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EDITORIAL 

NOTES 

The favourable reception with 
which the Introductory Volume of 
the Asia Major (Hirth Anniversary 
Volume) was met encouraged the 
Editor to labour on in the field he 
had designated in the Editorial 
of the Hirth Anniversary Volume. 
Many a difficulty arose and seemed 
to obstruct the way traced ; but 
now the track being free, the pub- 
lication of such works may begin 
as fit into the plan of the Asia 
Major, and a quiet and steady 
growth of our enterprise may be 
expected. 

In consequence thereof, the Asia 
Major is to appear trom now on 
in 4 quarterlies which will give a 
volume of about 40 sheets. 

A Table of Contents to the Annual 
Volume will be given in the last 
number of the year, while more 
detailed general Indices to the Asia 
Major are to follow. 

As a novelty which we hope 
will find the approval of all our 
friends and co-workers, the Asia 
Major will devote a column or 


YORWORT 
DER HERAUSGEBER 

Die gunstige Aufnahme, welche 
der Probeband der Asia Major 
(Hirth Anniversary l ’olume) ge- 
funden hat. ermutigte den Heraus- 
geber, das Feld weiter zu bebauen, 
das er imVorwort des Probebandes 
abgesteckt hatte. Ernste Schw lerig- 
keiten mancherlei Art stellten sich . 
der Weiterarbeit entgegen; doch 
ist die Balm jetzt frei, und die 
Drucklegung von Werken. soweit 
sie in den Arbeitsplan der Asia 
Major fallen, kann jeder/eit ge- 
wahrleistet werden — eine ruhige 
Entwicklung steht zu erwarten. 
Ausdruck dieser Stetigkeit soil es 
sein, dab die Asia Major furderhin 
in 4 Heften 1m Jahre erscheinen 
wird. die zusammen einen Jahres- 
band von beilaufig 40 Druckbogen 
bilden sollen. Em Inhaltsverzeich- 
nis wird deni Schlubheft jedes 
Jahresbandes beigefugt werden. 
Auch ist geplant. ausfuhrliche In- 
dices z.ur Asia Major zu verdffent- 
lichen. 

Weiterhin soil die Asia Major 
kunttig unter dein Titel ,, Brucke " 
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two under the heading Exchange 
to the news about subjects with 
which the various scholars are 
occupied. This is to avoid the 
repeated treatment of the same 
topic, while, just in our field, an 
abundance of material is waiting 
for research. ( )ur Exchange will 
also facilitate the coming into 
contact of scholars with interests 
going m parallel. Therefore we 
beg all scholars to send in their 
address and the subject of their 
research for publication in the 
Exchange of the Asia Major. 

The Editor thanks all those who, 
by their work and their friendly 
attitude, have helped our periodical 
to make its way. He also informs 
the readers of this review that in < irder 
to master the constantly increasing 
amount of work, he accepted Mr. 
Friedrich Weller, Ph. D.. Lecturer 
of Chinese at Leipzig University, 
as co-editor. 

A special Supplement to the 
Asia Major dealing with the lan- 
guages and civilisations of Arabia. 
Persia and Turkey will be edited 
by Mr. A. Fischer. Ph. D., Prof, 
of Oriental Languages at Leipzig 
University. 

Many thanks are also due to the 
translators of some articles. Miss 
- Idele Luxcnherg i it Leipzig and Miss 
Henrietta Gastei ot London, and 
to the staff of the printing-house. 
Offizin II. Drugulin, especially to 


eine Abteilung enthalten, die Mit- 
teilungen uber die Arbeiten bringt, 
welche die einzelnen Forscher unter 
den Handen haben. Es soli auf 
diese Weise vermieden werden. dab 
zwei Gelehrte denselben Vorwurf 
gleichzeitig behandeln. Bei der 
Fulle des Stoffes. der aufzuarbeiten 
ist, glauben wir annehmen zu durfen, 
dab dieser Vorschlag Zustimmung 
finden wit'd ; denn er beugt einer 
Zersplitterung der Arbeitskrafte vor. 
Andererseits bietet diese .. Britcke " 
auch den einzelnen Forschern die 
Moglichkeit, miteinander schnell 
in Fiihlung zu treten. Wir bitten 
deshalb. Xamen des Forschers und 
Thema seiner Arbeit an die Schrift- 
leitung einzusenden . damit diese 
Angaben in der Asia Major ab- 
gedruckt werden konnen. 

Der Herausgeber dankt alien, 
welche die Zeitschrift durch ihre 
Mitarbeit und ihr Wohlwollen ge- 
fordert haben und teilt nut. dab 
er zur Bewaltigung der gewachsenen 
Arbeit Herrn Dr. Friedrich Weller , 
I rivatdozent an der L niversitat 
Leipzig, als Mitherausgeber der 
Zeitschrift gewonnen hat. 

Zu grobem Danke fuhlt sich die 
Schnftleitung den Ubersetzern em- 
zelner Artikel, I*rl. Adele FuxeiF'urg 
(Leipzig; und Miss Henrietta Easter 
( 1 -< >nd< m ), sc >wie der Offr.in 1 1 Fru- 
gulin verpflichtet, deren Leiter, 
Herr Prof. Hadl, sich der Zeit- 
schrift warm annahm. Die treue 
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V 


its manager, Professor Hadl, who 

* 

took a high interest in the best 
possible way of printing our perio- 
dical. The faithful work of the 
foreman and the printer's staff 
f helped to overcome many a tech- 
*, nical difficulty. 

f And now we send forth the first 
volume of the regularly appearing 
; periodical as an invitation to even- 
scholar in our field t< > co-operate with 
us in creating the forum where every 
one's opinion will be heard, if told: 

1 Fortiter in re, suaviter in modo. 

We finally wish to remind Authors 
and Readers that the Editors are 
responsible for the published ar- 
ticles only in the sense of the law. 

Leipzig. January 1924. 

Bruno Schindler 

.r Friedrich Weller 

5* 


Arbeit des Faktors und der Setzer 
half fiber manche Schwierigkeit 
hinweg. 

So lassen wir das erste der 
regelmabigen Hefte als eine Ein- 
ladung an die gelehrte Welt hinaus- 
gehen, mitzuarbeiten und das Flaus 
mit/ubauen, in dem jeder. der etwas 
zu sagen hat, seine Uberzeugung 
frei a u hern kann : 

Fortiter in re, suaviter in modo. 

Es liegt der Schriftleitung noch 
ob, daran zu erinnern, dab sie fur 
alle abgedruckten Beitrage die 
Verantwortung nur im Sinne des 
PreCigesetzes uberninnnt. 

Leipzig, im Januar 19J4. 

Bruno Schindler 
Friedrich Weller 
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A NOTE ON BHAVABHUTI AND ON VAKPATIRAJA 

Bv JOHANNES HERTEL 

In a paper “On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat" 1 , 
p. 20, I said: "We do not, in the printed editions, read the works of 
Yalmiki, ot Kalidasa, of Bhavabhuti. and of most of the other cele- 
brated Sanskrit authors, but only disfigurations of their works, in 
whose even’ passage the authenticity of the wording is more than 
doubtful." 

In this passage. I intentionally quoted the greatest names of 
Indian literary history. 

As to Kalidasa, I need not expatiate here on the facts after what 
I have stated in my reviews of Cappeller's edition of Kalidasa's Sa- 
kuntala, and of Hultzsch's edition of the Meghaduta*. 

The fact that the texts of the works of the greatest Indian classics 
are. to say the least, still unsettled, is not only discreditable for those 
who are intrusted with the care of Sanskrit literature, it is most disas- 
trous for any research, whether literary, or linguistic, or historical, in 
connexion with the works of Sanskrit authors. Critical editions — I 
shall never tire of repeating this truth — are the very foundation 
stones on which the edifice of Indology has to be constructed. If 
these stones are rotten, the whole edifice must needs crumble to 
pieces. 

After these preliminary remarks, may I be allowed to say a few 
words on the works of Bhavabhuti? 

Bhavabhutfs is a very great name in Sanskrit literature. He is 
the Schiller of India, a Sanskrit classic if any. Let us consider what 


1 1922, in Kommission bei Markert X Petters, Leipzig, Seeburgstrabe 53. 
- ZDMG. 64 (1910), p. 630 ff. ; GGA. 1912, Nr. 7, p. 403 ff. 

Asia Major, Jan 1924. 
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we know of what is universally and unanimously believed to be his 
first work, viz. the Mahaviracarita. 

The printed editions of this celebrated composition have been 
enumerated by Sten Konuw, Das indische Drama, ^ 89. Most of these 
editions, I regret to say. are not available to me, and there is now* 
no possibility for a German scholar to procure for his use the texts 
printed in India, if these editions have not been purchased before the 
mundane war. The only edition, however, which I am truly sorry not 
to be able to consult in addition to those which I possess, is that of 
Madras which contains the commentary of Lakshmana Suri. 

The following remarks, therefore, are based on the editions of 
Irithcti (London 1848), of Borooah (Calcutta 1877), and of Aivar, 
Rangachariar, and Parab (Bombay 1892). 

In his ^ 89. Konow has the following remark: "Die indische 
Tradition berichtet, dab Bhavabhuti selbst blob den ersten Teil, bis 
zur 46. Strophe des 5. Aktes geschrieben habe. Der Schlub soil das 
Werk des Subrahmanya Kavi sein"; i. e.\ "According to Indian tra- 
dition, Bhavabhuti would have composed only the first part down to 
stanza 46 of the fifth act. The conclusion is said to be the work of 
Subrahmanya Kavi." 

l’rotessor Konow neither gives the source of this statement, nor 
does he tell us. what he understands by "Indian tradition." What are 
the facts: 

The text of the first edition, by Frithen, is based on onlv j MSS 
"One of them, dated Samvat 1665. is written with more than usual 
care and accuracy ; but it is unfortunately imperfect, and does not 
extend beyond the fifth act The other, bearing the year of Yikra- 
maditya 1857. though complete, is the hasty work of an indifferent 
scribe, teeming with errors of all kinds: and it was found necessary 
in more than one instance, in the course of the last two acts, to 
receive in the Text the reading of Professor Wilson's copy, now de- 
posited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford" 1 . 

This edition contains the vidgata , reprinted several times in India. 
Pwen that excellent scholar who was Anundoram Borooah, tells us 
that he was not able to procure any MS., when he made his own 
edition m 1877. He as well as Trithen corrected their respective 


1 Trithen p. 1. 
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texts with the aid ot the readmes given in ahvnkara literature. Tnthen 
does not state in what relation "Wilson's copy." which he occasi- 
onally compared, stands to his second Ms. but it must be concluded 
from his words that in that portion which is missing in his oldest MS., 
Wilson's copy, in the main, agrees with Ins second .MS. 

This second MS. is recorded in Aufrecht's Oxford Catalogue 
Pars i, 1S59, p. 136, first column, under Xr 260. It contains all the 
seven acts of the play : but it is even more modern than Trithen's 
second MS., being written atter 1820 A. D. j 

Trithen's first MS. is recorded in Lggelmg’s Catalogue of! the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the India Office. Part vu, R, Lmjdnn 
1904. p. 1581. first column, under Xr. 4136 (1140. According to 
Lggeling, it contains the first five acts. Rut the copyist expressly 
states that the text of the play contained in it is complete. His 
colophon reads as follows: 

</ 4fTc ! «TW dwhfi: It M ll TlT^fTcf 

^T*T WfTT. II ^ 

TTJT^TTT (sic!) staRI t^TfrT II 

The last of these words are written in a mixture of Sanskrit and 
vernacular; their meaning appears to be that the copy was made by 
Ramdas. a Rrahmana ot Kurukshetra who was a \ edantin, either tor 
a certain Caturbhuj. or else, from a MS. belonging to a certain 
Caturbhuj. 

Under these circumstances we have to state the following tacts: 
1 _ \V e not onlv do not possess any truh critical edition ot the fv I ah a- 
viracarita, but not even any edition giving even the scantiest 
various readings from any MS. 

2. The vulgata of the Mahaviracanta does not go back to any source 
other than Trithen's edition, which is mainly based on two MSS., 
an old and excellent one. dated Sanvat 1063 16089 A. I), and 
a bad one, dated 1857-1800/1 A. D. Professor Wilson's MS., which 
Trithen occasionally used for the last two acts of the play, is even 
younger, being written atter 1820 A. D. 

3. The sixth and the seventh act of the play are exclusively contained 
in these two young MSS., and. hence, cannot be traced farther 
back than 1800 A. D. According to Trithen as well as to Lggeling. 
the oldest MS. gives the text ot the play only to the end ot Act v. 
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But in the colophon as printed by Eggeling. the copyist expressly 
■hates that this text is complete. 

4. (On the other hand, there are MSS, in which the concluding part 
of our play, i. e. all the wording from the prose following after 
v. 46 to the end, contains a zvholly different text. This is clear 
from the important edition of Aiyar, Rangacharyar. and Parab, which 
gives the text of the commentator Viraraghava, adding the 
vulgata on pp. 209 — 254 without any commentary. 

(hi p. 209, after explaining the wording of v, 46, Viraraghava 
has the following remark: 

tnrrwd imrv: 1 ^rT: rf rfr 

C\ C\ M “ 

fq 044 pn | ^ 4 1 <Tj Pi PT*nft 

3 IMW I- !■ C.\ “To here only extends Bhavabhuti's text, and this 
one (v. 46) is its last stanza That the following text has been com- 
posed by some poet whose name was Subrahmanya. this will be seen 
from the text itself. Though the words ^ and all the wording 

following after them are the composition of the poet Subrahmanya. 
they will be explained in full." 

Subrahmanya' s text is absolutely different from that of the vulgata. 
But though this text was printed as early as 1892 at Bombay, not 
even one of our Histories of Indian Literature (Macdonell 1900. 
Oldenberg 1903. Henry 1904. Pischel 1906. Winternitz 1922) so much 
as mentions the existence of these two different conclusions of one 
of the most celebrated dramas of Sanskrit literature ; nor does Steu 
Konoio m his above quoted monograph v on the Indian drama. Every 
reader must needs refer his remark on Subrahmanya to the vulgata 
text, and this inference, of course, is quite wrong. 

Instead of concealing the existence of these two different con- 
clusions ot our play from their readers, it would, of course, have 
been the duty of the scholars just mentioned to explain it. Let us 
try to do so in their place. 

The first question to be answered is this: How was it possible 
that \ iraraghava. at v. 46. ceased to explain the genuine text of 
Bhavabhuti. and continued to explain that of some Subrahmanya : 

The commentator’s very wording shows that this Subrahmanya 
was by no means a celebrated poet, and that Viraraghava did not 
know anything about him. For proof of his statement, he refers the 
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reader to a later passage of the text which, I think, can only mean 
the colophon ot one, or of all, of his MSS. For from the various 
readings which he occasionally gives in his commentary, it is clear that 
he used several MSS. of this play. He must even have had more than 
one MS. ot Subrahmanya's text, as he gives and explains various 
readings of this text as well. His commentary amply proves that 
Yiraraghava was a very accurate scholar. Would anybody, under 
these circumstances, go the length of assuming that, for a mere whim, 
he neglected the text of the celebrated poet he was commenting upon, 
in order to comment on the text of “some" poet whom he did not 
know, and who, consequently, was nothing to him? Yiraraghava 
certainly would not have called him . if he had admired him. 

Moreover, who would have consulted his commentary, if he did not 
throughout comment on the genuine text? Would others have given 
preference to the text of this “somebody", if Yiraraghava , with- 
out any reason, was guilty of such a folly? 

There can be only one reason for Yiraraghava's proceeding, 
viz., that no complete copy of the genuine text teas available to him. 

No other explication, of course, can be found for the poet 
Subrahmanya' s proceeding. For that he did not intend to commit 
any forgery, this is evident from the commentator's words, who refers 
the reader to a future passage of the text MS. He. therefore, must 
have found the poet's name in the colophon of at least one of his 
MSS., though it does not appear 111 the printed text. 

Nobody, I think, will imagine that Subrahmanya did his work 
without a cogent reason. It is clear from the prologue that our drama 
was destined to be acted in a temple on the occasion of a yatra 
Its continuation is the Uttararamacarita. Now. in the Bharatavakya, 
vii, 21, the poet Subrahmanya says: . . . TT^THT P=I<JM 

4| | »| 1 1| -.«rrT€mi*f k i- c.\ "May this . . . composition, to the great 

joy of the hearts of the learned, be connected together". 

These words clearly give the reason from which Subrahmanya 
did his work. "composition" either means "the (dramatical) 

composition of the Rama Story," i. e ., the Mahaviracarita plus the 
Uttararamacarita, or else, the meaning of the quoted passage is: 

1 Evidently this second reading, gnen by the commentator, is the genuine one, 
as that given in the text and explained by the commentator in the first place. \iz. HsETCJFrf 
= n W'+'jfl fucll WcTrT. makes no good sense here. 
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‘‘May this composition (the Mahaviracarita) (now) be connected (with 
the other, i. e., the Uttararamacarita)." 

Whether our first or our second explanation is correct, at all 
events the poet tells us that he filled in a gap between the two plays 
of Bhavabhuti. That he did not do so for his personal purposes, this 
is clear from his wording itself. As in vedic and in our own times. 
Indian poets, during the whole period of Sanskrit poetry, composed 
their works in order to earn their livelihood by them. It follows that 
Subrahmanya wrote by order of some patron, whether some prince 
or some religious community, and that in his time, and at the place 
he dwelt in, the genuine text of the concluding part of the play, /. e., 
of acts vi and vii, was not available. 

We, thus, have two independent witnesses to prove that, in two 
different places and at two times — since, as we saw above, Subrahmanya 
was known to Viraraghava only from his text MSS. — the genuine text 
of the Mahaviracarita did not "extend beyond the fifth act." 

For a third, and a very important, witness of the same fact is 
the oldest of the MSS. used by Trithen, which, as we saw. ends 
with act v, though the text of this MS. is complete in itself. 

The facts just stated are very astonishing, for they cannot possibly 
be explained by the supposition that the missing text had been 
lost in the course of time. Such an explication will do for, say, 
Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita. Buddhism, and with it the works of 
Bauddha writers, disappeared from the Indian soil, and the Buddha- 
carita has been handed down to us in a Bauddha country, in Nepal, 
where there has been preserved a single copy which now is incom- 
plete. 

The case is entirely different with Bhavabhuti who, as we know 
from Vakpati's Gaudavaha 799, was a celebrated poet in his lifetime. 
i. e., about 733 A. D. 1 He was equally famous about 900 A. ID., when 
Rajasekhara, alluding to Bhavabhuti's Rama plays, calls him an in- 
carnation ofYalmiki. 2 And he never ceased to be famous; for later 
poets imitated him. the authors on alanikeira as well as the an- 
thologies abundantly quoted him, and down to our own days he is 
considered among Indian scholars to be only second, or even equal. 

1 See below, p. 23. 

2 Behalkar, HOS. 21, p. xhi, * 10. 
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to Kalidasa himself. Especially the Mahaviracarita has been abun- 
dantly used as a source by other dramatists. 1 

For these reasons it is clear that at all times many MSS. of 
this play must have existed in the centres of Sanskrit learning 
throughout India, whence it follows that the loss of fart of the 
genuine text of the Mahaviracarita was an impossibility . 2 

The correctness of our view is borne out by the fact that 
Aufrecht, in his Catalogus Catalogorum i, p. 443, and ii, p. 102. 
enumerates no less than 34 copies of this play. What multitudes 
must exist in the private libraries of the pandits! 

If, notwithstanding, the oldest known MS. does not contain the 
last two acts, and if neither the poet Subrahmanya and his patron 
or patrons, nor the commentator Viraraghava, knew anything of a 
genuine text of this portion of the play, the conclusion seems to be 
unavoidable that the vulgata text as given by Trithen and reprinted 
in India is as spurious as the text of Subrahmanya. Up to the present, we 
have no testimony of this text going back farther than 1S00 A. D. 

In this connexion, a remark of Belvalkar, 1 . c. p. xvii, ( S 31, last 
alinea, is interesting. He says: ‘‘The poet may also be charged with 
some inconsistencies of statement: cp. vii. i6 c with v. 38b" It will be 
seen that the only inconsistency quoted by Belvalkar is between a 
passage of the genuine text, and one of the vulgata text of act vii. 
This is another corroboration of our view that this text as well as 
Subrahmanya' s is a continuation of the Mahaviracarita written by 
some other poet for the same reason as that which caused Subrahmanya 
to write his own supplement. 

A further corroboration of the correctness of our view will be 
found in the following fact. As Borooah, 1 . c ^4. has shown, Bha- 
vabhuti, like other Sanskrit classics, quotes or imitates himselt in 
different passages of his works. I give here, trom Borooah s list, the 
parallel passages of the Mahaviracarita, not altering the numbering 
of the stanzas as. given by Borooah. though editions other than those 
used by him show some slight deviations in this respect. 

1 See Borooah, Bhavabhuti and his place m Sanskrit Literature, 3 ^- 

2 Partly for the same reasons, it is au impossibility that e. g. Danilins Da-a- 
kumaracarita nas ever completed. The note of Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 
Literatur iii, p. 649, addendum to p. 33 ^* tl°^ s not duly take into consideration a\hat 
has been said in my “Indische Erzahler” (Leipzig llaessel, 1922) vol. in, p. 46. 
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i, I4cd U. iv. gcd. 
i, 1 8 =-=U. iv, 19. 

i, igcd =U. i, i6cd. 

i. 4- U.i, 15; vi, 15. 
i. 57abc - U. i, ijabc. 

ii. 41 — U. vi, 9 


ii, 45 ab = Ma. v, 9ab. 

ii, 46ab = U. vi, 21 ab. 

iii, 29 — U. iv. 28. 

iv, 27 ab - U.i, 1 jab. 

iv. 33 U . i, 8. 

iv, 52 abd = U. 1, 22abd. 


v, 13 - U. ii. 15 

v. 40 = U. ii, 20. 
v, 41 = U. ii. 21 - 

Ma. ix, 6. 

v, 42 c - Ma. ix. 23 c. 
v, 42 d -- U. i, 33b - 
Ma. ix, 23 d 
v, 54b — Ma. ix, 3 b 


It will be seen that there is not a single quotation from the sixth 
and from the seventh act , though all the other acts are quoted. 
This goes far to prove that the last two acts, as given in the vul- 
gata, are not Bhavabhuti’s work. 

On the other hand, we have a quotation of v, 54 b. This circum- 
stance together with the testimony of the oldest MS. shows that 
Subrahmanya altered even the genuine text after v, 46, whereas in 
the vulgata Bhavabhuti’s own text has been preserved to the end 
of act 1 : 

We shall not now be astonished at another inconsistency of the 
vulgata text. It will be seen from Trithen’s edition, pp. 20, 38. 5 1 
72, 94, 1 17, and 137 (cp. ed. Aiyar, p. 215, p. 236, and p. 254) that 
every one of the first five acts bears an individual title. The first act 
is called cftlflH,:, the second 144 the third 4 TW:. the fourth 

the fifth whereas no such title has been gives*' to 

the sixth and to the seventh act. 

The results we have arrived at in the foregoing lines would 
only be invalidated by the proof that the text of the vulgata in the 
two last acts contains Bhavabhuti's genuine wording. Such a proof, 
however, could only be given by a truly critical edition, the text of 
which must be based on the pedigree of all the available MSS. If in 
such an edition the history of the text evidently shows that indeed, 
at one time, there was left, in some part of India, a single incom- 
plete MS. to which all the copies represented by Trithen s oldest MS., 
by Subrahmanya's text, and by the MSS. commented upon by Yira- 
raghava, go back, whereas in some other part of India a complete 
IMS. survived, to which Tnthen's copy of 1800/ 1 and Wilson's even 
younger copy go back, then, indeed, we have been wrong in our 
conclusions. But as it is utterly improbable that such a proof can ever 
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be given, we may draw further conclusions from what has been 
said above. 

If the vulgata text of acts vi and vii is as spurious as that of 
Subrahmanya, then the very foundation of the hitherto unanimously 
accepted chronology of Bhavabhiiti’s works must needs collapse. For 
in that case, Bhavabhuti, like so man)' other Indian authors, would 
have left his Mahaviracarita unfinished; cp. my “Indische Erzahler", 
vol. iii, p. 46 ft'. Then, however, it is not at all likely that the 
Mahaviracarita was the first of Bhavabhuti’s plays: on the contrary, 
it must have been the last of his Rama plays , and very probably it 
was the last of all his dramas. 

To this view the remark, of course, would be no objection that 
the purport of the Uttararamacarita is a continuation of that of the 
Mahaviracarita. The public before which Bhavabhuti's plays were 
acted, was thoroughly versed in Rama's history, in which the events 
represented in the Uttararamacarita form a unit. We know, more- 
over, that Bhasa, too, treated in plays which are independent of one 
another, the subjects contained in the epics. 

That the author of the Mahaviracarita was not a mere beginner, 
this is evident from stanza 4 of the prastavana . in which he calls 
himself Such boasting would scarcely have been ventured by 

a young and unknown poet. But the strongest proof of the Maha- 
virac rita being the work of an already renowned poet lies in the 
following prose section, in which he is told to bear the title of 
Srikantha. Rorooah. 1 . c. § 54. calls this “a title, so far as I know, 
not shared by anybody else.’’ 

We can well understand that after the Uttararamacarita Bhava- 
bhuti's patron Yasovarman ordered him to execute the by tar more 
difficult task of dramatizing the whole of the Ramayana. But it would 
be incomprehensible that, instead of finishing the Mahaviracarita, the 
poet should have written the Uttararamacarita. if, indeed, the former 
was his first play. To me, at least, this seems to be an impossibility. 

We know from Kalhana’s Rajatarangini iv. 144. that \ akpatiraja 
and Bhavabhuti lived at the court of Kanauj in the service of King 
Yasovarman, when the latter was subdued by Lalitaditya of Kash- 
mere. This statement is corroborated by a well-known stanza of 
Vakpatiraja's Gaudavaha. Stanzas 799 f. of this poem run as follows: 
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sfiwurq <+r<*tii r r^r i 

Cn \» 

^rw fwflr 3 Twf^ qtfrftiwq 11 ^>oe. 11 

N* N* 

»rrefwT ^ *r*r jtwt i 

=?r ^rfwr mUv^} ^ n coo 11 

I translate these stanzas as follows: 

799. “(Vakpati) in the vast palaces (pun: copies) of whose narratives 
(i. e. epics) even now excellences (i. e. beauties) are sparkling, 
like drops of the amrta liquid (pun: enlivening sentiments) of the 
poetry (= poetical art, and inspiration) which have come out of 
the Ocean (called) Bhavabhuti, 

800. and who delights in Rhasa, the friend of Fire, and in Kantideva. 

and in the author of the Raghuvamsa, and in the works of 

Subandhu, and of Haricandra.” 

Vakpati's poems here are compared to large palaces, as they 
are inhabited by many persons and contain many matters, and the 
word fvwi evidently is meant as a pun implying at the same time 
the sense of copies'. As palaces situated on the sea-shore are sprinkled 
by the water of the Ocean, the drops on their walls glittering in the 
sun, so the copies of Vakpati’s poems are sprinkled by the amrta 
drops of the poetical art or inspiration, which comes from the Ocean 
Bhavabhuti. (The poet evidently does not think here of the churning 
of the ocean, but compares Bhavabhuti himself to an ocean of amrta.) 
And this takes place even now, whereas the poet can only delight 

in the works of the authors enumerated in stanza 800, since these 
authors belong to the past. - 

It the word - 4 ) ^ “even now’’ has any meaning here, it can 
only be understood as marking a difference between Bhavabhuti and 
the poets whose names are given in stanza 800. It follows that Bha- 
vabhuti was still living and advising Vakpati when the latter ivas 
composing his Gaitdavaha, and Kalhana’s statement is corroborated bv 
that of Vakpati himself. 


1 Traces of these copies, evidently the rough draughts of the body of Vakpati’s 
epic, are to be found in quotations by Prakrit grammarians. Cp. (irierson in Sir Asutosh 
Mookeriee Silver Jubilee Volumes, i extract) p. 122. 

It will be seen that my own explanation of these two stanzas widely differs 
from S. P. Pandit's in his edition of the Gaudavah.i, p. Ixiv ff.. and from Ilelvalkar’s 
HOS. 21, p. xlv f., ? 13. 
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Professor Winternitz thinks that Bhavabhuti’s plays are mere 
“book-plays”, i. e. dramas which were not intended to be acted on 
the stage, but only to be read. In his “Geschichte der indischen 
Litteratur", vol. iii, p. 232, he says: “Dab seine Dichtungen mehr 
Lesedramen als Buhnenwerke sind, beweisen schon die langen Kom- 
posita in den Prosareden”; and ibidem , p. 237: "So dramatisch 
aber auch viele Szenen des Malatimadhava sind, so ist doch auch 
dieses Werk des Bhavabhuti nur ein Buchdrama. Denn es ist kaum 
denkbar. dab ein Publikum, das nicht aus lauter hervorragenden 
Kennern des Sanskrit bestanden hat, jemals hatte das Werk beim 
bloben Horen verstehen konnen.” 

The mere idea that such “book-dramas" ever existed in ancient 
India, seems to me quite inadmissible. For in India, even epics and 
romances were not composed to be studied with the eye , but to be 
enjoyed with the ear. We do not know anything about a book-trade 
in ancient India. Sanskrit, as I have shown elsewhere, was a living 
language down to even recent times, and the anecdotes contained 
in books like the Prabandhacintamani and the Bhojaprabandha, if we 
had no other evidence, would suffice to show that the society at 
the courts of the Hindu rulers, which were the centres of classical 
Sanskrit and of its literature, was learned enough to understand and 
to compose instantaneously the most artificial and the most intricate 
stanzas. These poets and their public possessed a command of the 
Sanskrit language which, indeed, was marvellous. So artificial a ro- 
mance as Soddhala's Udayasundarikatha (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
No. xi, Baroda 1920) was composed within a few days, and read 
before , not by, Mummuniraja (first half of the nth century). Still the 
style of this romance is by far more artificial than that ot the Mala- 
timadhava, and its text abounds in long sentences, and the sentences 
are crowded with long compounds. 

Yasovarman's courtiers, then, were sure to understand Bhava- 
bhuti’s works when the latter were represented on the stage. But we 
may even assume that these dramas were acted before a public of 
which only a part fully understood their wording. "Crowds ot all 
classes, from ignorant cultivators to princes, attend the performance 
of Sanskrit plays to-day, but they do not go with the primary object 
of hearing what the characters say. They go. as our opera audiences 
go, to see a story with which they are familiar reproduced on the 
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stage, and to hear the music and the singing. The actual spoken 
words are of minor importance. Even in modern plays in which the 
songs are written in the vernacular, as is sometimes the case, the 
audience cannot follow the words of the singer unless they know 
them beforehand. I can vouch this from personal experience." (G. A. 
Grierson. JR AS 1904, p. 473-) "I can myself vouch for the absorbed 
attention with which uneducated villagers will listen to recitals of the 
Sanskrit Epics and Puranas, and to the representations of Sanskrit 
plays, — pleased by the sonorousness of the language, and satisfied 
with only the vague idea of what it all means which is supplied by 
their general acquaintance with the outlines of the topics." (Fleet, ib.. 
p. 482.) 

Especially in the case of Bhavabhuti 's plays there cannot be 
the least doubt that they were composed in order to be represented 
on the stage. For the prastavanas of the Malatimadhava. of the Utta- 
raramacarita, and of the Mahaviracarita do contain, all of them, the 
explicit statement that the respective dramas were to he performed 
before an audience of pilgrims in the temple of Kalapriyanatha. 

Cp. Malatimadhava: BlftJI ^fqffrTTfa (M 

qrRftRTqrw mrnraipr 11 Uttarara- 

macarita: 3 TST qi^ iq I B I q Pb q I I M q I - 

fir II Mahaviracarita: 3 T 3 J B<l<f <B <*i<siPh<<«i qin<uBRifBHU: 

v» 

Thus the theory of Professor Winternitz is utterly untenable. All 
of Bhavabhuti’s plays were written to be represented in one and the 
same temple. 

It follows that all of them must have been composed in Kanauj. 
Under these circumstances, it can scarcely be due to a mere chance 
that two works of the two most celebrated court poets of Vasovarman 
were not finshed. 

If S. P. Pandit s assumption is correct who thinks that Yakpati 
did not finish his huge poem because his patron was deprived of 
his throne— and I cannot see any objection to the probability of this 
opinion — . then the same will be true in the case of Bhavabhuti. No 
doubt the title of Srikantha had been conferred on the poet by his 
patron, and no doubt but that he wrote in the pay and bv order of 
Vasovarman. After the ruin of this king, Bhavabhuti will have had 
no occasion to complete his Mahaviracarita, as this work was destined 
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for a special festival in a special temple. Who knows if the temple 
of Kalapriyanatha, who evidently was Yasovarman's family deity, was 
not destroyed when Kanauj was taken by the enemy? 

The date of the Mahaviracarita, then, would be some years after 
J3J A. D., whereas the two other plays of llhavabhiiti i which we still 
possess must have been composed before this drama. 

Objections based on the poet's technic and on his style might 
perhaps be made. But such objections would not prove anything. 
The purports of the Malatimadhava and of the two Rama plays are 
too different not to influence the technic. The poet, no doubt, had 
to tace the greatest difficulties in composing the Mahaviracarita. and 
he was not at liberty to alter any incident of the Rama story 
which he would have liked to alter from merely literary reasons. 
Let us not forget that in his Rama plays the poet had to deal with 
a religious topic. 

The style, of course, is also influenced by the subject treated by 
the poet. It must needs be different in a mysterium and in a comedy. 
But the time of treating of Bhavabhuti's style will have come, when 
all his plays will lie before us in truly critical editions. As matters 
stand, we do not even know what is Bhavabhuti's property in the 
Malatimadhava; see Relvalkar, 1 . c. p. xli f„ 9. The same scholar, 
according to Winternitz, Geschichte der Ind. Litt. iii, p. 646, Adden- 
dum to p.232, has shown in JAOS. 34, 1915. p. 428 ft'., that there 
are two recensions of the Uttararamacarita. The volume quoted is not 
available to me. but I may add that the Malatimadhava texts, as re- 
presented by the commentaries of Tripurari and of Jagaddhara, show 
very remarkable differences from one another. The hitherto published 
texts of Bhavabhuti's plays, then, are 110 materials on which an in- 
quiry into the poet's style can possibly be based. 

From HOS.. vol. 21, it appears that Mr. Shripad Krishna Bel- 
valkar is an accurate and learned critic. Let us hope that he will give 
us, in due time, the truly critical editions of Bhavabhuti s plays 
which will settle the questions treated in this paper. 

The results we hope we have arrived at in the foregoing lines 
would partly be invalidated, if Hermann Jacobi were right in his cri- 
ticisms, Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 1888, Nr. 2, p. 61 ff. Against 
the view expressed by Shankar Pandurang Pandit in the Introduction 
to his edition of the Gaiidavaha Jacobi maintains that the poem, as 
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we have it. is only an abstract of the poet's original production-, 
and Winternitz, op. laud. p. 84. vol. iii, subscribes to this eminent 
scholar's opinion. 

As the topic under discussion is of a considerable importance, 
we may be allowed to examine the facts, and to draw our own con- 
clusions from this examination. 

The purport of the Gaiidavaha has been given by its editor on 
pp. xivff. of his “Introduction." 

The poem opens with 61 stanzas containig "a long series of 
invocations in honour of various deities or ideas . . . Then follow 
thirty-six couplets about poets generally, their excellences, defects, 
aspirations and disappointments." about critics, and about the Prakrit 
language (down to st. 98). 

Then the narrative sets in with an eulogy of King Yaso- 
varman. Various subjects are treated in this connexion, e. g , the 
story of Indra defeating the mountains, which is even twice inserted 
( 1 1 3 fT. and 2i2ff.), that of the pralayas (167 ff.), that of the immola- 
tion of the serpents by Janamejaya (47211'.). that of the churning of 
the Milk Ocean (ioibff.). and some others. But these mythological 
stories are mere episodes; the main purport of the narrative is a survey 
of Yasovarman s warlike expeditions and a picture of his private life. 
The jalakrida of Yasovarman’s courtiers in the ponds of his van- 
quished enemies is described (i6iff.). the state of the widows of the 
latter is depicted, and after this a description of his campaigns is 
given, which forms the subject of stanzas 192 to 796. The flight of 
the king of Magadha, i. e. of the Gauda, is mentioned at 354, the 
battle in which he and his vassals were vanquished, is very shortly 
described in stanzas 414 — 416, one of which, viz. 416, is devoted to 
the statement that the drums of the gods were heard, and that a 
rain of flowers poured down on the victorious army. Yasovarman 
"devoured” *tl|) the flying king of Magadha. 

Then we are told how Yasovarman conquered the king of the 
Vangas, how he accepted the submission of the king of the Deccan, 
and how he subdued the Parasikas. He levied tribute "in those re- 
gions also which were made inaccessible by the western mountains 
(the Ghauts)". Thereupon Yasovarman marched to the banks of the 
Narmada, to Marvad, to Thanesar, to Ayodhya. received the submission 
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oi the people living on the Mandara mountains, and turned to the 
north, marching towards the Himalaya. 

Yasovarman returned to his capital and dismissed his vassals. 
His bards sang his praise, he made love to the inmates of his serail 
and to other young women, and retired to a summer retreat outside 
the city (down to st. 796). 

After this description of the hero and of his digvijaya, the poet 
gives a personal account of himself. He tells us that the connoisseurs 
wished him to give them a full account of how the king of Magadha 
was slain by Yasovarman (^r 3«! ipi rf*TT!IT STf ftrefwt trn 

(J M 

inrpTTft 1 IT? WT^Pr and the rest of the 

poem, 365 stanzas out of a total number of 1209, is devoted to the 
vilest flatteries addressed to the ruler, to the poet's promise, and to 
his preparations for singing his lord's praise. Even the gods assemble, 
and the whole of Nature prepares to listen to the narrative celebrating 
the ruler's exploits. 

From this rapid survey it is evident that the topics treated in 
the Gaudavaha have been well arranged by the poet. In that part 
which treats ot Yasovarman's digvijaya. the order of the facts related 
is strictly chronological. This part itself is inserted between two other 
parts, the first of which contains the usual invocations, whereas the 
second contains the author's account of himself; and after this, there 
follows a fourth part describing the preparations of the author to tell, 
and those of the men, and of the gods, and of the whole of Nature, to 
listen to the detailed description of the defeat inflicted upon the Gauda 
king by Yasovarman, and of the former's death. 

In the ichole of the Gaudavaha, as we have it, there is, as far 
as I can see, 710 gap anywhere. The topics treated in this poem not 
only are well arranged, they are also well connected with one another. 

On the other hand, there are some points which strike the reader. 

First of all, it is a remarkable fact that, in contradiction to the 
title of the work, the defeat inflicted on the Gauda, and his death, 
are just mentioned, but not described at any length, or with any par- 
ticulars. We do not even learn his name from the poet's composition. 
The accounts of the other historical facts mentioned in the poem are 
equally scanty. By far the greater part of the description of the 
digvijaya contains pictures of scenery and mythological stories, destined 
to show that the monster Yasovarman- for such he was — is an 
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incarnation of the gods Flattery of the vilest and grossest kind, most 
repulsive to the modern European mind, is the main subject of the 
poem. The statement of the Yasastilaka viz. that the poet was 

"thrown into prison by Yasovarmar. and there composed his 

poem’’ (see Peterson’s edition of Vallabhadeva's Subhasitavali, p. 1 1 5 ), 
possibly, is well founded. As Peterson shows, “Vakpatiraja was a 
prince as well as a poet." and evidently was forced to sing the 
tyrant's praise, and Yasovarman who, aiso, was a poet (see Peterson. 
1 . c. p. 95 f. Thomas, Kavlndravacanasamuccaya, p. 7 51'.). was later 
reduced to the same condition at the court of his victorious enemy 
Lalitaditya of Kashmere as we learn from Kalhana iv, 144. 

The second point which strikes the reader of the Gaudavaha is 
the great length of the invocations at the beginning, and the enor- 
mous extent of the poet's account of his preparations for singing 
in detail the “destruction of the Gauda king." This, as well as the 
pompous manner in which the treatment of the main topic is an- 
nounced, clearly shows that Yakpati intended to compose an epic 
work of quite an enormous bulk. Any possible doubts concerning 
this fact are destroyed by the poet's authentic words, in his stanza 799, 
quoted above, p. 10. 

I am under the impression that Yakpati was ordered to compose, 
for Yasovarman's glorification, a second Brhatkathd. Hence the choice 
of a Prakrit language for its composition, and hence the title of 
Kathcipitha which, as we shall see hereafter, is the proper title of 
the poem as we have it. 

From these and similar considerations I only can conclude with 
Sha'kar Pandurang Pandit that the Gaudavaha, as we have it, is only the 
introduction to the poem itself, and that this poem leas never completed. 

Against such a conclusion, Jacobi raises the following objections: 

1. If Mr. Pandit were right, the Gaudavaha would be quite a unique 
work in the whole of Indian literature. The Introduction is usually 
an integrant part of a work, sharing its divisions into sargas, asvdsas, 
&c. The Gaudavaha, as we have it. however, is too bulky to form a 
single asvasa. 

2 . Why did the poet incorporate those parts of his work which 
according to Indian notions, are the most valuable and most poetical 
ones, in his Introduction, instead ot introducing them into the body 
of his work r 
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3. These difficulties would disappear under the assumption that the 
Gaudavaha. as it has been handed down to us, is a mere abstract 
of the original poem, "from which all those parts were omitted 
which were only connected with the historical events, and, hence, 
could not be of any general, or permanent, interest. Only thus it 
seemed possible to save at least the pearls of Vakpati's poetry." 

4. "As an abstract of the original poem, the Gaudavaha, of course, 
lost its external divisions into asvasas. but retained the internal 
arrangement of its matters (’die innere Gliederung des Stotts'). The 
single parts of the original uork are perfectly recognisable, viz. (i) 
the Introduction, consisting of mahgala and praise of poetry; (2) the 
story promised in the title of the poem. Of this story mainly the 
pictures of scenery, &c. have been preserved, but besides them 
features enough to show the general course of events. (In this 
second part, the internal arrangement of the matters, too. is dis- 
tinctly recognisable; viz. (a) Praise of Yasovarman. (b) his campaigns 
(c) his amusements after his victory.); (3) the poet's personal history 
forms the conclusion of the poem. 

The same arrangement of matters is to be observed in Bilhana's 
Vikramahkadevacarita, and appears to have been the usual one 
in historical poetry." 

5. These assumptions would account for the fact that the number of 
stanzas, in the different MSS., widely differs. The commentator's 
recension and MS. J, which represents it, contains 1102 stanzas, 
whereas the sum of all the additional stanzas contained in the other 
MSS. is 133, i. e., more than 1/9 of the total sum. The single MSS. 
differ in the number and in the arrangement of these additional 
stanzas. Hence, Jacobi concludes that several copyists of the ab- 
stract inserted into it such stanzas of the original work which they 
were pleased with, or such which for some other reason, they wished 
to preserve. Such an enlarged edition was the archetype of MSS. 
K, P, Dc. 

6 . All these assumptions are corroborated by the title ot the commen- 
tary, which reads thus: Hanpala-viracita-Gaudavaha-siecA-tika. Cp. 
Pandit, p. vi i. 

7. Shankar Pandurang Pandit argues that the concluding stanza 1207 
clearly shows that the body of Vakpati's poem was to come after 
it. This stanza runs as follows: 

Asia Major, Jan. 1924 2 
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7 TW M I qisi -v H; ^1 q ^ f^ri ^ fq^ttqiy ^ I 
€kfTT ^rfV* 37 WT <" II 

To this argument, Jacobi rightly objects that MSS. Dc and P contain 
the following additional stanza: 

'h<Al<H$<!IHH qwtiyl<t« <i a s q s I 
?TWtn IfTfJs TTMf^q- rTf Wrl ^ II 

Correcting in the first line to °f^, and *i 4 £ d to 4 s ^ rfj , 
he translates this stanza as follows: “des Kaviraja betitelten Vak- 
patiraja s Gaudavadha genannter Prolog wurde gemacht und so auch 
vollendet." As in this case the cfovy would be declared to be 

the poem itself, Jacobi thinks that this stanza has been contaminated 
from two half-stanzas in order to have a conclusion to the poem formed 
of words of the poet himself. “If this be true-- he says - we need 
not correct the text of this stanza as it has been handed down to us 
Gauclavaharn may have been, as an accusative case, the object of a 
verb which was contained in a preceding line which has been lost. 
At all events, it is certain that after stanza 1209 s °me other stanzas 
followed which concluded the poem. Hence it is by no means 
necessary that originally the proper story of Yasovarman was narrated 
after stanza 1209." 

I really do not think that Jacobi would to-day subscribe to all 
these arguments which he wrote in 1888. But as Winternitz does 
without discussing them, and as the conclusions drawn from these 
arguments are highly important for literary history, and especially for 
that part of it we are concerned with in this paper, I cannot forbear 
discussing them in connexion with what has been said above on 
Bhavabhuti. 

The essential point which, indeed, settles the whole question, is 
that treated under 7. Let us begin with it our discussion. 

First of all, it is a fact that in most Sanskrit MSS. the con- 
cluding stanzas ot the poets are omitted by the copyists. If they are 
preserved in a MS., they at once point to the fact that this MS. 
deserves special attention. 

Now I ask: If the Gaudavaha be indeed what Jacobi thinks it to 
be. i. c. a mere abstract of the original work, an abstract from 
which the main portions were omitted, viz. the account of Yasovar- 
man's campaign against the Gauda king, which the author so pom- 
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pously promises to treat in detail, how could the person who made this 
abstract, which in reality destroyed the essential part of the poet's 
work, lay such a stress on concluding- his abstract with the poet's 
authentic statement that it was concluded? 

But it he did, how was it possible that he did not simply copy 
the genuine concluding stanza, hut replaced it by a contamination of a 
line of this stanza, and of a line of a stanza from the end of the In- 
troduction, the result of this contamination being a stanza winch zvas 
unintelligible'? Everybody. I trust, will see that such a proceeding on 
the part of the author of the supposed abstract is an absolute im- 
possibility. 

Hence the stanza discussed by Jacobi cannot, possibly, have been 
composed in the manner assumed by him; it must be taken, in the 
wording which we read in the MSS., as the authentic production of 
the poet himself. A correction of J| -j ^ 3 g to JpJ ^ d gl is. of course, 
out of place. For such titles are properly adjectives, the substantives 
denoting the literary species of the poetical production, being mentally 
supplied. In our case, the substantive to be supplied is IdiMH. 
and the genuine title of the poem is not Gaudavaho. as Sh. P. Pandit 
wrongly prints on the title page, but Gaudavaham. See the colophon 
of MS. P. ed., p. li, and in general my remarks. ZDMG. lix, p. 1, 
note 1 . 

This is the reason why in MS. Dc (for in P only has been 

preserved) the wrong reading °vahaw has crept into the wording of 
the stanza. The genuine reading must, of course, be Gaiaiai'ahe. and 
the correct translation of the couplet is this: "In the (mahakavya) 
entitled Gaiidavaham, by Vakpatiraja. whose title is "King of the 
poets,” this is the Introduction | composed and finished 

(by him)." 

This absolutely necessary correction ceases to be a conjecture 
by the testimony of MS. K. the colophon of which Jacobi has over- 
looked. On p. iv, the editor gives the concluding words of this MS. 
Their beginning runs as follows: II 

^rnrnfte ii 

Here, the second line of the stanza has been sadly mangled 
and corrupted, no doubt because the last leaf of the original from 
which K was copied, had been injured, and with it the text of its last 
line. Cp. the state of the stanza in P. But, fortunately, the first line 
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of the stanza has been preserved in its authentic wording. Only 
°fw before has been dropped. 

K is an excellent palm-leaf MS., dated Sarnvat 1289. Dc is not 
dated; but to judge from its general appearance, from the form of 
its script, and from its habit of expressing numerals by letters, it is 
even older than K. P is dated Sarnvat 1286. 

Hence it is absolutely, and beyond any shadow of a possible doubt, 
established by the poet's own authentic wording that the Gaiidavaha, 
as we have it, is only the Introduction ('3PSJ to the poem which 

he intended to write. 

All of Jacobi's other objections to this view are now easily dis- 
posed of. 

Ad 1. The text of the Gaiidavaha forms the kathapitha. How 
can we say that it is too bulky to form a single asvasar The poet 
himself tells us, in the stanza quoted above, p. 10, that the MSS. 
(plural!) of his katha were "huge,"’ “immense." There cannot 

possibly be, I suppose, any doubt about the signification of fq </ . 
And if there were, it would be removed by the pompous and very long 
announcement of the body of Yakpati's work. See above, p. 15. 

Ad 2. Whence do we know that the poet did not intend to 
insert similar descriptions in the body of his work? 

Ad 3. Such an abstract as Jacobi supposes our Gaiidavaha to 
be, would be, as far as I know, quite a unique production in Indian 
literature. If, indeed, later poets did not take any interest in historical 
events, why is it that works like the Harsacarita and the Rajataran- 
gini with its supplements, and even such booklets as the Ksitlsavam- 
savall, have been handed down to us? And why is it that this self- 
same man who, according to Jacobi, took so little interest in Yaso- 
varman's person that he omitted the whole account of his campaigns, 
nevertheless showed so much interest in the same ruler's person that 
he carefully preserved all the long, and tedious, and vile, and repulsive 
flatteries which the poet bestows on him throughout the whole of the 
text? Poetical skill, moreover, may be shown in the descriptions of 
battles as well as in those of sceneries, and as all the classical poets 
were court poets and had. ex officio , to celebrate their lords' warlike 
achievements, they had, methinks, reasons enough not to neglect the 
study of descriptions of campaigns and of battles which had been 
given by celebrated poets. 
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Ad 4. Jacobi himself lays special stress on the fact that the 
internal arrangement of the events related has been preserved in our 
text of the Gaudavaha. If this is granted, how is it possible that the 
very long announcement of the main story has been placed at the end 
ol the poem instead of at its beginning? And how is it possible that 
this part of the poem has been preserved by a compiler who is 
supposed to have eliminated all those parts which were considered bv 
the poet himself to be the most essential portion of his composition : 

Ad 5 - Spurious stanzas, as every scholar knows who has to deal 
with many MSS. of a single work, abound in the different copies. In Kali- 
dasa's Meghaduta, the difference between the shortest and the most 
comprehensive texts is 13 out of 125 stanzas. As to Jacobi's assump- 
tion that the scribes embodied genuine stanzas of the original text in 
the abstract they were copying, I cannot see anything more improbable. 
For such a proceeding on their part would presuppose, first, the 
existence of many copies of the full original work in their time, 
and secondly, a very intense interest they took in, and a very accurate 
knozvledge they possessed of, this complete original. Such being the 
case, what probability is there that they did not copy this highly 
valued work, but in preference of it a scanty abstract from it: 

Ad 6. The tlka is contained in MS. J. only. The editor had at his 
disposal not the original, but only a very bad copy of it. Thus 
we have no guaranty that the colophon of the, commentary is the 
same in the copy as in the original MS. But even if this be the 
case, I cannot find that the commentator's °^nT° makes any difficulty. 
He, of course, was aware of the fact that he w r as not commenting on 
the detailed account of Yasovarman’s digvijava. But as the katha- 
pitha gives a brief sketch of it. it is substantially an abstract (TETTT) 
of it. 

To all these considerations, we may add that nowhere in our text 
of the Gaudavaha does there seem to be any gap. The historical events 
are mentioned in a very summary manner, in the way of a general 
survey of the facts which the poet intended to treat in detail 
(see his stanza 844 quoted above, p. 15) in the body ot his work; but 
all the stanzas treating these facts are well connected with one 
another, and it is impossible for me to see how the huge portions ot 
the narrative which Jacobi supposes to have been omitted could be 
inserted into the text as we have it. 
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Thus I do not doubt but that, in these exceptionally old MSS., 
the text of the Gaudavaha has been handed down to us, on the 
whole, as its author wrote it; that there are no gaps in the text; that 
this text, as its last stanza declares, is only the kathapitha, or Intro- 
duction; and that its author never executed his intention of composing 
the huge work which was to be the real Gaudavaha. 

Let us now consider the chronological inferences to be drawn 
from these facts. 

On page 67, Jacobi quotes stanza 832 of the Gaudavaha which 
reads thus: 

Tn^rr i 

NJ 

wru wre ^rwr afffa ii 

i. e., "Such terrible portenta then arrived in the worlds, when the king, 
having by a side-look restrained in a moment his vassals' trans- 
gression of their rank, set out (on his digvijaya)." 

The passage in which this stanza occurs is destined to show that 
Yasovarman was an incarnation of Krsna, and, hence, the lord of the 
worlds. The portenta enumerated in stanzas 8.27 ff. did not occur in 
his territory, but in the territories oi his enemies and of such of his 
vassals who "were not at once willing to follow him in his expedition. 
This is the explanation which the commentary gives of the passage 
in question, and I am at a loss to see. how Jacobi's translation of 
could possibly fit the context. Jacobi translates: "Solche 
schreckliche Zeichen geschahen damals, als der Komg, zeitweilig in 
seiner Stellung erschuttert. mit zuckenden Augenwinkoln (zum K ample) 
auszog." Rut j does not mean “mit zuckenden Augenwinkoln." 

and ^Tnn 4| i|Md cannot signify "zeitweilig in seiner Stellung 

erschuttert." Even if this meaning could be forced upon the wording 
of the original, it would be impossible here. For firstly, such a men- 
tion of a heavy danger which the ruler had just escaped would 
make an amaiigalam, i. e. a thing which Hindu poets are most careful 
to avoid; and secondly, how can a king set out on a digvijaya im- 
mediately after having experienced a serious menace to his royal 
position? Jacobi thinks that this transitory "Erschutterung" was the 
defeat inflicted upon him by Lalitaditya of Kashmere. This, at all 
events, seems quite impossible to me. For first, after such a defeat 
his digvijaya would simply have been an impossibility, and secondlv. 
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the wording of Kalhana's stanza quoted above, p. 9, shows that this 
defeat was not a transitory, but a definitive one. Through it Yaso- 
varman was reduced to the state of a panegyrist at his victorious enemy's 
court, i. e ., to the same position which his prisoner, prince Yakpati, 
had at his own court before Lalitaditya" s victory. 

If ] therefore, the eclipses of the sun and of the moon mentioned 
in the passage under consideration really occurred, they must have 
done so before, or on, Yasovarman's departure tor his digvijaya as 
well as before his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya. Jacobi thinks 
this interpretation of the passage to be impossible on the ground 
that, at this moment, according to stanzas 193 — 201. only auspicious 
omina occurred. But it is clear from the whole context ot stanzas 
827 ft., that the portenta mentioned there occurred merely as the 
consequences of Yasovarman's side-looks, and were not directed against 
him, but against his enemies and those vassals of his, who, tor a 
moment, hesitated to join his army. 

If, therefore, Yakpati hint at the eclipses of the moon and of the 
sun which, according to Jacobi, took place on August 14 th , 733 A. D., 
this would be not the date of Lalitaditya' s victor ) . but that of Yaso- 
varman s departure for his digvijaya. 

As this event must have occurred several years before Lalita- 
ditya subdued Yasovarman. the date of Bhavabhuti's Mahavlracarita 
as well as that of Yakpatiraja's Gaudavaha will, probably, be some 
years later than 733 A. D. This approximate date is in accordance 
with the fact that "la defaite de Yasovarman par Muktapida (/. c. 
Lalitaditya) se place done entre I an 736 et lan 747. plus pres de 
la premiere de ces deux dates vraisemblablement . 1 

' Levi and Chavannes, JA. 1895 , !’■ 353' 

is , 134. 


Cp. Sir Aurel Stein's note on Kalhana 



ALTTURKESTANISCHE VOLKSPOESIE II 

Von C. BROCKELMANN 
VII. Liebespoesie. 

Die in dieser Rubrik vereinigten Stucke sind durchweg Vier- 
zeiler zu je sieben Silben. Sie mogen zumeist von Hause selbstandig 
gewesen sein so gut wie die gleichgebauten Manis der osmanischen 
Volkspoesie (s. z. Ik Kiinos, Oszman-torok nepkoltesi gyiitemeny 
II, Budapest 1889. S. 181 ft"). Dock ist es nicht ausgeschlossen, dab 
mehrere solcher Strophen ein durch gleichen Reim zusammen- 
geschlossenes Ganze gebildet haben. Da sicli solche Stucke aber 
jetzt nur durch subjektive Willkiir wieder zusammensetzen lieben, 
sollen die iiberlieferten Teile nach dem Reime und nacli der Reihen- 
folge. wie sie in Kaschgharis Diwan erscheinen, geordnet werden. 
Die Reihenfolge der Reime bestimmt das arabische Alphabet. 

1. Jiiknub man a imladi koziim jasin jamlcidi 
bayrim basin amladi alkin bolub ol kiicar, 

Sie neigte sich und grufite mich, wischte die Trane meines 
Auges ab, heilte die Wunde meiner Leber und ging als Wanderer 
weiter. Ill 60, 14,15. 

2. a) Bulnar mini ulas koz qara manic qizil jitz 

andin tamar tiikal tiiz bulnab jana ol qacar. 

Das schwimmende Auge nimmt mich gefangen, das schwarze 
Mai. das rote Gesicht; von dort triiufelt die ganze Schonheit; nach- 
dem es mich gefangen. flieht es wieder. I 58, 14, 15. 

c) jiylab udu artadim bayrim basin qartadim 

qacmij qutuy irtadim jaymur kibi 1 qan sacar. 

Ich weinte hinter ihr her und verdarb, ich rib die Wunde meiner 
Leber wieder auf, ich suchte das entschwundene Gluck, wie Regen 
flieLt das Blut. I 229, 3, 4. 

1 Text kiini d. h. am Regentage. 
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d) Avlab miini qoimamz ajiq ajib qaimaaiz 
aqar k'oziim os taniz tdgrd jura qus near. 

Nachdem du micli gefangen hast, verlasse mich nicht und nach- 
dem du ein Ver.sprechen gegeben, weiche nicht davon ab: mein 
stromendes Auge ist das Meer, rings darum fliegen die Vogel. II 38. 
11. 12 (vgl. Kel. Szemle 18,35). 

3. a) Bardi k'oziim jaruqi aldi bziuu qonuqi 

qanda brine qoniqij amdi udin 2 udynrnr. 

Meines Auges Glanz (d. i. die Geliebte) ist entschwunden und 
hat meine Seele als Gast mitgenommen. Wo ist ihr Autenthalt jetzt: 
Eben weekt sie mich aus dem Schlate. I 48, C, 7. 

b) Udik mini qamitii saqinc maim jumitti 

kbnlitm anar amitti juzinn mania saryarur. 

Die Sehnsucht regte mich auf, die Sorgo uberkam ich: mein 
Herz neigto sich zu ihr, mein Antlitz wird bleich. I 66. 7, 8. 

c) Kowliim anar qainaju ictin anar oinaju 

kaldi mana boinaju oinab m'ani aryarur. 

Mein Herz wallte fur sie auf, als ich innen mit ihr spielte; sie 
kam stolz zu mir, spielte mit mir und ermiidete mich. I 193, 3.4- 

d) Ozibn mam » bud itr sin oti anin caqlanur. 

Meine Seele ist eine Wachtel; sie wild an ihrem Feuer bin- und 
hergedreht (wie am Bratspieb) I 423, 5. 

e) Udik oti tutunub opkd jitrak qayndur. 

Das Feuer der Sehnsucht entbrannte; Lunge und Herz ver- 
brennen davon. 11114,3. 

f) Tim kiln turub jijlaju jasim mania sai rulur. 

Indem ich Tag und Nacht weine, traufeln meine Tranen. 
II 183, 12. 

g) K'brdi mam amlajii baqti mana imlajii 

qaldim k'oniil tumliju qadyu mdtii turyitrur. 

Sie sah mich an, um mich zu heilen, sie schaute mich an, um 
mich zu griiben; ich blieb mit erstarrtem Herzen, die Sorge halt mich 
fest. Ill 218, 14, 15. 

4. Zwei Viererstrophen von Siebensilblern (einmal aber siebenmal 
zwei statt zweimal sieben) mit Reim am zweiten und vierten Vers auf r: 

1 S. Verbesserung in Bd. Ill, 337» "O aber falsch vokalrsiert ist. 

- S. 1. fur ucTin: Ablativ zu tt Schlaf R I 159> v .d- tl I 13 
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a) Kizlab tutar siiviigliik adris kiini balgiirar 
basliy koziig jaisama 1 jasi anw suv aqar 2 . 

Wenn man die Liebe auch verborgen halt, so erscheint sie doch 
am Tage der Trennung; das venvundete Auge beneide nicht. seine 
Tranen flic hen wie Wasser. II 135, 14, 15 

b) Konli k'djitb qani qunb ayzi acib qijrar Is. D 
siyuryalir udiklar assiz juzi burqurar. 

Mit \ _ erbranntem Herzen, vertrocknetem Blut und oftenem Munde 
bricht er in Lachen aus; die Sehnsucht verzehrt ihn beinahe, das 
Antlitz des Sinnlosen wire! runzelig. II 148, 3, 4 (vgl. Kel. Szemle 
18, 44 n. 1.). 

5. Sechs Siebensilblerpaare mit Reim auf q: 

a) Aqtiimr kozioit jidaq tuslanitr or dak juyaq. 

Mein Auge la fit Wasserquellen entstroinen, mittags rasten dort 
lenten und Juyaqwasservogel. I 190. 11, III 13, 12 (mit der Var. tid qiltir ). 

bj Kim ajib istur qulaq ai aid artnc butaq. 

Wen horte das Ohr sagen: Das Haus des Mondes ist ein Wa- 
cholderzueig (d. h. das mondgleiche Antlitz tier Geliebten an der 
gertenschlanken Gestalt) 1315,7. 

c) Ikladi m'anm adaq kormadib * oyri iuzaq 

ikladim andin uzaq amlagil iimdi tuzaq. 

Mein Fufi erkrankte. da ich die versteckte Falle nicht gesehn 
hatte; clavon war ich lange krank. heile mich jetzt Geliebte. I 317, 
16, 17. 

d) Aiya/zr oqni azaq takmiidi bu sav tisaq 

Die Yerfuhrerin wollte ihren Pfeil abschiel-ien , aber dies ver- 
laumderische Wort erreichte mich nicht. II 18. 3 

e) oyrayim kandii jiraq buluadi mam qaraq. 

Mein eigenes Ziel ist fern, das Auge nahm mich getangen. 
Ill 21. 11. 

6. Drei Strophen zu vier Sechssilblern mit erst Binnen- dann 
Kndreim auf k: 

a) aid ton anar savitg bizni taba na aliik 

kactiw jazz* karik qirlar iidiz baditk. 

1 S. z. 1 . fur baisamu \gl. I, I 37 o- 

2 S. z 1 . fur sr rqar. 

0 Diese dreimal belegte Form und die gleich gebiideteD vier anderen (t,. K. S/. 18, 461 
Mill Bang SBPrAk. 1923, XVH, 131 in die Instrumentalformen auf martin \erbessern. 

1 S. 7. 1 . fur blzi. 
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Ich sagte zu ihr: Geliebte, wie weit (eig. wieviel Fingerbreiten) ist 
es zu uns! 1 Du bist uber die weite Ebene gekommen, uber die hohcn, 
machtigen Berge. I 86, n, 12. 

b) Aidi saniu ndit amgak talim idit( :) 

jumsar qatiy udu kbulian saua jugriik. 

Sie sprach: Hinter dir waren Muhe und Not(r) sehrgrob: die harten 
Berge (vgl. I 81, 12) werden weich, mein Herz eilt zu dir. I 101, 1. 2 2 . 
Zu udu nach vgl. I 81. 13 -15, oben II 1. 2 3 , 4 B 2 (SA 19), VII 2 c, Uig. 
Ill 49, 28, Manich. I 13, Radi. I 1702 ut, 1594 ui. zu id// uig. idiq Ver- 
hangnis Radi. I 1382? 

c) jf a Ivin ania kdzi jalkin anm ozi 

tolun ajiji jiizi jardi mania juriik. 

Voll Zauber (Instr.) ist ihr Auge, ihre Seele ein Wanderer, vie 
ein Vollmond ihr Gesicht. sie spaltete mein Herz. Ill 25. 3, C. 

7. Sechs Zehnsilbler mit Reim auf iua (wl. 

a) Qoiyasub jatsa anm jitsiua alsiqar ogin anm sbz/ua 
mm kisi joluyi bol/ib oziaa birgdldr oziin anm kozinix. 

Wer an ihrem Busen schlaft, verliert wegen ihres Gesichtes und 
ihrer Rede den Verstand: 1000 Menschen wurden ihr Opfer, werden 
ihre Seele geben um ihres Auges willen. I 206. 11, 12 ♦ (vgl. Kel. 
Szemle, 18, 48) III 10, 14. 

b) Avlalur ozitm anm ti/zwa amlaliir kozian anm tozma. 

Aleine Seele wild von ihrer Schonheit gethngen, mein Auge durch 

ihren Staub geheilt. I 248. 14 

8. Yier Siebensilbler: 

Birin > mania sozkija mauhg qara tuzqija 

jalvin tutar kozkija m/mum mania bilma 

Gib mir ein Wortchen, du mit dem Male, schwarzes Salzkornchen, 
zauberisches Auglein, erkenne meine Qual. Ill 266. 3, 4. 

9. Udik mani kiicajiir tun kiai turub jr/laju 

kordi kozian tavraqin jurti qalib aylaju. 

1 Oder ist naluk zu lesen und zu ubersetzen : Warum bwt du zu uns gekommen 
uber usw. 

Ks Paraphrase: .,Wie bist du zu uns uber die schwierigen Pas^e gekommen**, 
scheint diese Strophe unmittelbar an die vorhergehende anzukniipfen. 

3 Dort le^e ich jetzt in Vers 3 lieber az\iim „ich bedrangte** von az-maq I 152 ^ 
vgl. avib eh. Ill B. 4; dieser Vers steht ubrigens noch II 12 j 0 , n nut der \ an ante a!ih. 

\ \Yo falsch tfitin fiir oziin. 
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Die Sehnsucht ubenvaltigt mich, Tag und Nacht weine ich be- 
standig. mein Auge sah schnell. dass seine Heimat weinen blieb. 
Ill 194. 11, 12. 


VIII. Naturschilderungen. 

Resonderes Interesse beanspruchen die zahlreichen Bruchstiicke 
von Gedichten, in denen das Wiedererwachen des Naturlebens im 
Fruhling gefeiert wird. Man konnte zwar vermuten. dab einige dieser 
Stellen im Zusammenhang von groberen Heldengedichten vorgekommen 
waren. Walirscheinlicher aber ist es, dab sie von vornherein selb- 
standig waren; ein im Tone den unseren ganz gleiches Liedchen, 
das er im Schlubvers ausdrucklich als Gazal bezeichnet, hat Ruby im 
in die Josefsgeschichte seiner Qisas al-anbija’ (Kasan 1877) S. 131 
eingelegt. Wir erinnern uns dabei, dab Naturschilderungen auch in 
der Poesie sogenannter Naturvblker gar nicht selten sind, und dab 
sie hier ursprunglich im Dienste des Fruchtbarkeitszaubers gestanden 
haben, s. K. Th. Preub, Die geistige Kultur der Naturvolker, S. 89. 

1. Funf Strophen von je vier Siebensilblern mit Reim auf z: 

a) Jai baruban arkuzi aqti aqin umnduzi 

toydi jaruq jolduzi tiula soziun kidgusuz. 

Als der Fruhling kam. Hob sein Schmelzwasser und sein Wild- 
bach, der Glanzstern ging auf, here mein Wort, ohne zu lachen 
I, 88, 14, 15. 

b) Tiirluk ciiciik jarildi barcin jadim kari/di 

ucmaq jari kdriddi tomluy jlin 'ci kalgiisuz. 

Allerlei B lumen bluhten auf, ein Brokatteppich ward ausgebreitet, 
der Paradiesesort ward sichtbar, die Kalte kehrt nicht wieder. I 107. 
15, 16. 

0 Ayd( bolit kokrajii jaymur tol{ sakriju 

qaltq ani iikriju qanca barir balgitsiiz. 

Die Wolke stieg donnernd auf. Regen und Hagel sprangen her- 
aus, die Luft bewegte sie, wohin sie geht, ist unklar. I, 296. 7.8. 

d) Qus qurt qamuy tirildi arlik tisi tirildi 
bgiir alib tarildi ji nc l a jana kirgitsiiz. 

Vogel und wilde Tiere wurden alle wieder lebendig, Mannchen 
und Weibchen versammelten sich, sie bildeten Herden und zerstreuten 
sich, ohne wieder ins Lager einzugehn. Ill 4. 11, 12. 
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e) Jai kbrgma inannia suvlar uza tajanma 

asizltkig ammma tilda ciqar adgu soz. 

Traue nicht der Schonheit des Fruhlings. stutze dich nicht auf 
Wasser, sei nicht zu Schlechtigkeit bereit, von deiner Zunge komrne 
gutes Wort. Ill 120, 17, 18. 

2. Yier Zwolfsilbler mit durchgehendem Endreim auf r. 

a. Tanya suvi tasra ciqib tayiy olar 
artuclari takra oniib tizkin jatar. 

Das FluCnvasser kam heraus und iiberflutete den Berg; die Wa- 
cholder sprossen ringsum hervor und wachsen in Reihon 1 . I 355, 10, 11. 

b. Qordai qoyu anda ucub jumyin otar 
qiizyun janan sairab anin uni butar. 

Kormoran und Schwan fliegen dort und singen zusammen: Rabe 
und Elster schwatzen soviel, dab davon ihre Stimme schwindet. Ill 
182, 7, 8. 

3 Jaruq jolduz toyarda udnu kalib baqannan 
satulaju sairasib lathy uniin qus otar. 

Wenn der hello Stern aufgeht, erwache ich, komme und schaue; 
die Vogel schwatzen (s. Ill 239, 1), zwitschern und singen mit suBer 
Stimme zusammen. Ill 146, 2, 3. 

4. Yier Siebensilbler, die vielleicht in einem Heldengedicht ge- 
standen haben; mit durchgehendem Reim auf r\ 

Atil suvi aqa tuner qaja tubi qaqa turur 

baliq talim baqa turur kolio.t taqi kusat iir. 

Das Wasser der Wolga fliebt bestandig und schlagt den steinigen 
Grund; viele Fische und Frosche sind darin. die Wasserflache ist 
voll(r). I 70, 8, 9. 

5. Drei Strophen von Siebensilblern mit Endreim auf nur\ 

a) Jurat ti jasij cas savurdi brim qas 

tizildi qara qus tun kiin iiza jiirganiir 

Fir schuf den grunen Turkis, streute die hellen Jadesteine aus; 
das Sternbild der Wage wurde angeordnet. Tag und Xacht drehn sich 
umeinander. I 277, 9, 10. 

b) Jugiirdi kaval at caqtldi qizd ot 

kbjiirdi arut ot sacrab anin ortanur. 

1 K. ubersetzt Uzkin Instr. von /i:ii Reihe I 324, 5 doppelt durch saffan in Reihe 
und kaannahu miquadu /at asm „als ob es Zugel \\aren“ - vgl. I 2S4, 12, Radi. 

in 1398. 
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Das edle Rol-j sprang, das rote Feuer wurde geschlagen: das 
Unkraut verbrannte, (das Feuer) sprang auf und es wurde davon ver- 
brannt. II 105, 16, 17. 

c) Buc buc otar saniurguk boyzi ucun manlaniir. 

Buc buc singt der samiirgitk (ein der Nachtigall ahnlicher Vogel 
in der Sprache von Balasafun); fur seine Kehle sammelt er Korner. 
II 232, 9. 

6. Sechzehn Strophen von Siebensilblern mit Kndreini auf sitr, sur. 

a) Qaqlar qamuy kblardi taylar hast ilardi 

abun tint jilirdi tutu ca'cak cargasiir 

Alle Sumpt'e wurden zu Seen, der Gipfel der Berge erschien m 
der Feme, der Hauch der Welt wurde heib, die Blumen stellten sich 
um die Wette (?) in Reihen. I 157, 6. 7, II 225. 13, 16. 

b) Qar buz qamuy ariisdi taylar suvi aqisdi 

koksin bolit urusdi qaiyuq bolub akrisur. 

Schnee und Fis schmolzen ganz. die Bergwasser flossen zusammen, 
die graue Wolke stieg aut'; wie ein Kahn schwankte sie. I 1C2. 9. 10. 

c) Qulan tiikal qomutti arqar suqaq jumutti 

jailay taba amitti tiskin 1 turub sakrisur. 

Die Wildpferde alle regte er (der l'ruhling) auf. die Steinbocke 
und die Gazellen vereinigte er, machte sie geneigt zur Sominerung, 
sie standen in Reihen und sprangen zusammen. I 184, 10, 11. 

d) Tuman c'acak tizildi bukiindan ol jazildi 

bkiis jatib uzaldi jirda qopa adrisur. 

Die vielen Blumen wurden aufgereiht sie breiteten sich von ihrem 
Dickicht aus. sie batten sich in langem Schlaf entwickelt, sie erheben 
sich von der Erde und trennen sich I 199, 7. 8. 

e) Jasin atib jabtadi tuman turub tusnadi 

adyir qisir kisnadi bkiir alib oqrasur. 

Der Blitz schleuderte und blitzte, der Nebel stand und geriet in 
Bewegung, Hengst und Stute wieherten. er nahm ein Rudel und 
schnaufte. I 200, 16. 17. 

f) At qopub (s. 1 .) avlaniib aq bolit orlanub 

bir bir iiza oklanub saclub suvi awrasur. 

Wcnn der Mond autgeht und einen Hof bekommt, wenn die weibe 
Wolke aufsteigt und sie sich ubereinander turmen, dann ergie&t sich 
das Wasser rauschend. I 217. 10. 11. 

1 S. z. 1. fur tzkq vgl. I 324, 5 tizik Reihe, oben 2 a. 
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g) Jijqi j'arin atlinur otlab amji atlanur 

bakl'dr samitz atlanur savnitb 'okitr isrihir. 

Da^ Yieh wirft sich zu Boden. fn£>t Gras und wird davon be- 
fleischt, die Fursten reiten feiste Pterde, die Herden freuen sich und 
beilien einander. I 239, 17, 18. 

h ) Qizi! sariy arqasib jabkin jasil juzkasib 

bir bir garii jorgasib ja/uuq ani taulasur. 

Rote und gelbe (Blumen) haufen sich ubereinander, dunkle und 
grune schlingen sich ineinander und sind incinander gewickelt. der 
Mensch bewundert sie. I 331, 6, 7 

i) Tagma cacak bkuldt buqiiqlanib b'okiildi 

tuksin iitkun tukiddi jaryalimat jorgamr. 

Alle Blumen wurden ubereinander gehauft. sie bauschten und 
beugten sich, sie wurden zu Knoten verknotet und drehten sich fast 
bis zum Spalten. I 365. 2, 3: II 22 8. 3, 4 (mit jazlib janii fur jaryah- 
mat\ zu dieser Form vgl. oben II 1, 8; II 3 A, 4. 5). 

k) Alin tiibu jasardi unit otin jasurdi 

kolnta suvin kosardi sr/ir buqa munrasur 1 . 

Die Gipfel und Hugel wurden grun. er bedeckte sie mit frischen 
Pflanzen, er lieb das Wasser des Sees ubertreten. Kuh und Stier brullen 
einander an II 66. 1,2. 

l) Jay mitr jayub sacildi turlitg cacak sucaldi 

jingii qabi acijdi ; cindan jif’dr juyrusur. 

Der Regen regnete und ward ausgestreut. alle Arten Blumen 
wurden (ihrer Hullen) entkleidet, die Hulle der Perle ward geoffnet. 
Sandel und Moschus werden zusammengeknetet II 97. 14. 15. 

m) Kaldi asiu asnajii qadqa tukal u.uiaju 

kirdi budun qistaju 2 qara bolit kokrashr. 

Er (der Fruhling) kam mit Wehen. ganz einem Schneesturm 
gleichend, das \ T olk kam vor Kalte zitternd herein, die schwarze 
Wolke donnert. II, 176. 7. 8; III 108, 14, 15 

n) Qoidi bolut jaymurin karib tutar aq turin 

qirqa qodti ol qarin aqin aqar avrasur. 

i Diesem Worte, das K. Ill 297, Ii mit velaren Vokalen ansetzt wie Radi. 
IV 2191, gibt er II 2S8 3 — 6 , palatale Vokale. 

- S. z. I. fur qusnaju II 176. 8, qasnaju Ilf 10S, 15- 
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Die Wolke ergoB ihren Regen, spannte und hielt ihr weifies Netz, 
lieB ihren Schnee auf dem Bergzug, der Wildstrom ergieCit sich 
rauschend. III 29, 13, 14. 

o) Qocnar taka sasildi sayliq sitriik qos//ldt 

sutlar qamuy jusuldt oylaq qoa? jamrasur. 

Schaf- und Ziegenbock trennten sich, Mutterschafe und Herde 
vereinigten sich; alle Milch ward ausgegossen, Lamm und Ziege ver- 
mischen sich. Ill 72, 6, 7. 

p) Ordi bold iurasu aqti aqiji munrasu 

qaldi bit dun tawlasu kokrar taqi manrasur. 

Die Wulke erhob sich rauschend, der Wildbach floB tobend, das 
Volk blieb in Staunen, sie (die Wolke) donnerte laut. Ill 295, 5, 6. 

7- Fimf Siebensilblerpaare wechselnd mit Acht- und Sechssilblern, 
die vielleicht aus der Schilderung eines Gelages stammen. also auch 
an III hatten angeschlossen werden konnen. 

a) Quldaciqa min jayaq bare a bila airuq tajaq 

Dem Bettler tausend Nusse, bei dem alien noch einen besonderen 
Stock. I 349, 9. 

b) Oyraq art tiyraq jitni anin oylaq 

siili itsa sayraq jiri taqi aylaq. 

Die Manner der Oyraq (eines in (Jura Jiyac wohnenden Turk- 
stammes, s. I 108, 6) sind stark; ihre Nahrung sind Bockchen, auf 
ihrer Milch steht der Becher, aber ihr Land ist wiist. I 389 16, 17. 

c) Pisrilur jaqri qajaq tosyurur joyri canaq. 

Gekocht werden Lett und Butter und fullen Scluissel und Tupf. 
Ill 24, 6. 

d) Sadramis olyan qitjaq sarmamis siittan qajaq. 

Selten geworden ist die rede Hirse, abgeschopft die Butter von 
der Milch. Ill 125, 8. 

IX. Wettstreit zwischen Sommer und Winter. 

Obwohl der gleiche Reim nahe legen konnte, die folgenden Stucke 
an VIII 6 oder II 3 (s. Bd. I S. 14) anzuschliefien, ziehe ich es doch 
vor, sie gesondert zusammenzufassen, weil sie das bekannte Thema 
des Rangstreites behandeln u. zw. in der Form des Dialoges, also doch 
wohl einst selbstandig waren. Ich darf die Gelegenlieit benutzen, zu 
meinen Xotizen ,,Zur altesten Geschichte der arabischen Tenzone" in 
den Melanges H. Derenbourg, Paris 1909, S 231 ff., die zu Stein- 
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schneiders Werk uber die Rangstreitliteratur auch Nachtrage von 
Bacher 13 iff., allerdings nur aus jungen siidarabisch-jiidischen Quellen, 
brachten, hier nachzutragen, dab ich dies Thema jetzt auch schon 
vor 'Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (gest. uni 805) in der arabischen Poesie nach- 
weisen kann. Der dort zitierte Streit zwischen Herz und Auge findet 
sich schon in einem Gedicht des Qais b. Darih, Milchbruders des 
al-Husain b. 'All (gest. 680), auf den die Sage die Motive des zweiten 
Teils der Tristanfabel iibertragen hat (s. S. Singer, Arabische und 
europaische Poesie ini Mittelalter, Abh. der Pr. Ak. d. Wiss. 1918. 
Nr. 13, 8, wo nach Hammer falsch Doreidsch). Er sagt in einem 
Gedicht ini Kitab al-Aganl VIII, 113, 16, 17: 

„Mein Herz sprach zu meinem Auge und tadelte es: Das ist dein 
Lohn von mir, drum beibe auf den Stein; ich hatte dich vor ihr 
gewarnt, wenn du mir gehorcht hattest; nun lialte aus, denn du hast 
bei ihr nicht den Lohn dessen, der geduldig war.“ 

Venvandt ist auch das Thema des Streites zweier Liebenden vor 
deni Gerichtshof der Liebe selbst. das der Dichter Bassar b. Burd 
(gest. 783) eb. Ill 58, 19 — 23 behandelt. Auch dieser war persischer 
Herkunft wie ‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf. Darauf konnte man sich berufen 
als Stutze fur die von mir a. a. O. ausgesprochene Verniutung, dab 
die Tenzone ursprunglich in Persien zu Hause war; von da konnte sie 
ihren Weg ja auch zu unseren zentralasiatischen Tiirken gefunden 
haben. Nun findet sich aber schon ein Wettstreit zwischen Tamariske 
und Palme in Ebelings Keilsclirifttexten aus Assur religiosen Inhalts, 
I Nr. 145. Dies poetische Motiv ist also offenbar an verschiedenen 
Stellen Vorderasiens selbstandig aufgekommen. 

1. Sieben Strophen von Siebensilblern mit wechselndem Binnen- 
und Endreim auf siir, stir. 

a) Qis jai bilci toqusti k'ozun baqijti 

tutusqali jaqisti utyalimat oyrasur. 

Winter und Sommer schlugen sich. mit schiefen Augen sahen sie 
sich an, uni sich zu packen. naherten sich einander, um sich zu be- 
siegen, begegneten sich. I 149. 7- 8. 

b) Balciq baliq joyrulur c U' a! tavar jtyrihtr 

arnaklari oyrulur odyuc bila avrisiir. 

Schmutz und Kot haufen sich, die Armen und Elenden ziehn 
sich zuruck, ihre Finger werden gespalten, mit Peuer beschaftigen sie 
sich. I 210, 3, 4. 

Asia Major, Jan. 1924 3 
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c) Tumliy kalib qapsadi qntluy jajiy tobsadi 

qarlab ahun japsadi at jin iisiib amnsur. 

Die Kalte kam und wollte ( sie ) einschlieben. sie beneidete den 
glucklichen Sommer, sie schneite und bedeckte die Welt, Fleisch und 
Haut frieren und jucken. I 385. 15, 16 

d) Jai qis bila qaristi ardam jasiji qurusti 

carig tntub korusti oqtayali utrusur. 

Sommer und Winter kampf'ten miteinander, spannten den Bogen 
der Tapferkeit. stellten ein Heer auf und blickten sich an, um Pteile 
z.u schieben, stellten sie sich einander gegenuber. II 78, 16, 17. 

e) Sdndan qa'car shndilac mivida tinar qaryilac 

tatliy otar sauduzcac ixrkdk tisi ucrasur. 

Vor dir flieht der Sperling, in mir ruht die Schwalbe, sub smgt 
der Sprosser, Mannchen und Weibchen begegnen sich. I 435, 3. 4, 
III 134, 9, 10 

f) QtJ jai toy rid) savlanur dr at manin javrajur 

iklar jama savrajur at jin taqi tikrdsnr. 

Der Winter ruhmt sich gegen den Summer: durch mich werden 
Mann und Rob stark, die Kranken werden wieder gesund, Fleisch 
und Haut starken sich wieder. Ill 20". 16. 17, 

g) Sanda qopdr cadanlar qadyu si>oak jilanlar 
duk mi « quju tumanlar qudruq tikib jiigridnr. 

In dir (dem Sommer) erheben sich Skorpione, Fliegen, Miicken, 
Schlangen; einige tausende i/.u duk min vgl, I 280, 9). dichte zehn- 
tausende, mit aufgerichtetem Schwanze sturzen sie sich. Ill 271, 11, 12. 

2. Drei Achtsilbler mit einem Siebensilblcr am Schlufi, die trotz 
des gleichen Reimes also einem anderen Stuck entstammen mussen: 
01 qar qatnuy qijin mar as/iq tany aniji bnar 
javlaq jayi manda tinar sun kdliban tabrasur. 

jener ganze Schnee kommt im Winter herunter, Gemuse und 
Korn wachsen dadurch. in mir ruht der bose Feind; wenn du kommst, 
regt er sich. II 161, 15, 16. 

X. Weisheitsspriiche. 

Unter diesem Kapitel vereinige ich eine Reihe von Stucken, 
denen zumeist die gleiche pessimistische Wertung der Gegenwart auf 
Kosten der Vergangenheit zugrunde liegt, und solche. die allgemeine 


1 S. z. 1. fiir jaiyru. 
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Lebensklugheit. insbesundere im Vcrkehr mit Hi ihergestelltcn predigen, 
wie wir sie aus dem Qutadyu Bilig kennen. Diese Spruche scheinen 
z. T. selbstandigen Lehrgedichten zu entstanimen. 15 ei anderen ist es 
aber nicht ausgesch lessen, dab sie als Einlagen in erzahlende Ge- 
dichte oder Totenklagen verfabt sind: sie sind z. T. durch die gleiche 
Form und den gleichen Reim mit Rruchstucken, die nur aus solchen 
stammen konnen, die wir daher hier mit jenen zusammenfassen mubten, 
verbunden. Ich stelle die groberen Reihen vuran und ordne die klei- 
neren Bruchstucke nach den Reimbuchstaben in der arabischen 
Alphabetfolge. 

I, Zwolf Zwolfsilblerpaare mit Binnenreim am',-. 1 

a) Bard( aran qonuq k'oriib qutqa saqar 
qaldi javuz iijuq korub arm jiqar. 

Entschwunden sind die Manner, die es fur ein Gluck hielten, 
wenn sie einen Cast erblickten: geblieben sind die Schlechten, die ihr 
Haus abbrechen. wenn sie ein Wegzeichen sehn (das ihnen einen Gast 
zufuhren konnte). I 79. 13. 321, 7 unit airy fur jaritz). 

b) Otriik dn’an *) oyrilaju jiizga laqar 
alkin tasib birtnis asry basga (so!) qaqar. 

Der Listige sieht dem ankommenden Gast wie einem Diebe ins 
Gesicht; mit seiner Hand schleppt er die Speise herbei und schlagt 
ihn auf den Kopf. I. 94. 1. 

c) Gayri alib arqun munub arqar jiitar 
avlar kajik tar/ an iitib tilk'u tit tar. 

Er nimmt den Falken. steigt auts Rub. jagt und holt ein, er jagt 
den Hirsch. sendet den Windhund aus und fangt den Fuchs. I 352, 
15, 16. 

d) Qar/a qah bits a mimin ol buz soqar 
arci jasib tuzaq taba maw go, baqar. 

Wenn die Krahe Not leidet. hackt sie das Eis auf; wenn der 
Jager es versteckt, schaut sie auf das Xetz nach den Kornern. I 356. 7. 8- 

e) Oylum 'ogiU alyil biligsizlik kitar 
talqan kaniw balsa amir bakmas qatar. 

Mein Sohn, nimm Rat an, dann geht die Unwissenheit fort; wer 
gerostete Gerste hat. mischt danut Fruchtsaft. I 367. 15, 16. 

1 a und h werden ausdrucklich als yuzzischer Ilerkunft bezeichnet; c und g konnten 
aus einem Jagdgedicht stammen. 

2 S. z. 1. fur atun. 
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f) Buly aq okiis bolsa qacan bilgin jitar 
jah'saq tdlirn sairab ani tamyaq qatar. 

Wenn der Aufruhr viel wird, wenn dein Wissen in die Irre geht, 
wenn das Geschwatz viel wird, so schnurt es ihm die Kehle zu. 
I 389, 3' 4- 

g) Tanda bil'a korsa mam brdak atar 
qalva koriib qasyalaqi suvqa batar. 

Wenn mich die Ente morgens schieben sieht, wenn die Taucher- 
ente den Pfeil mit stumpfer Holzspitze sieht. taucht sie ins Wasser. 
I 434, 9, 10. 

h) Ordulanib jiiksak tayiy oylaq catar 
Uiyur taioin jufya alib jumyin satar. 

Er nahm den hohen Berg als Zuflucht und brachte das Bockchen 
(zur Ziege); am Morgen fahte er die Ui/uren leicht und verkaufte sie 
alle. II 237. 8. 9. 

i) Us as koriib jiiksak qaliq qodi caqar 
bilga kisi bgut birib tavraq uqar. 

Wenn der Geier eine Beute sieht, stiirzt er vom hohen Himtnel 
herab; wenn man deni weisen Manne einen Rat gibt. versteht er 
schnell. Ill 34. 14, 15. 

k) Kbluin qtani qopsa qali tamiy itiir 
korsa ani bilga kisi sbsga biitar. 

Wenn die Wogen meines Sees sich erheben, stoben sie gegen 
die Mauer; wenn ein Weiser es sieht, glaubt er dem Wort. Ill 100, 7. 8. 
b Bolsa kimm altnn kiuniis aria itar 
anda bolub taun garii 1 tapyin btdr. 

Wenn jemand Gold und Silber hat, schaftt er sich eine Heimat, 
wenn er dort ist, dient er Gott. Ill 189, 16. 17. 

m) Manda bulnnr savinc oti qadyu atar 
qarsi koriib say die ani ucmaq atar. 

Bei mir findet sich das Kraut der Freude. das den Rummer 
niederwirft; wenn der Treue mein Sell lob erbliekt, nennt er es ein 
Paradies. Ill 276, 12, 13. 

2. Siebzehn Elt'silblerpaare mit Endreim auf r\ 
a) Tavar ncun t'anri ddldmadib 
uja qadas oylini cinla boyar. 


S. z. 1. fur tangr bukru . 
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Um des Besitzes willen achtet er Gott nicht. Bruder und Ver- 
wandtensohn erdrosselt er in Wahrheit(r). I 80. 9 

b) Ardam til'd ogranin dolma kiwaz 
ardamsizin bgimsd amnagiidii aaar- 

Suche Tugend und lerne und sei nicht stolz; wer ohne Tugend 
sich ruhmt, kommt bei der Prufung in Verlegenheit. I 213, 5, 6. 

c) Qut qiviy 1 Airs a idim qulina 
kitnda isi jiiksab'an joqar ayar. 

Wenn Gott seinem fvnechte Gluck gibt, wachst seine Sache tag- 
lich und nimmt zu. I 269, 15, 16. 

d) Okiir siiriik qoi tii’i jondi bilii 
jumurlaju arkanin sutin sayar. 

Er sammelt ein Rudel und eine Herde. Schafe, Kamele, Pferde 
und melkt in der Fruhe ihre Milch. I 326, 4. 

e) Amgdksizin turyu joq munda tamu 
adgidiikiig kormadib azun cigar. 

Ohne Muhe bleibt der Mensch hier nicht; ehe er Gutes gesehn, 
geht die Welt voriiber. I 351, 13, 14. 

f ) Kanin a tutar baklaju ozi jimds 
saranliqin jiylaju altun jiyar. 

Seine Habe halt er wartend test und ilit nicht selbst; aus Geiz 
hauft er unter Weinen Gold auf. I 416, 8, 9. 

g) Aran qamny artadi nanlar udu 
tavar korhb uslaju 3 iiska cuqar. 

Alle Menschen sind schlecht geworden (aus Gier) nach den Dingen; 
wenn sie eine Habe sehn, sturzen sie sich darauf wie Geier auf die 
Beute. II 16, 1, 2 . 

h) Ki'cik bolitb jayini jirgu amas 
adgarmadib qodsa atu ilni qunar. 

Wenn der Feind klein ist. dart' man ihn nicht verachten (vgl. das 
Sprichwort Nr. 187 in Ostas. Zeitschr. VIII, 65). wenn man ihn labt, 
ohne sich um ihn zu kummern, stiehlt er einem das Reich. II, 24, 16, 17. 

i) Savinmagil jond okiir adyir a tan 4 
altun kiimus bulnuban ayi tavar. 

1 S. z. 1. fur quviy vgl. zu II 1,3. 

2 S. z. 1. fur nkn. 

3 S. z. 1. fur usnlaju. 

} S. z. 1. fur anin. 
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Freue dich nicht, wenn Rosse, Herden, Hengste und Kamelwallache, 
Gold, Silber. Kostbarkeiten (eig. Brokat) und Habe sich finden. II 
120, 14, 15. 

k) Jaqin jayuq kbnnddib namii kodiir 
qadas taba it kibi qinru baqar. 

Der Yenvandte sieht nicht auf den Yenvandten und wartet nur 
auf seinen Besitz. gegen den Bruder sieht er scheel wie ein Hund. 
Ill 16, 17. 18. 

l ) lavar jiyib suv aqin indi saqin 
qontm kibi idisin qodi javar. 

Wenn du Besitz gesammelt hast, denke es sei ein Gie&bach her- 
abgekommen; wie Geroll rollt er seined) Habe fort. Ill 46. 14. 15. 

m) JSilga aran savlarin alyil agiit 
adgii savvy adlasa ozga siwar. 

Nimm die Worte eines weisen Mamies als Rat an; wenn man um 
ein gutes Wort sich kummert. dringt es ins Herz ein. Ill 115, 9, 10. 

n) Toy ub taqi qalmadi maugii aran 
asun kind jolduzi tutci toyar. 

Nachdem er geboren, blieb der Mensch nicht ewig am Leben; 
die Sonne und die Sterne der Welt gehn bestandig neu auf. Ill 280, 3. 4. 

3. Drei Klfsilblerpaare mit Binnenreim auf r: 

a) Koziim jasi savruqub qodi aqar 
bilnib a .a an amgakin tukal aqar. 

Die Tranen meines Auges traufeln und flieben abwarts; es kennt 
und weib ganz die Muhe der Welt. II 180, 8. 

V 

b ) Azmi tiim kundhzi jalkin kacar 
kimni qal{ satyasa kucin kavar. 

Nacht und Tag der Welt gehn als Wanderer voriiber; uber wen 
sie hingehn, dessen Kraft schwachen sie. Ill 214, 6, 7. 

c) Jayi ariir jalmuquw nam tavar 
bilig ari jay is in nalik savar. 

Sein Feind ist des Menschen Habe; wie kann ein Kluger seinen 
Feind lieben? Ill 283. 1, 2. 

4. Vier Viererstrophen von je drei Sechssilblern mit wechselndem 
Binnenreim und einem Siebensilbler mit Endreim auf 

a) Tdimni o garni an biligni j'u gar man 

konulni tugarniau ardam iiza thrliinUr. 
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Meinen Herren preise ich, Wissen sammle ich, mein Herz binde 
ich daran, auf die Tugend zieht es sich zuruck. II 192, 10, 11 (vgl. 
Kel. Szemle 18, 47). 

b) Kite and/ bilakim jayudi tilakim 

talindi biligini t a grub aaar cartiliir. 

Mein Handgelenk wurde schwer, mein Wunsch nahte sich (der 
Erfullung), (die Quellen) meines Wissens wurden angebohrt, nachdem 
es mich dahin gefuhrt hat, schwindet (das Leben). II 117, 5, 6. 

c) Uluyni tilannan tavann jularman 

tilakni bularman ublaniir. 

Ich bitte den Grossen, stut/.e seine Habe, finde das Erbetene, 
deswegen wird mein Vieh geraubt. Ill 64, 3. 4. 

d) Biligni irdadim bukiini odiirdim 

ozianni adirdiui jidyil atim jazlinur. 

Ich suchte die Weisheit. wahlte den Klugen, sonderte mich selbst 
ab. mein weilimahniges Rofi wird gelost. Ill 173, 16, 17. 

5. Zwei Viererstrophen von Siebensilblern mit Reim am 2. und 
4. Verse auf r: 

a) Tovar kimin okilsa baklik aaar kargajitr 

avarsizin qalib bak aransisin amgajiir. 

Wer viel besitzt, deni ziemt die Furstenwurde; bleibt der Fur.st 
ohne Habc, so miiht er sich ohne Mannen ab. I 302. 15. 16. 

bt 'laari asm torUtti a 7 r i tazginur 

jolduzlari car/casib tun kiin iiaa jorgamir. 

Gott schuf die Welt, lhr Kreis dreht sich als ein gutes Vor- 
zeichen (s. I 75, 11); ihre Sterne steilen sicli in Reihen und die Nacht 
dreht sich um den Tag. II 244. 9. 10 

6. Viererstrophe von Acht- und Siebensilblern mit wechselndem 
Rinnenreim der drei ersten Verse und Schlubreim auf >■■. 

Qardtini jincu saqinmaa tusyuni inaiicu s?zijunaa 

bulmadiq naaga savinmaa bilgalar aid jirar. 

Halte Eiskugeln nicht iur Perlen, halte geschenkte Ehware nicht 
fur Arbeitslohn, freue dich nicht uber eine Sache, die du noch nicht 
gefunden hast; die Weisen tadeln das. I 331. 2. 3. 

7. Sieben Doppelverse zu zwolf Silben mit je zwei Zasuren mit 
durchgehendem Reim auf a(a); die erste Strophe zeigt diesen Reim 
nur am Schluij, an ihrer Zugehorigkeit /u den anderen kann man 
also zweifeln. 
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a) Bilga ixrig adgu tutub sozin isit 
ardiimini ogr 'aniban isqa sura. 

Halte den weisen Mann gut fest und hore sein Wort; lerne seine 
Tugend und erprobe sie am Werk. I 358, 7, 8. 

b) Alyil ogut mandin oyul hr dam tila 
Boida uluy bilga bolub bilgin ula. 

Nimm Rat von mir an, Junge, strebe nach Tugend; wenn du im 
Volk ein grober Weiser geworden bist, dann teile dein Wissen aus. 

I 52 , 4 , 5 - 

c) Kals'd qali jarliy bolub junciy uma 
kaldiir anuq bolmis asij tutma uma 

Wenn der Gast arm und bekummert zu dir kommt, bringe ihm 
die Speise, die bereit ist, und halte den Gast nicht auf. I 86, 1. 

d) Kuls'a kisi alma anar or tar kula 
baqqil anar adguliigun ay sin kula. 

Wenn dich jemand anlachelt, so wirf nicht nach ihm mit gluhen- 
der Asche; schau gtitig auf ihn mit lachelndem Munde. I 1 1 5, 15, 

II 22, 9, 10. 

e) Jasnat qilic bad iiza qaqqij jara 
biclib anin boini taqi qalqan tura. 

Lasse das Schwert uber seinem Haupte blitzen, schlage und 
spalte, so dab sein Hals abgeschnitten wird und sein Schild (nutzlos) 
bleibt. II 286, 11, 12. 

f) Tag m 'a ivat isqa koriib turyil ala 
caqmaq caqib ivsa qal{ udnur jula. 

Jede eilige Sache sieh erst an und mache halt, ehe du sie nimmst; 
wenn man sich beim Feuerschlagen beeilt, erlischt das Licht bald. 

III 19, 4. 5 - 

g) Jay in tab a titrii baqib bogdan bit a 
oyrab qali kalsa Sana qarsu sula. 

Blicke deinen Feind scharf an und wetze deinen Dolch; wenn er 
dir entgegenkommt, so stelle ihm ein Heer entgegen. Ill 203. 8, 9. 

h) Qorqma anar otru turub takra jitra 
qapsa anin albayutin andan jara. 

Fiirchte dich nicht, stelle dich ihm gegenuber und ringsum; wenn 
er angreift, wehre seine Helden ab. Ill 31 1, 14, 15. 

8. Drei Viererstrophen von Siebensilblern mit Reim am zweiten 
und vierten Vers auf ma(md ) : 
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a) Istib a fa a nan in savlarini qadirma 

nan qob bolnb kuvazlik qifnib jana qutunna. 

Wenn du die Worte deiner Eltern hurst, so widersprich nicht, 
wenn deine Habe viel geworden ist, werde nicht stolz und ubermutig. 

I 419- 5- 6 . 

b) Qoldas bila jarasyil qarsib adin odurma 
bak tut javas taqayu suvlin jazin adarma. 

Passe dich deinem Genossen an, wenn du mit ihm verkehrst. so 
wahle keinen anderen; halte fest das zahme Huhn und jage nicht 
deni Fasan auf dem Felde nach. Ill 8, 12, 13 (vgl. Sprichwort Nr, 63, 
a. a. 0. 56). 

c) Ayruq ayir ijinni adnayuqa jiidiirma 
acrub oziin iisarib adnayuni todurma. 

Lade als Last deine sclnvere Arbeit keineni andeien aut; lasse 
dich selbst nicht hungern, so dab dein Rlick trube wird und sattige 
nicht einen andern. Ill ;o, 3, 4. 

9. Vier Viererstrophen von Siebensilblern mit Reim am zweiten 
und vierten Verse auf qa, ya. 

a) Korkliig tonny ozhna tatliy asiy adinqa 

tutyil qonuq ayirliy jadsun cavin budunqa. 

(Ziehe) dir ein schones Kleid (an ) , die sube Speise (gib) den 
anderen; halte den Cast in Ehren. so wird deine Stimme im Volke 
entscheiden. I, 47, 9, 10 : 

b) QodyU inana aqiliq bolsun Diana ajaya 

idyil muni toqisya jbvgd Diana ulaya. 

LaB mir die Freigebigkeit, dab mir ein guter Name werde; schicke 
mich in den Kampf, gib mir ein Streitrob. Ill 129, 8, 9. 

c) Birmis (tavar ) 1 sanin bit jalmiq tapar qarinqa 
qalmis tavar adinin kirsa qara orunqa. 

Die Habe, die du hingibst (so liest und iibersetzt K., vielleicht 
besser bar mis die entschwunden) gehort dir; der Mensch dient ja 
dem Bauche; die Habe, die zuruckbleibt, gehort einem andein, wenn 
er ins schwarze Grab eingeht. Ill 167. 14, 15- 

d) Baqmas buditn savugsiiz judqi jiizi 2 saranqa 
qazyan ulic tiiziinluk qalsun cavin jarinqa. 

* Fehlt im Druck. Nach Sinn und Metrum zu erganzen. 

± S. z. 1. fur jiuti. 
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Das Volk schaut nicht auf einen lieblosen mit finsterem Gesicht. 
einen Geizhals; erwirb dir, Sohnchen. Milde, dab dein Ruhm bis morgen 
bleibe. II, 198, 3, 4. 

10. Vier Siebensilbler mit Reim abab: 

Ardi uza aranlar ardivn baki bilig tay 

nidi bkiis ogiitlar k'onlum bolur aaar say. 

Fruher gab es Manner, Tugendfiirsten, Wissensberge; sie sagten 
viele Ratschlage, von denen wurde mein Herz gesund. I 83, 3, 4 (vgl. 
nzaqi fruherer 323, 3). 

11. Drei Viererstrophen von Siebensilblern. mit Reim am zweiten 
und vierten Verse auf q: 

a) Qosni qonum ayijqa lih'U a,j ar ayir/iq 

artuf alib anunyil adgii tavar oyurluq. 

Dem Nachbar, dem Lager und dem Stamme tue Ehre an; wenn 
du ein Geschenk empfangen hast, bereite dich (zu geben) eine gute 
Gabe als Gegengeschenk. I 104, 11, 12. 

b) Qitlsa qaU oyrajin birgil taqi azuqluq 

qaryis qilur itmalar korub qonuqluq- 

Wenn er bittet: ,,Ich mochte (dich) besuchen." so gib ihm zu 
essen, denn die Gaste fluchen, wenn sie die Bewirtung schlecht sehn. 
I 230, 10. 11. 

c) Kalsa uma tiisurgil tinsin anij) aruqluq 

arpa saman jayutyil bulsin ati jaruqluq. 

Wenn ein Gast kommt, so lab ihn absteigen, dab seine Mudigkeit 
sich ausruhe: bringe Gerste und Stroll, dab sein Pterd wieder Glanz 
bekomme. II 233. 1, 2. 

12. Zwei Strophen von je zwei Langversen zu 10, 11, 12 Silben 
mit Endreim auf l: 

a) Ardi sani qh bodi a nia tal 
jailir a nia arfci burnt taqi qifal. 

Dich tauschte ein Madchen, deren Statur grade, deren Wacholder 
(-gleicher Leib) sich neigt und deren Nase stolz ist. I 346, 2. 

b) Bardi saaa jak utru tutub bal 
barcin kadiban talu juvya bolub qal. 

Der Teufel kam, indem er dir Honig vorhielt; ziehe Brokat an 
und bleibe verriickt und schwachsinnig. Ill 116. 15, 16. 

13. Funf Strophen von je vier Siebensilblern mit Reim auf / beim 
zweiten und vierten Verse: 
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a) 01 kak qamuy kisiniu jalmiq oca alim Ml 

adgulii kbk oyanca alkin Ml a to lint qil. 

Wisse. da& die Rache auf alien Menschen wie cine Schuld ruht: 
um des guten Himmels und um Gottes willen tue mil deiner Hand 
viel Gutes I 46. 7. 8. 

b) Kuhii Iasi, jitsiwa harking jwzin lorungil 

jai'laq kiidaz tilipni adgu savijy tdangil. 

W’enn jemand dir ins Gesicht lachelt. so zeige auch du dicli mil 
freundlichem Gesicht; hute deine Zunge sehr und sucbe ein gutes 
Wort. Ill 32, 1 5 , 16. 

c) Undab itluj tabaru tavraq kahb jitgurgil 

qitryaq jilin budun k'or qandct tusar qodt il. 

Wenn ein Alter ruft, geh schnell und laute zu ihni; in einem 
durren Jail re sieh auf das Volk. \\o es hingeht. folge nach. III. 50. 15, 16. 

d) Kalsii qah qatiyliq nr tar tajii sarin gil 

odlak isin Mlib tur ancct awar tirangd. 

Wenn Ungluck konimt, so halte Stand, imleni du sagst: es geht 
voruber; erkenne die Sache der Zeit und stemme dich dagcgen. 
Ill 177. 1, 2. 

e) Bui mis mwig savarsan aqrun ai.vtr saxingil 1 

barmij nai.a'g saqinma azraq auar okimgil. 

Die vorgefundene Habe liebst du. freue dich gemach daruber; 
die verlorene Habe bedaure nicht. lab dich u eniger gereuen. Ill 267 1. 2. 

14 Z\vei Elfsilbler auf l: 

Tun him tapun tawiga boinamayd 
qorqub awar avnanu oinamayil. 

Diene Gott Tag und Nacht und sei nicht stolz, furchte und 
scheue ihn und spiele nicht. Ill 279. 4. 5 

1 5 • Zwei Elfsilbler auf n : 

Uluyluquy bulsasan adgu qilin 
bolyil ki'sik baklar qatin jaxsi a/an. 

Wenn du eine hohe Stellung kindest, so benimm dich gut; sei 
den Fursten ein guter Vermittler. I 62. 8. 

16. Vier Siebensilbler mit Reim auf n beim zweiten und vierten 
Verse; 

Utib tarty qodiuadi sicyau taqi siqirqan 

kialab naliik kotarsan amdi am qisirqan. 

1 s. 7. 1 . fur saqm^i/. 
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Er hatte Korn gesammelt, und Maus und Ratten lie&en es nicht. 
Warum verbirgst du es und bringst es weg? Jetzt sei damit geizig! 
II 209, 9. 10. 

17. Zwei Dreizehnsilbler (7 + 6) mit Reim auf u: 

Ogran anin biligin kunda aaar barn 
qutiiqliqin tapinqil qodtytl kiivaz naru. 

Lerne seine Weisheit, indent du taglich zu lhm gehst; in Demut 
diene und lasse den Stolz beiseite. II no, 17. 18. 

18. Zwei Strophen von vier Siebensilblern mit Reim auf u beim 
zweiten und vierten Verse: 

a) Jalkin bolub barduqi koaliim anar baylaju 
qaldijn arin 'c qadyuqa Him udu jiylaju. 

Da der Reisende gegangen ist, hange ich mein Herz an ihn; ich 
blieb vielleicht in Sorge, indem ich hinter meinem Genossen 1 her 
weine. Ill 228. 9. 10. 

b) OyIuhi Sava qodurman ardatn ogiit xumaru 
bilga arig bulub san baqqil ania tabaru. 

Mein Sohn, ich hinterlasse dir Tugend und Rat als Erbe; wenn 
du einen weisen Mann triffst. so schau auf ihn. Ill 325, 1, 2. 

19. Drei Strophen von je zwei Zehn-, Elf- und Zwblfsilblern mit 
Reim auf at: 

a ) Qijqa it in kalsa qa/i qutluy jai 
Tun kiln kaca alqinur ddlak bila at. 

Bereite dich fur den Winter vor, wenn der gluckliche Sommer 
kommt; Nacht und Tag gehn dahin und schwinden, der Monat mit 
der Zeit. I 7 ti. -• 

b) Tagil r mania saiimni bilgaliga ai 
tinur qa/i atatsa qisraq sitii tai. 

Melde mein Wort dem Weisen. sage ihm: (die Stute) ruht sicli 
aus, wenn das Fullen nach dem Mab der Stute zum Pferd geworden 
ist. I 179, 3; III 1 18, 8, 9; vgl. Sprichw. Nr. 260. 

c) Komil kimia bolsa qali joq cijai 
qijsa kitcitn bolmas am toq bat. 

Wessen Herz arm ist. der wircl. auch wenn er sich sehr bemuht, 
nicht satt und reich. Ill 180 15. 16. 

1 Is fur as wie in II E, vgl. I 48, 2; dagegen is Sache statt ts der anderen Dia- 
lekte uegen des Dativs dqa I 358, 8 oben 7a, III 19, 4 oben 7 f. und des Akkusalivs 
isiy III 163, 7 (Sprichw. Nr. 1 to) 



TRANSCRIPTION AND EXPLANATION OF THE 
SIAMESE ALPHABET 

By F. OTTO SCHRADER 

[Preliminary note. This article, dealing with the Siamese phonetic 
system, partly in comparison to Tibetan as the most archaic of Indo- 
Chinese languages, was written in the Internment Camp of Ahmednagar 
where the presence of quite a number of half-breeds using Siamese 
as their mother-tongue was an inducement to study that language. 
There is no reference in it to Lepsius’ attempt at reconstruction (in 
his “Standard Alphabet") nor to F. Muller's (see Wiener Zeitschritt 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 1893), because at the time of writing 
I knew nothing of these, while later I found them superseded by my 
own more extensive researches. The first penning underwent but 
one notable change, viz., by my discussing at greater length than 
originally my equation: Siamese "low IP -- Tibetan "small a" — spi- 
ritus asper (wherein — however maintaining the transcription h — 
my friend H. Koerber has followed me in his publication "Morpho- 
logic des Tibetischen" now ready tor the press). With Prof. Con- 
rady’s classical work "Line indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ- 
Bildung” (also unknown to me at the time of writing), which I refer 
to subsequently several times, I am at variance in some points such 
as my derivation of the surd media;; with his transcription, however, 
only indirectly in that he follows Lepsius and (for the vowels) Pal- 
legoix. — This article uses from the outset the system of transcription 
dealt with in it.] 

In Siamese, as in other languages, the pronunciation came in 
conflict with tradition; for, Siamese is written even now just at it was 
pronounced half a millennium ago. though — by sound-shift and other 
mutations — it has changed to such a degree as to have the number 
of its consonants and semivowels dwindled down from 44 to 20. 
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In view ot' this tact it seems strange that Bishop Pallegoix's 
system of transcribing modern Siamese should have been again resorted 
to in a book 1 claimed by' its author to be the first scientific intro- 
duction into the Siamese, while he. in his own words, is "fully aware 
of the unscientific character of this transcription." For. if it is not 
quite unimportant even for a practical learning of the Siamese to 
know why there are six different khs used in the script only, why 
four of these never occur in words with rising tone. etc.. — it is, 
of course, quite indispensable for scientific studies not only' to under- 
stand these differences but also to be constantly aware of them. 

To find tor the Siamese a scientific transliteration unobjectionable 
in every detail is, indeed, not possible yet. as a number of linguistic 
problems (esp. for the diphthongs) have to be solved before. But 
linguistics, especially comparative linguistics, cannot work without a 
system of transcription which essentially reproduces that pronuncia- 
tion on which the script is based; and this essay- is to prove that 
such a system may be created even now and without overmuch diffi- 
culty. 


i. CONSONANTS. 

For the larger part of the consonants the method of translitera- 
tion results quite naturally from the Siamese classification of conso- 
nants as “high", "middle . and "low" letters. For, this classification 
— as is clear from the spelling, as compared with the actual pro- 
nunciation, of Sanskrit and Pali words used in Siamese — is but an 
expression of the historical fact that in the tonal system now in use 
i) all originally (/. c., at the time of the introduction of the alphabet) 
sonant consonants (including nasals and semivowels) appear as “low" 
letters; 2) all originally non-aspirate and surd explosives (including 
the spiritus lenis) are “middle"; and 3 ) all the remaining surd explo- 
sives and other sounds are "high' letters. The class of “high’ - letters, 
therefore, comprises all (originally and now) surd sibilants, h-sounds 2 
and aspirate surds, as also /. 

By- taking notice of this scheme and by transcribing all sounds 
borrowed from Sanskrit or Pali or common to these and Siamese in 

1 Frankfurter, Elements of Siamese Grammar, Leipzig 1900. 

- “High ) 1 ” (inclusive of “leading //’) and ‘‘leading * v (cf. below p. 66 end.). 
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the way Ion”' since usual in Indolugy we obtain the follow i 114 tran- 
scription of consonants. 1 

A. Foreign Consonants , 1. 0. such which do not occur in purely 
Siamese words. These appear to be the following believed to have 
been introduced into Siamese from Sanskrit or Pali (the three divi- 
sions are those of the tonal system: high. middle, low): 


ft » 

th s s 
(th) (s) (s) 


fj £] A 'Ti h Vi e T v\ 

t I gh jh n d dh n dh bh 1 
(d) IT) (kh) (ch) (y) (th) (th) (n) (th) (ph) ( 1 ) 


But ot these fourteen sounds five only, viz. th, s, t. T , and d, 
prove to be really confined to Sanskrit and Pah words, while the 
rctfiaining nine, though more frequent in such words than in others, 
occur also in Further-Indian and Chinese loan-words and u apparently 
even in a few purely Siamese words. 

| The following, among others, must presumably be considered as 
non-Indogennanic loan-words in Siamese: so neck (term of respect), 
silk war, sok enemy; 2 3 j/io bush, twig (Cambodj ). jham to stare (~ 
Annam. xem to see) and tin spite of Pali jhama burnt) jhiim to burn: 
ri/\ two (Chin.), /non Peguan. khe/i unhappy, miserable (~ Annam. 
khin/i light, to contempt); dhao old; >ia at. near, /.man in day-time 
Annam. nhu 7 day, sun); la donkey j (~ Annam. la mule). lo, luon 
to deceive (Annam. loi to be mistaken, a mistake). Again, it being 
by no means likely that the Siamese should have preserved in a small 
number of words an original sonant aspirate, the few non- Aryan words 
containing gh, dh, bh, which appear, indeed, to be Indo-Chinese, may 
also for the present be considered as originally foreign to Siamese. 4 
But there is no reason why h in the group h/i- should not be purely 
Siamese. For, although h/iai, "big. older" reminds one of Annam. 


1 The bracketed letters refer (in terms of our system) to the present pronunciation 
wherever this differs from the original one. For T, etc., see below the discussion of 
voiceles mediae. 

- These words must have been introduced into Siamese after the shifting, in the 
latter, of s to s (see below). 

3 Beside which we have, with ordinary l, lo\ mule, which may be purely Siamese. 

4 For these and their correspondences see Conrady, Caus.-Denom.-Bildung, p. 119. 
As a sixth we may add dho to weave (also do) = Tibetan 'Iha^-pa. The pronoun of 
the second person dha, dho (cf. Burm. (ton, Tib. de) restricted to court-parlance and 
thus may be also of foreign origin. 
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ngai "Your Honour". 1 still hhitj "woman" is evidently connected with 
Tib. ghen-da "wife", hua 2 “grass" with Tib. nja- "hair (of animals)", 
etc., so that, to all appearances, h is a genuine Indo-Chinese sound 
preserved in Tibetan.] 

We, therefore, cancel h from the list of foreign consonants, and 
enter it among the original sounds. 

To the foreign consonants belongs also f), a "low" letter now 
spoken kh and suitably transcribed by an underlined g. its sign re- 
sembling that of g p|. It occurs in a single word only, viz. go "neck", 
which is said to be Annamite. 2 3 

There is, finally, the letter 'll which I should tentatively class 
among the foreign consonants as long as we know nothing of its 
origin. It occurs m just a few Pali words (in the place of kh < ks, 
kh)') and in about a dozen non- Aryan words and is now written and 
also pronounced as ^ kh. It may, therefore, be transcribed by kh. 
Part of the words containing it are undoubtedly Indo-Chinese, e. g. 
kha)ji "spinning top" (~ Tib. ‘ khal-ba , b-kal “to spin"), khan (khcn 2 
khan) “robust, strong" (~ Burnt .khvan a , pronounced khon a . “strength") ; 
but kh) “moon", according to Michell. comes from Cambodjan. 

13. Purely Siamese Consonants (partly identical with those of 
Sanskrit, etc.). The following list includes also those of dubious 

transcription to be discussed hereafter. 

i. “ High letters" (’aksor^ snip: 

U £1 fj d ti M 

kh ch th ph f s h 

These have not changed their pronunciation. 

1 For the equivalence or shifting resp. of h and ng (ij) in Annamite compare e. g. 
nhanfi - nganh “twig, branch”. 

2 Compare, with ordinary go “neck of animals”, which seems to be the original 
Siamese word for “neck” in general beside which as terms of respect the above go as 
well as so were introduced. There seems to be no reason why these words should not 
be Indo-Chinese (cf. Tib. tn-gu-bar, m-gur, m-gul-pa), while, on account of its initial and 
of its normal tone, y) cannot be derived from the modern Annamite word for “neck” 
viz., co (i. e. ko with rising tone). Compare also the Ahom word kho and Shan kho, 
both --- “neck”. 

3 Pronounced ’aisqn; compare note 2 on page 59. 
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2. “Middle letters" (’aksor klai)): 

n f, f\ u l) b 

k c t T p P 

(j) (d) (b) 

v “Lore letters" ('aksor taj: 

?, t -d cu v\ u n r! jj t : i a i a 

e. 1 

g r) j z n d n b w m y r 1 v 

(kh) (ch) (s) (y) (th) (ph) (f) (h) 

Let us now examine, as far as necessary, the particulars of this 
table. 

The transcription of the palatal explosives by ch, c, j (and j/i, 
see table A) may be objected to on account of their being com- 
pounds. But transcriptions like Wershovcn's tc/i, dj are also unsatis- 
factory for the one among other reasons that it may well be questioned 
whether these sounds are not. or at least originally were, simple pala- 
tals like the Sanskrit sounds with which they are identified by the 
Siamese themselves. 1 For simplicity's sake too the transcription offer- 
ing - itself should be kept. 

Excepting - the ch just dealt with, the transcription ot all “ high 
letters" is clear. 

The “ middle letters" requiie throughout an explanation. 

Here we have first of all to note the remarkable phenomenon ot 
voiced and voiceless media: 8 existing side by side in the actual pro- 
nunciation — the more remarkable for being confined to the dentals 
(with the cacuminalstj and the labials 4 . That both sounds -- the 

1 It is true that the Sanskrit palatals are now-a-days often pronounced as com- 
pound sounds — so always in Europe, where English chunk, ytw, etc. are compared, 
and in Kashmere where they have turned into dental aftricates — but in South India, 
at any rate, they are still the simple sounds which comparative philology and Indian 
metrics proves them to be. 

2 The latter are said to differ from the former not only by lacking the voice but 
also by a somewhat stronger pressure of the evading air (Wershoven, Lehr- und Lese- 
buch der Siamesischen Sprache, p. 4). They are pretty frequent also in Europe, c. g. 
in Middle German dialects, in the place of, but not beside, the voiced medice. 

> Cf /, T of table A. These cacuminals not natural to the Siamese have most 
probably always been pronounced by them as dentals. 

\ For these sounds and their pronunciation in the neighbouring Mou see P. W . 
Schmidt, Grundziige einer Lautlehre der Mon- Khmer- Sprachen (in Denkschriften der 
Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. -hist. Klasse, 1906), esp. ^5 137 an ^ *43* Of 
Asia Major, Jan. 1925. 4 
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one written as surd but pronounced as sonant (t, t, />) and the voi- 
celess one (t, t, p) — were tenues before, may be inferred from their 
having been used for writing the Sanskrit tenues. For. we find e. g. 
tap a "heat", tojk "mason's chisel", port "all around", pitar “father"; 
but also: ra-thagoT “the Exalted one" (Buddha), Tayki'P “chiseling, 
carving (ofstonef, Pra-bha "brightness". Pint “father". This, however, 
may be accounted for by the fact that, after the tenues (t, t, p) had 
become voiced media* in pronunciation, while the "low" sounds d, d, 
b had turned into the “high" til, pit. nothing but the voiceless media* 
(r, r, p) appeared to be left to the Siamese for writing the tenues in 
newly introduced Sanskrit and l’ali words. That these media* also 
had shifted within Siamese from original tenues, cannot be substan- 
tiated; but there is reason for supposing that their origin in pre-Sia- 
mese time is connected with certain consonantal groups containing a 
tenuis. 

[For. as is evident from the following instances, the Siamese 
voiceless media* correspond with certain Tibetan consonantal groups 
or their first constituent. This is the third ot three cases of corre- 
spondence: i) Tibetan tenuis =- Siamese tenuis-. Tib. tol-ba - Siam. 
to! to reach, arrive; g-tij bottom, depth tiy x . deeply (adv.); d-pal 
brightness, prosperity pol to sacrifice, wish prosperity; d-pon master, 
superintendent ~ pon to order, superintend. 2) Voiced media on both 
sides: Tib. daj - Siam, da y_, with, also; r-dap-ba dop to fold; b de 
bliss, durability, b-den true de> genuine, true; bun-loy whirling up 
and duwn ~ bup to cast, fling: d-bay-po powerful ~ b( y, strong, 
strength. 3) Voiceless media in Siamese - Tib. s tem seat, stool ~ Siam. 
Td))i small bench; s-ti-ba to rest rij quiet, silent; 'dam — Tom 
mud; dray Troy straight; and with labial < tor sp > /, etc., see below 
the discussion of zo): Tib. phra thin, fine Siam, fro fragile, phro- 
ba and * brab-pa to strew (s-pro-ba to spread) ~ PrOi and prdi to 
strew; 'bri-ba to decrease, grow less (phri-ba , phri-ba. s-brid-pa to 
diminish) ^ P/T, receding water, Pre sloping ground; 'byed-pa — pot 
to open. - If in a few cases we do not find the expected voiceless 
media (comp., e. g.. Tib. s-tab-s Siam, tab opportunity, ‘ bral-ba ~ 

the few words containing these sounds (transcribed l>v Schmidt as ?>, ,/) some correspond 
with the Siamese, e. g. [hoi "to plait” — Siam, pan i *‘to turn, twist”, while others are 
purely Mon-Khmer (not Indo-Chinese'!, e. g. pi “two” = batea, bar, etc. of the Munda 
languages. 
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blat. brat, brak to be separated), there need not be a direct corre- 
spondence here. For, we must bear in mind that Siamese has been 
influenced by many a dialect related to it, such as Khamti, Shan, 
Ahom, etc.; also that here as in Tibetan numerous adaptations have 
taken place (comp., e. g., Siam. tu 2 , rii 2 . thu 2 , du 2 blunt, stupid ~ Tib. 
g-ti-nmg stupidity, thib-s-po dark, di-hi drunk) ; further the rank growth 
of prefixes in Tibetan; and, finally, the loss, on one or the other side, 
of words with an original prefix. j 

The transcription of these sounds must keep account of the fact 
that in the Siamese script the voiceless media is but a modified tenuis 

fj, hi <• ?]. b ), 1 which can be indicated by underlining, but 

better, the case being different from kh and g, by small capitals not 
overtopping the smaller ones of the minuscules, i. c , r, /, r. 

With these pairs of sounds does not go a guttural pair, as should 
be expected, but instead of it we have the single f). in which are 
united, as is shown by Tibetan 2 , the original 3 guttural tenuis and a 
later non-aspirate and voiceless guttural which, in analogy with the 
discussed pairs of sounds, would have to be pronounced as voiceless 
media (A')- But the two have become one both in speech and script, 
and the one sound, as it is spoken now. neither corresponds with our 
k nor with our voiced g, nor is it exactly, as appears to me and 
others, what might be expected here in analog} - with the r and r. 
One might, therefore, feel tempted to render it in some special way, 
but k may be kept just as well . 4 

i This means that from the Siamese point of view these medim are more akin to 
the tenues than to the voiced mediie. Compare with this Siitterlin’s calling the tenues 
“strong voiceless explosives” and the voiceless medi.e “weak voiceless explosives” (Die 
Lehre von der Lautbildung, p. 136). 

- For instance, there being in Siamese neither/; nor /•/; but only />/. we should 
expect to find for Tib. khtog “to pour down the throat, to swallow” a Siamese word 

with voiceless guttural media as initial; in point of fact, however, we find k>o k 

“to swallow” with the very k which occurs as original tenuis e /. in the emphatic par- 
ticle Tib. ka — Siam. k,\ in Tib. b-kjl’-fa "to cover” ^ Siam. /.■?/ “sheath, shell”, etc. 

3 Whether in an earlier stage, before the differentiations of individual languages, 
the Indo Chinese tenues sprang from media’, is of no account for this research. 

4 The sound appears to me to be a voiceless media which, unlike T and p, 
is not produced at exactly the same place as the corresponding voiced media. Wershoven 
puts it together with T and p, while Frankfurter sees in it, as also in T and P, a tenuis, 

saving that the Siamese had introduced ft (see above p. 48) in order to obtain a pair 

of gutturals corresponding with t — r and p — r. I!ut fti is a low letter, not to speak 

4 * 
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There is also no palatal pair corresponding with t, T and p, p. 
and I doubt whether there ever was one. 

One more of the “middle letters" remains to be mentioned, viz., 

ft which as “middle letter" (for it has some more functions to be 

dealt with in the chapter on vowels) denotes the cracking start of 
the voice in words beginning with a vowel, i. c., the spiritus lenis 
familiar to us from Ancient Greek 1 , because in other European languages, 
such as English, it is not written, though spoken This being reckoned 
as an individual letter by the Siamese, it must also be transcribed as 
such (’). which is not very cumbrous and is, as will be seen, advi- 
sable for other reasons too. 

Among the '‘loiv letters" there are only three the transcription 
of which requires a discussion. 

We must, first of all, justify our use of z for qj. Siamese gram- 
marians count this letter among the palatals (compare its place in 
the alphabet), so that, if they were right, we ought to transcribe it 
by z (-- j in French journal, s in Engl, tension ) 2 and not by z (s in 
rose, etc.). That they are not right, but have as is easily under- 
stood — mistaken the nature of the sound, becomes evident as soon 

as we inquire into the fate, in Siamese, of the two old couples of 
sounds preserved as the Tibetan sibilants z' (palatal) and s, z (dental). 
For, the first thing this inquiry reveals is the fact that for the Tibetan 
.s’ we have a- in Siamese A in other words: the pre-Siamese .( has been 
absorbed in Siamese by j> This suggests the possibility of a parallel, 
may be coinciding, process for z and z, a supposition apparently 
endorsed by the remark with which Sarat Chandra Das in his Tibetan- 
English Dictionary introduces the 5 (z) : “In olden times and in the 
frontier-provinces to the present day it was and is sounded like the 

of other objections. Frankfurter contradicts himself by explaining T, T, p on p. 7 of his 
book as “original sonants ’, but on p. 19 as “originally surd ". 

1 Where, however, it may have better accorded with its name. 

It is advisable — for consistency’s sake — to characterize all palatal conso- 
nants, except where no diacriticon is needed, by the accute accent (also all cacuminals 
hv a point under the letter) and to make use of v only in urgent cases. Still it mav 
also be kept in the sense of n r, 1. e., for distinguishing the compound from the 
simple palatal nasal (it is used in this article without regard to this difference). 

3 Compare, Tib. som-fa “to prepare, make ready” with Siam, som do., Tib. 

sm-tit “very, in a high degree” with Siam. sm 2 “all, every, end, to come to an end”. 
Tib. sp-sa^-fia “difference, to distinguish” with Siam. c?k "to ditide, classify”. 
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English s; but in Lhasa and Tsang it is now pronounced like the 
English s, but always low-toned. " In Siamese too the actual pronun- 
ciation is s which, however, cannot be directly derived from z. But 
in Central Tibet (acc. to S. Ch. D.) ^ (J) is now pronounced some- 
thing like (s): and thus, indeed — all s having become s in Sia- 
mese the possibility is given of pre- or early-Siamese a having in 
the long run developed to s (z > .v > s) 1 . And this hypothesis, viz., 
that both .i and s have become in Siamese, seems to be confirmed 
by the tacts, 2 so that the few cases in which Tib. a seems to corre- 
spond with Siam. ?3 presumably are no direct correspondences. This 
much is certain that the only Tibetan sound corresponding with Siam. 
in pretty many cases is just Tib. ~ (not ;)♦. 

For the letter y\|, now called “low /" (as distinguished from the 
“high" original f), there remains as transcription only a', because 1 
is considered with the .Siamese as equivalent to Sanskrit ^ and must, 
therefore, be transcribed (as in Indology) by It is true that in this 
way the phonetic relation of the two is inverted in so far as "3 is 
bilabial like the English an still the use of iv as labio-dental sonant 
fricative (as in German) has the practical advantage that the graphi- 
cally simpler sign v is used to denote the simpler and far more com- 
mon sound. This w as well as its “high" counterpart, the f, both 
alien to Tibetan, have, in my opinion, formed like the voiceless medue, 
viz., lo from sb Cb) and / from sp {'pin A 

1 /. e.. a low-toned consonant to a high-toned one. But we must remember that, 
when this change took place (if it is a fact at all), the tone-system was still non-e.\i- 
stent or only in an embryonic state. 

2 Compare Tib. ihzi ‘‘four” = Siam, sh ; zib-pa “exact”, zib-iet “close examina- 
tion, comparison” ^ sup so “to investigate, examine”; zug-s ‘-fire” (term of respect) 
^ suk “bright, shining”. Many more examples will hardly be found, as most of the 
few Siamese roots with initial z seem to be lost. 

j Thus, apparently, in Tib. zud-pa “grown lean, to fade away" ^ Siam, zut “to 
shrink, sinking”; zn-ba “to ask for, beg*' ^ zb “beggar”. 

\ Compare Tib. g-zim-pa “to sleep, fall asleep 5 ' ^ Siam, znm “nearly sleeping, 
sleepy”; zab-s “thick”, b zab-s --abundance, lots” ^ zap zoii 2 “to heap, too much;” zam 
“line, continuation, sequel” ^ zam “often, to repeat”; b-zo-ba “to make, manufacture \ 
b-zom-pa “diligence” ~ zom 2 “to prepare, make read}, practise”; g- ztt-bo “straight, honest” 
^ zux do.; g-zig “atom, particle” ^ zik “part, piece, half”; zd “sly, false” ~ zo/i 
“naughty, roguish”; etc. 

=> Compare Tib. s-bo-bd “to swell (of the belly, etc.) , oo-iki “to swell, heave” ~ 
Siam. wb 2 “swelling of the belly”; s-bud pa “bellows”, bud-pa “to blow” ^ wut :aat 
“puffing noise (as of an automobile)”; s-ba “secret, hidden \ ^ r<.'i 2 “sky (in the sense 
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The last letter of the alphabet is the low h, Its position in 
the alphabet, where it comes after the B or spiritus lenis, and its 
graphic similarity to the latter show that it is considered as related 
to it, i. e., as another kind of spiritus. For this reason and a rather 
strange one 1 Alichell (in the preface, well worth reading, to his Sia- 
mese- English Dictionary, Bangkok 1892) declared this h to be the 
spiritus asper, and a comparison with Tibetan seems to confirm his 
view. For, it shows the identity not only (which is obvious) of Tib. 
W with Siam. B. 2 but also of Tib. with Siam, g (both of which 
latter we render by 

Tib ,'ug-pa "owl" ~ Siam, 'uk do.; T. ' o-dod "lamentation" ~ S. 
'0 “sound of weeping"; T. '//-cap "chimney" — S. (Chin.) 'tic “fire"; 
T. 'os-pa “to be worthy; fitting" ~ S. (Chin.) V 2 "good". — To this 
we might add a number of words expressing various kinds of noise. 

This being the most enigmatical letter of the Tibetan alphabet 
and, moreover, of very frequent occurrence in that language, we shall 
now try to obtain some more information about it. 

To draw any conclusions, as to its original sound, from the Chi- 
nese loan-words 111 Siamese 4 is evidently impossible, as there is but 
one h in Chinese which, like the Indian h (intu “Hindoo", but hima 
“snow"), is rendered in Siamese partly through the "low", partly 
through the "high" h. s 

of cover of the world)”, : Jay 1) “straw” (= “hush”), 2) “indistinct, dull” f— “veiled”); 
'boy-ba “roundness” ~ r jo-n class prefix for eggs; — and with /: Tib. ,-pu “hair” ~ 
Siani./<?2 “down-feather, fine, thin”, Jim “fine dust”; spyi 'general, concerning all” ~ 
fi Pak “eloquence” (lit.: “swell-mouth”); spiny.- “many” — />?,; “multitude”, class prefix 
for crowds, herds, etc.; \-pag-s-fa “to repair to, transfer to” ~ fat fan “to give one- 
self up to”, pak “to send”; '-pay leb “shield”, s-pay k/ieb. “apron” pay “to hide, 
to screen”; etc. 

1 Because the Siamese write the word hotel with “low /;” ! This is, of course 
done because the word, if written with “high would not have the normal tone. 

2 Comp., r. y., Tib. 'anan “little man, dwarf” with Siam, ana “within bounds”. 

3 In the Tibetan alphabet -n follows ; and precedes the semivowels; these are 
followed by the voiceless sibilants, then h and, as the last letter of the alphabet, the 
spiritus lenis. This place of ^ is probably due to its nature of a sonant fricative. 

+ In addition to the two words mentioned above Cartwright's Dictionary terms as 
Chinese: "ik “quick, impetuous”,/;/*',) “wind”, am! /may z “to fight”. For the first comp. 
Siam. ]-;/.’ “fast” and hiik “bold” (Chin, hik “already”?), for the second Chin, fiiy “wind”. 

5 This difference, if not a mere inconsistency (cf. p. 5S n. 3, p. 62 n. 1), may 
have something to do with the tonai system; cf. p. 54 n. 1 . 
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Nor do we get much farther by Siamese alone, for here also 
the language, as it is now spoken, knows only one h, the difference 
between the “high" and the “low " h consisting merely in their being 
connected with differently toned vowels. Yet it remains noteworthy 
that here “low h" is not only graphically related to the spiritus lenis 
but is also connected, through a change of sounds similar to that in 
the dental series ( cf. ti'i 2 etc., above p. 51), with both the spiritus lenis 
and the “high // . for which reason these three land, fourthly, / which, 
however, has hardly anything to do with themi form one class of 
sounds in indigenous Siamese grammar. Thus we find in Siamese: 
'ok "to bellow at: roaring of the tiger" besides hok. the sound of 

is 

vomiting, and ’ itak 2 (flffl) ‘‘to feel sick, to vomit": further 'at "to 
sneeze" besides 'at "to be short of breath". Compare also Tib. 'mi 
“to boast, boasting" ~ Siam, ’//at "to boast": Tib 'ad-pa "to bark" 
~ Siam, hao, the same: etc. 

It is, after all. from Tibetan that we learn most about its "small 
a' ('a chin)), as the letter is called here, presumably for graphical 
reasons only: 

The Tibetan ^ -a "|sub-|feminine“. /. c., [very] "low" letter— is. 
according to Jaschke’s detailed description, 1 spoken now as follows, 
“changing like the shades of a chameleon": i) in all parts of the 
country when intervocalic, and in Central Tibet in other positions too 
(but not before surd aspirates, where it is mute) as the "vowel in 
itself" (see below); 2 ) in Western Tibet, when initial before a vowel, 
as the spiritus lenis, while as initial before a consonant it is mute; 
3) m Khams (Eastern Tibet), when initial before a vowel, as a voiced 
fricative guttural (7); when initial before a consonant, as the nasal 
of the consonantal class concerned; to which may be added that in 
compounds the nasal pronunciation is rather frequent also in remaining 
Tibet (c. g., dge- 'dun ' gendun). 

Now, that this originally w as a kind of h, as which it had 
already been transcribed by Csoma de Keros, may be proved by 
Jaschke s own words, in spite ot his opposition. He sees in the ori- 
ginal g the voiced fricative corresponding with the (explosive) spiritus 
lenis. i. e. the "vowel in itself", the “purely vocalic sound freed from all 

1 In the Monatsberichte der Konigl. Preub. Akademie uer Wissenschaften, Berlin 
1S68, p. 158 fl., and in the Introduction to his dictionaries. 
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consonantic nature” “well-know when occurring within a word, as it 
appears wherever in non-compound words one vowel follows another, 
as in dco, Tib. ” It is, therefore, not a question of the “vowel 
in itself'' (such a thing does not exist), not one of some weak vo- 
calic element preceding every initial media / but what we have to do 
with here is the “voiced h" we all know from its intervocalic occur- 
rence in French flcau , la-haut, German Alkohol, sie hat , etc 1 2 3 This 
agrees perfectly with what an eager scholar of Tibetan 3 writes to me 
from Calcutta about the pre- vocal (as distinguished from the pre- 
consonant which he declares to be completely mute): "The Tibetan 
initial ^ is not a vowel or semi-vowel but a soft h. I do not know 
enough about phonetics to know whether such a letter exists, but I 
should say that the initial ^ stands to '"' 4 * as g to k, or it to t. . . 

The European, and even the Tibetan, easily pronounces it too softly, 
so that it becomes inaudible, or too hard when it turns into h." The 
latter case has happened in Siamese, just as in Sanskrit where It 
long since voiceless in pronunciation, has yet retained the value of 
the voiced sound which comparative philology proves it to have been. 

To transcribe this voiced h by the spiritus aspen is all the more 
justified as its secondary derivation from y may still be observed in 
Tibetan, e. g„ in kyat] > ray > 'ay “also",’ which is the very process 
by which the Indo-European semivowel y became in Greek the 
spiritus aspcr, as in Ss — Skt. j as. Vice versa, the vulgar y in the 
place of', e. g. in jog < 'og “below, down", 6 tallies with the inter- 
vocalic “weak".)' of Jaina Prakrit. 7 

From all this it seems to be evident that the ante vocal of 


1 Compare the rendering of the medire as nasal -j- tenuis in Modern Greek, and the 
like |J. Kirste, Die altindtwheu Flatten, Vienna Acad., Miil.-Hist. class, \ol. 160, first 
essay, p. 8). Jaschke explains the sound to be „die mit summendem Anlaut horbare 
Anfullung des am Guttural-, Labial- Oder Dentalpunkte geschlossenen Luftueges“ as 
found in the initial of English yA ni>. he, /ere. while the German medi.e are nothing to 
hint but “soft tenues", (Handworterbuch, preface p ivj. 

a Jespersen, Elementarbuch der Phonetik (Leipzig-Berlin 1912) 6, 52 f. 

3 My friend and former colleague Johan van Manen, now secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. 

t The “high” h of Tibetan. 

3 All three forms are in use, the third after towels. 

° Also pronounced /*;,■ (ioug). Compare also (?) besides 'otj-oa “to come" 

(~ Chin, uui,) “to go"?). 

7 1 ’ischel, Grannnatik der Frakrit-Sprachen, 51 18;. 
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Tibetan and, consequently, every Siamese fi is to be looked at as a 
spiritus asper. Even before consonants </'. e., as a “prefix") need 
not be explained as a vowel or original nasal [a < ni), as done by 
Professor Conrady . 1 For, spirituses and h-like sounds before conso- 
nants are nothing unheard of in the Indo-Chinese languages (cf. the 
Burmese ha tho, the Siamese now mute ho na and V no, etc.); and 
the facts believed to prove the nasal origin of ^ show merely that 
in pronunciation (not spelling) ante-consonant has locally (and in 
compounds rather universally) turned into a nasal, while in another 
part of the country it has also arisen from or replaced )>i (which 
seems to have led to a confusion, also in spelling, of the two prefixes). 
The latter process is quite naturally explained by the very frequent 
prefix ^ getting the better of the less frequent while, as to the 
former (which Jaschke accounted for "by neglecting the perfect 
closing of the mouth channel"), the spirant y, as which the ante- 
vocal is spoken in Khams. shows the way. how the spiritus asper 
may have developed into the nasal 

2. VOWELS. 

To the transcription of vowels, the historical principle is, if ever, 
anyway not applicable now. Vowels and diphthongs must, therefore, 
be rendered in accordance with the actual pronunciation, except in 
the two cases id, 1. c„ nasalized d, now spoken am, and di, now ai : 
see below) m which two originally distinct letters, still written sepe- 
rately, are now pronounced as one. Such distinctions as the script 
makes for the same vowel according to its position as initial, medial, 
or final, as part ot an open or ol a closed syllable, as the first letter 
ot a monosvllabic or ot a polysyllabic word , 2 need not be maintained 
by transcription. These differences may be historic, but are sufficiently 
clear from the position of the vowel. 

In the Siamese vocabulary the long vowels are more frequent 

1 Eine Indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung. [>. 23. Von-ady Bases his 
hypothesis (u < w ) on the pronunciation of Khams, on the Central- Tibetan pronunciation 
of the prefix m as a (as he prefers to write Ja-chke’s “vowel 111 itself’ which he accepts), 
and on a few comparisons with words from related languages which, in his own words, 
are “neither exhaustive nor perfectly safe". He will find it difficult to answer the 
question why in Khams the two prefixes are kept distinct, ,t, but not m, assimilating 
with a following consonant (. maa against naoa-ptt, etc., see Jaschke’s tables). 

2 All these cases will be mentioned in their places farther on. 
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than the short ones, wherefore it has become habitual since Bishop 
Pallegoix to mark only the short syllables, not the lengths. — a 
method contrary to general philological practice and therefore not 
advisable for a transcription that is to serve comparative philology. 
We, therefore, shall indicate length and abnormal shortness, but leave 
normal shortness unmarked. 

In Sanskrit, nominal stems ending in a vow el (except r, etc.) 
short or long — mav have, for inflection, the so-called visarsta 1 '. an 
h-like sound, transcribed by Ij. representing original Indo-European s. 
Now, in Siamese, the final ah of Sanskrit words such as nidsah “the 
month" (nominative) was, and partly still is, pronounced as a short a 
(or as a with following sp/ntus lew's): this gave rise to the conception 
op the visarga as a mere symbol op shortness for final vowels ii. e.. 
vowels ending a word or a syllable), and it was, therefore, used to 
designate such short finals as do not exist (or have no sign of their 
own) in the Indian script (Sanskrit and Pali), 2 i. e., for all except i 
(and the Siamese n directly derived therefrom) and u. In this manner 
were obtained: U the short a just spoken of as final of dissyllabic 
Sanskrit words 3 ; 2) the short a as final of monosyllabic words or 
other than last syllables, e.g., in words taken from Sanskrit such as 

| I ^ ! 

LTT era and tin ra-ri*, or in the purely Siamese L)T ra, ra, etc.; 3) the 
final short vowels \ | -f Rons. + | T. U | d Rons. + | T. I [ + Rons. + | 
l | + Ron. + | ST- >■ e.. e, e, o, 0, these being nothing but [,. 
l |+ Rons. +|£ - c, c, 6 , o with the sign of shortness added to them; 

1 From 77 4 - ( srj “to throw off, abandon '. 

- Sati-krit possesses short </. /. it. but after consonants a is not expressed (but 
merely understood) in writing; Cali has two more short vowels, e and 0, but thev are 
written as long ones. 

' It is written now in some words with, in others without T icf. J.'(°iT “deer " JjJ 
“enemy'’, spoken mi^a. /via); often appears even as ii (thus in the name A\;«d=Skt. 
Ramah); interchanges with Cali 5 I tain, bait, ba/J “roguish” ■. Skt. Utah “young, child’’); 
and partly has grown mute (as in Til'll] pronounced phut, beside the Call Tvi'l '.tJ buJdhe: 
fTlfl pronounced tan, “time season", beside flTflT tala “tense tin grammar)”; etc.). 
To transcribe the visarga, which is unnecessary in purely Siamese words, k might be 
used, as a mistaking it for Siamese £ is excluded. 


t Which without T would sound ran. or — as a purely Siamese word 
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and 4) the final short vowel L [ + Rons. +] 9 'f _ 0, which means in reality 
the shortening not of f) = 0 but of a diphthong ( viz. no, see below), resorted 
to because BT seemed indispensable for the privative a of Sanskrit 
(see below). 

All these short vowels except o (see below) occur also as mediate, 
i. c., in closed syllables: but only /, it and «, (like /. it) have here the 

^ a/ 

same sign they have as finals. Medial a, a are written or 9 respectively 
(9 a occurring also as final), medial />. 0 bv means of a combination 

, N 

of the 2-sign (L) with that of i or / ( . 1. 

0 , in the sense of the short equivalent of 0. (not o), though 
occurring as final, does not exist as a medial in Siamese. The letter 
0 , therefore, may be used for transcribing a frequently occurring 
similar o-sound, occurring in closed, and, in Sanskrit words, also in 
open syllables, which I propose to call the •‘inherent o': a short vowel 
midway between broad and narrow o (/. c., between •> and final o) l * * 4 . 
not written in Siamese (cf. non-initial a in Sanskrit and Pali) but 
spoken after every consonant that has no vowel-sign attached to it-. 

Medial e, c, o, are frequent in nasal diphthongs, but have no signs 
different from those of L\ f, 0 . They are expressed through the long 
vowel together with either the tone or the symbol of (medial) short 
sounds called lekh Pft ( ). viz., in the following way - 5 : 

In words with a nasal as final and with falling or low tone* the 

1 And always distinguished with perfect safety from Both ot these, though it is 
said to be nearer the second than the first. 

; Not, howexer, as final in naming the letters of the alphabet, where no vowel is 
written but 0 is spoken Inherent o is spoken for the Sanskrit inherent a in older loan- 
's i *2 

words (as in LiJ fart besides later LTJ ra-u), but not before final >: ; > ;/a where, 
again, fi is spoken (e. g. m EflKJ ait ata, spoken akson). The correspondence, in 
Tibetan, of Siamese inherent 0 is also e .... m Tib. som "feeble, decrepit” — Siam, tom 
■‘weakly, frail” (other instances on p. 50, p. 52 n. 3, p. 53 n. 4). Where a appears to, 
correspond, as m a-fa/.i-aaifa (ai>o\e p. 50). etc., we h.i\e in reality no direct corre- 
spondence (because Siam, medial a — Tib a. <■. s ., in ‘ital-ta -v. haf. etc., see above 
pp, 50, 53 n. 4 and 5 etc.), but Tibetan or earlier ablaut (in which sense a fat may pro- 
bable he compared with fhol ‘‘blister, abscess w ith .hi and h:: \iam 

with 'Mom-fa, etc.). 

0 Compare the paragraph on the tonal system. 

4 Not “with rising or falling tone”, as Wershoven teaches (Lehr- und Lesebuch 
der Siam. Sprache, p. 15, note). Shortness of the towel, rising tone, and final nasal 
are found together only in the few, mostly onomatopoetic words with midale initial and 
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vowels c, e, o, — written as such by the Siamese — appear, in pronun- 
ciation, more or less short or shortened: unmistakably short is the 
vowel in the (non-accented) words with lekh Pft, and as a rule also 
in the words with low initial and first accent; in the remaining' words 
the vowel is usually half-long, frequently, however, (at least in indivi- 
dual pronunciation) also short 1 . To draw here a sharp dividing-line 
will be hardly possible even with the help of phonetic instruments; 
and, as we cannot tell at present and by Indo-Chinese linguistics alone 
may never be able to find out which short vowels have been origi- 
nally such and which are merely the result of shortening, 2 the best 
method at the time being seems to be to write as short vowels also 
the half-long ones. Consequently, the long vowels e, (, 0 of Siamese 
are to be transcribed as short ones in words with a nasal as final 
and with I. high, middle, or — if raised by prefixed h (ho na) — even 
low initial and first or second accent; and 2. low initial and first 
accent ( — ho na and seconds. On the other hand, even though the 

word may end in a nasal, if there is a different accent from those 

mentioned or no accent at all, the vowel is to be read long, unless, 
indeed, shortness be directly indicated by lekh i\ t, which occurs only 
in noil-accented words, including such also as do not end in 
a nasaH. 

i . .-v 1 

Thus, IfiU leu x "to play" and 13U leu "louse"; also U‘h'3 khaj t “to 

£/ ... ^ .... 1 

view". LL'Ijq khaj. "shin", and kher) "hard, solid"; and likewise Llbq 

fourth accent (ke>j x 'iW /4 The use of the lekh pit in non-accentuated words 

is a proof of their vowel being rfj a title long. 

1 F. g., in hr n 2 , khenin, khom_, . pom 2} kheyj 1 . \voyj\. etc. For restoring the 

quantity, the nasal of such words is often somewhat prolonged. 

IS 

2 A case of original shortness of the vow el seems to me to be Ul tl sen 2 “sinew ' 1 
(= Burm. jaiy ; spoken on) — comp. O. H German semaea. 0. Engl. sum. Skt. sunvnt 
and Lett, stmt “to bind” (Osnianh simr “nerve'), and, with complete loss of the vowel, 
Skt. snlyn “sinew ', 0. H. Germ, amor, etc.; possibly also Greek tevuiv “sinew”, Lat. 

trims “rope ', etc.; while we may have original length (it) m the word ItjU ’ en , meaning 
also “sinew” — comp. Greek Ws: “sinew”. Hung, in, m do, Tamil Thai “nerve 
of a leaf”. 

3 No shortning takes place after •pinhis Isms ( en 2 ’on 2 . ’ om 2 ) except where 
specially marked (’en “sinew”, = = sen 2 )■ 

4 In much used words, such as hen “to see”, pen “to be ', the lekh teeth is usually 
omitted. 
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yoy l "to go on tip-toes", BLIfl'J ’yoy T "on the stealth ". 1 and WUL'! /mu/ 
"to be afraid" have, indeed, all of them a different tone, but their vowel 
is the same, or very nearly the same, as to shortness. ( )n the other hand we 

have, with the corresponding long vowels 2 , e.g. ffili lai "mud, mire". UTIT! 

1/ 

khz'p) “distrikt” Ufi'J J'gj "stag. deer". UJ.J rfy "except". Lfl 1 kn), 

„ 

"patch'. RBU gon 3 “hammer . 

That other vowels too, not only F, (, o, should have been in- 
fluenced by a nasal following them, seems probable. As a matter 
of fact, when e. g. ftIJJ is pronounced, not the long a of fn.tj is heard, 
though, indeed, also not the short a of And even though the 

latter would be heard (which may be the case in individual or 
dialectic speech), there can here be no doubt (unless we are concerned 
with pre-Siamese conditions) as to the original length or the vowel. 
For. in writing these other vowels, as we have seen, the distinction 
of length and shortness is always maintained and. consequently, lekh 
p-.f never required: and. considering the shortening tendency of the 
nasals, it seems perfectly excluded that e. g. an original f(JJ should have 
come to be written Aik- There is. therefore, no reason for abandoning 
the Siamese writing of these sounds. 

Initial vowels in the strict sense of the term are unknown m the 
Siamese script, since every vowel is preceded, if not by a consonant 
in our sense, at least by the spiritus lenis which for the Siamese is 
a consonant * As initial of a closed syllable without vowel-sign this 
spiritus (fi) is understood to contain the same inherent o with which 
m like conditions every other consonant is spoken (therefore, e.g.. 
gfl —’ok). But if a vowel-sign is added, the vowel expressed by it. 
not o , is spoken [e.g., Lfl 'ah. eEfl-V'o Bfl -~'fk). If. however, ini- 
tial a is a syllable by itself, it is pronounced a, no matter whether 

it is written f) or ti%: compare 'alajji "shameless" w ith 

’a-lobho ..not greedy". The difference is as intimated by the tran- 

1 The discussion of the mute L of this and the mute B of the next word I ha\e 
reserved for a special article. 

2 Of accented words \erv few in addition to those with low initial and second 
accent come into consideration here. 

With o. etc., the shortening is, if at all, audible to a very well practised ear only. 

l A purely vocalic initial, as ,• in French . can therefore not be written in 

Siamese, if not by its "low ’ h (*)■ 
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scription: ' a in the second word breaks off with a spiritus-lenis-like 
cracking noise and has no influence on the tonal value ot the follow- 
in'! sellable, -while in the first word the f) determines as "middle" 
letter the tone of the next syllable. 1 

As to under-normal shortness, the opinion 2 * that this is indicated 
by the visarga (~). is surely wrong. The error may be due to the 
fact that in many Sanskrit words final a or ah has grown mute, llut 
visarga is by no means confined to Sanskrit words, and there is no 
reason why the a e. g in f]; ka should be shorter than the u in fl ku. 
The one under-normal short vowel existing in Siamese is the sva- 
rabhaktic voted intervening between a consonant, other than a guttural 
or labial explosive, and / or r. As long as we do not know for certain 
that this vowel is purely euphonic- 5 in every case of its occurrence, 
we should not follow the Siamese script in leaving it unexpressed; 
and, though its somewhat varying pronunciation 4 might perhaps best 
be rendered by a (inverted c), we may choose “ , as it is thus under- 
stood by the Siamese. 

The simple vowels, then, in the transcription I propose, are the 
following: 

a-sounds: a. a , a, “. Of these four, a is long a <e. g., m PH 7'n). 
a nasalized a. now pronounced am (as in in nan/). a the common 
short a. the several Siamese writings of which are due to its position 
only and need not therefore be reproduced by the transcription: and. 
fourthly " the svanibhaktic vowel (e. g.. in f,LnU s"yam "Siam"). 

1, i; u, it. Of these. / and u are open (broad) in closed syllables, 
close (narrow) in open ones; I, u always close, but u less so than i. 

i This distinction is perfectly arbntrarv, not justifiable in any way by the Sanskrit 

originals, otherwise too the rendering of Indian words in Siamese being most capricious. 

In this connection may be specially mentioned the amusing transcription of Sanskrit 
an-eka “not-one” = “many” by 'a-nek. 

i Frankfurter, Elements of Siamese Grammar, p. S. 

5 As would appear from fill i.U s'yam “Siam said to be = Ski. syama “black”. 
Comp, also Siam, liv'yok “to limp, lame” Tib. kv<\ pc pyoy-pa “crooked, bent, 
curved”; Siam, kh'yuk “to move by fits and starts' ^ Tib. khyuy pa “to run, move 
swiftly”; Siam, k'nnet “weary” ~ Tib. q-iitd “sleep”. According to Prof. Gonradv’s view 
(Eine indo -chmesische Causativ-Denominatn -Bildung, p. 53) there would be no svara- 
bhakti here, but an original vowel preserved in Siamese but dropped in Tibetan. 

; S*yam. s‘yam spam: but only r “nil/., and fi JU almost like s,jop. 
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Examples: fi ti good. JJ E' mlt knife, f] mi not, DJJ kirn gold; \J iju 

snake, *,f| ink child. J ru to wash. “Hfi khut to dig. 

1 : 1 1 

e, c are the narrow /--sounds in Italian nero, vemamo, German 
see, theater. Examples: LF| de to pour out. L ifl yek very tired. 

re to kick, Ififi tek child. 'JxJ rey ,. to hasten. 

f, pare the broad e-sounds, e. g., in French mu-c, net. Examples: 

1 

lift if and, LIE! rftj strong. U'J£ ye to dig out. UfJtJ phen, class prefix 
for flat objects. 

0 , o are the narrow e-sounds of French chose , Engl, admonition. 
ot which 0 occurs only as final, i. e., in open syllables. Wherever we 
use the sign 0 as medial, it means the "inherent o" which is always 
medial except in the particle p "also" (with high tone) which we 

transcribe by ko. Examples: co beggar. Tti f| yak wavering, t .^xj guy* 

arched, tflf lo to throw away: fid goy solid. f,f] sot fresh. 

0 , 0 are broad as in French port, portable. In words consisting 
of 'o + consonant, this 0 is graphically identical with the initial 'a of 
dissyllabic Indian words: compare £)p ok "breast" with SPU 'ann "atom". 

l' 

Initial or solitary 0 is fifi /. e., spiritus lenis 4 o . post-consonant o 
is— fi. The latter is also pronounced but not written when a con- 
sonant is called by name U\ g , hi -ho nam) Examples: Ufi go to 

flatter, ijfifi rot lungs. IP1P ko island, JO fit, 1 don, piece. 

it, it is a pair of sounds peculiar to Siamese: not wholly identical 
with the French or German //-sounds nor with Annamite "u barbu". 1 

A «5| 

The long sound is written in closed, 4- fi in open syllables-; the 

short sound always by As transcription Wershoven chooses r. 

which in our svstem (as m Indologv) stands for the palatal semi- 

•1 . 4 - , 

vowel (LI). Examples: f.fi thu to ask, Ufi mitt dark, night. ” ////he! 

LH puy swamp, marsh. 

0. 0 is the broad o in French so ur, atitf. w ntten l [ 4- cons. 4- |fi and 
L [ 4- cons. 4- [ tir in open syllables. I and [ in closed syllables. This 
pair appears in the Siamese alphabet among the diphthongs, pro- 

1 The latter is broad and similar in sound to />, <>. but Siam, n is somethin!; 
between the broad * (see below) and the German narrow :i. while Siam, it in closed 
syllables sounds almost as in German hiitle (in open Syllables it is hardly found). 

2 Which may or may not point to a slight (original; difference of pronunciation. 
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bably in accordance with its origin. 1 Examples: kid, friend. 

IL14 poji to stare, look at go shy, coy, WU yon silver, money. 

The Sanskritic /-, f, /. I ought to be confined to Sanskrit words, 
but they are mixed up by the Siamese with their r+ it. r + u. I + it, l + it. 

The transcription of diphthongs 5 is a difficult topic: most of them 
contain a semivowel which ought, perhaps, from the historical view- 
point, to be rendered as such: this, however, seems for the present 
impracticable, s 

The twenty-five diphthongs 4 may be described as follows: 

1 Diphthongs without a semivowel : at, at (now both pronounced 
ai) 5; (to; ha 6 . Examples: lL rat to go. gj pai leaf: Ifil kao 

to scratch: Lfldb kina salt. IJjfj ! m'uay town 

2 y-diphtliongs 7 : di, ai: oi; oi, oi: oi 6 : tti; iti. — tie \ — tit, /e 1 ". — Fte 711 . 

i Comp. Siam, rot “to be bora" with 'lib. .Jcyo-Aa do. • ■/y.d-J'a “to generate’’, 
Siam, pot “to open’’ with Tib. 'hyed-pa do. Even the short vowels e, o. q seem to 
be looked at as diphthongs, but this is apparently due to their grapibic symbols only. 

s On nasal diphthongs see above p. 59 seq. Other combinations of vowel -f sonant 
besides these and those to be dealt with do not exist in Siamese, final l and r having 
become n, at least in pronunciation 

} It will probably lie found that, os in Chinese, many .. diphthong has arisen from 
vowel -{- final consonant. Compare also Tibetan, where t y. ua-. ses, are now spoken 
in Northern I.adak as ua:, Sr, while, on the other hand, in the pronunciation of Central 
Tibet c/ios, An have— undoubtedly through the intermediate stage chm, /a - — turned into 
r/10. I? (comp. Jaschke, Tibetan Grammar, pp. 6 and 13, also our last but one note) 

4 In Wershoven’s list (see his grammar, p. 38) as well as in Cartwright's (Siamese- 

English Dictionary, I itroduction, pp. 22-23) four more diphthongs are mentioned (Ad. 
fit. 7 n, ua) which, however, exist only m theory or as exclamations (as which also occurs 
7 a added by Pallegoix), while, on the other hand, those two real diphthongs are ignored 
which in writing have a shortened long vowel as first part. — The Siamese do not look 
upon in, 1 71, no, no as diphthongs, while they reckon as such six other sounds which 
now, at any rate, are none (see above p. 63 seq. and 58 seq. : ”, c, e. 0, 0, o). 

5 The connecting hyphen is needed to distinguish these sounds from the (-diph- 

thongs di, at which the Siamese too consider as diphthongs. 

(’ I cannot endorse Wershoven’s -observation that ua is confined to open syllables, 
while in closed ones ho is spoken. 

7 I thus call all diphthongs written with ti in the end. 

t> Written with, or, more often, without fi. 

:■ Understood as ue by Wershoven. But this 1/ is not different from that of the 
r diphthongs ua. no; it is a short though narrow u. 

w> The former in open, the latter in closed syllables, with hut one graphic symbol. 

11 Wershoven's rendering ne is inexact, and so is his To for To (see c-diphthongs). 
In both diphthongs the second vowel too is audibly long. 
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Examples: pntj mi tu die, UU nat kind, sort: Jf)?j hot to pick 
up; fJtd fn down-feather, 5.JLU phoi to drop off, to sleep: (.fTJ 

( Ih'G'LJ ) >101 butter: Tiu kind dust}': r LI ‘///gee up! (excl. to oxen 

* * ^ ^ 

or buffaloes). -tilt! nue fickle, inconstant — LkL' »ila wife. LJcJU 

run to learn. Ed LI! nite to be tired. 

L e-diphthongs : no: 00, eo: do: In, 111 . mi.—uo. — to 1 Examples: 
LTP Vito long; tEi"; \'o waist, ~ reo quick: LU 1 ndo row. line: 

N -S a./ 

HZ lit . hurrah! ul chin a little, gently: p'3 hua head. 

s/ton garden L‘il~ cto to roast. 

Whether there existed triphthongs m Siamese (may he and tu 
have been such?) remains to be seen. In such words as Jyej "Ski- 

mese" (lit. "free"). D thr. "monk’s code", etc., the mute fj must be 
written: daiy.enutiy, etc. 2 


v TONAL SYSTEM 

In the Siamese script the tones are expressed indirectly as follows: 
1 in words ending in a long \owel. diphthong, or nasal by four 
accents called "first" to "fourth" each of which, together with the 
original initial ("high". "middle", or ‘low"), is capable of expressing 
some or one resp. of the free tones, and 2 in words ending in a 
short vowel or a consonant (other than a nasal) by the mere initial 
which produces, if "high" 01 "middle", the low tone, or, if "low", 
either- -with a long vowel — the low tone, or— with a short vowel — a 
sixth tone described by Wershoven (loc. cit p. 25) as an uniform 
high tone. 

Now. the original initials being throughout preserved only in 
writing, but only partly in modern speech, it is evident that a tran- 
scription based on the latter cannot express the tones in the way 
described, but is forced to express them directly, i. c., by accents 
each of which always denotes one and the same tone Thus the 
acutus was chosen for the rising tone, the gravis for the falling tone. 

1 Written e t-\ r. 1 omp 

- there seems to be a real triphthong in the word fA'iLi ,0: "buffalo wh.ch 

would perhaps be more correctly transcribed as gnat. 

\.sia Major. Jan. 1324 
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the circumflex (') for the low tone, and the dot (point) for what 
was called tonus gravis by Pallegoix (Cartwright’s “acute tone". 
Wershoven’s "eingehender Ton"), the normal tone remaining unmark- 
ed. and the sixth tone being treated either as normal or as t. gravis. 

This second method of accentuation is less practical than the 
first in that it increases not inconsiderably the number of marked 
words . 1 Moreover, it is less exact than the first, even it a sign for 
the sixth tone were added. For, these five or six signs characterize 
the Siamese tonality just in the main points only, but are far from 
exhausting it. ! The watchful observer is said to be able to distinguish 
and read from the Siamese script no less than fourteen different in- 
flexions. This is hardly to be wondered at. considering the multipli- 
city of factors (initial, final, quantity, etc.) co-operating in the Siamese 
tonal system. It seems, therefore, the most advisable, for a scientific 
transcription, to keep as close as possible to Siamese writing also 
with regard to the tonal system, i. to render the accents written 
by the Siamese themselves. This may be done by using for them 

I t/ -“T + 

the numerals i to 4 ( - i, 2. 3, 4) to be placed at the 

end of the words, vi/.., below them, so as to avoid their being mis- 
taken, in comparative linguistic research, for the Chinese accents 
written also after the words, but at the upper end. in the form of 
numerals. 

To write the accents and not the tones is advisable also because 
in that case it is beyond doubt that the two enigmatical prefixed 
letters known as “leading h" and “leading ’ ” (ho not and 'o na), even 
though these be mere tonal signs (as which they are now understood), 
must be actually rendered in transcription, and not suppressed, as is 
generally done. 

1 E. g., in Frankfurter’s first Reading exercise (loc. cit. p. 23) from seven to fifteen 
in the second from sixteen to twenty-three. 

- Michell (Siamese-English Dictionary, Preface, p. XV) speaks appropriately of “the 
Siamese language with its infinitely varied modulations”. 



TWO ANT STORIES 

FROM THE TERRITORY OF THE ANCIENT KINGDOM 
OF WESTERN TIBET 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION OF THE 
GOLD-DIGGING ANTS 

By A. H. FRANCKE 

Early in 1901 when stationed as a missionary at Khalatse on 
the Upper Indus, more than 50 miles \\ est ot Leh, I received a 
letter from Dr. B. Laufer in which he asked me to tell him. if the 
Tibetans of Ladakh had stories of gold-digging ants. Without delay 
I asked our mission-schoolmaster. I c-s/tes-ng- cidzin, it he could 
answer that question, and he at once replied in the affirmative. He 
said that he was certain that a particular kind of ant was a gold- 
dio-o'er He went off in search of it. and a few minutes later he 
presented me with a specimen. It was a real ant of a rather large 
type, but not quite the size of the German Rossameise. Then I 
asked the schoolmaster, if he could not let me have a story ot their 
gold-digging. He went to the village to make enquiries about it. and 
soon after he handed over to me a piece of paper on which he had 
written what he was told. The text was apparently procured from 
the chief tale-teller of Khalatse, bKra-shis-rgya-mthso-pa. I made an 
extract of the contents of the first of the two stories contained in 
the MS and sent it to Dr. Laufer. on the 27* of April 1901. 
Dr. Laufer made use of my extract for his paper "Die Sage von 
den goldgrabenden Ameisen". 'Doling Pao. Serie II. vol. IN. p. 429 seq . 
where it occupies 14 lines. 

As I am of opinion that these tales are ot considerable import- 
ance I herewith offer them to the public in full, both text and 

’ 5 * 
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English translation, for the first time. Although Khalatse appears at 
present to be a genuine Lamaist-Tibetan settlement, my researches 
more than twenty years ago have proved that in ancient times it 
was a colony of Gilgit Dards. A single remnant of the former Dard 
language of the settlement was preserved in a prayer addressed t< > 
the spirit ot the home in one (or several) of the houses. Besides, 
the names of some of the clans in the village point to their Dard 
origin. All the results of my researches were published in two papers: 

1) A language map of West Tibet. JASB. 1904. p. 1- 6. 

2 ) The Dards at Khalatse. AIASB. 1906. p. 413 s<j. 

From all this it follows that the tales of the gold-digging ants 
may be of Dard as well as Tibetan origin. 

Although neither of the stories tells of gold-digging ants, one 
of them speaks of ants who dive tor gold, and the other of ants 
who bury valuable provisions in the ground and keep them there 
till they are wanted. 

These tales together with what was said in the beginning about 
a particular kind of ant which is called the gold-digger, make us 
believe that Herodotus was right when he called the gold-digging 
creatures' of his tale "ants" and not "marmots" or otherwise. As was 
pointed out by Dr. Laufer. several modern interpreters of Herodotus, 
viz. Cunningham. Lassen, Rawlinson. and (). Schrader have suggested 
that the "marmot" or another similar animal should be substituted 
for "ant" in Herodotus’ story. 
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STORIES OF ANTS. 

I 

In a large and wide country there lived a great king. This 
king was called Khri-thob. This king had a daughter whose name 
was Xyi-dar-mkhan. In another large and wide country there lived 
a great minister. This minister was called dKar-ri-thob. This minister 
had a son. and for that son king Khri-thob' s daughter was asked in 
marriage. The king asked a high price for his daughter: ioo bushels 
of barley for the engagement-beer, 50 bushels of barlv for the mar- 
riage-feast (beer). 200 bushels of barley for her first milk, and 190a 
pieces of silver, in case they should separate again. Although he 
asked so much, the minister brought it m a moment. Then the 
minister said to the king: "All the outfit ot the girl must be made 
of gold!" At this the king became very sorry, tor bethought: "How 
should I procure so much gold r" 

Then the king assembled the nobility and all his countrymen, 
held a council with them and said: "Whosoever has gold, must 
bring it, and I shall give him silver instead. Ilut he did not receive 
any gold at all. Then the Wazir said to the king: "O king, gold 
will come out of the lake. Man cannot reach the innermost part of 
the lake, however hard he may try; but ants have a device bv 
which they go to the innermost part of the lake. It w ill be good to 
get hold of the king of the ants!" Then the king asked: “How 
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shall we get the king of the ants out of the interior of the earth ?" 
And the Wazir answered: "We must bring down some rain from the 
sky ; and they will all come out of the ground Then it will be best 
to seize some of them and we must say: 'Show (ynuri king!' If you 
do so, you will catch the king of the ants." 

At that time there lived a hermit at the upper end of the 
valley. A man was sent to the priest. He was to tell him to make 
rain. When a little rain came down, the Wazir went out to see (what 
he could find) He was able to sei/.e a few ants of good size. He 
took them to the castle before the king, and the king said: "Oh 
you ants, tell me who is your king? If you will not, I shall kill and 
annihilate you all !" The king of the ants was among that group ; 
and when the (human) king spoke m such a manner, he became 
afraid, and (suddenly) one (of the ants) said: "It is I! Then the 
(human) king said: "King of the ants! \ ou must assemble all your 
ants and order them to fetch gold out of the lake. It you do not, 
you will be killed." Then the king of the ants went off and assembled 
all his ants. There were about two thousand of them. 

Leading them all, he went to the shore ot the lake There he 
tied silk-threads round the waists of them all. Then, taking it in 
turns, cverv one of the ants brought halt a tolu ot gold each out 
(of the lake). They continued fetching (gold) tor one month, and 
when it was over, much gold had been obtained 1 hen the (human) 
king was highly pleased, and for the ants much Hour and butter 
was kneaded, and a feast was given. Then they were dismissed. 
The narrow waist of the ants is due to the (pressure) of the silk- 
thread, when they went into the lake to fetch gold. 

A goldsmith was now brought who worked the gold into orna- 
ments ( ya-cags). chains i btag-slyc). and brooches (la-gu). Then the 
minister sent the nyo-pa ( bride-buyers ), one hundred nyo-pa. seven 
bkra-slus-pa. seven drummers, seven clannet-plav ers. and three aboi- 
'ago. They all went to the castle of king K/a i-t/iob. The weclding- 
teast lasted tor seven davs \\ hen the seven dav s were past the 
bride was taken, and the minister was much pleased, for he thought: 
"All the utensils are of gold!” There also a marriage-teast ot seven 
days was given Henceforth the king and the minister both lived in 
happiness. 
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II. 

This is another Ant Story. In a threat country there lived a 
great kin”;. One day this kin”' went to a large plain for pleasure, 
where he made a great feast. There were several thousand guests 
who partook of that feast. W hen the meal was finished, they went 
away. All the rice that had dropped from their mouths was swept 
to the ground. Then all the rice that had fallen on the ground was 
carried away by the ants who had arrived there. They hurried it in 
the ground. When they had hurried it, there came a great king of 
another country to make war against the king who had given the 
feast. The whole army made a halt at the place where the feast 
had been given. As there was neither wood nor water, the whole 
army remained hungry. 

When the ants saw that the whole army was without food, they 
took all the rice out of the ground and presented it to the army, 
and all the soldiers were satisfied. Then the general said to the 
ants: “Oh ants, from where did you fetch all that boiled rice?" The 
ants said : "< )h king, in that country on the other side there is a 
great king. That king came to this place to give a feast here. 
When the feast was given and the food eaten up, they all went 
away, and all the rice that had dropped from their mouths was 
thrown away. That was gathered (by us), when they had gone and 
taken under ground". 

At this the general wondered and said to the army : "I feel that 
this king is in possession of a great army and a great country. We 
had better not fight against him. I feel, we cannot do anything 
against him". Thus saying lie led his army back again. 

NOTES. 

The first story is interesting also from another point of view: It tells 
us something of the marriage customs in the ancient West-Tibetan kingdom. 
As we learn from the first tale, it is not only the bride that has to be 
paid for, but also the family of the bride has large expenses on the oc- 
casion of her marriage, for she is to be furnished with a costly outfit. 
The husband’s party has to pay more or less on four occasions, i) at 
the engagement, 2 ) at the marriage. 3) at the birth of the first child (the 
mother's first milk) 4) in case the couple should separate again, on that 
occasion. The amount fixed for that event seems to be the highest. 
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The Xyo-pa (the buyers of the bride) are sent by the bridegroom 
to the house of the bride and are not admitted, before they have an- 
swered a great number of questions on the ancient Tibetan mythology. 
See my book "Tibetische Hochzeitslieder’' *. The Xyo-pa are accompanied 
by a number of clarinet players (sttrna). drummers with kettle-drums, and 
people who are called bkra-shis-pa (men of blessing). The latter have to 
shout Yasha- /to or bkra-shis-par gyur-cig during the recitations and during 
the dances. As we learn from our text, the Xyo-pa are furthermore ac- 
companied by three man who are called ’ aBor- 'ago, head dancers. 

When the feast at the home of the bride is over, she is taken in 
grand stile to the bridegroom's home, and there another feast is given. 

At first sight it appears strange that the king of one country and 
the minister of another should deal with one another on equal terms. 
In the home of the tales such marriages may actually have taken place. 
For a minister of the ancient West Tibetan kingdom who was generally 
related to the royal family, may have considered himself an equal to any 
of the vassal kings of that kingdom. As the king of our story is furnished 
with a wazir as his councillor, we are led to think of the vassal- kingdom 
of Bu-rig , where, in the eighteenth century, the title of blon-po (minister) 
was exchanged for that of wazir. 

In the second story the king is called ba-cha (IJadshah). By this 
title the great Mughal emperor was known to the M est Tibetans. 

The name of the king. Khri-thob , means "receiver of a throne’'. 

The name of his daughter -\j i-dar-mk/ian. means "sunbeam . 

The name of the minister. JKar ri-thob means "receiver of the white hill”. 

1 Folkwang Verlag, 192.;. 
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That community which sinologues arc in the habit of calling a 
clan (Chinese ^ ) embraces to-day the totality- of all bearing the 
same "family name" (modern also Ijfc. as clan and family name mean 
the same thing to-day). It is exogamic and regulates the relations 
of its membership for the various generations from the paternal line; 
and therefore adheres to the patriarchal variety 1 . 

But the social unit thus described does not show the original type 
of communal organisation among the Chinese; it is rather the result 
of a double evolution from an older stage of development. 

Though to-day clan organisation comprises the whole of the 
people, the clan was formerly the sign of nobility, which as "the 
hundred clans" totality of clans ( %'j : ) was contrasted to the "black- 
haired people" (%l J£) or "lower" i. c. numerous people (Ifr )\). 
Somewhat parallel to this widening of the clan organisation goes a 
second change. At the time ot the old "clans ot the nobles" the 
"community of people with the same family name" (then ft ). was 
not yet an independent exogamic group; a number of , and 
quite a large number, was needed tor such a group, a //'(: ; so that 
to the approximately 4000 modern #£ — family names - old 

1 Since the distinction between the term-, “clan" anti “gens" is not yet strictly 
observed by sociologists, I have refrained from introducing the term “gens’ for the word 
clan, which has become general m sinology; of. Chaeannes, M. H. I, p. 1, n. 3; Tschepe, 
Ilistuire du royaume de iVn'ou, Apr. Ill, p. ,;S6 ff; <’unrady, I'art “Thina" of the 
Pflug-Hartung Weltgeschichte, p. 483 IT. 
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given in the great Chinese encyclopaedia T'u-shu tsih-ch'eng. section 
ft (L. Giles. Index p. XI) 1 only 23 (or 25 resp.) old "clans of 
the nobles are corresponding as genetic unities of a higher 
degree. 

These old ^ are partly likewise subordinate to a higher unit: 
several groups of old ^ trace their descent back to a common 
ancestor and are therefore to be considered as related bv 
blood. Such associations of related clans \\ ill be called fratnes 
m this essay: the most important fratry consists of the clans Ki 
( 2 , + Tung). P eng ( -r T'uh). Yun. Ts'ao and Chen, which trace their 
ancestry back to Chuan-huh. and the smallest fratry is composed of 
the clans Katei and Yao. which consider Shun as their ancestor. 

The development of the ft into the ^ and the extension of 
clan organisation to the whole of the people take place within an 
historical period, and may be observed by means of contemporary 
sources. The social revolution commences with the older Chou dyna- 
sty 2 and is completed at the end of the Chou period 

Yet this older stage of the patriarchal exogamic clans 
of the nobles, characterised by the distinction of and ft. 
may also be traced back to a simpler state of the social organisation, 
provided that we can show the ft to have originally consisted 
of one of that old limited stock for which the identity of the family - 

1 This is not meant to say that the number 4000 is even as much as approaching 
that of the old ft; for it was even lower. To find that number, se\eral not \erv 
numerous groups mus* be taken off, especially the group of the modern which 

were formed from transcribed foreign names, when the barbarians had invaded China 
after the ft had developed into ^ (e. the Toba). They form quite a considerable 
part of the total number. (<. lieng Ts’iao, in his analysis of 1S31, reckons 320 
names as certainly of foreign origin (among them 295 poh syllables) to which must be 
added another 90 polysyllabic ones of which the Chinese origin is doubtful, which 
makes about 1 3 of the total number; cf. TShTsCh’ XIV, 5, 12b seq.). An increase of the 
old ft, by way of division of se\eral modern into several groups, (exogamic among 
themselves ( '= - old ji£), for having been formed from JJ; °f the same name, members 
of different old jj) need hardly be considered; it is not a frequent case (collected from 
the T’ung-chi of ('lieng Ts’iao in T ShTsCh’ XIV, 6. lb, seq. : cf. the notes of the 
same author to the three exogamic ^ in T’ShTsCh’ XIV, 1 34 >• 

- Kuoh-vu 2 (Chou 2), 2a — b mentions six cases of marriages between members 
of ft of the same which means a loosening of the exogamic principle in these 
severely condemned as a serious crime [6.15 B. C. ; cf. also the note about the 
four $[£ m Duke B ing of Tsm s harem in the Tsu-chuan Chao l i< h. Cl. V, |>. 575/80) 

[S4i n. C ] 
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names with the name <>f a state was the chief characteristic . 1 These 
old (primary) jj, for their part can be linked to the old so that, as 
can be demonstrated, the cleavage <>t the from the is the 
result of the grantin'; of certain landed property to a member 
of the #/{;. 

The dissolution of !)!\ into jj; (/’. e. into independent families within 
the clan) must have betptn . if not Ionic , at least some time 
before the beginning of the early historical age . 2 Amongst the old 
indigenous clans the splitting up of the primary ^ into secondary and 
of the secondary again into tertiary may be observed within the historical 
period. The causes of these changes are the subletting of fiefs, the 
conferring of herichtary offices, etc. whilst the splitting up of a %\. 
into primary is only noticed with original clans of foreign origin; 
most clearly with Clan Ki /([£, domiciled in China through the invasion 
of the Chou (12 th century R C.jri 

1 In his analysis of lS;i, Cheng Ts’iao separates (ude above) about 600 family 

names which go back to names of territory ([§| Xu $1$ 6SI Xu ti Xt $!|> X\ . 
¥ 8 , lii «) of which 255 are names of states Xl) 

Without going further into the voluminous information concerning the priority 
of those family names (.R) which coincide with the names of states over others which 
are otherwise constituted. I will simply refer to the following as examples of the 
most extreme opposite category, those names which coincide with office; 1. The 
Sze-ma n Bj (keeper of the horse, marshal, minister for war) are descended from the 
Count of Ch’eng; hence their original name was Ch eng (= Pili-ch’eng), which is the 

name of a district (Ch’eng, to be more exact, being the capital of the Earldom of Ihh). 

The first man to bear the name was Hiu-fu, who lost his fief during the reign of Suan- 
wang, Kuoh-yu lS (Ch’u 2), 2b; 2. The Shi /p (shortened from | |jj|j, Minister of 
Justice, also named after their estate Fan or Sui) are descendants of the Count of T’u 
(T’u is the name of an estate), the first bearer of the name being Sih-shuh, the son of 
the last Count of T’u who was killed in 785; the son fled to Tsin and held his post 

there, I!A Suan 4,; (Ch. Cl. Ill / prol. p. 156), Tso-chuun Siang 24 (Ch. Cl. V, p. 505/07) 

Kuoh-yu 14 (Tsin 8), 3B; 5. The Chung-hang (shortened from | [ jj? 

commander of the army of the centre) are a branch of the family Sun (Sim Yen = Chung- 
hang Hien-tse, Sun \Yu = Chung-hang Muh tse, Sun Yin — Chung-hang Wen tse; Siin is 
the name of an estate, originally immediate earldom but later on annexed by Tsin). Thev 
take their name from the position held by their ancestor Siin Lin-fu (Siin Huan-tse), Tso- 
chuan Hi 28 (Ch. Cl. Y. p. 206/13). 

2 /. e. as the following work shows, at the ej och of the union of North China 
under the reign of Yao, chronologically and \ ery uncertainly so — somewhere m the 
middle of the third mPlenium B. C. (cf. § 17). 

j On the other hand, it is not impossible that a few did not arise before the 
early historical period, as for example a few of the Chuan-huh fratrv; these will be 
discussed in the detailed investigation of the individual clans. 
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We have seen that the attainment of political independence on 
the part of a member of the !}>\ as the ancestor of these ft can be 
proved as the constituent element in the genesis of a primary jj;. This 
fact shows decisively that the character of the old If ! (: was that of a 
political unit}-. 

It follows therefrom, that in its oldest form the clan organisation 
of the aristocratic ruling classes led to no vertical differentiation among 
the ancestral stock of the Chinese: (when the ^ belonged to no 
special geographically limited county of the territory which was 
occupied by the nation: each settlement had to be formed of members 
of at least some and theoretically of all the clans within this space, 
as is the fact to-day). On the contrary, it led to a horizontal as 
territorial organisation, for it is only when each mdivitual #£ possesses 
a fixed part of the country as its original place of settlement (original 
home) that there is a possibility of assigning to the clan its political 
status in the government of the whole nation 

From this proof of the function of the clan being that of a poli- 
tical association, it follows the right to treat the apparent social 
unions of the ancient Chinese people from the point of view of a 
bistort' of its settlements. It must be the aim of such a "history 
of the clan settlement of the Chinese'' to discover the original 
homes of each ancient Chinese clan, by studying the history of the 
settlements of the primary IF 1 

Then by gathering together all the partial results, we shall be m 
a position to present an exact and detailed picture of the size and the 
structure of the area on which the ancestral stock of the Chinese had settled. 

To judge from its material, its method (which is identical with 
that of the historical geography), and its aims, the history of the Chinese 
clan settlement must be assigned to the domain of the historian ot 
the early history of China. Inasmuch as the historian has taken up 
researches into the political history, the investigation of it must even 
be at present considered as the most urgent object of his work, tor 
there can be no doubt that the clans ot the nobles, organised as 

i \n experiment which I tried in the winter of 1920 with the small East-Chinese 
clan Feng showed that the older the period, the more approached to one another were 
the settlements of the ft, until finally a limited territory w:n reached which served as 
the point of radiation, i. the original home. (Since published as the first part of the 
“Beitratre zur Siedlungsgeschichte cliinesisclier Clans', Asia Major, Festschrift fur 
Friedrich Hirth, London— Leipzig, 1922! 
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political bodies, were also the only tolerably stable forces w ithin the 
active ones of the time.- To a certain extent the recognition of this 
fact means setting up a new aim altogether for the studies of the 
early history of China. There is very scanty information at the dis- 
posal of the historian of this period, and this little is frequently 
distorted because ot a prejudiced tradition; he has to ascertain this 
corruption, without, however, being in a position always to subject his 
information to a critical valuation from within, anti thus he could only 
entertain a vague conception about the driving political and social 
powers of that time. The partition of the masses into large con- 
sanguineous political unions which essentially remained constant from 
about the middle of the third until the beginning of the first mille- 
nium B. C. gives a background, on which he can arrange the 
political happenings of his period, as events on its surface: the poli- 
tical history of Ancient China in its characteristic features will be 
most exactly comprehnded as the history of the relations which 
existed between the "clans" of Chinese feudal chiefs. 

After ascertaining the original homes of each individual Chinese 
clan and therefore discovering the geographical space of the settlements 
of the Chinese ancestral stock, the history ot the clan settlement has 
a wider and last aim: to clear up the relation of the nobility clan to 
the tribe. Here I am also standing on solid ground. The most re- 
liable means of ascertaining the homes of the Chinese tribes is un- 
doubtedly a map of the ancient Chinese dialects. Such a map was 
reconstructed in the summer of iqj’ by Mr. Lin Yu-t’ang Ph. 1). of 
Peking University and myself, based on the oldest Chinese idiotikon, 
the Fang-yen of the first century A. D. When compared with one 
compiled by me of the original homes of the (;. it showed that 
the original territory in which a Chinese nobility clan (often a fratry) 
settled, was generally identical w ith the locality of a dialect, i. c. as a 
result there is the following formula for the relation of the #'{: to the tribe: - 
a clan (or a fratry resp.) of the ruling classes corresponds (generally) 
to a tribe within the lower classes. 1 

1 The ternr-tribe” is, here used to designate the whole of the people with the came 
language (or of the same dialect) which is organised to a political units. Owing to the 
complexity of the material to be ini estigated, it was impassible to avoid a definition 
which in many cases must imply too wide a concej tinn of the tribe v. g. among 
the Tih as occasionally among others it would be better to speak of the tribal character 
of the here coincides rather with “nation'’). It was not feasible to define it 
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This solution of the problem is fundamentally fixed, although a 
good deal of investigation ot detail is still necessarv in order to solve 
the part problems, which must of necessity arise owing to the great 
length ol time which is covered by the various stages of evolution . 1 

Although from the point of view of methodical investigation, the 
hang-yen had to be used as one of the starting points for an enquiry 
on the old ethnical groups since generally speaking it is easiest to 
prove tribal territories through dialectic localities, and this is the onlv 
work from which they could be reconstructed, it contains, however, 
many drawbacks: firstly, there is its relatively late a date and then, 
tor example an extremely awkward geographical terminology 2 , so 
that further references in literature are greatly to be desired, especially 
in the historical sources of the first millenium H. C. 

Put even though no comprehensive reference can be expected, 
we are not in such a bail position as one might be led to suppose 
from the complete silence of the great native historians on this 


m a more restricted sense and give the term ‘•nation’’ to the social body described abo\e 
because, as will be seen later, within the old indigeneous clans, which above all mo-tlv 
are in dispute it was generally only a number of clans or fratnes which bore the character 
of a nation. 

Conrady was the first to -ee that ue C'.uli advance from the clans to the ancient 
Chinese tribes, without, however, making a fixed formula in the pas-age quoted there 
(Cf. in ‘•China ’, p. 522: the comments on the “primordial emperors’’). Otherwise, as far 
as I know nothing has been done in this direction, since the investigation of the political 
history of Ancient China has been quite unbroken ground. In Ouisturp’s Mannergesell- 
sciiaft und Altersklassen im alien China (Mitt. d. orient. Seminars in Berlin, 1916) and 
others, the use of the word “tribe and it- boundary line in connection with the “clan’ 
is very undecided. 

1 The fact that the map of the dialects which was valid approximately at the be- 
ginning of our era could with quite inconsiderable exceptions be brought in a perfect 
equality with a map of the original homes of the clans, which after all reproduces in all 
essentials the family states of circa the end of the third millenium II. C. is the most im- 
portant result of the comparison for the historian, for the constancy of the ethnical groups 
is thereby very distinctly shown. The following formula will therefore hold good 
for certain provinces: transfer- in the clan membership of the ruling classes generally 
do not affect the ethnical character of the lower classes (the Chou can serve as an 
example; they govern the largest part of North China directly or through the states of 
their clan from the end of the second until about the middle of the first millenium 
B. C. without their language supplanting the old indigenous dialect m any part). 

a Some sections (c. y. $?) can only be exhaustively treated through the help of 
the equation of the primitive seats of the clans of the noble- vvitli the localities of the 
dialects, which equation had been found from other parts. 

Asia Major, Jan 1924 
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subject; in point of fact, information about the primitive Chinese tribes 
is to be found in their sources, although they did not make use of 
it. From the point of view of the history of settlements an un- 
prejudiced investigation of the so-called "barbarians" shows quite con- 
vincingly that the preponderating part of them is identical with the 
primordial tribes which have been deducted from the map of the 
original homes of the clans on the one hand and that one of the 
early dialects on the other, resp. that since several of these formed 
a “barbarian people", in this more favourable second case several 
primordial tribes could be gathered together into primordial peoples 1 
and thus we should be in a position to complete, in very essential 
characteristics, the picture gained from the history of the clan settle- 
ments and the maps of the dialects. 

The results thus gained from all these elements tor the ethnical 
structure of the cultured Chinese nation have been added to the in- 
troduction in an appendix called “The Chinese Primordial Tribes”. 

I have included in this compilation all the primitive and half civilized 
peoples which had been absorbed down to the 3 rJ century B. C. 
whether Indo-Chinese or not. 

In the preceding remarks the method, work and aims of the 
history of the clan settlement in Ancient China have been positi- 
vely set out. It seems to me that they suffice the historian as the 
basis for his research and justify the idea of a history of the clan 
settlement for China before the sociologist. It will be the task of the 
sociologist on the one hand to determine the development of the 
patriarchal, exogamic clan of the Chinese ruling classes 2 , and on the 
other hand to clear up the social structure of the lower classes. For 
the history of the clan settlement the results of his work are onlv 

1 The civilized Chinaman lacks an ethnical -^elf-designation: 4 1 181 A “Man of 
the Middle Empire' or f|| A “Man of (the Kingdom of) Han ' are taken from the 
name of the state and these either go back to the nomenclature of dynasties Hu, 
or | Hua Hia. or Han ^ itself) or they arise from the egocentric conception of 
the world and the universalistic tendencies of the state (Pf* IS Middle Kingdom). This 
circumstance has certainly contributed towards obstructing the understanding of the Chinese 
historian on the ••barbarian question". 

2 Chavannes, like Conrady and the latter s pupils, Quistorp and Hikes, assume 
that, in China as well as everywhere in the world, the patriarchal organisation succee- 
ded a matriarchal one, which was in accordance with the results of the scientific rese- 
arches of that time. Conrady (China p. 4S4 ff.) has given many reasons for his view. 
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mediately of importance. The condition of my investigations does 
not allow me at the moment to fix my opinion on this matter, either 
one way or the other. 

In the first place I have to thank L’rof. Conrady and then 
Dr. A. Wedemeyer of Leipzig for kind assistance, and Dr. (). Maen- 
chen-Helfen for various references. The results were for the most 
part ventilated and discussed at the sittings of the Far Eastern 
Seminary of Leipzig University. 
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The Chinese Primordial Tribes 
(Provisional Results ot Research up to December 1922-) 

/. North Chinese Centre of Civilisation. 

1. North Hast Chinese Civilised People: Self designation Jung 

A: Phratry: Yen J|£ - Ying £§( Ki g,. Original seats: the 
plains of X. \Y. - and N. Shantung. Holders of the dynastic 
power in the Jung State before the consolidation of 
N. China. 

B: Phratry: Ki lL ihng ) - P'eng yj (+ T'uh $•) 

— Yitn §1, is' ao ^ Chen Original seats: \V. Shantung, 
the southern neck of Chihli and parts of X. K. Honan. 

C: Phratry: Kite/ %%—Yao Closely related to H. Origi- 

nal seats: about Ts'ao-chou-fu in W Shantung. Holders 
of Slum's dynasty (Yu). 

1 ): Clan J'sc Original seats: K. Honan. Holders of the 
Slumg dynasty. 

2. Middle and West Chinese Civilised People, presumably the 

nucleus of the Chinese. The name they gave themselves 
not yet ascertained: 

A: Clan Kiang Original seats: S. \Y. Shansi and adjacent 
parts of X. and X. \Y. Honan. 

B: Clan K't i|j|j. Closely related to A. Original seats: 
S. E. Shansi and Ho-nan-fu Basin (r). Holders of Yao s 
dynasty (T’ao-t'ang). 


1 The Jung group was first discussed by me in a contribution to Schindler's 
‘■Development of the Chinese Conceptions of Supreme Beings ", in Asia Major, Hirth 
Anniversary Volume p.361. Schindler succeeded m dividing the supreme deitv of the 
old Chinese Huang-t'ien Shang-ti, into two older ones, each of which lias to be assigned 
to one of the 2 large ethnic groups of the N. Chinese centre of civilisation. This is a 
highly important start on the way of dividing the entire X. ( hinese civilisation, after 
Conradys success in proving the parts contributed by North < Inna and South China to 
the whole of Chinese civilisation. This again opens wide perspectives for the early historv, 
to mention only: that the Sln-king song', decried as highly lascivious bv the orthodoxy 
and from which so special customs and habits of the author's home mat lie inferred 
iConrady), must now be assigned as a whole to the Jung region. 
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C: Clan Sac Original seats: the plains of the Wei \'alley 
and the Upper Han Valley around Han-chung-tu , 1. e. K. 
and S. K. Shensi. Holders of the Hia dynasty. 

3. Remaining Clans: Ethnologically undetermined : 

A: Clan Kill k 1 \- Original seats: the mountains E. of Ho-nan-fu 
and the plain to the X. of K’ai-feng-fu, /. e. X. E. Honan. 

B: Clan Man (Original seats: On the Upper Ju-ho. in the moun- 
tains S. E. of Ho-nan-fu and in X. W. Hupeh X. of Han-Kiver 
where River Tan empties into it: presumably also the 
Peh-ho and T’ang-ho Plains of S. Honan (over which —in 
very early times - -members < >t I, 2. A held the dominion). 
This clan — at the same time- forms the transition to II. 

II. South Chinese Centre of Civilisation (“Barbarians" of Indo-Chinese 

progeny). 

1 The San Miao J- pj Original seats S. E. Hupeh, X. E. Hunan, 
X. V . Kiang-si. Their state was destroyed towards the end of 
the 3 rd millenium B. C (The ruling stratum related to I, 2, A ?). 
2 . A: Clan Hiung fib and B: Clan Mi Ethnic name used 
by themselves: Man ||| (:)■ Original seats: Plains of X. and 
M Hupeh, X. slope of Vang-tse Valley beyond Kuei-chou. 

III. Eastern Barbarians belonging to the Indo-Chinese Group: Self 

designation / H;. Original seats: the mountainous land of Middle 
Shantung. S.. S. E Shantung and the Shantung peninsula, X. E. 
Xganluii and X. Kiangsu X of the Huai. The nobility-clan 
organisation comprised but a part of the people, only one 
indigenous clan, the clan Feng gV 1 whose original seats 
were near Yen-chou-fu 111 Middle Shantung: with the 
exception of the peninsular and adjoining coast -tribes of 
Shantung and Kiangsu, they were very early overtopped mainly 
bv members of groups I, 1. A and B. — The Princes ot the 
Eai on the Shantung peninsula evidently accepted successively 
the clans Tse (I. 1. D) and Kiang (I. 2 . A: the clan ot the 
earlier princes ot Tsi). 

1 Adxanced ns an lnputlioi-* in mv Contribution to the Hirth Ammer-arv Volume. 
\ number of other arguments will be treated in the 2 ad part of this treatise, when 
the seats of the I in Shantung will be discussed in order to substantiate the assumption of 
the Fern' clan belonging to the I proposed there, which may, therefore, pass as ascertained. 
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IV South Eastern Barbarians of the Indo-Chinese 1 Group V 

1. The Shu Original seats: Middle Nganhui round about Lii- 
chou-fu and the Ch'ao-hu. No nobility-clan; in historic time 
overtopped by I, i, A. 

2. The JFu Ijf (Koii-tou X] | ). Original seats: Plains S. of the 
Yang-tse mouth i. e. in S. Kiangsu, S. E. Nganhui and adjacent 
portions of N. Chehkiang. The ruling family accepted the 
clan of the Chou dynasty (VII. i). 

3. The Yiich ^ ( Yii-xiteh | ). Original seats: Middle and 
S. Chehkiang coast and farther south along the Chinese coast 
in a length not yet determined by me. A kindred, though 
tribally strongly differentiated population apparently inhabited 
also Fuhkien, E. and S. Kiangsi. S. E. Hunan, Kuangtung and 
E. Kuangsi. Furthermore Tongking and Annam stood very 
near, at least politically |as between 473 and 333 the old Wu 
(S. Kiangsu and parts of S. and E. Nganhui, X. Kiangsu 
and the coast of S. E. Shantung). As, surely, Austric langua- 
ges dominated here, it will be difficult to settle the boundaries 
between this whole group and the Austric family (I remark — 
according to the newest results found by Conrady of kindred 
origin with the Indo-Chinese); perhaps (as assumed already, 
by Chavannes) the whole group must be counted as among 
Austric. or at any rate it must be taken as an open question 
(thus Conrady. That, on the other hand, their region, in- 
cluding 2, is — as a whole — nearly congruent with the domain 
of the modern so-called “South Chinese Dialects" must not 
be forgotten). The royal family ot the north eastern kernel- 
state accepted the Hia clan ( 1 . 2, C). Chinese colonisation 
had, to the end of the 3 rd century B. C., only taken hold of 
the northern part. 


1 This I-, lion ever, not quite sure; cf. the statements of the following note. 

- Groups IV — VII appear to have been formed from a goegraphical point of view, 
but— as far as I can see — they also reflect ethnical groups of large dimensions. — I give 
the subdivisions with greatest reserve; for the linguistic material on hand, very scanty 
till now, does not suffice for making definite statements whether they morphologically 
correspond with the subdivision^ of I and II or represent units of a superior order 
(perhaps as I — III themselves). As far as I can see, we shall have to see such a group 
at least in Yiieh (without detriment to their possible Austric progeny), considering the 
enormous area covered by them. 
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Whether 2 and 3 have developed an indigenous clan (clan 
Li ancestor Ti Hung. Tsin-yun). I cannot tell yet. 

1 1 South Western Barbarians of the Indo-Chinese Group. 

1. Yung J||j and relatives. Original seats: mountains of W. Hupeh 
and on Middle Han River. No indigenous clans known. — 
Also the Yu-fuh IS fjjf about K’uei-chou-fu. N. K. Sze-ch'uan 
are reported to belong to them. 

2 . The Pa [A Centre of location: S. K. and K. Sze-ch’uan and 
the southwestern neck of Hupeh, S. of the Yang-tse. The royal 
family accepted the Chou clan (VII. 1); but several indigenous 
clans are known too. The original seats, at least those of the 
ruling family seem to lie in S. E. part (I-shui region. Lin). Near 
relation to the P’uh in the Tung-t’ing region seems highly 
probable. 

3. The Shuh |j. Original seats: Middle Sze-ch’uan about Ch’eng- 
tu-fu, thence the neighbouring Upper Han Valley. (The nucleus: 
Ts’an-ts’ung- ch'eng . Yu-fu-ch'eng. P’i. is entirely in the 
plains of Ch‘eng-tu-fu). The royal family belongs to the Sze- 
clan (1. 2 . C) or at least claims this origin. 

VI. Western Barbarians of the Indo-Chinese Group. 

1. Kuaujung ^ :l 5 c mid relatives. Original seats: Upper Wei 
Valley. In the beginning of the 8 t ' ) century B. C. they took 
possession ot the Wei Valley Plains, but their states were 
destroyed by the Ts’111 towards the end of the same century. 
From the y th to the 5 th century a detached part lived in the 
mountains S. and S. W. of Ho-nan-fu and — mixed with VII. 4 
— in the Tan-kiang Valiev. They consider themselves related 
to 1, 2. A. (Descending from members of the group II. 1, 
forced to settle there?) 

2 . The Kiaug Original seats: Middle, W. S. and S. E. Kansuh 
and adjacent parts of N. Sze-ch’uan. Sinified in the S. E. parts 
unlv . the rest being merged in the modern Tibetans. 
Informations about the social organisation of this people are 
found in HHSh. chap. 87 (lieh-chuan 77). 
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VI [ North ami North East Barbarians, originally probably not Indo- 
Chinese, sinified before the y r! century B. C. 1 

1. The Chou JJj. Clan Ki Original seats: Lower Ma-lien-ho, 
Middle King-ho and the plateau on the Ts'ih and Tsu in X. K. 
Kansuh and \V. Shensi. Holders of the Chou dynasty. 

Probably pertaining to them: the Mih-suh Sf* about 
Ling-t'ai, perhaps also the U'u-chi ^ about King-chou in 
K. Kansuh. and some lesser tribes (Li-jung among 

others). — Of Turkish origin: 

2. The Ngi-hii ^ p Seats: Ma-lien-ho Valle) - . evacuated by 
the Chou. Clan unknown 

3. The Chu-no £,lj . Original seats: around Ping-hang-fu in E. 
Kansuh. Clan unknown. May be related to 2. 

4. The Tih Original seats: Highlands of Middle and X. Shensi, 

X. of the Wei Valley Plains and neighbouring regions K. of 
the Ho in W. Shansi. Part of them emigrate in the “ ,h cen- 
tury Ik C. and seize upon S. E. Shansi, S. \Y. and Middle \V. Chihli 
and X. E. Honan. (A portion, the kingdom of Chung-shau 4 * iIj, 
old Sien-vit -around Ch eng-ting-fu - Pao-ting-fu in Chihli- 

existed till about 300 Ik C. here though after 408 under foreign 
rulers).- Clans: Kitei [jj|* and Ts'ih (the latter the clan of 
the tribe Sou-man *[S Hi® which probably had left before). 

5. Xorth Shensi and Xorth Chihli tribes presumably Tungusian: 

Old name: Melt |p, since the Chan-kuoh time Hu jljfj 
( Tung-hu )}( | ) dominating: In the west (Shansi about 38° 
n. lat. and adjacent Chihli) about the middle of the 1 5t mille- 
nium lk C. the Lou-fan ^ jitfj. Tan-lin }f£ and Tai f 
become conspicuous. The states of K'iu-yu it l i l and Pan- 
ic 11 -g- (in the region of Yu-hien — P'ing-shan-hien, S. of the 

Cpper Hu-t’o) must rather be added here than to 4.- In the 
east the group Ku-chuh fj - Wu-chung M Ling-cla 
jj- I'll- ho fpj in the region of Yung-p’ing-fu Chao- 

vang-fu, border line between Chihli and S. W. Manchuria, is 
paramount. It has old relations to China (as presumably also 

1 This group lias been arranged from a geographical p>«int of \ iew. The boundary 
line between the Turkish and Tungusian families cannot yet be exactly drawn. — Further 
it is not impossible, that also some tribes of Indo-Chinese origin base been absorbed 
by the lower groups. 
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the neighbouring Chao-sien fj) fip [Fah-chao-sien | | j: 

Liaotung, X. \V. Corea) and has apparently been sinified already 
in the 4 th century B. C. No indigenous clans known Ku-chuh is 
reckoned with I, 2, A — I suppose wrongly. (The most ancient 
dynasty of Chao-sien claims to descend from a Shang prince.) 

A b b r e v i a t i o n s 

(cf. the index of quoted authors and works) 

BA — The Annals of the Bamboo Books, Chu-shu ki-nien (\ - ) 

Ch. Cl. — The Chinese Classics by Legge (contains V, \'H. LVI, 
LXXXVI, LXXXIX and CYIII) 

HHSh - Hou Han shu (XXVI) 

HK - Hou-ki, gjj part of the Lu-shi (LII) 

KKCh -Kun-kuoh-chi $|j @ Chap. 19—23 of the Suh Han shu(LXXI) 
OIK — Kuoh-ming-ki jg] ft jd,, part of the Lu-shi (LII) 

MAGW Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft Wien 
Mayers - \V. F. Mayers, The Chinese Readers Manual, 2°, Shang-hai- 
London 19 10 

M. H. Memoires historiques de Sze-ma Ts'ien by E. Chavannes (trans- 
lation of LXV and chap. £—47 of LXXX) 

I’WY F P'ei-wen-yun-fu (LXIII) 

Ti-hing-chi %. ft,. chap. 106 of the Wei-shu (CXIV) 

TLCh Ti-li-chi ^5, chap. 28 (8) of the Ts'ien Han shu (CXI) 

TLKSh = Ch'un-ts'iu ti-li k'ao-shih (IX) 

T'ShTsCh' - T’u shu tsih-ch'eng (CHI) 

TWShK - Ti-wang shi-ki (XCVIII) 

Ts'HSh — Ts'ien Han shu (CXI) 

Tze-tien - K'ang-hi tze-tien (XLIII) 

Wedemever. Yao. Shun, Y11 — A. Wedemeyer, Schauplatze und Vor- 
gange der chinesischen Geschichte gegen Ausgang des dritten 
und im zweiten vorchristlichen Jahrtausend I. Kapitel: Yao, 
Shun und Yu. Asia Major. 1922. 

Yung-cheng-shu — K in-ting shu-king chuan-shuoh hui-tsuan (v. Legge. 
Ch. Cl. III/lYol.. p. 201— 202) 

WH Map ■ Karte zur Geschichte des Yao, Shun und Yu, v. A. Wede- 
mever u. G. Haloun. Asia Major. 1922. 
p r Map — Karte von Ostchina 1 : 1000000 der kartographischen Ab- 
teilung der Konigl. Preubischen Landesaufnahme. 1901 ff. 
WCh’Map - „Wu-ch'ang-Karte“ (v. v. Richthofen. Atlas von China I, 
Vorerl. S. 2) — Huang-chao chung-wai yih-t'ung yu-tu (subhead 
Ta Ts'ing yin-t'ung yu-t’u). Revised edition. Wu-ch'ang 1863. 
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$ i. The clans Yen, Ying and Ki 1 (of which the latter is closely 
connected with the Ying clan) all together trace their descent from 
the “emperor" Shao-hao. The enquiry into the historical value of 
this figure consequently must become the natural starting point of a 
general investigation of the fratry; for it is to be expected that the 
most ancient conditions will be found with the genealogical represen- 
tative of their one-time unity. 

,S 2. Shao-hao’s historical position can now be considered as any- 
thing but certain; the high degree of unsteadfastness is shown, ho- 
wever. by the bare fact that no fewer than eleven names 2 are attri- 
buted to him. 

Now these names are, for the predominent part only comprehensible 
from the functions of their bearer in a cosmological system; they 
therefore prove that Shao-hao had such functions; indeed the most 
important name of this figure “Shao-hao" itself, which means “little 
splendour", cannot be historical (but belongs to the terminology of the 
historically stated cosmology, as is proved by the following) since it 
would hardly be thought of independently but could well be under- 


i It is impossible to gne the transcription with absolute certainty, on account of 
the troublesome interchange of 0,, and which occurs over and over again in 

Chinese prints; and there is corresponding uncertainty among the sinologues, whene\er 
thev ha\e to deal with the name of this clan. Thus Legge favours the transcription 
Sze: in the explanation of Ch'un-t'siu I, 2, 2 for K.u (Ch. Cl. V, p. 9) and at 7, 4, 1 
for T’an (Ch. Cl. V, p. 296J, but is not always consistent (Ch. Cl. V, p. 249, Col. II, 1 . 

15 16, Shing Sze next to Shing Ke. I, 19, for the name of Princess | of Kir). 

CLavannes M. H. I, p. 34, n. 2 transcribes Ki (but writes likewise Tscbepe in 

Ap. II of the Histoire du royaume de Tch'ou p. 3SS (in the translation of the chapter 
of the lili-chi-luh referring to the subject); de Harlez in Koue-vu If, p. 99 transcribes 
Tze, which however is absolutely wrong. After some hesitation I have decided on Ki 
on account of the xariant which is given throughout HK and KMK by I.o Pi on 
account of the Shi-pen. The clan is also inserted in T'ShTsCh (XIV, 401) under 2 .. 
whereas a name of a clan [_), does not occur there, and likewise the Tze-tien only 
knows as the name of a clan. It must surely follow that there were two clans 
belonging to different fratnes of which the one descended from Shao-hao comprises 
Kii and Tan while the other including the families Kun-wu, Su, Wen, Kuan, Tung and 
those who descended from them (cf. e. s v Kuoli-yu 16, (Cheng), 3 a) goes back 
to Chuan-huh. Whene\er it is necessary to differentiate between them, the first named 
will hereafter be designated by the sign ^ which for the time being will be written 
next to the name of the clan. 

~ >p H; 6 ^ & -%< £: iiV <W >. ik m <W !):£ M; M, 

m * ps- 
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stood as an antithesis (“Gegenspieler" ) to a "great splendour'’, a 
T'ai-hao. This shows the direction the investigation will take. It is 
necessary first of all to grasp Shao-haos place in the cosmological 
system and thus to achieve the basis from which it will be possible 
to separate the historical personality of the clan hero from the cos- 
mological, extra historical figure. After eliminating the mythical portions 
this personality must be placed into its proper relation to recognised 
historical realities. 

It has already been remarked above that the majority of the 10 
cognomens of Shao-hao are the cognomens of a cosmological figure, 
in fact of a figure which, if we are to judge from the character 
of these names, must have fulfilled many functions within 
the system. 

At this stage, after having determined these functions, the in- 
vestigation must be amplified by the necessary trial to reestablish 
from them the cosmological unity which must be corresponding to the 
real genealogical unity already shown up, and to point out the tenden- 
cies which led to the disruption of it. On the other hand, this very 
rupture of the functions of Shao-hao forms the most favourable basis 
for an easier and more thorough insight into the structure of the pseudo- 
historical orders of the clan heroes, than could possibly be the case 
with any other figure; and thereby is given the possibility of finding 
a solution to one of the most important problems in the study of the 
clan and beyond it of Chinese history in general. 

$ 3 A. Hut at any rate Shao-hao belongs to the multifarious 
orders which Chinese historiography places together in the schedule 
of the "three sublime ones" and the "five emperors". Therefore we 
have to make ourselves acquainted with these. 

Arranged systematically they tall into the following groups: 

rr Ui. ; A: — B: T'ai-hao (Fuh-hi) D: Di: -- D2: ^ fjt- 

— Shen-nung (Yen Ti) — /u | 

Huang Ti — | 

^ : A: T’ai-hao B: Shao-hao D: Fuh-hi (Pao-hi) 

Yen Ti Chuan-huh (Kao-yang) Shen-nung 

Huang Ti Ti K uh (Kao-sin) Huang Ti 

Shao-hao Ti Yao (T ao-t'ang) Ti Yao 

Chuan-huh Ti Shun (Yu) Ti Shun 
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££ Jg.: C:Ci. C2: Sui-jen(T'ai-yang') C3:Chuh-yungC4:\Vu-huai 
— Fuh-hi (T'ai-hao) Fuh-hi Fuh-hi 

Shen-nung; (Yen Ti) Shen-nuny Shen-nung' 
C5: Fuh-hi (T'ai-hao) C6: Fuh-hi C7: Chu-siang 

Nu-kua Shen-nung' K’oh-t'ien 

Shen-nung (Yen Ti) Kung-kung Yin-k’ang 

Jl Ifr - Huang Ti 

Chuan-huh < Kao-yang) 

Ti K’uh (Kao-sin) 

Ti Yao (T’ao-t’ang) 

Ti Shun (Yu) 

The following are mentioned as representatives: 

A: Lit-shi ch’un-ts’iu, Yiieh-ling of I,i-ki, Huai-nan-tse 5,21b 23 b 

(with ifc instead of | ). 

B: Shu-king preface of K'ung Ngan-kuoh (acc. to Shi-ki cheng-ngi to 
Shi-ki 1, i a). Ts’HSh ch. 20 (8), Huang-fu Mih in TWShK 1. 8 a 1 , Su Che 
in the Ku-shi and Cheng Ts'iao in the T’ung-chi (both according to Ko 
Wei-k’i in the Shi-ki p’ing-lin. Shi-ki 1, 1 b), Lo Pi in the HK. the 
T’ung-kien kang-muh. since then official. (The same order of the 
san-huang is also to be found in the San-fen-shu: Fuh-hi— Shen-nung— 
Hien-yuan ). 

Ci: Shi-pen (Shi-ki cheng-ngi loc. cit: T'ung-kien wai-ki i/U. 28 b), 
the Ta r I'ai Li-ki ch. 7 (62) and from the latter Kia-yii ch. 5 (231; 
Shi-ki ch. 1 2 . 

C2: Fuh Sheng in the Shang-shu ta-chuan (Ko Wei-k’i in the Shi-ki 
p’ing-lin. commentary to San-huang-pen-ki. 1 a); Ts'iao Chou in the Ku-shi- 
k’ao; Chen Yao-tu (T’ung-kien wai-ki loc. cit.). 

Variant 1: Fuh-hi — Sui-jen — Shen-nung in the Han- wen-kia -ki 
(PWYF s. v. according to Feng-suh-t’ung). 

1 Quoted in the Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki I, la. It must be granted that he aTo 
knows Nu-kua as ~f£ (I, 3 a according to a quotation in the I.i-ki cheng-ngi and in 

the T ai-p ing vu-lan, ch. 78; cf. also v. I. (^ 18 ), a quotation of the Hi-tz e cheng- 
ngi and the commentary to San-huang-pen-ki 2 b). I!ut as far as the present fragments 
can be ascertained, it is certain that he does not count them, so that in any case 
Huang Ti belongs to the san-huang, which fact is deci-dve for the classification of 
his system. 

1 The order Huang Ti Shun is already found in the same sequence in the 

Kuoh-yii 4 (Lu it, 6a — b; the absence of Shao-hao is decisive for its membership to 
system C (close to C6; see p. 93 note 5). 
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Variant 2 : Fuh-hi — Shen-nung — Sui-jen in the system of Liang 
Wu Ti (T’ung-kien wai-ki loc. cit.) 

C 3 = Li-hao-shi-ki in the Feng-suh-t’ung (Ko Wei-k’i. PWYF. loc. cit.) 
and the Peh-hu-t’ung (Ko Wei-k’i loc. cit.); Sung Kiin (Commentary to the 
San-huang-pen-ki 2 b). 

J anant 1 : Fuh-hi— Chuh-yung — Shen-nung in the Shantung sculptures 
(Chavannes, Sculptures sur pierre en Chine, pi. Ill and pp. 4— 5O. 

Variant 2: Fuh-hi— Shen-nung— Chuh-yung in the Hiao-king 1 T’ung- 
kien wai-ki i/ll. 30 b). 

C 4 : Kuan-tse 16 (50), 10 a-b (this chapter, is in my opinion, in the 
bulk interpolated at the time of Han Wu Ti); Shi-ki 28, 5 b 6 a <M. H. Ill, 
p. 423- 23) U 

C5: Ch'un-ts’iu-yiin t’ou-ch’u (in the Feng-suh-t'ung. Ko Wei-k’i, 
PWYF 1 . c.): Sze-ma Cheng in the San-huang-pen-ki; Cheng Hiiun 1 * * 4 5 . 

Variant: Fuh-hi— Shen-nung Nii-kua Kao Yu in the commentary to 
Lii-shi ch’un-ts'iu 14. t b. 

C6: Anonymous source in the T'ung-kien wai-ki t II, 28b. In the 
table. Kung-kung is arbitrarily placed after Shen-nung. but could just as 
well be placed at the head instead of Fuh-hiU 


1 Here Sluo-hao is reckoned among the wu-ti so that Shun falls out (among the 
[JIJ flj); that, of course, is wrong: Shao-hao has to be eliminated from the wu-ti in that 
case as with the ti-order of Cheng Huan (v. note 4). 

* According to the quotation cited in the l’WYF, the I.i-hao sht-ki should 
likewise really belong to this variant: unfortunately I was unable to look up the text of 
the Feng-suh-t ung itself. 

j The order which has been transmitted follows: Wu-huai — Fuh-hi — Shen-nung 

Yen Ti— Huang Ti— Chuan-hiili— Ti R'uh — Yao — Shun. i. s. an order of nine, in which 
however. Shen-nung and Yell Ti belong together, so that in reality n is onh an order 
of eight. 

4 The membership of Cheng Huan 10 tins system is beyond question; in some 
details however. I uo not see my way clearly; the commentary to San-huang-pen-ki 2b 
asserts that Cheng Htian reckons Nii-kua among the saD-huang on the authority of the 
Ch'un-ts'iu-wei, but makes no standard about the wu-ti order. This order runs according to 
Liu Shu (in the T ung-kien wai-ki !. <. Cheng Huan assigns, as source, the Ch'un-ts'iu-yun 
t’ou-ch'u): Hien-vuan (Huang li' — Shao-hao — Kao-yang — Kau-sin — T ao-t’ang — Yo-vu 

san-huang: Fuhdii — Nu-kua — Shen-nung]; it is quite clear that in this case Miao-hao 
springs from the wu-ti. 

5 The passage Kuoh-yu 4 (l.u t :. 6 a -b decides the matter by mentioning tiie 
follow ing sequence : Lieh-slian (Shen-nung) — Kung-kung — Iluang Ti — Chuau-huh — Ti K uh 
— Yao — Shun; /. f. a sequence of seven, which can be brought up to the proper sunt 
total by the addition of Fuh-hi (cf. also the order with Kung-kung in the lsu-chuan 
to Chao 17 (Ch. Cl. V, ]>. 665—66,67—68) which is. however, absolutely corrupt and 
finally Ts H'sh 2 t il, 14b — 15 a). 
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C 7 : Obtained from Lii-shi ch’un-ts'iu 5. 10 a— 13 a; the order trans- 
mitted is: Chu-siang — K’oh-t’ien T’ao-t’ang. I 'nave corrected the senseless 
T’ao-t’ang in the table to Yin-k’ang 1 . 

Dx: Hi-tz’e-chuan to Yih-king (section 2, 1 ; Yih-king 3, 2oa-b). Liu 
Shu, who immeasurably overates the authority of Hi-tz’e-chuan, has 
taken this system as basis of the (Tze-chi) T’ung-kien wai-ki, just as 
Wang Feng-chou has accepted it in the Kang-kien tsih-lan (Fries, Abriss 
der chin. Geschichte). The order also occurs Chan-kuoh-ts’eh 1 9 (Chao 2 ), 
10 b, but it must be left in suspense if it is meant being a system in that 
place. 

D2: Hu Hung in the Huang- wang ta-ki (Ko Wei-k’i in the Shi-ki 
p’ing-lin to Shi-ki 1, 1 bj. 

§ 3 B. A mere external comparison for the present (referring' 
only to their shape) shows that the orders D 1 and D 2 are 
adjustments of systems A and Ci: as a matter of course, they 
are to eliminate therefore from the further investigation. The 
orders C2 -C7 too prove to be secondary ones for they are obviously 
built up on analogous lines to B: the discrepancies in the san-huang 
(Sui-jen, Chuh-yung, Wu-huai, Nu-kua or Kung-kung are inserted quite 
clearly in place of the elsewhere needed Huang Ti, while C7 seeks 
to avoid the rocks by the introduction of otherwise unknown names) 2 
show quite sufficiently that this superstructure must be later than the 
substructure of the wu-ti which remained unchanged in every part 

1 The text is corrupt because T’ao-tang = Yao occurs once more in the 
same sequence. It'* comparison to Ts’HSh 20 , 4 a — b, TWShK I , 3 a and 
the San-huang-pen-ki (M. H. I, p. 20) shows Yin-k’ang as the name, which mu-t 
be inserted. 

2 Chu-siang, K'oh-t len (and Yin-kang) are first mentioned as far as I am aware 
in the passage of the Lu-shi cli un-ts’iu referred to. The cult of Chu-siang and of Yin-k’ang 
can thus be fixed geographically . As regards Chu-siang, the neighbourhood of Cheh- 
ch'eng. a hien of the fu Kuei-teh in Ho-nan is owned by him. Old Cheh-ch eng passes 
as the city of Chu-siang (Ilo-nan-fu-cln in T'ShTsCh’ VI, 391. 1, 6b; cf. 396 III, 22 a, 
older sources: Lo Pi in the Ts’ien-ki 9, 9b, T’ai-p’ing huan-yii-ki, quoted by Kiaw Ko 
in the commentary to same and Liu Chao ibid.): the local chronicles give a temple an-t 
a gra\e of Chu-siang in old < 'h'eh-ch’eng in T’ShTsCh VI, 396 III, 31b, 395/II, iSa, 
(A grave of Sui-jen is also shown near Kuei-teh-fu, 2 h northwest of the city; Kuei-teh- 
fu-chi in T’ShTsCh ’ VI, 396,111, 22 b — 23 a. Perhaps from this, Sui-jen belongs to the 
territory of the well known fire cult m Sung; as far as I know, lie is first mentioned 
in Kuan-tse 23 (7S), 5a, Chuang-tse 6 (161, 5a, (18). 22a and Ilan-fei-tse 19 (49), la — b). 
On the other hand Yin-k’ang belongs to the neighbourhood of Lin-t’ung — Si-ngan-fu, 
Shen-si, where his grave is shown (Ts’ien ki 9, 10b). 
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and meant increasing the number of five in this order to the number 
of eight of the other system. A further reason for suspicion results 
from the fact that T'ai-hao is often not in the right place (C2, C 3, 
C 4 , cf. the variants thereto which attempt to correct the dispro- 
portion) and becomes always meaningless through the absence of 
the opposing Shao-hao. Further utilisation of these orders must be 
out of the question as well and so A, B and C 1 are all that remains 
for the attempt at the reconstruction of the archetype 

§ 3 C. I am taking system A as the starting point of it for 
the postulate, hypothetical at present, that the order of the wu-ti 
altogether, and not only in this system where it has been positively 
transmitted, stands in a certain relationship to the general foundation 
of all the other speculative "orders of five", "the five elements" (or "the 
five corners of the world" which may be better in this case). That 
it did not result from history is proved by the changes in the 
figures already brought to light, whilst at the very outset the numbers 
which always remain unchanged throw suspicion on the cosmological 
origin of it. 

(Among other things), within the five elements theory there is the 
following correspondence: 


East 

Blue (Green) 

Wood (Jupiter, Spring) 

South 

Red 

Fire (Mars, Summer) 

West 

White 

Metal (Venus. Autumn) 

North 

Black- 

Water (Mercury. Winter) 

Centre 

Yellow 

Earth (Saturn, — ). 


Fitted in with this scheme are: first the jff or If?. 

Their order will be treated fully in the second part of the essay'; 
close to them and, as should be mentioned at once, at the very 
beginning the only ones are: the wu-ti. 

Within system A T'ai-hao corresponds to the east. Yen Ti (Ch'ih 
Ti) to the south, Huang Ti to the centre, Shao-hao to the west and 
Chuan-huh to the north: i. e. here the wu-ti bear quite distinctly the 
character of the rulers of the corners of the world („\\ eltgegenden- 
herrscher"). 


1 There are individual figures from this order because of the establishment ot a 
second younger j|iifl (f)£) order, which occasionally aLo slipped into the »u-ti (A ueh- 
tsiieh-shu (5), 4 a )- 
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,S 3 U. An analysis of the names of the wu-ti order of system 
A shows that these names cannot belong to one single stratum of 
tradition because the pairs T'ai-hao — Shao-hao, Yen Ti (Ch'ih Ti) 
— Huang Ti and the name Chuan-hiih show, in each case, other prin- 
ciples of construction. 

Let us keep to the type of the "rulers of the corners of the world" and 
let us set out as a postulate that the system of the most homogenous 
nomenclature must be the oldest for that reason, which postulate will 
not be difficult to defend. \Ye shall find as a corresponding order to 
these hypotheses, one of the wu-ti orders of the Kia-yu. 1 This order 
is first used, as far as can be traced for the designation of the gods 
of the planets at the time of the Han 2 3 . It calls the lords of the 
corners of the earth after the colours corresponding with them i. e. 

w ft. # 16 I • M I and n 

In consideration of the age problem, it may be remarked here that 
the combination of colours with the elements resp. the corners of the earth, 
must of course be as old as the theory of five elements itself. According 
to that, the [the five (!) colours] are the first to be found in the 

passage fixed as very old ( Y u ’ ) of the Shu-king 2, 4 I, 5 (Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 81) 
A few old passages not so well known may be mentioned here; for the 
positive combination of the five colours with the five elements: Chou-shu 
3 (28), 9 a 4 5 , Meh-tse 15 (69), 335; for the positive combination with 
the corners of the earth: Chou-shu 5 (48), 8“, Meh-tse 12 (47), 5b 6» 
Wen-tse (7), i6>’ 17a 0 gives a most interesting old collection of orders 

1 Tins Kia-yu sequence is to he found in Lockhardt, Manual of Chinese quotations 
(Ch‘eng-yu-k'ao), p. 41—43 ‘.as I only had part of the Chinese text at my disposal, I 
am unable to give the original passage) ; it is, moreover, not quite intact, as instead of 
Ts'ing Ti T’ai-hao has been inserted, which lias no meaning whatsoever. 

^ /. e. more exactly, in a later stage of development, for another sequence of pro- 
bably foreign names is added to it; cf. Chalmers arguments in Ch. Cl. IU/Prol p. 97 — 98 
(illustrated ibidem); on the age problem cf. ]». 97. 

3 Shao-hao ’s cognomen Peh Ti springs from this order and another cognomen, 
Chu-siian, from its further development in the Ho-t’u (cf. the Ho-t’u order by Pfizmaver, 
Geisterglaube im alten China, p. 4 of the Reprint; cf. the detailed treatment of the 
question in TWShK ^ Jl| 2>- b . The primary source of Chu-suan as a cognomen 
of Shao-hao might be Sun Run, cf. Chuh-shu t’ung-tsien I, 8 a and K’uio K'o to 
HR 7, 5 a )* 

4 Although Lonrady is of opinion that the Chou-shu chapter > (28) is no longer 
preclassical. 

5 For the age of Meh-tse cf. p. 102 note 2. 

For the age of Wen-tse cf. p. 102 note 3. 
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of five used cosmologically, from a still older source (vft Ji T)]- These 
passages prove the high antiquity of the ‘‘colour order’' from the literary 
side, as well, for there was the possibility at any time that the rulers of 
the corners of the earth were named after the cosmical colours. 

The Ch'ih Ti (Yen Ti) and Huang Ti of the wu-ti order ot system 
A are therefore common to the “colour order" (Proto-A Sequence) 1 . 
The divergences of the former from the latter consist of the following: 
i . two opponent pairs (E. S. — \Y. N.) are introduced, led by T'ai-hao 
and Shao-hao, as figures with opposite names, and. in Huang Ti an 
indifferent element is put in between them; Tai-hao has supplanted 
Ts'ing Ti, and Shao-hao Pell Ti and 3. Chuan-huh has supplanted Hell Ti. 

It is very important that Huang Ti stands in the middle, for he could also 
end the order. At the end the element earth or its equivalent is to be found 
in: I. Chou-shu 5 (48), 8 a, Tso-chuan Ch. Cl. Y, p. 7 29/3 1 # sequence), 

Ivia-yu (the wu-ti order quoted p. 96 and the element order in 6 (24), 1 a): 
Wood, Fire, Metal, Water, Earth; 2 . Shu-king 5. 4. 5 (Ch. Cl. III. p. 3 2 5>- Chou- 
shu 3 ( 2 8), 9b: Water, Fire, Wood, Metal, Earth; 3 . Shu-king 2, 2, 9, (Ch. 
Cl. HI, p- 56- Tso-chuan, Ch. Cl. Y, p. 247/50). Wen-tse (91, 23a [cf. (12), 
28b]: Water, Fire, Metal, Wood, Earth; 4 - Wen-tse (8), 1 7 a, b, and ibid. (1 2), 
28 a, Luh-t’ao 2 (2S), 7 a, Peh-hu-t’ung 2, 1 a: Metal, Wood, Water, Fire, 
Earth; 5. Yiieh-tsiieh-shu (5), 4a: Metal, Water, Wood, Fire, Earth 2 . 

The introduction of the name “Chuan-huh” points to a higher standard 
of corruption of the archetype, because Chuan-huh is not a cosmological 
name as T’ai-hao and Shao-hao still are. The neglect of the "Mack” 
with Lii Puh-wei especially could probably be explained by the fact that 
the Ts’in only brought sacrifices to the white, blue, yellow and red “emperor” 
(cf. M. H. Ill, p. 449; for the establishment of the various sacrificial places, 


1 It must be emphasized that in all systems the names Huang Ti and Yen IT 
(( hTh Ti) are the primal ones compared with those of the personalities identified with 
them. Llien-yiian, Yo Hiung, T,in-\un and Ti Hung hare hardly ever succeeded in 
supplanting Huang Ti; and in the older writings Yen Ti is used for Shen-nung to a 
much greater extent, and abo denotes another figure in C h l-yu, that has never been mer- 
ged fully into it (cf. p. 104— 105). With all this, both names are probably quite expTcable 
from the colour order which fact represents another proof of the primitiveness of 
the latter. 

2 For the cosmological proper meaning of the sequences cf Forke, Lun-heng II, 
p 469 — 72. The Eii-shi ch un-ts'm sequence with Huang Ti in the middle (the colour 
sequence Kuan-t-e 14 (41), 15b — 16 a corresponds also to it) is characterised m Huai- 
nan-tse 3, 21a and often in the Chun-ts'iu fan-lu. especially ch. 1 ; (59) as that in which 
ihe elements follow and produce each other (in the course of the seasons). 

Asia Major, Jan 102 , 7 
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M. H. III. p. 419 -20, 423 and 429) '. How strongly Chuan-hiih's 
character is determined by his cosmological function, can be best inferred 
from this little feature that he, like his Near-Eastern and Mexican counter- 
parts has also to do with the crossways (vide Huai-nan-tse n, 6 b: 

H A A fif % T ¥i jffr A H M PM ;i ± ift>. 

^ 3 E. After analysing; sequence A let us now compare it with 
B and C : . With B we see a part of the old wu-ti connected with 
the five elements (the five points of the world) — while maintaining 
the sequence of system A- -pushed into the san-huang order (even 
with retention of the title ^■!) and the gap in the Ti sequence filled 
up with personalities either genealogically or historically important, 
who therefore are in no way originally connected with any one of the 
points: i e. san-huang: T'ai-hao (Full -hi) E. — Yen Ti (Shen-nung) 
S. - Huang Ti centre: wu-ti: Shao-hao < Fell Ti AY. - Chuan-huhl Kao-yang. 
Heh Ti) X. Ti KAth- Yao-- Shun. 

Later on, K’uh, Yao and Shun are also found correlated to parts of 
the elements sequence, but the correspondents are of necessity only re- 
iterations of its first three components, for we are consequently obliged to 
see a subordinate development in these proceedings. In spite of this the 
process of this secondary combination with the elements is very interesting 
and not unimportant for the criticism of the wu-ti, because it spreads 
beyond Shun to reliable historical dynasties. The normal order as given e. g. 
Ts’HSh 21, 'II, 1 5b seq. is the following: Ti K’uh— wood- blue; Yao -fire red, 
Shun— earth -yellow; Hia- -metal -white; Shang- -water —black; Chou -wood 
—blue; Ts’in - fire— red. An older example is in Lii Puh-wei , Lii-shi 
ch’un-ts’iu 13, 5a -b: Huang Ti earth —yellow; Yii wood — blue; T’ang 
metal white; Wen-wang— fire red; reserved for the Dynasty which should be 
the following: water -black fas a matter of fact Ts’in Shi-huang-ti recognised 
water as his element, the io lh month as the beginning of the calendar 
and black as the Dynasty colour, Shi-ki M. H. II, p. 129— 130, Ts’HSh 
25/I, 3 b and TWShK 6, 1 a) 1 2 . Of no less interest for the relation of 
the san-huang to the wu-ti are the further constructions: Jp ^ H Hi 
and Hi 3i II ftl < I 'ifi), of which the former is first mentioned by 
Wen tse (2), 4 a; (7 ). 16, and (12), 28 a, Yin-wen-tse (2). 7 a, Chuang-tse 6 

1 The system of four of the Shan-hai-king : Kou-mang — C'huh-vutig -juh-shou- - 
Yu-kiang (instead of Hiian-ming) is fundamentally different fiom this. 

a These speculations have also produced that colour order which as the onlv one 
as far as I know, deiiated from the general rule in respect of iis correlates in the 

sequence of the elements. \iz. in Kia-yii 6 (24), 2b -ja: Yao— fire yellow; Slum- 

earth— blue; Ilia— metal— black; Sluing— water— white; Chou— wood— red. 
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(17), 9 a. Kuei-kuh-tse (4), 4b, Hoh-kuan-tse 3 (12) 1 a Han-fei-tse 19 
(49), 9 a and more often in Iii-shi ch’un-ts’iu, and the latter, not taking into 
account the interpolated passage in Kuan-tse 20 (64), 15 b likewise first 
by Wen-tse (7), 16 a. Here also the numbers only are constant, so that 
the orders are unhistorical (That will say they are not engendered by the 
very real historical conditions though they may avail themselves of historical 
realities). Thus e. g. in Meh-tse 2 (9), 9 a and 12 (47), 2b is to be found: 

(311. 6b: ^ if 

EE S $ IS H ± I, or again 9 (37), 9a, and 13 (49), 1 a: 

§ $ H ZE : M 3>C 5^ an< l again for the ordinary order of 

the wu-peh (pa) (Mayers, p. 336) 2 : T’si Huan-kung 1'sin Wen-kung 
-Sung Siar.g-kung -Ch’u Chuang-wang '1's’in Muh-kung, Meh-tse 1 (3), 
6 a [cf. Lii-shi ch'un-ts’iu 2 / III, n a -b] gives: Ts’i Huan-kung Tsm Wen- 
kung— Ch’u Chuang-wang— Wu Hoh-lii-wang— YiiehKou-tsien-wang, while from 
Hoh-kuan-tse 3 (16), 1 2 b (cf. 3 (1 2 1, 1 b, 5 a and 113), 7 b) the following 
ordercanberecognised: Ts’in Muh-kung— Ch’u Chuang-wang- Tsin Wen-kung 
Yiieh Kou-tsien-wang -Ts’i Huan-kung, which order is also absolute for 
Han-fei-tse cf. 3 1 to), 13b; 4 (141, 23 a: 5(18), 1 1 b; 7 (22), 25 a, 28a; 
*5 < 371 , 13b; 16 (38), 5b, ("39). 1 1 a, 14a, 15b; san-wang wu-pa men- 
tioned 20 (51), 4b; wu-peh resp. wu-pa 15 (37), 14a and 16 (391, nb). 

Order C 1 turns out essentially to be the latest for it has only 
two of the old five rulers of the corners of the world (Huang Ti and 
Chuan-huh) and of these Huang Ti is evidently' in a wrong - position 
and stands instead of Shao-hao. as the system would require (cf. also 
$ 3 K at the end). 

To conclude, the orders B and Ci presuppose order A, 
as orders C2 — C7 that of order B, and consequently' their relative 
age can be fixed provisionally in the formula A— “-B— -C. Order A 
itself has attained the correspondence with the five elements in a 
preceding; "colour order" |Proto-A-(P-A)-Order| and the composition 
of the P-A order is logical and complete in itself. 

S 3 F. The antithesis of T'ai-hao — Shao-hao (which is of par- 
ticular importance to 11s) in virtue of A, must be traced back to 
the antagonism of the groups E. S — \Y. N. and from there it 
does not come out of the wu-ti. Hut it no longer belongs to the 
P-A order and thus, after all, must not necessarily belong originally 
to the scheme of the wu-ti. 

1 For the age of Hoh-kuan-tse cf. ]>. 102 note I. 

Yin-wen-tse [(II, 6b] seems to be the first to know this order, for which the fact 
decides that he reckons Sang Siang-kung among the wu-peh. 


7 : 
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The ascertainment of this fact is of the highest importance, for 
we are then in a position to undertake a further reconstruction within 
the cosmological orders of the rulers of the corners of the world. If 
on the strength of A it were to be expected that the designation 
Ts'ing Ti had been due to Tai-hao — Fuh-hi (the transmitted Ruler 
of the East), we find that it is tied up in the most unexpected but 
convincing way to Shao-hao; T'ai-hao — Fuh-hi, on the contrary 
having only A ),( (so TWShK I, 2 a). 

Shao-hao— 'Ts’ing Tt: Ts’HSh 21/II, 15 a (from an older source): 
th -J| g y ef , ar *d just so the primary gloss to the 15A, Ch. Cl. 111/prol. p. no. 
The oldest passage is likely Chou-shu 6 (56), 11 a printed in the Pi-shu- 
nien-yih-chung— and in the Han-wei-ts’ung-shu edition: (^) 'J r j £jj- Jjg 
^ In p) $} 6S W JH 3 l ± For we possess the v. 1. 
through the quotation of the passage in the commentary to Shan-hai-king 
14, 1 b and HK 7, 1 a; 'j]| is to be unterstood as belonging to the name, 
if 5] ' 3 t0 taken verbally; in my opinion this should not create 

any difficulties and agrees with the interpretation of the passage by Chang 
Heng (cf. Shan-hai-king, commentary 1. c., cf. also PWYF s. v. pJJ). The 
identification of Shao-hao with r jff |IJJ (pjlf ] ) also belongs here. This 
figure plays an important part in the genealogical system (v. & 4) and is 
looked upon there as Huang Ti’s son: Chang Heng HHSh 59, 3 b, BA 
primary gloss, 1. c., TWShK 2, 1 a (cf. ^ S 2 b), Sung Chung after Sze-ma 
Cheng to Shi-ki 1, 7 b, T’ung-kien w'ai-ki 1, 7 b; Lo Pi HK 5, 22 b and 
7, ia b interpolates as father of |^ — Shao-hao between the 

latter and Huang Ti, as already the Ts’HSh, in its explanation of the 
above quotation considers Shao-hao — j§5; as a descendant ffi) of a son 
of Huang Ti named -jf- — (cf. as well the commentaries to Shi-ki 

I, 7 b, Kuoh-yii 10 (Tsin 4), 9 a, Chuh-shu t’ung-tsien 1, 8 b, Shan-hai-king 
14, 1 b, Lo Pi HK 7, 1 a and T’ung-kien wai-ki 1. c.). 

The result of that is the following scheme (P- Order): 

L A M ± lift '■ W‘ Ki — >> || 1, 1 

II. ‘ A I 2 I ($ 1 ) 

III- 1 2 1 I 3 - 6 I (or instead of 4) 

4 - M* | ( ., „ ' .. 5) 

5 - m I ( .. ..31 

1 II and III can he interchanged as the order A — 1(1} — is proved early 
enough bv Chou-shu 2 (8), 3 b (cf. 3 (2S), 9 b). 

2 Gr ’$(, as Chuan-hiih is called in Lo Pi HK S, 2 a. 
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The antithesis of T'ai-hao — Shao-hao, appears in that case to 
be firmly establisted by the function of the bearers of the names as 
leaders of the two groups san-huang and wu-ti; the nomenclature is 
thus much more obvious than if it had been motivated through opposite 
groups within the wu-ti: who through their connection with the five 
elements, would sooner be a unity, and less qualified for a split. 

3 G. The primitiveness of the scheme will be established if 
the reasons for shifting Shao-hao from the ^ ^ of the order P to 
die 1 2 [=j ^ of systems A and B can be further cleared up 

I think I am in a position to do this; m 770 B. C. Suing of 
Ts'in. risen to the dignity of a prince of the Empire and appointed 
lord of the West Marches Cgf ajf) erected the sanctuary Si CjHj - West!) 
and ottered up a sacrifice to Shao-hao as Lord of the West and as jg ^ 
(M. H. Ill, p. 419 — 20: cf. M. H. II, p. 15, n. 2 and I. p. 78. n. i) 1 . 
Ts'in Siang as a member of the Ying Clan traced his descent from 
Shao-hao and was the official representative of the kingdom in the 
west; these two elements seem to be sufficient to account for Shao-hao 
as Lord of the West, that is. as the ancestor of the prince of the west. 

If the Kiian-jung be really descended from the San Miao and these 
latter in their turn trace their descent from Pan-hu, (which will be discussed 
more fully in the second part of this article) we shall be able to identify 
the figure which Shao-hao has supplanted (as Peh l'i). In all probability 
Pan-hu is identical with a {3 who was honoured especially in the territory 
of the Yang-tse-kiang rapids of E. Sze-ch’uan and W. Hu-peh; and, in a most 
characteristic manner it is not exactly a white dog, but a piebald one, thus 
likely a black and white one, if it is to correspond to the picture which Rock has 
drawn from parallel material outside Chinese sources as being applicable to the 
representative of the west in the old cosmic image of the Chinese (Sternglaube 
und Weltbilder der Tolteken als Zeugen verschollener Kulturbeziehungen zur 
alten Welt, AIAGW LII (1922) p. 102 and in other places)-. (I first find the 
white tiger mentioned as the representative of the west (with the blue 
dragon, red bird and dusky warrior for the other corners of the earth) in 
Hoh-kuan-tse 3 (17), 16 b, i. e. in a text which in its present form must 


1 In Ts’in sacrifices were offered to JzJ 'Jfj’ further in the following other places: 
in the sanctuary of Fu, for the first time by Wen in the year 756 B. C. (M. H. Ill, p. 420; 
cf. II. p. 16, n. 3) and in the sanctuary of Hui, for the first time by Hien in the 
year 374 B. C. (M. H. Ill, p. 429.) 

2 A white dog is the progenitor of the Kuan-jung, Shan-hai-king 17, 7a — b; Pan- 

hu is a dog with a coloured coat (.ft HHSh 86, 1 a. 
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have originated about the year 240 B. C.) 1 * 3 . Another presentation of the 
cosmical animals, which assigns five dragons coloured after the cosmical 
colours (i. e. a blue, a red, a white, a black and a yellow one) to the 
corners of the earth as cosmical animals, is preserved by Meh-tse in that 
interesting passage 12 (47), 5 b 6 a, written circa 400 B. C.) *. 

But if Shao-hao has effected this function then Tai-hao must of 
necessity fall back into the order of the wu-ti, take the place of 
Shao-hao — Ts'ing in the east and become the leader of the wu-ti i. e. 
system A is evolved. 

The first testimony of Shao-hao as the predecessor of Chuan-huh 
is to be found in the Tso-chuan, as the oldest source in this case in the 
year 525 11 . C. (Chao 17, Ch. Cl. V, p.666/67); the cognomen Kin- 
t’ien-shi (Lord of Metal-heaven (corner of the earth)) which must be 
traced from his function as lord ot the west, is first verified in a 
passage to Chao 1. in 541 B. C. (Ch. Cl. V. p. 573/80); there are 
therefore about 20 0 years in which the above described development 
could have taken place. 

A preliminary note on the antiquity 0/ the san-huang— wu-ti-system. 
The san-huang— wu-ti are mentioned in the following old works: Chou-li 
(Biot, Tcheou-li, II, p. 119), Wen-tse (3), 6 b. (5), 9 b, (8), 17 a. (n), 26 b 
(san-huang only ( 1). 1 b; san-huang— wu-ti— san-uang (2) 4a)-', Yang Chu in 

1 Ch. 3 (16) gives the discussion between f ang Nuan (P ang-tse of the text?) and 
King Tao-siang of Chao (244—236 13 . In 3 (12), 3a — b an episode is given (the 
history of Kih Sin) which took place in 242 B C. ; the final casting of the work must 
however, have taken place shortly after 240. as a passage of Hoh-kuan-tse (3 (13), Sb 
is quoted m Han-fei-tse 17 (231, 1 5 a— 1 >), who died in 233 B. C. (Parts of the text 
are repeatedly quoted by authors of the second century 1; c •. \ erv often bv 

Kia Ngi). 

- The nucleus of the work must have already been in existence at the time of 
King Hui of Chu (48S— 432 B. < ' ) [x. 12 (47), 1 b], while another part must have been 
written down later, as for example ch. 13 (49) which must have been written just be- 
fore 412: at the time of Han-fei-tse, the followers of Meli Tih were already divided 
into three schools (19 (50), 13b — 14a], — While reading the proof sheets. I was in a 
position to examine the translation of Meli-tse, since published bv Forke (Me Ti des 
Sozialethikers und seiner Schuler plulosophische Werke ; Berlin 1922. Mitt Sent, fur 
orient. Sprachen, Beiband). As I see that Forke has come to the xerv same results 
in general with regard to the age of Meh Till, I can abstain from sifun<» some details 
which ought still to be discussed. 

3 Wen-tse. however, is perhaps a pupil of Lao-tse himself, which fact is expressly 
mentioned in the work [(5), 10 a] in Wen-tse’s discourse with King P’ing of Cli’u 
(528 — 516 B. C.). Unfortunately, this text, which must become so important for the 
future I.ao-lse interpretation, does not seem to he entirely free from interpolation (in 
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Lieh-tse 7, 9a - - b (Wilhelm, Lia dsi, p. 88) and Lieh-tse himself, 4, 3b 
(Wilhelm, p. 41). Chuang-tse 5 (14), 26a. 29b, (29a twice falsely 31 31 
instead of 31 l}\), as well as in the L'i-shi ch’un-ts'iu, the system of which 
is constructed strictly on the wu-ti. 7. 8b and 14, 1 b; further Luh-t’ao 2 
(28), 7a knows the san-huang, and Chou-shu 6 (54), 5a, Kuan-tse 6 (17). 
14 a, Hoh-kuan-tse 2 (94 14 a (cf. § 5 A to the / L 1,1 of this author), and 
K'ang-ts’ang-tse (acc. to Tung-kien wa ; -ki 1 /II, 26a: Qjj J, 1 -- ^’) 

know the climax ti— huang (devoid of numbers). 

Now it is quite true that the textual transmittance of most of these 
works is at present not so cximined as it might be. 1 We have, of course, 
to reckon with apocrypha and interpolations, but 1 must most emphatically 
enter a warning against so radical a criticism as that of Liu Shu, who 
having based his remarks on K’ung Ying-tah, declares in a treatise of 
T’ung-kien wai-ki ( 1 /II, 24 ff) that all these passages have been interpolated. 
Once their unhistorical character is ascertained, we get the orders 
wu-ti— san-wang and san-wang -wu-peh(pa) as an indirect proof of the 
existence of the order san-huang— wu-ti for they are analogous formations 
to it, and thus to the literature already enumerated can be added 
YIeh-tse, Kuei-kuh-tse. Yin-wen-tse. Han-fei-tse and the Chan-kuoh-ts’eh; as 
compared with the writings of K’ung-tse, Lao-tse. Ts’eng-tse. Tung-tse, Shen- 
tse, Teng-sih-tse, Wu-tse and Wei-liao-tse (. they form only a fraction but they 

(8j, 19b Ml-!i Till is mentioned next to K'ung-tse!), but it is quite out of the question 
m Hew of the numerous passages concerning the san-huang — wu-ti (in addition to those 
concerning the wu-ti — san-wang, san-wang — vu-peli, for those v. p. 9899) that just 
these should ha\e been interpolated. For textual criticism of the wi.rk cf. v. d. Gabe- 
lentz in Ber. d. Kgl. Sachs. Ges d. YY., phil. lust. Cl., Leipzig 1S87. 

> In connection with the Chou-li passage especially, Schindler, ‘T’riestertum iin 
alteu China'' I, p. 73 in discussing this work has sto id up for its age. To be sure he 
dues not bring forward the happiest arguments: his conception of Chalmers notes rests 
on a misunderstanding, as well as his three Chinese quotations. 

2 Leaving the Shu-king, Shi-king, Yih-ktng and the Ch'un-ts'iu aside, in spite of 
Liu Shu’s assertion, none of these authors mentions either the san-huang or the 
wu-ti and san-wang. The complete order which is given by him I. c. 26a, runs as 
follows: Lao-tse, Ts’eng-tse, Tung-tse, Shen-txe, Teng-sih-tse, Y in-wen-tae, Sun-tse, 'Wu- 
tse, and YY’ei-liao-tse. Of these I have only been able to verify Lao-tse, Slien-tse, Yin- 
wen-tse, and Sun-tse as the other four texts were not at my disposal, with the result 
that Ym-wen-tse who mentions the wu-ti — san-wang (v. p 9S and cf. p. 99 n - 2 1 an( ^ Sun-tse 
who, 9, 10 (according to Giles’ division in his translation of Sun-tse p. S4) mentions 
the battle of the against the P 9 have to be eliminated. The result of this 

is that the reliability of the reference of Liu Shu for the other texts as well, comes into 
question; more particularly as also those for YYen-tse, Kuei-kuh-tse and the Lu-shi ch un- 
ts’iu are insufficient, and his literary proofs in general are also not satisfactory, for a 
number of works of the period in question, which have been still preserved, c. g. K ung- 
sun-lung-tse or Shi tse, are not even considered by him. (I mier such circumstances it is 
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require careful consideration within the literature out of the first 
millenium B. C. which was still in existence after the Burning of the Books. 

Considering the eminently fragmentary character of the pre-classical 
works which have been preserved, especially of the Shu-king, it is therefore 
no longer possible to work in this case with the argumentum ex silentio- 
the more so as the order of the san-huang — wu-ti can be put together 
without any difficulty from larger classical works, as for example from 
the Tso-chuan— in spite of Siin-tse 3, 6 a -b— even though the system 
san-huang— wu-ti is not mentioned. On the other hand the purely spe- 
culative philosophical character of authors as Lao-tse, Shen-tse or K’ung-sun- 
lung-tse justifies positively its non-mentioning, and the same holds true for 
works on special subjects, such as Wu-tse’s or Wei-liao-tse’s Art of War, 
or the Ch’un-ts'iu Chronicle. After all, the radicalism of the philological 
criticism of Liu Shu is, surely, very narrowminded, if he repudiates a whole 
work because of one interpolation, without considering the rest of its 
contents or even wishing to approach the material points of view - 
although one cannot help being sympathetically affected by the critical 
spirit of this famous historian. 

An investigation based on material criticism and executed in the bulk 
on strictly philological lines has led to a date, between 770-550 B. C., 
in which the P order was changed into the order of the system A (as 
far as I know no Chinese historian has attempted to reconstruct the 
archetype of the san-huang— wu-ti orders, in spite of their striking dis- 
crepancies;. This, therefore, places the P order chronologically quite definitely 
before this period. -That this statement is correct will be proved hereafter 
by the derivation of the ti order of System C from B--A, which will follow 
from the genealogical system and for which I would refer the reader to 
§ 3 K and finally to § 18. 

The reconsiruction of the archetype has given a number of eight for the 
order of the rulers of the corners of the earth, while the order A which 
by comparison of orders A-D has been proved as relatively the oldest, 
is a typical order of five. Therefore it seems to me to be desired greatly 
to produce further proofs of the primitiveness of the number eight for the 
rulers of the corners of the earth. 

To commence with Chinese material: the figure of ;j| ^ of the present 
systems falls quite openly into two personalities in olden times, namely 
Shen-nung and Ch’i-yu. If the designation Yen Ti originally belonged to 


particularly unfortunate that I had no opportunity of examining the originals of a num- 
ber of works quoted by him (besides the abote mentioned vurW especially: Slian<>-tse 
Yen-tan-tse and Sze-ma Kali). 
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Ch’i-yu, then Shen-nung originally belongs to another order which can only 
be that of the san-huang; this is not at all improbable because the battle 
of Huang Ti with Yen Ti seems to have been referred exclusively to 
him and not to Shen-nung, and it is certain since only he bears the character 
of the god of war (cf. Shi-ki 28, gb.^M. H. Ill, p. 432) while Shen-nung 
bears that of an agricultural hero. The connection between j|ilj) ^ and J{fj J,t_ 
is however quite obvious. 

For a logical investigation ot the material, it will be necessary to 
make use of the results of the research in comparative mythology, even 
though they have mostly been gained from extra-Chinese material, Firstly 
these researches have shown 1 that the numbers 5 and 8 are most closely 
connected, for both originate in the \ enus calendar 2 . Since in such a 
case botli numbers belong to the same calendarical (and therefore to 
the same cosmological) system, it is not unimportant to me that pertinent 
investigation is inclined to allow a higher antiquity to the system of 
eight than to that of five. Rock writes, 1 . c. p. 83: ". . . So weit wir 
bisher zu erkennen vermSgen, stellt die \ enusrechnung mit Achter- 
woche und Maltermonat 3 eine altere Kulturschicht dar als der Venus- 
kalender mit Koppelung von Fiinfer- und Siebenerwoche bezw. mit 
alleiniger Verwendung der Fiinferwoche.” That agrees with the results 
I have obtained in so far as they require the priority of the origin 
of the sjstein of eight over the system of five in the ranks of the 
Chinese rulers of the corners of the earth, and also justifies them on 
a broader basis. 4 


1 Authoritative on this problem are the three articles: F. E. tVeidner, Die astro- 
nomischen Grundlagen dcs Yenusjahres ; F. Bork, Das \ enu-janr, and \\. Schultz, Das 
System der Acht ini Liehte des Mvtlios und der m vtheuhaUi geti Uberlieferung, which 
appeared in Memnon IV (1910), p- 29 11 -, 8311*, III It. ; to tlie-e mav be added as a 
new and comprehensive work on the subject the article by I. Rock in the MAGtt which 
is quoted on p. lox. 

2 The meaning of it rests on the equation : live synodic \ enus periods (2920 
days, — eight solar years (2920 days). 

3 That is the month lasting 32 * 2 days of the Venus reckoning; kleiner Maltermonat, ma- 
la-masa. 

4 I have purposely abstained from following up — from the cosmological side a- well as 
from interpreting — -the P order ascertained as the archetype of the systems A D, and 
have allowed it to stand in the form which splits the S into 5 ~r 3 > which is hardly the 
oldest, because that seemed to me the lertamly oldest attainable stage of the Chinese 
order of eight rulers. 

The A 1 j of the Chou-shu 5 ( 47 ). 5 b, the A fMjt in Hoh-kuan-tse 1 ( 4 ), 7 b, 9b, 
2 (lot, 17a. as well as the A M.- f° r example in the same author 2 (It), 17a, 25a, 
and similar, may make it possible to continue the investigations from the standpoint of 
Chinese tradition. A further distinct East Chinese eight ruler order has been preserved 
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S 3H. Compared with system A, system B represents a re- 
establishment of the archetype, in so far as it shows again an order 
of eight and in so far as T’ai-hao and Shao-hao resume their old 
places, Yet. this Shao-hao is not the Ts'ing Ti of the P order but 
the Peh Ti of system A, and thus in accordance with its inner 
character, system B is the prototype of the latter orders uu-ti- san- 
wang ; ?. e. the orders of three and five which are supplementing one 
another to the order of eight are detached from each other in wrong- 
place, after Huang-ti instead of after Chuan-huh. as ought to be the case 
according to the historical development On the whole, system B is 
merely only a throw back of system A into the form of the archetype, 
whose essence i. c. the original cosmological meaning was no longer 
recognised: thus we have an order to the cosmological component of 
which must have been added such of another kind. 

S 3J. Now this component is given in the fusion of the old 
rulers of the corners of the earth with the clan heroes; the system 
A was already exposed to it; in $ 3 G. the transformation of the P 
order into the order of system A, which owes its rise to the 

in the Shi-ki (2S, 9 a — loa=M. H. Ill, p.431 — 35). but it is corrupt to a high degree: 
Lord of the Heavens, Lord of the Earth, Lord of AVar, Lord of the Yin ( — the dark, 
feminine principle), Lord of the Vang (= the light, manly principle). 1 ord of the Moon, 
Lord of the Sun, Lord of the four Seasons. 

This may suffice for the time being, for if a far stretched investigation would n >t 
follow, there would be great danger of misunderstandings. A satisfactory investigation 
into the lore of numbers for Ancient China by a well equipped specialist is an urgent 
necessity and had to go far beyond a mere translation of the respective tracts. To 
substantiate another item of the Venus-Calendar viz. 52. we take at random two other 
‘•historical” dates: Ti Kueih— Kiel), the last (17''“; 17 = 5 -)- 12) Emperor of the Ilia 
reigned 52 years (so Standard-Chronology: 1818 — 1706; BA 30: 1589 — 1539). as also 
Shou-sm — Chou, the last (2S ,1 ';BA: 30 t * 1 ) Emperor of the Shang (so BA: 1102- — 1°50; 
Standard- Chronology 32:2154 — 1122); its correlate, the number 7-3, (see below) I docu- 
ment by Kuan-tse 16 (50) -- Shi-ki 2S, 5a— 7a— fsIISII 25, 1 . 3b.— ^b; “72 genera- 
tions have already brought the sacrifices leng and shan; if Duke lluau should tiring his 
(as "3 rJ ). this would be perilous to him.” [In Central America, evervbodv is 
known to have reckoned on the possibility of the end of the world, whenever 
this period [. Jahrbundel" , “xiuhmolfilh" , the Maya-scientists’ '“Calendar Round”, 
which period is brought about bv uniting a solar year of 365 days with the 
••T'nahimatr ’ — 52 X 365 ^ iSySo — - 73 X 260 Iz. <• 20X131) came to an end — and 
this clears the situation in both cases.] 

The meaning of the S which has been split into 3 + 3 within the constant 
numbers of the Mythos has been established by \V. Schultz in the article mentioned 
above (v. p. 105 n. 1). It takes its rise in the week of the Venus month epagomena and cor- 
responds therefore to the ‘‘Aryan'" 3 (by which it is influenced) and the “Babylonian ’ 12. 
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shifting of Shao-hao from Shao-hao — Ts'ing Ti to Shao-hao— Peh Ti, 
was based upon the fusion of Shao-hao (Ts'ing Ti) with the hero of 
the Ying Clan, or in a wider sense of the fratry Yen-Ying-Ki. 

The most necessary particulars about the clan heroes are as 
follows: Fuh-hi (Pao-hi) — T'ai-hao is looked upon as the progenitor 
of the clan Feng, Shen-nung as that of the clan Kiang, Huang Ti as that 
of the clans Ki Ctjg) 1 and Kih (i, 1 ,). Shao-hao as that of the fratry Yen- 
Ying-Ki, Chuan-huh as that of the fratry Ki ( + Tung) — P'eng ( -y T'uh) 
— Yun- Ts'ao — Chen, and in addition to these of the clans Kuei and 
Yao connected with him through Shun and of the clan S/e connected 
through Kun-Yu. A separate position as is occupied by these three 
clans whose heroes have not been merged directly into the rulers of 
the corners of the earth, is occupied as well by the progenitor of the 
clan Tse (the clan of the Sluing Dynasty), by Kao-sin the "father" 
of Hou Tsih (progenitor of the Chou clan Ki i([ij)) and by Yao (pro- 
genitor of the clan K’i fj|)); in the following paragraphs (for the results 
see $ 16 — 17) we shall have to occupy ourselves with the reasons 

for its independence. The clans of the south and southeast Chinese 
states (/. e. Hiung, Li, etc.) are attached to Huang Ti, so much so 
that their clan heroes (Yo Hiung. Tsin-yun. Ti Hung) have been 
merged with him into one person; an exception forms the clan Mi 
which took Chuan-huh as its ancestor (in order to legitimise itself) 
at an earlier moment. Further, the dynasties of these states have, 
to some extent, adopted the clan of the Chou Kings, as for example Pa 
(tL 0 Tso-chuan Chao 13, Ch. Cl. Y, p. 644/50) or most likely also 
Wu ; another part has been attached to other dynasties (e.^.clan Sze- -Hia- 
clan in Yueli and in Shu, to which surely he could originally 
belong; clan Tse among the Lai, etc.); similar conditions hold good 
for the northern and western neighbours of China in so far as they 
have been comprised within the genealogical system (thus for example, 
as far as the Hiung-nu are concerned they traced their descent from 
the Hia.) 

As we have seen from $ 3 G, generally speaking the P order has 
given the basis for claiming historical authenticity of the rulers of the 
corners of the earth, and the order of system A has been the product 

r As the ancestor of this clan he appears only .secondary because of the setting 
up of the genealogical system, cf. S 3 K. 
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of this process: 1 or if we wish to take into consideration the exceptional 
position of the clans of the Dynasties. (Kuei-Yao, Tse-K'i, K'i; Sze) 
the order of system B; most completely corresponds to it: the nine 
ruler order with which we shall be acquainted in $ 5 A. 

jj 3 tv. The most striking modification which the order of the 
rulers of the corners of the earth has experienced during their meta- 
morphosis into the pseudo-historical order of the clan ancestors has 
been that the rulers of the corners of the earth instead of being 
placed side by side in point of space, had to be turned into a coming 
one after the other in point of time as relative to ancestors of clans 
who must descend one from the other it the order should be supported 
at all: that means a vertical building up of the new ti order in the 
place of the horizontal one of the old order. 

This process was the formative of the genealogical system which 
has come down to us. 

This system has been built up on the preponderance of the 
Huang Ti on the one side and of the Chou clan Ki on the other. 
Huang Ti is looked upon as the progenitor of this clan and the 
following are also counted as belonging to it: Ts'ing-yang (Shao-hao) 
as Huang Tfs son. Chuan-huh as Huang Tfs grandson, and Kao-sin 
as the great grandson of Huang Ti: from the last named the ge- 
nealogical tree of the Chou branches off from the "emperor order" 
through Hou Tsih. 2 — That this system cannot correspond to the histori- 
cal conditions, is convincingly proved by the fact — should further 
proof still be considered as necessary- that we cannot point to a 
single state of the Ki clan in China proper, whose foundation goes 
back beyond the Chou invasion in the Shang kingdom /. e. about the 


1 There seem to be divergences among other clans. E. g., as far as I can see 
al present, the ancestor of the clan Kiang, Shen-nung, is the figure which has already 
been handed with Cli'i-vu — Yen Ti, which we at the earliest meet in the order of 
system A, while Yen Ti — <'hi-yu himself is no longer an independent clan hero. This 
again points to A as the basis for the historification, and if needed, this system 
could be interpreted as the still purely cosmological adjustment order of the A and P 
orders. Vi'ithout doubt the blending process took a long time, and it is not necessary 
to assume that it was regulated uniformly from one spot only. 

- It is therefore superfluous to count Yao as belonging to the clan Ki (Chavannes 
in M. H. I. p. 42, n. I from a source not mentioned, and otherwise as far as I know 
only HK to, la). This certainly does not belong originally to the system and is nothing 
but .1 meaningless analogous construction. For Yao - real clan membership cf. § 16. 
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end of the twelfth century B. C. 1 But if in spite of this we find 
Huang' Ti. the old ruler of the centre, bound up with the clan of a 
reigning dynasty and looked upon as the progenitor of other ancestral 
lords of clans, then, without forcing this fact, his preponderance in 
the genealogical system can only be explained by means of that 
veneration for the centre ("the navel of the world") which has its 
rises- in the cosmological system and which must also have been 
connected with the theory of the five ends of the earth in China. 

That Huang Ti had to be the starting point for each genealogical 
system is shown also just convincingly by his fictitious membership of the 
clan Ki as well as by the genealogical system which Wang Mang on 
founding the Dynasty Sin had ordered to be contrived and which is 
preserved in Ts’HSh 98, 1 a. Since he is descended from the T’ien, who 
as members of the clan Kuei trace their genealogical tree back to Shun, 
Wang Mang has had to make Huang Ti the progenitor and the genealogical 
links which connect him with them members of the Shun’s clan Yao. 

Here we have the key to the understanding of the order of 
system C. Since Huang Ti has now become a starting point for 
genealogical orders, it is but natural that the tendency should have 
arisen which allowed him to stand at the head of "History". Because 
Huang Ti owed his position as progenitor to his position in the middle 
among the other four rulers of the world, this tendency above all 
must have led to the fact of not being able to take notice of Fuh-hi 
and Shennung when setting up the new “emperor" order if it was desired 
to begin the order with Huang Ti. This could be done in a twofold way 
since there existed two historified orders of the old rulers of the 
corners of the world, those of systems A ami B Hither an order 
of three was established with Huang Ti Shao-hao Chuan-huh as the 
balance of the five ti of system A or an order of five was established 
putting Huang Ti at the head of the wu-ti of system B. w hich place 
was filled there by Shao-hao. If the latter way were adopted then 
Huang Ti had to come in collision with Shao-hao. That way was 
taken and Shao-hao evacuated his position; his disappearance from 
the wu-ti order is just the characteristic of the orders ot system C: 
he became the son of Huang Ti and "did not come to the throne . 
so that he need not be counted and thus disturb the traditional order 

1 The early history of the Chou. however, will be treated with full particulars in 
8 and in the “Appendix’’ and the tradition subjected to appropriate criticism. 
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of five. Thus arose the order Ci, while C2 — C7 are adjustments of 
it and of the order of system B, as has been shown in § 3B. 1 

$ 3L. Now that we have succeeded in tracing the last of the transmitted 
cosmological or pseudo-historical systems of the san-huang- -wu-ti from 
the archetype disclosed, we are in a position to set up its genealogical tree. 
The following table shows its condition of mutual dependence: 2 

X 

{ COSMOLOGICAL ) onie> of ei^ht of the rulers of the corners 
of the -jorld (proved badly) 

PROTO-A (“COLOUR ORDER") 

( COSMOLOGICAL ) order of the free oj the rule* o o f the comas of the w >rl / 

(preserved as the order of the gods of the planets) : 


— P- - 

Ar chetype 

(order of eight: 8— 3-!. 5) 

(MADE HISTORICAL) through the Union oj the rulers of the comers •// the root Id with 

\ the chin heroes 

-r A -- 

(PSEUDO-HISTORICAL) order of five or the ‘'Emperors" 

(arose between 770 — 550 B. C.) 


-B -1-- ' 

(/IS. IIISI.] order oj eight of the “ Emperors' ' 

(8 = 3 4-5) : 



Order of the CERE A LOG /CAL SYSTEM 
(number of foe) 


►Dd- C 2-C 7 -• 

Adjustment order Adjustment Orders 

(number of five) (number of eight- 8 = 3 + 5) 

--►Dj- 

Adjustment o, dor 
(number of eight: 8 = 3-5) 

1 Thus Shao-hao was also “m ill favour’ among the Chou, to whom is to be 
ascribed the authorship of this genealogical system and according to this of order C 1 
of system C. (Ts’HSh 21/11, 15 a) 

2 With reference to the arguments put forward p. 10S n. 1 for the present I would 
like to have open the possibility of the following scheme: 
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$ 4. The above analysis in $ 3 K of the order C 1 has explained 
why (Shao-haol Ts'ing-yang is not counted among the ‘•emperors" 
in the orthodox historiography (on which for example the Shi-ki is 
dependent) and has simply remained a genealogical figure. 

From the literature on Ts'ing-yang there still remains the in- 
vestigation of a corrupt though ancient passage, Kuoh-yu 10 (Tsin 4), 
7 b — 8 a, which for all that has become particularly important for the 
building up of the genealogical orders, so that its interpretation has 
become directly the basic formula for the different varieties of the 
geneali igical system. 

However interesting it might be, alter having shown the ground 
idea of the genealogical system, to become acquainted with the pedi- 
gree of the genealogical order in the same way as with the pedigree 
of the san-huang- -wu-ti orders, I have resisted giving it at this point 
and would refer the reader to 19 (second part of this work), be- 
cause the results of this investigation, in so far as they concern 
above all Shao-hao are of importance for the assessment of the 
position of the clan Ki within the Shao-hao fratry. 

X 


PROTO-A 


p 


-A-* 

(cos me logical) adjustment ot dei 

1 hi > the fit v/ to he eo me hi statical' 

As already shown at that place the one scheme does not necessarily preclude the 
other; the membership to this or that variant will have particularly to be noticed from 
time to time during the investigation of each clan hero. 
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Von A. FORKE 

Die Ausfuhrungen von H. Haas zu den verschiedenen Uber- 
setzungen von Lun-yii II, 16 sind v >n prinzipicller Bedeutung. Sie 
behandeln die Frage, wie sich die des Chinesischen nicht machtigen 
Religionshistoriker den ihnen von Sinologen gelieferten Ubersetzungen 
gegenuber zu verhalten haben, wenn diese sich widersprechen oder 
voneinander abweichen. Haas verwirft mit Recht den Standpunkt 
von A. Jeremias, dab man sich bei der Benutzung von Ubersetzungen 
einem einzigen erprobten Fiihrer anvertrauen solle. Ein Forscher, 
welcher Ubersetzungen orientalischer Texte zu benutzen hat, mu& 
sich, wenn es mehrere gibt, mit ihnen auseinandersetzen und sich fur 
diejenige Ubertragung entscheiden, welche ihm nach kritischer Prufung 
die zuverlassigste zu sein scheint. Fur diese kritische Prufung lassen 
sich einige Grundsatze aufstellen. 

Wenn eine Stelle in einem groteren Werke enthalten ist, so sind 
die Ubersetzungen derjenigen am zuverlassigsten. welche das ganze 
Werk und nicht nur diese einzelne Stelle oder eine kleinere Auswahl 
iibersetzt haben. Das gilt ganz besonders fur das Chinesische, in 
welchem einzelne aus dem Zusammenhang gerissene Satze sehr schwer 
verstandlich sind und eine Vertrautheit mit dem Werke eines Schrift- 
stellers eine richtige Ubersetzung am ersten gewahrleistet. Haas gibt 
eine Liste von alien Ubersetzern von Lun-yii II, 16, deren Ubersetzungen 
ihm zuganglich waren. Von diesen wurde ich nach obigem Prinzip 
ausscheiden und nicht beriicksichtigen J. II. Plath, W Grube. 
II. Giles und de Groot, die nur einzelnes u'oersetzt haben. Yon den 
iibrigen sind diejenigen als Fiihrer zu wahlen, welche als Ubersetzer 
den besten Namen haben. Das sind J. Legge, P. Zottoli und 
P. Couvreur. Legge ist vielleicht der beste Ubersetzer, den wir 
haben, auch Zottoli und Couvreur sind recht gut. Auszuscheiden sind 
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ferner die alten katholischen und protestantischen Missionare P. Couplet, 
der Verfasser von Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, P. Noel. 
J. Marshman, Rev. Collie, denn zu jener Zeit war die Sinologie 
noch nicht so weit vorgeschritten , dah man genaue Ubersetzungen 
erwarten konnte. G. Pauthier ist als U'bersetzer sehr unzuverlassig. 
Fiir einen Nichtfachmann ist es naturlich nicht leicht. die verschiedenen 
Sinologen richtig zu bewerten. Ein einigermafien richtiges Bild werden 
sie sich machen konnen, wenn sie die Besprechungen der Hauptwerke 
der Betrefienden durch Fachgenossen lesen Die Ubersetzungen der 
fraglichen Stelle durch Legge, Zottoli und Couvreur stimmen uber- 
ein, man kann daher wohl annehmen, dab sic richtig sind. Danach 
ist als ..sich befassen mif und nicht als ..angreifen". und J?. ijjj- als 
..falsche, von den orthodoxen abweichende Lehren" aufzufassen. 

Ubersetzungen, welche von ihren Urhebern zur Stutzung irgend- 
einer Theorie benutzt werden, sind mit dem grobten Militrauen auf- 
zunehmen. Das gilt von Couplets ..Oppugna heretica dogmata" und 
von de Grouts ..Greift die Irrlehren an“. Couplet stiitzt darauf seine 
These, dah schon Konfuzius die Ketzer bekampft und daher die Aus- 
rottung der Ketzerei durch Ludwig XIV. mit Freuden begriibt haben 
wurde, wenn er davon schon hatte Kenntnis haben konnen. Soederblom 
findet darin eine Bestatigung der von der Mehrzahl der Sinologen 
verworfenen Ansicht de Groots von der religiosen Verfolgungssucht 
der Chinesen. Wer eine Theorie zu verfechten hat, wird unbewuht 
auch in seinen Ubersetzungen davon beeinflulit, daher sind stets die 
Ubersetzungen derer vorzuziehen . welche ohne Voreingenommenheit 
iibersetzen und eine Stelle nicht benutzen, um irgend etwas damit zu 
beweisen. 

Ist man im Zweifel, wie ein Aussprucli eines Schriftstellers zu 
erklaren sei. so wird man in vielen Fallen dadurch zum Ziele gelangen, 
dah man sich fragt, welche Erklarung dem Charakter und der An- 
schauungsweise des Autors am besten entspricht. Dieser Grundsatz 
ist von Haas in richtiger Weise angewandt. Er kommt zu dem Resultat, 
dah die Aufforderung zum Kampf gegen Andersdenkende wohl der 
Sinnesart des feurigen und stark polemischen Meng-tse — und wir konnen 
hinzufugen auch des streitlustigen Hsun-tse — aber nicht der des sehr 
bedachtigen und ruhigen Konfuzius entsprechen wurde. Daher kann 
er sie nicht an seine Junger gerichtet haben, und der Aussprucli ist anders 
zu verstehen, und zwar so, wie ilm auch die meisten Chinesen auffassen. 

\sia Major, \ in 1024 ‘ S 
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In der kommentierten Ausgabe der Dreizehn Kla->siker 
+ IS il; fit s 'nd von Do A en. 3- Juhrh. n. Chr . die altesten 
K-munentare zum Lun-yu zusammengestellt: , fnj IE M > 

lfl> [life. Darin wird Jji; als ..bearbeiten, inAngiitt nehmen" erklart: 
ft in Die Paraphrase il,E sagt: JE 0 }lt ?V- A ty- 

„Der richtige Sinn ist. dab in diesem Abschnitt die Menschen angehalten 
werden, nicht alles mogliche durcheinander zu studieren." Jg wird 
definiert als. J ft (i % ± * 4 -Die Wcrke der hundert Schulen 
dei* Philosophen." Da/u wird mlgende Liluutciung gegeben. A 

ft * # Hi U A & Ifn % f H 'S'. ± K M IW ® t z K 

^ „Das bedeutet. dab, wenn die Menschen nicht die gate 
Lehre dei echten Klassiker studieren und sich mit den Werken der 
abvveichenden Standpunkte beschaftigen, sie dadurch in die grobte 


Gefahr geraten.'* 

Die ,, V 1 e r Bucher mit Lrklarungen“ [»L] {f stellen 
die Burdening auf, dab der Mensch sein Wisscn mit der < Irthodoxie 
in Einklang brmgen musse $ JE it 4 l . Alles was zu der richtigen 
Lehre JE M M Widerspruch steht, gilt als I-tuan. Der Sinn 
des Ausspruchs wird in folgender Wei.se umschrieben: ft ft it 

tfj # in M ± 3ft Hi — Mi mi pSi ft 1 ! Jr. -* f*f M H 'f^ 

m it & h lL [-11 m -it at & 5 ffia u n ± Vi z m it n 

£ fkj 'll ‘Iri H i in A M it T U ; J H fit <1 Pf ^ ,7 

„Wenn jemand sich von jenen Methoden betoren labt, sich speziell 
damit beschaftigt und sie zu ergriinden sucht, wenn er sich in cine 
Di'kussion daruber einlabt und eine besondcre Schule grundet, dann 
wird man sehen, wie sein Geist in den Sumpf gerat und mit seinen 
Keden wird er sicher auf Abwege kommen. Wenn er damit sich selbst 
veredeln will, so wird er seine eigene Natur verderben, und wenn er 
damit die Menschen regieren will, so wird er die Sitten des Reiches 
zugrunde richten. Das labt sich gar nicht alles ausmalen.“ 

Xach demselben Kommentare erklart der Philosoph Tch’eng-tse 
ft ft i-tuan als % „7 £ \J f- Jl: M ti 4l .,Ketzerische 

Reden und uble Taten, welche die richtige Lehre schadigen*', und 
kung als -g ^ J| „grundhch die verderbten Lehren studieren", wer 
das tut, „der ergriindet das in den Scltsamkeiten enthaltene Annehm- 
bare, was auberst gefahrlich ist‘* ft flij .It f£. 4' -- ill ffij R 


lit It 
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Der Kommentar des Tschu 11 si zu dieser Stelle ^ 
lautet: K B' ft- $ in 4- t i& ^ 5 i I i I B ft- 

n m # m a ± m. m 011 « - «g. *n ti, 1 &- 4. u- 
-*£ -JcT i //i M £ to £• # in I I tt ±- 8 & 46 £. 

,F a n sagt. Kung bedeutet: speziell bearbciten, ualicr wird die Be- 
arbeitung von Holz, Stein, Gold, Jade ku ng genannt. I-tuan ist nicht 
die Lehre des Weisen, sondern irgendein anderer Standpunkt wie 
etw.i der des Yang Tschu oder Me Ti. Wenn sulche die Welt be- 
herrschen, dann gelangt man dazu, dab es keincn Vater und keinen 
Fiirsten mehr gibt. Wenn sich jemand speziell dumit besehattigt und 
sie zu ergrunden sucht, so fuhrt das in die grol-ite Gefahr." Marshman 
hat diese Frklarung gar nicht verstanden und sie. wie Haas zitiert, 
folgendermaben umschrieben: l ' Tweu-sei sacs . ■ . those who practise 
juggling, with wood , stone, paid etc. Restrain these evil things, juggling, 
palmistry etc. He adds I hey are opposed to tin sage’s doctrine, and 
point to a different end. ihese delusions corrupt a country till it loses 
all veneration for hath parents and ruler. Restrain these then and 
regulate tin desires of the people lest their minds be completely corrupted 
by these things.'' Von ‘'juggling and legerdemain'' ist hier gar nicht 
die Rede, denn i-tuan hat diese Bedeutung nicht. Schott ist 
Marshman blindlings gefolgt, indem er ..Gaukelei und Tuschen- 
spielerkunste‘“ ubersetzt und W. Wilhelm scheint fruher von Schott 
beeinfluftt zu sein, indem er von z aubensch - sp iritisti sc hen 
Ubungen sprach. 


Tschu 1 1 si's Kommentar fahrt fort: fj. U. f4jf jj; f . Tb 

± w m- % ® 4 m. m n n & ® it. ^ g in & a 

m £ a & ± m. iw ** « s a m -jt m ^ .,T»eh-eng-t>e 

sagt: Die Worte Buddhas kommen der Wahrheit nailer als die des 
Yang Tschu und Me Ti, daher sind sie sehr viel gelahrlicher. Die 
Lernenden mussen sie wie unsittliche Musik oder verfuhrerische Schon- 
heit betrachten und sich von ihnen fern halten, andernfalls werden 
sie ganz plotzlich davon umgarnt." Diese Worte konnen als weitere 
Erlauterung zu der oben zitierten Auterung des Tsch’eng-tse dienen. 


Tschu Hsi bedauert, dab zu seiner Zeit viele Gelehrte dem 
Buddhismus verfallen seien — er selbst hat sich eine Zeitlang damit 
besehattigt — der feiner sei ah die Lehre des Yang Ischu und Me Ti. 
Mit seinen Schulern hat er sich. wie aus dem ,,'j f({ hervorgeht. 
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wiederholt iiber Lun-yu If. 1 6 unterhalten und die Frage seiner Schuler, 
ob kuug nicht auch ..angreifen" bedeuten konne, verneint. Er sagt: 

# % it m v ± m -is Tk n ± # et a & ?r> & & 

* IF. „Kung bedeutet studieren, es ist nicht da> kung von ,,an- 

greifen" YVenn man in die Ketzerei hineingerat, so nimmt 

die Orthodoxie Schaden“ (|JL| If (pj {(£ $j). Wetter deti- 

niert er kung als: ^ fp i ^ „sich besonders mit etwas beschaftigen" 
Als Grund dafur, dafi kung nicht angreifen bedeute, gibt Tschu Hsi 
an. dab dann der Satz unklar und unvollstandig v are und nuch etwas 
hinzugesetzt werden n.uCjte, denn weder Tschu Ilsi noch irgendem 
chinesischer Erklarer fa lot kung als Imperativ auf, sondern vurde ihn 
so konstruieren: ,,Wenn man die Irrlehren angreift, so ist das gefahr- 
lich“, womit allerdings nichts anzufangen ist, denn man fragt sich, 
warum das gefahrlich sei. Tschu Hsi bezieht sich auf eine Stelle des 
Lu Pu-wei, worin vom Angriff auf falsche Lehren die Rede ist und 
das Wort kung gebraucht wild. 

In dem angefiilirten kritischen Kommentar zu den Vier Buchern 
wird gegen Tschu Hsi bemerkt, dab manche Konfuzianer kung als 
..angreifen" verstanden. Das Angreifen von Irrlehren schade nur 
dem Angreifenden, daher habe es zu unterbleiben. In dieser Wcise 
wird kung aufgefabt von einem gewissen Lin ^ und von 
Ts'ai Tchieh sg gjj, 1245 n. Chr. in seinem Kommentar: ;,|Jf 
Danach ware der Sinn der Stelle: Es genugt, die wahre Lehre zu 
kennen, dann verschwinden die falschen von selbst. Sie anzugreifen 
ist nicht notig, das schadet nur. 

Eine eigenartige Auffassung hat Tchiao Hsiao-lien fL Af. 
in seinem Kommentar p j[J fjjj Jfc. Er vorsteht kung als „bear- 
beiten“, ein Wort, das vom Feilen und Polieren von Pldelsteinen 
gebraucht wird. Es soil denselben Sinn haben wie j'f. anordnen, 
regeln, in Ordnung bringen. Unter Anlehnung an einen Aus- 
spruch des Teng Hsi-tse I (7) und des ^ || fig; Jj|j f,|; 

A' 4 ll .I] //> J?- flit A' -til t'/’ A') enn man verschiedene Kate- 
gorien trennt, dann geraten sie nicht in Kollision und wenn man ab- 
weichende Ansichten ordnet, dann kommen sie nicht in Konflikt“ <j|bt 
er als Sinn: ,AIan mub die fremden Ansichten bearbeiten pndem alle 
Ecken und Spitzen abgeschliffen werden ), dann schaden sie nicht 
mehr.“ Die Finale Li wird [k ..aufhoren" gleichgesetzt. Diese 
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Erklarung ist nicht annehmbar, da g, eine ganz ubliche Finale ist. 
in der g, seinen ursprunglichen Sinn verloren hat. 

Sow oh 1 im Kang Ili als auch in dem groben neuen Worterbuch 
tier Shanghai Commercial Press, Ts'e-yuan •Jliji ward Lun-vu II, 16 
zitiert and in beiden mit ^ „bearbeiten“ erklart, wobei das Ts'e-yuan 
noch hinzusetzt: ^[11 ^ Hi ,.So wie man Gold oder Jade bear- 

beitet 1 . Da sich diese Erklarung in alien gangbaren Kommentaren 
und in den groben Worterbuchern findet, so wird ein Chinese, wenn 
er nicht gerade das Lun-yu z.u seinem Spezialstudium macht und die 
Kumnientar-Eitteratur durcharbeitet. gar nicht auf den Gcdanken 
kommen, dab kung hier ..angreifen 1 " bedeuten konne, und da ketner 
der Kommentare einen Imperativ anninimt. so wird auch niemand 
in diesun Worte des Konfuzius eine Aufforderung zu religidser E T n- 
duldsamkeit und zur Verfulgung fremder Lehren und ihrer Vertreter 
erblicken. vielmehr nur eine Warnung vor der IJeschaftigung nut 
nicht orthodoxen konfuzianischen Theorien darin selien. 

Sind nun nach den Regeln der cliinesischen Grammatik beide 
Erklarungen kung -- angreifen und kung -- in An griff n eh men 
moglich und laftt sich danach nicht feststellen, welclie Ubersetzung 
die richtige ist. die von J, Legge: The study of strange doctrines is 
injurious indeed oder die von de Groot: Greift die Irrlehre an, 
denn sie ist das S chad lie he und G e fall rli die- Mir scheint 
gramniatisch nur die erstere haltbar. 

Keiner der mir bekannten Kommentare fabt das Verbum als 
Imperativ auf, daher muli eine solclie Autfassung grobes lledenken 
erregen. Ware es ein Imperativ, so niubte irgend otwas ini Sat/e 
daraufhindeuten. Wenn sonst Konfuzius Aufforderungen an seine 
Schuler richtet, so pflegt er sie anzureden. 

Kung kann ..feindlich angreifen", aber auch ..in Angriff nelimen, 
bearbeiten, sich beschaftigen mit" bedeuten. In beiden Fallen folgt ein 
direktes Komplement Folgi aber ein indirektes mit (an. in, auf, 
beiy so bedeutet es nur in Angriff nelimen, bearbeiten. Yerben, w r elche 
eine so direkte ITandlung wie stoben, sclilagen, venvunden, 
toten, angreifen ausdrucken, verlaugen immer ein direktes Objekt 
ohne Zwischenpartikel, wohingegen, wenn die Handlung nicht in gerader 
Richtung auf das Objekt losgelit, sondern an demselben vorbei und 
um dassclbe herum wie bei bearbeiten, wenn man mit einem Gegen- 
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stand herumhantiert, daran feilt, reibt odor poliert, so kann dies durch 
ein indirektes Objekt mit einer Partikel wie hu zum Ausdruck gebracht 
werden. Ich glaube, dab sie m die^em Falle absichtlich gewahlt ist. uni 
anzuzeigen, dafj das kung hier nicht angreifen. sondern sich be- 
schaftigen mit bedeuten soil. 

De Groot bezieht itjf ,,sie" auf i-tuan ..Irrlehre 1 ', waluend die 
chinedschen Kommentatoren es auf den ganzen vorhergehenden Satz 
beziehen. Xur das ist richtig. Abgesehen von dem Pronomen A 
pflegt man ini Chinesischen bereits eruahnte Substantiva bei YVieder- 
bolung nicht (lurch persunliche oder hinweisende Furuorter z.u er- 
setzen. sondern einfach zu wiederholen. 

Aus alien cliesen Grunden wiirde ich nicht wie Haas mit Bezug 
auf den strittigen Satz des Konfuzius ein non liquet aussprechen, 
sondern mich ohne Bedenken fur die Eiklarung des Tschu H.si und 
der uberwaltigenden Mehrheit der chinesischen Kommentatoren snwie 
der besten Uber.-etzer des Lun-yu Legge. Zottoli und Couvreur 
entscheiden. Wollte man auf die Benutzung aller chinesischen Texte, 
welche nicht in ubcreinstimmender \\'ei-e von alien verstanden werden, 
verzichten. so wurde cine Forschung kaum moglich sein. Nacli dem- 
selben Prituip konnte man auch kein deutsches Gesetz benutzen. denn 
fast kein Paragraph wire! von alien Juristcii in gleichem Sinne aufgefaht. 
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■CALLING BACK THE HIDDEN SCIIdLAR" 

]iy IUU-NAN-TZE' 

EDITED, I’RAX-L VTED, AND ANNOTATED 
]!y A. E. EkKES 

fj ; HI iU T # iLl ± 

v tfc In Mi 

1. Cassia trees are densely growing in the mountains’ 
solitude. 

2. Bent together and inter twined, their branches clash 
together. 

i. Wang Yin (Wi explains this line thus- ‘'The cassia trees are odouri- 
ferous. and thereby refer to the faith and purity of K'iih Yuan. After 
having left the king's palace, he has hidden himself." 

a. \Y interprets the line, as follows: ''K'iih is ot beautiful appearance, 
his virtue is abundant and flourishing, his charity and justice supply each 
other, his perfection is finished, lly talent and virtue he is pre-eminent, 
and shining before others. He will help the noble ones to become firm 
and strong." The Wu-ch'en say: The beautiful appearance of all the trees 
is like the model conduct of Yuan. -Hung Hing-tsu explains by |(l 
to bind together. — Instead of there is a v. 1. '{£. „bent’\ 

oj « £ s ft m lift 

^ -?Jr Si ^ 7 K It 

i for the general character of the kind of poetry to which tins piece belongs, as 
well as for it> hero, K’uh Yuan, and for its commentators, see my translation of the 
Ta-chao, in Asia major, Introductory Volume (Hirth Anniversary \ olume). as well as 
my edition of the Chao-hun of Sung Yuh (Leipzig 1914}- °n the airhor, Huai-nan-tze, 
compare the introduction to my translation of his li-hinghun (Das \\ eltbild des Huai* 
nan-tze, Ostasiatische Zeitsclinfr, vol. V (1917b PI’* 
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3. The mountain-air is dense and heavy, the rocks are 
slippery and steep. 

4. The torrent-beds are abruptly precipitiou s, the waters 
are swollen and streaming on. 

3. is explained by the Wn-ch’en anti by Chu Hi (Cj as ‘'the 

appearance of air filled with rain’: it ijh by ‘'appearance of the high’. 

But there is no reason why the two characters forming the second term 
should not be taken in their literal meaning "slippery and steep 

4. For *j’ v. 1 . “to rise". 

m ft $ itt % i£ T) »¥ 

$ m u ft ft m -if ft 

5. The crowd of the Yuan- and Yu-apes screams; 
tigers and leopards roar. 

6. The}' tear and pull at the cassias' branches, never- 
theless he tarries and stat s. 

5. Yiian and Yu are two big species of monkeys: the yu is, accord- 
ing to the Tze-tien, a black ape with long arms. Instead of v. 1 , 

“ape". PK, lit. "to whistle” is also used of the shrill screams of mon- 
keys. tY. explains the meaning of the line thus: “Where birds and beasts 

are dwelling, he (K’iih) would stay with pleasure. But the wild animals 
fight for their prey and want to tear each other to pieces. Therefore it 
is said, that in the lonely darkness of the mountain valleys, at the steep 
hights, there is no place to dwell for a noble man. Monkeys, tigers and 
leopards are no society for the wise.” 

6. W explains thus: "(The animals^ climb upwards and tear at the 
trees; he, in coming along, looks at them full of sadness. Everywhere in 
the wilderness he tarries to go on.” Our translation follows this explana- 
tion. If it is right, then this line may perhaps contain some allusion to 
K'tih Yuan’s adversaries, as in the Chao-hun, where they are depicted 
(1.32} in the same way as tigers and leopards. The Wu-ch’en think other- 
wise, they explain by ft “to hold fast’, thus making K’iih the subject 
of the sentence "he tears at the branches and clings to them”. The mean- 
ing is, according to the Wu-ch’en: "Yiian clings to his model conduct, he 
tarries and keeps backwards, thus waiting for an enlightened ruler.” 

HI if iS ft T' ii 
# £ £ ft -f 4 

7. The grandson of kings wanders about and does not 
return. 
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8. The herbs of spring are spro uting and thriving luxuri- 
antly. 

7 - K'iih Yiian is called "grandson of kings”, because, as the Wu-ch’en 
say, lie was of royal descent and related to the royal family of Ts'u. See 
Lisao, Is. r — 4. Hung calls attention to the same phrase occurring in the 
Yueh-fu. £ ft. jf ( jlj M jtb »- “The grandson of kings wanders." jjft 
he is glad (instead of v. 1. hardly correct. 

S. :j[. j is explained by the Wu-chen as "the colour of the herbs", 
but this explanation seems rather arbitrary. Curiously enough, the commen- 
taries say nothing about a further hidden meaning of the line. 

>k if y '> T fl M 

$.1 t/i m # pft pk 

9. The year advances, therefore he himself is not glad. 

10. Crickets and cicadas are softly chirping. 

9. W: “The year advances, and life (thereby) is shortened. There- 
fore the heart becomes trist and inquiet, and full of care." 

10. The commentators seem to find in the line the meaning, that the 
crickets are chirping softly, because they are sad for the advance of time, 
and see their own end coming near. Hung refers to Chuang-tze, who ex- 
presses a similar thought (Chuang-tze 1, 1, 2a. the crickets know neither 
summer nor autumn). He also cites the Fang-yen, after which ij^,- is a 
word from the dialect of Ts'u. used there instead of tj'jj for which 

they say tj;^' i|[/t in Ts’i. 

J 1 ^ ^ I'L ill i ill® 

16 'if ft 11 "] 1% & 

11. I n s u r m o u n t a b 1 c a n d e n d 1 e s s a r c t h e c r o o k e d m ( > u n t a i n - 
p a t h s 

12. 'Ihc heart sinks and tarries, (it 1st sad, embarrassed 
and frightened. 

it. is explained by Hung, quoting the Kia-i-fu 44 gff as 
meaning “insurmountable , which explanation comes nearest to the primary 
meaning. After \V it means, “dim, dusky”, after another expositor, Chu. 
"an atmosphere without sun-light'’, a third explanation even gives ‘'reflection” 
(ki£ 4fl B'lf Kfe)- C explains ji_[ as "the sound of being rubbed to- 
gether’. All these explanations are baseless and quite arbitrary. The same 
is due of Cs explanation of lljif, as “crooked'’. 

12. '[^ fQ is said by C to mean “spirits and demons”. This mean- 
ing is entirely impossible and would give an impossible sense ("this makes 
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the spirits and demons sad”). If we assume the characters to have their 
primary meaning, then they are simply three adjectives, a construction not 
rarely met with in the Ts'u tde, for instance. Chao-hun. 1 . 49. and elsewhere. 
Another reading of the three last characters is j|p) -er "the caves are 
empty and dark”. (?) 

m ft i'u m ft m rk ?'j ^ 

m ft it w ft a 1 ts 

1 3. Frightened out of his wits, he trembling behold* the 
caves of the tigers and leopards. 

14. Bushes and shrubs deepen the forest; in climbing 
upwards, man becomes frightened. 

14. Instead of J . v. 1 . The somewhat strange expression 1 is 
not explained by the commentators. It seems most adequate to take it 
as a verb, as the description shows that K’iih is thought to climb the 
mountain. 

ft ft Vrt fe ft IS (lit ill'll 
lif II In I 1 ! ft t 1 It 

15. High and steep, rugged and rifted, abrupt and craggy 
the mountains are. 

16. The crossed branches of the trees are entangled; 
the twigs of the forest trees are bent. 

15. All terms occurring in this line, generally written with rad. jj_( . 
design "the appearance of the mountains”. 

16. The characters ^ are missing in one edition, but this reading 
must probably be rejected, as the metre would be too much disturbed bv 
their omission. i|| §1; designs, after the commentaries, the crossed branches; 

originally "leaves”, mean* ‘‘the twigs bent down”. Instead of fy, v l’s. 
are "root”, and “branch”. 

Jj ft m fir ft m ft ff ^ 

6 !M & ] n ft ft. ft. ft 

17. The green herbs, shrubs and trees, the matting-grass 
are falljpliant and flexible. 

18. The white stags, males and females, these are jumping, 
the others leaning. 

17. fan is a kind of gras*, used in the fabrication of mats. V. 1 . 
fjj p'in ‘ often”, also ‘"shore”, only the latter meaning could come into 
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question; the phrase might thus be interpreted as ‘'the grasses on the 
shore". Instead of ^ v. 1 . fql and ^ leaves”, the meaning would then 
be “the leaves of the grasses on the shore are pliant.” The commentators 
seem to think th it medicinal herbs are meant, Hung at least refers to a 
Pen-tsao. where it is said: ''As to these grasses, the people of antiquity 
made a poem; “Much used are the herbs and roots, that are called frag- 
rant and of curative power". Thus these grasses and herbs were looked at”. 

life IS iHj? ill lift lift 

ij?- m m m m 5ft # m i 

19. They appear high-horned, like the mountain- crests. 

20 . Cold and damp(loukj the monkeys and bears. 

19. W gives instead of the incorrect form (,[. 

| 1 |£ | means, after die Wu-Ch’en. "the high appearance of the ant- 

lers”, after W, “the antlers are differently shaped, like mountain-crests”. 

20. Instead of the first a v. 1 . presents ffij- Instead of jgf, 
v. 1 “numerous”, what seems to be out of place here. — jjgf mi, and 
%£ yiian. are two big species of monkeys, comp. 1. 6. jffi is, after Hung, 
“a yellow bear with white marks”. The Wu-ch’en seem to think that 
“monkeys and bears” must be taken here as pars pro toto, meaning 
“mountain-beasts” in general. 

7 i m # a # 

^ is 4i n * m & a 

21. If you think, ihmv much) you resemble them, then 
you will become sad. 

22. They tear and pull at the branches of the cassias, 
and nevertheless he tarries and stays. 

21. W gives a very long commentary, however, without making the 
meaning of the line much clearer: ‘‘Sorrowful he is and unhappy, as said 
above. All the many mountain-forests teem with dangers; herbs and trees 
are flourishing luxuriantly, deers and stags are living there, and tiger,-, and 
rhinoceroses abide there. This is not suited for developing "lao and virtue, 
and to perfect heart and mind. One ought to wish K iih \iian to turn 
back ” The Wu-ch’en say: "This means: The animals in the forests seem 
to regard him as their companion; full of sadness he (therefore) leaves 
the place, and this oppresses his heart.” C repeats the commentary of 
W. Therefore the meaning seems to be: By staying in the wilderness, K iih 
sinks down to the level of the beasts, and this ought to make him sad. 
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22. Compare note to i. 6. — 15 £ is missing in one edition. 

& t) h mm 

m m m % t it f? 

I M k U ^ ill ‘i' '& * T.J a % ivf 

23. Tigers and leopards are fighting; the bears growl. 

24. Birds and beasts are afraid, and forget their kinship. 

25. Grandson of kings, oh come back! in the mountains 
you cannot stay long! 

23 and 24. The commentators say; "The murderous beasts of prey 
roar and fight angrily, the crowd of hares and pheasants becomes frigh- 
tened and flees. They leave their companions and loose them.'’ 

25. The last line seems to contain an allusion to Chao-hun, 1. 30, 
where the text runs thus; §§ gf- /f* hj y\ % J^?.— C gives the 
following comprehensive explanation; “Yuan is not yet in the mood of 
returning, how may he be called back? Therefore it is said once more: 
To live in the mountains is impossible In the last line, Huai-nan-tze at 
last makes his view known. He does not mean that (Yiian) ought not to 
stay in the mountains, but that he ought not to stay long. But he does 
not venture to assert that K’iih Yiian will return.” 
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You E. YuN ZACH 

S. 9 findet sich eine Note: „iiber Tsiao-huo (fk |J§) lafit sich gar 
nichts sagen“. Es handelt sich uni ein Marschland (oder einen See) 
im nordwestlichen Teile von pi" jUf in Shensi, welches schon im Shill- 
king f Buch der Oden) vorkonimt. Vgl. Legge, IV, S. 283. (Legge iiber- 
setzt unrichtig: when they confidently occupied Tseaou and Hwoh.) 
Es heilit auch % P oder % if» ; vgl. Chavannes, Mem. hist., Ill, 
S. 524. Ferner s. Couvreur. Diet, class., <1904) S. 663. 

s. 11 * * it m (Vgl. Tso-chuan, Legge. V, S. 126, Z. 17) „er 
wollte seine Fahnen nicht im Stich lassen.“ So ubersetzt auch Legge: 
would not leave his flag; verbessert sich aber auf S. 397: would not 
take down his flag. Hier mull namlich ch'iD to remove und nicht 
ch’ii 4 to leave gelesen werden. 

S. 15. Den Satz aus dem Tso-chuan (Legge, V. S. i6ot XL Vi cE 
kf to speak about the king's brother Tai ubersetzt de Grout: „und 
auch mit dem Konig iiber Tse-tai zu sprechen“; wahrend die einzig 
richtige Ubersetzung lautet: und auch iiber Wang-tzii Tai (d. h. den 
Konigssohn Tai) zu sprechen. 

ini' bedeutet nicht: ..den Gegenauftrag uberbringen". sondern: 
tii give account of mission, uber seine Gesandtschattsreise Bericht er- 
statten. (Im Tsochuan mindestens 20 Male gebraucht ) 

w f>i< m iR fk ieS bedeutet: Chung-sun Cliiao (der Diplomat 
von Cli'i) brachte dies zustande: oder: veranlahte es; es war seine 
Idee usw. 

Legge und mit ilini de Groot ubersetzen unrichtig: conducted 
their troops to it. 
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Uberdies liest de Grout ; f E Ts’iao. wahrend es nicht aspiriert ist 
ichiao, mandschur. jioi; auf derselben Seite liest er (£f tsu, obwohl 
es aspiriert ist und ch’u heifien nuil-i. 

S. 16. . . das .Lob der Meirat’ sagt . . . Zu dieser Uber- 

setzung vergleiche man Text ( V, S. 181, Z. S) und Ubersetzung des Tso- 
chuan ('V, S. 183). Es handelt sich um ein Zitat aus dem Shih-kmg 
(IV, S. 320): "and their relatives are full of their praise”. 

S 1 7. T’ai-shu (der erhabene jungere Bruder) auch YVang-tzu 
Tai = Prinz Tai genannt, war Sohn des 17. Konigs von Chou (Hueij von 
desseti zweiter Gemahlin ivgl. Chavanties, Mem. hist. I. S. 290,1. Seine- 
Mutter hatte naturlicherweise licber ihn als seinen alteren Stiefbruder 
Hsiang als Thronfolger gesehen. Als Ilsiang iS. Konig von Chou 
wurde. floh sein Bruder Tai. wurde aber wieder zuruckgerufen und 
begann ein Verhaltnis mit der Konigin, die eine Tikvche Fursten- 
tochter war. Bei de Groot heilit es: ,.der Tai (der grolie Spater- 
geborene) war ein Gunstling der Konigin Hui gewesen und hatte Ver- 
kehr mit der Tikschen Konigin". 

S. 26 wird ein Satz aus dem Ch’un-ch’m angefuhrt. den Legge 
fruher (V, S. 327) vullkommen richtig ubersetzt hat: an army of Tsin 
carried Ying-urh, viscount of Loo, back with it to Tsin; in der Mand- 
schu-Ubertragung: lu gurun i ze ing el be gamame bederehe Igefangen 
heimbringen); de Groot: ..lick den Lehnsfursten heimkehren". 

Jt £ jig kann wohl von gesagt werden. trifft 

bei wohl zu (if wird als Finalpartikcl aufgefahti oder: kann dies 

nicht auch von gesagt werden? (^ als Fragepartikel). eine im 

Tso-chuan oft vorkommende Verbindung. z. B. S. 11 :j , 42 I; usw..- vgl. 
Gabelentz, Chines. Gramm., S. 179. Duller muli auch die Stelle S. 322 
so ubersetzt werden: Der Spruch der Weisen- ..Man zieht sich das 
Unheil selbst zu" triflt wohl auch bei Hden Hu zu. De Groot ( 3 . 26): 
,.Ein Weiser hatte gesagt: ,Wenn Unheil einen Menschen trifft, dann 
hat er selbst es sich als Strafe zugezogenv Waren diese Worte mit 
bezug auf Sien-hu gesprochen?" 

S. 27. liJj 5 Ifyj jtfc ,,'venn die Erde den rcgelmafligen Zeit- 
lauf des Gebarens umkehrt, dann ruft das Unheil hervot-. Tso-chuan. 
V. 3 . 326. Z. 12: die Erde zeigt ungewohnliche 1 unheimliche) Erschei- 
nungen, wenn der Natur entgegengearbeitet wird. 'Jfy - die Natur (im 
engeren Sinne, die Naturreiche). Legge (nicht ganz richtig; : when 
the productions of the earth are reversed, we have prodigious things. 
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S 29 ubersetzt de Groot die Worte des Tso-chuan. V, S. t ;o . "ij 
tft ..Liu. Furst von K ang. wahrend es heiBcn nuiLi : K ang. FurM von 
Liu feinem kleinen Staat tm koniglichen Gebietei - dor posthume Titel 
dos jiingston Sohnes des Chou-Herrschers Li )£. vgi. Legge, V, S. 30S. 

it£ -fc gl kann nur heiBen: ein grofies Reich (namlich Chou) 
betrugen; aber nicht ..sein eigenes Reich trugerisch vergrobern‘\ 

S. 36 laftt de Grout King K’o den Konig v> n Ts'in erstechen. 
Nun Lt in China allgemein bekannt. dab King K'o den Ch’in Shill 
Hwang nur ermorden wollte; n|(|J an dor betr. Shih-chi-Stelle mub da- 
her mit : ein Attentat veruben. aber nicht ..erstechen" ubeisetzt werden. 
Hier findet sich auch ein Druckfehler: lies j|: [k" und nicht M |k J. 
S. 37. % |yj 5 |!}' -er gab vide LLlaubspasse aus- — wahrend es 

bedeutet: er vermehrte die Kundschafter (bildete den Nuchrichten- 
dienst aus). 

S. 38. |fiC .,dab sich koine Ernte einbringen lieb" — es bedeutet: 
dab man kein Vieh zuchten konnte. 

fY ; '\t o ft T A -j£ A ,.das machte den Eindruck. als ob 
sich in den nordliehen Gegenden koine lhnen uberlegene Macht befande. 
Mit einigen tausend Mann trieben sie dort Volk und Vieh zusam- 
men . . . .“ Es bedeutet: er ging absichtlich zuruck (scheinbar floh er) 
und lieh einige Dutzend Leute in ihren Handen zuruck. — Im Shih-chi 
und im Pei wen yun fu steht =f- (tausend) und nicht p izehn). ob- 
wohl letzteres wahrscheinlicher ist (vgl. Thing chien kang mu. Kap. 2. 
S. in; das andert aber nichts daran. daB i)p (Xordeni hier ..fliehen”. 
..sich zuruckziehen" bedeutet. 

S. S3, /ill t[i ft „Intendant des inneren Hofes - ; Cha\annes, Mem. 
hist., II, S 515: ..surintendant du palais". Es 1st aber klar. daB eine 
militarische Wurde gemeint ist: Chef aller Garden. 

t(i jr.J- ,,der Kommandant der zentralen Kriegsinacht" (wire! zum 
Heerfuhrer ernannt!) Chavannes. Mem. hist. II. S. 521 : chef de la 
police a la capitale. 

S. 86. Der letzte Satz muB lauten: wenn wir beide von diesen 
Prinzipien beseelt sein werden, wird es auf der ganzen Welt niemanden 
geben. der das eintrachtige Verhaltnis der beiden ebenburtigen 
Nachbarreiche (China und Hunnen) nicht loben sollte. 

Obwohl de Groot (uie aus S. 219 hervorgeht) weiB, dab eben- 
biirtig bedeutet, ubersetzt er doch: „Han und Hung-no sind Nachbar- 
reiche, die Gegensatze bieten. 1 ' 
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S. 87 ubersetzt de Groot. „Ich liefere daher das von dir entflohene 
und bei mir abgefangene Volk aus“. wahrend im chinesischen Text 
deutlich steht; die zu dir geflohenen Chinesen sollen von mir nicht 
weiter verfolgt werden. 

S. 91. tfi -fo ^ „der GroBwesir des inneren Palastes 11 ; vergl. 
Chavannes, Mem. hist. II. S. 515. Es handelt sich um einen Unter- 
gebenen des ]|fj tji ft (vgl. oben d. Anm. zu S. 83J, also etwa Garde- 
hauptmann. 

S. 93. Li Kwang bewahrt sich im Felde als tuchtiger Oftmer 
und wird bei seiner Ruckkunft zum r|i j^[) ernannt; aus Chavannes, 
Mem. hist.. II, S. 516 geht hervor, dab dies Gardeoffizier bedeutet; 
man begreift auch eine solche Ernennung eines tapferen Ofhziers zum 
Gardeoffizier. De Groot ubersetzt „Hofintendant". 

S. 102. 51 IM wird mit „Kriegsgericht des Hofes“ ubersetzt. ob- 
wohl es nach Chavannes der oberste Gerichtshof ist; in spaterer Zeit 
wurde dieses Amt -fc }f. -ft genannt, was Mayer.-, mit Grand Court of 
Revision ubersetzt. Es ist die hochste richterliche Behorde des Staates. 

S. 1 16. ft (vgl. Anm. zu S. 83) .,Intendant der Palast- 

pforten“. 

S. 1 17. Xi -Untergouverneur einer Mark 1 ’ - es handelt sich 
um einen Offizier, etwa General major. 

Ebenda wird von einem ..Strafrichter 11 fjj 1 . jp gesprochen, obwohl 
es heiBt: |1S] :ft |p. untersuchte seine Schuld; der Armeerichter ifti 
jH) usw. Also falsche Casur! Steht man vor einer Kombination wie 
P IE- so muB man zunachst im P ei wen yun fu nachsehen. ob es so 
etwas gibt: Hier beweist schon der Kommentar ( jp — Cji jp) (j as 
Gegenteil; denn venn ft jp zusammengehorte und nicht durch die 
Casur getrennt ware, so wurde der Kommentar eben ft jp erklaren 
und nicht nur jp. 

S. 1 1 8. "’ird von de Groot ebenso ubersetzt wie /<[) pft 

ft; es muB aber mit Garde — oder vielleicht mit Kammerherr — 
ubersetzt werden. 

S. 137 u. 140. ft \’ii von Bergen aus (die er erstieg) sah 

er die Gobi, oder; uber Berge gelangte er bis an die Gobi. 

De Groot: „Er ist Han-hai hinauf- und herabgestiegen!" 

S. 151- SX Bill '\% Be Groot; .,Dsi-su-General". Dsi-su im Titel 
des Generals Li Kuang-li wird bei de Groot nicht erklart; erst aus 
Giles’ Biogr. Diet. Nr. 1161 erfahren wir, dab es Name einer wegen 
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ihrer Pferde beruhmten Stadt in Ferghana ist: Erh-shih. Wahrschein- 
lich Osh in Turkestan. Chavannes aherdings identifiziert es in seiner 
sehr wichtigen Arbeit: Les Pays d’Occident d’apres le Heou Han chou, 
T’oung Pao, Mai 1907. S. 153, mit Teratepe. 

S. 16 1. (jt[ 4 7 r j f[{ ,,dort sollte er Schafe huten und nur 

gegen Melkzeit heimkehren durfen“. 

Im Chinesischen steht aber: wenn die Bocke Junge kriegen. dann 
mag er heimkehren (d. h. nie!) Vgl. hierzu YVieger, Textes hist., S. 489 
qu’it serait mis en liberte, des que ses boucs donneraient du lait. 

Auf dersclben Seite heibt es. dab er niemals sein kaiserliches 
Diplom ablegte, und dab er die Haare seines Pelzrockes verschluckte: 
es handelt sich aber — wie bei Chavannes, Mem. hist., II, S. 129. nach- 
zulesen ist — um einen kaiserlichen Gesandtenstab (mit Haarbiischeln, 
die er in seinem Hunger verzehrte). 

Auch sonst sind in der Geschichte des Su \Yu zahlreiche Fehler; 
so iibersetzt de Groot den Satz jfj ijj^ jjj (meine Pferde und Kinder 
fullen die Berge) mit: „dadurch babe ich mir einen ganzen Berg (von 
Schatzen) angehauff. 

S. 164. }[fj 40 ® du schamst dich vvohl, in untergeord- 
neter Stellung zu dienen? (etwas weiter oben wurde erzahlt, dab er 
den Trob hatte befehligen sollen). De Groot: .AVelche Truppen aber 
lieben sich wohl noch den Deinen angliedernr- 

S. 168. „im Heere ein gewisser Hou li (als ware Hou sein 

Familienname): die Verbindung bedeutet aber: Kundschafter. 

S. 170. # i If f | 4o I) I ± t lo das waren die 
Charaktereigenschaften. die ihn von jeher erfullten. Er Iiatte die An- 
lage zum groben (allgemein anerkannten) Staatsmann. Chavannes, 
Mem. hist., I, Introd., S. CCXXX: telles etaient les dispositions qu’il 
entretenait sans cesse. Pour moi. je pensais qu'il avait le genie d’un 
homme qui serait capable de diriger un royaume. Couvreur, Diet, 
class., (1904) S. 599: avoir ordinairement des provisions de reserve. (!!) 

De Groot: „Was er dabei geerntet hat, ist nur Ruhm und Ehre 
des Reichsdieners". 

S. 1 71. 11 (mao 4 ) & fj „sich mit dem blanken Schwerte decken"; 
es bedeutet: Trotz bieten. (Chavannes, I, Intr.. S. 230: ils bravaient les 
epees nues.) 

S. 183 letzte Zeile mub es heiben: Wir haben es hier also mit 
einer Leistung zu tun. von der die Worte des ^ ang Hsiung gelten: 

Asia Major, jan. 1923 9 
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Eine einzelne Kraftanstrengung usw. (vgl. Kommentar des Wenhsuan, 
Kap. 56, Bl. 5 verso und Biographie des Yang Hsiung in den Biichern 
der Handynastie). 

S. 184 mu£i es heihen: die Inschrift, eine Strophe von funf Versen 
— aber nicht: ..ein Vers von funf StrophenC 

S. 191 i!fj £§ ft] ip H ta wenn er die Hunnen nicht er- 

reichen konne, miisse er die Wu-huan schlagen. De Groot: . und 

dieser zog also hinter den Hung-no her, welche die O-huan kampfend 
verfolgten". 

S. 19 1 4 * ist Gardekommandant (vgl. Chavannes, Mem. 

hist., II. S. 5161; aber nicht „Hofintendant und General". 

S. 198. \% 4 1 i-chung ist (Orts-)Name eines Marstalles oder Ge- 
stiites. ,,Die \Viesengrunde“ sind eine freie Erfindung de Groots. 

S. 206. 4* ® fejc H5 JL M Iff usw - de Groot: ..Er bestinimte 
die Mitte der Westlande, errichtete dort eine Zeltresidenz und fuhrte 
die Verwaltung in der Festung O-lui". Es mub aber heiben: Inmitten 
der Westlande wurde ein Generalkommando errichtet und (zu diesem 
Zwecke) die Festung Wu-lei gebaut. 

S. 218. ii M M -S fi' wenn er infolge (;|) dieser Gnade 
wieder in den Besitz seines Thrones gelangt, so 

De Groot: „daCi die Barbaren nacheinander herkommen ($), um 
unseres Wohlwollens ($.) teilhaftig zu werden. Gelingt es uns, ihn 
wieder auf seinen Thron zu setzen usw.“ (Also wieder falsche Casur.) 

Den Beamtentitel Chu-li, labt de Groot uniibersetzt. Ich 

finde diesen Titel im P’ei wen yiin fu zweimal in Verbindung mit dem 
Titel Kuang-lu-hsiin, wo er soviel bedeutet u ie : oberster Chef (samt- 
licher Kammerherren des Palastes) oder Oberstkammerer. Da 
Yang Yim (vergl. Giles, Biogr. Diet., Nr. 2423) diese Stelle bekleidete 
und bei de Groot auf der folgenden Zeile erwahnt wird, liegt hier 
moglichenfalls ein Irrtum de Groots vor: nicht Chang Yen-shou war 
Chu-li, sondern Yang Yun. Leider besitze ich den Originaltext nicht 
und kann die Sache daher nicht richtig stellen. 

S. 219. $ ^ J- % It fj FJt to- er betrachte den Ch'an-yu 

nicht als einen Fiirsten, der am I. des ersten Monats (mit Tribut) am 
Hofe erscheinen miisse. De Groot: ,,der Tan-hu ist uns nicht direkt 
im Norden angegliedert“. 

Was den Rest dieses Absatzes betrifft, so rnuh de Groot ein ver- 
derbter Text vorgelegen haben; vgl. Wieger, Te.xtes hist., I, S. 622. 
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S. 227. Jig was de Groot mit „der klassische Gelehrte 11 uber- 
setzt. ist ein Beamtentitel, etwa Professor; vgl. Chavannes, Mem. hist., 
II, S. 480 und 515. 

S. 231. De Groot erwahnt an verschiedenen Stellen seines Hunnen- 
werkes ^ jj.]-, Wu Ki Hsiao Yu (nicht wei, wie Chavannes 

glaubt) und libersetzt es mit „Oberhauptmann der Mitte“, z. B. S. 231, 
234. 270 usw. Vgl Chavannes, T’oung Pao, 1907, S 154- Dieser Titel 
Ibesser: der inmitten der W’estlande stationierte Oberkommandant; ' 
wurde im Jahre 48 v. Chr. geschaffen, wird jedoch bei de Groot unter 
diesem Jahre (S. 222) nicht erwahnt. Dagegen verweist er S. 254 auf 
S. 206, wo wir eine unrichtige Ubersetzung finden. S. oben. Anm. zu S. 206. 

S. 235 wird jf£ |t£ 03 zg mit ,.Stellvertreter eines Armee-Inspizien- 
ten“ iibersetzt. Es wurde schon darauf hingewiesen, daCi auf S. 168 
jJl (bei de Groot unrichtig falschlich nicht als Kundschafter, 
Offizier der Rekognoszierungs-Truppen, iibersetzt wurde. Nun gab es 
in der Handynastie in jeder Funktion einen chef JJ und einen sous-chef 
Jg; wenn jemand nicht wirklich sous-chef war, sondern nur dessen 
Rang bekleidete oder als solcher in Verwendung stand, hieli er fjg 
Jg daher muh ubersetzt werden: ein Kundschafter-Offizier mit dem 
Range eines Unterbefehlshabers (des Kundschafter-Korpsj. 

In der folgenden Zeile wird |jj‘ Gesandtenstabe (wie bei uns die 
Marschalle Stabe tragen) mit „Diplome‘ - ubersetzt und in der An- 
merkung wird ,,kiao‘‘ gelesen. obwohl es in der Bedeutung Ileeres- 
division hsiao gelesen werden muB. 

S. 236. ^ sind die das Recht vertretenden Truppen, die 
Truppen der legitimen Regierung; aber nicht die ..pflichttreuen Sol- 
daten -- , wie de Groot glaubt. 

S. 238. J.J JZ, Jji bedeutet: machte ihn zum Marquis 

von I-cheng (das war ein Distrikt in ^fff $|h vgl. Chavannes, Mem. 
hist., II, S. 539). 

Jg: || f*j bedeutet: verlieh ihm die Wiirde eines 

Marquis von Kuan-nei (d. h. Shensi). 

De Groot ubersetzt beides mit „verlieh ihm die \\ iirde 4 ', obwohl 
im ersten Falle eine wirkliche Belehnung stattfand. 

S. 239. Die beruhmte Wang Ch’iang (vgl. Giles. Biogr. Diet., 
Nr. 2148) wird bei de Groot „Tochter einer vornehmen Dame des 
Harems -1 genannt, wahrend es heiBen muB: Haremsdame aus guter 
Farnilie g % J-)- 

9 * 
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S. 244 wird jf§ j^j (innerhalb des Han-ku-kwan-Passes. d. i. Shensi) 
mit: ..innerhalb der Sperrtore der Reichshauptstadt 11 ubersetzt. 

S. 256 wird der bekannte und bereits mehrmals iibersetzte Satz des 
beruhmten Schriftstellers Yang Hsiung: iE ^ ^ -f I unter 

den Siegen der Strategen werden jene vor dem Kampfe am hbchsten 
eingeschatzt (Wieger, Text, hist., 1, S. 696: d’apres la strategic classique 
vaincre sans combattre, est la plus belle victoire) wie folgt ubersetzt: „eine 
Zeit nach Waffensiegen ist wertvoller als eine welche Kriegen vorangeht." 

S. 259. fj ^ wird von de Groot: ..die Mauer von Ko- 
hoi -< ubersetzt. heilit aber niemals die Mauer, sondern die Wand 
(mur — nicht muraille) und hat eine zweite Bedeutung: Feldlager, 
Verschanzung. jfo jjf ist der Name eines sudwestlichen Nomaden- 
stammes, der nicht in ummauerten Stadten, sondern in Feldlagern 
hauste. Es muh also heifien: die Feldlager der Ku Tseng (nicht Huei). 

Gleich darauf wird tj] /j, ein ganzer, voller Monat, mit ,.zehn 
Monaten 1 ' ubersetzt, obwohl die Stelle ganz klar ist: handelte es sich 
um nahe Feinde, so dauerte die Unterwerfung einen vollen Monat. 
bei entfernten Feinden zwei Jahreszeiten (d. i. 6 Monate). 

Auf der folgenden Seite wird -fa (auch nicht im geringsten) 
mit .,seitdem haben sich die Zustande nicht geandert” ubersetzt, als 
ob li, s (verandern) gemeint ware. 

jfj} I® - sich m h den Untertanen zusammen der Todes- 

strafe unterwerfen, d. h. sich bedingungslos unterwerfen. De Groot: 
..sich mit ihren Reichen unter den Schutz unserer Kultur stellen 1 -. 

S. 262. jg fa chu hsien (das zweite Zeichen wird hier hsien und 
nicht tz’u gelesen) ist ein hunnisches Wort fur Prinzessin, daher mub es 
heiben: Yun. Prinzessin von Hsii-pu: de Groot ubersetzt Tfi % (das er 
ki-ts'u liest) mit „verheiratete Tochter“ (S. 197); S. 247 ubersetzt er: 
„Wang Chao Chun gebar ihm zwei Tochter, von denen die alteste 
ki-ts’u von Supok war“ — das kann unmoglich ,,verheiratete Tochter” 
bedeuten. Ebensowenig S. 262. wo dieselbe Prinzessin als Hofdame 
nach China an den Hof der Kaiserinwitwe geschickt wird. 

T’ang tou, Konig des fa /iJJ ^-Reiches wird erwahnt und de Groot 
ubersetzt die drei Silben dieses Namens wie folgt: ,,der die Hu’sche 
Obergewalt abgeschuttelt hatte und zu Han libergegangen war‘(!). 

S. 267. !|f glp Dl- 0 M M M die Anfiihrer waren in 
Zweifel und niemand antwortetete. De Groot: ..oftenbar waren der General 
und die Anfiihrer derselben Ansicht. denn keiner sagte etwas dagegen 11 . 
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S. 270 wird gelesen und mit „Kanzler‘* iibersetzt; es steht aber 
und muB untergeordnete Beamte (oder Offiziere) heiBen. 

S. 275. ..Die Beforderung von Kriegsvolk und Korn wurde 
fortgesetzt und das ganze Reich blieb dafirr (!) in Aufregung und Be- 
wegung.“ Es handelt sich um die Heeres-Erganzung und -Ver- 
proviantierung, um das |i| (shu) ^ (hsing), das de Groot weiter 
oben mit „Wagenreihen (!) fur die Versorgung der Krieger und Arbeiter“ 
ubersetzt (eine Phraseologie. die einer Eingabe des Chu-fuYen [vgl. Ku 
Wen yuan chien Kap. 1 3 8 ] entnommen ist. Letztere wird bei de Groot 
vollstandig ubergangen. wahrscheiniich weil sie im T’u-shu-ch’i-ch'eng, das 
fur de Groots Textauswahl allein maBgebend war, nicht aufgenommen ist). 

Das gewohnliche Binom jfj das (Ostjmeer und der Berg 
T’ai-shan wird mit )zean und Tai (f(j)" ubersetzt, obwohl wir diesen 
Ausdruck schon im Shu-king,Legge.III. S.102, im Shih-chi,Chavannes, III. 
S. 342 usvv. antreffen. jg pj 4 , Legge, IV, S. 283 north of the king (river), 
ubersetzt de Groot: ,.siidlich des Kingfiusses". Es ist nicht unwahr- 
scheinlich, daB es sich hier um einen Ortsnamen handelt, vgl. Chavannes, 
Mem. hist., II, S. 78, Note 3; trotzdem hatte de Groot wissen miissen. 
daB pj 4 die Sudseite eines Berges, die Nordseite des Flusses bedeutet 

(ill if k 4 b). 

Als auffallend sei auch bemerkt, daB de Groot stets ..Tso ts’uan' 1 
schreibt, obwohl in der Bedeutung .Kommentaf chuan 4 und nicht 
ch’uan- gelesen wird. 

S. 284 wird der Ortsname U- mit ,,Ewiger Friede 1 * ubersetzt 
wahrend er S. 216 in richtiger Weise unubersetzt bleibt. 

FIs mull heiBen: Das Ufer des Ching-Flusses bei Ch’ang P’ing 
stirrzte ein, wodurch der Flub abgedammt wurde (sudw'estlich von 

iS M If in Singanfu) Dies sei ein gliickverheiBendes Vorzeichen 

der Vernichtung der Hunnen, weil es im Ho-t’u (der Zeichnung aus 
dem Hwangho) heiBt: ,mit Erde wird der FluB abgedammt*. Bei 
de Groot (der den Ort des Einsturzes unbestimmt laBt) wird es so 
hingestellt, als ob im Ho-t’u bereits der Hunnen Erwahnung getan 
wurde: „weil es in jfjj |gj, der Schrift des Huangho, heiBt: .Wird 
der FluB mit Erde abgedammt, dann ist das ein gluckverheiBendes 
Vorzeichen der Vernichtung der Hung-no.'" 

DaB ^ IK im Mandschu immer mete, und nicht niotun um- 
schrieben wird, habe ich bereits in meinen Lexicogr. Beitragen erwahnt. 

Die Transkriptionen sind wertlos, haufig geradezu falsch. 
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PRELIMINARY 

1. The phonetic transcription used is that of "Maitre phonetique" 

by Passy (Vietor, "Klemcnte der Phonetik"; phonetic alphabets at 
the end). I chose this system for practical reasons. Letters not in 
angular brackets [ ] may stand for various sounds, and are not 

to be considered as phonetic transcription. 

2. In the writing of Pekinese sounds I followed the ordinary 
System Wade, the ‘‘improved System Wade’’ being inapplicable as 
I treat ot the real Pekinese pronunciation and not of an abstract 
“New High-Chinese". 

3. The writing ot Amoy-sounds agrees with the Romanising 
System already accepted and spread, except in 3 points viz : n in the 
place ot 0, p’ etc instead of pit etc., and in marking the tones which, 
however, correspond for a large part. 

4. I quote the Amoy dialect all through, not because it is my 
mother-tongue, but because I know it best, and because in various 
respects - - thus in the 7 tones, in the existence of b and g. in 
preserving the final explosives p, t, k it is of importance for ACh. 
phonetics in general. Changchow and Ch’uanchow are closely related 
forms of the Amoy dialect. 

5. The tones are not given where they are not necessary for 
the comparison ot sounds: therefore words without tonal sign are not 
throughout words spoken in the even tone. 

6. In quoting. I only give the numbers, c. g. " 2 : 18 a" means 
“Hook 2 nd . p. 18 a "HCCC 1068:28 means: “Huang-ch'ing-ching- 
chieh, Hook No. 1068, page 26". There are so many books (yg) to 
one part (fc), so many parts to one volume ($£). zg. ^ 
etc. are rendered by 1. 2. 3. 4 etc. Shi-king 56 : 1 - 56 th song, first 
stanza (cf. Appendix II). 

7. For quotations from the Fang-yen. the respective paragraphs 

are given by their first-word: ngo" ■= the passage beginning with 

the word ngo , to my opinion the most practical method for the 
various editions. 
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8 From the S/iuo-wen I quote without direct references to the 
respective places, they are best found in K'ang-hsi Tz-tien or CC. 
in which passages of the Shuo-wen always stand first under the "fjjj jjj 

9. The biographical dates mostly follow those in Giles' "Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary 

10. The dates of the dynasties correspond with those ofT/Y 

11. Such Chinese characters for names ot places as are not given 
in the text, will be found in the Table of the linguistic interstate re- 
lations acc. to the Fang-yen. 

1 2. In order to avoid confusion, the Ch'ieh-yun rime-groups in the 

2 nd , 3 rd and 4 th tones are transcribed by the names of the respective 
groups in the i ot tone and with the tonal sign. c. g.: , 

— ■J'. --- jjjt’ etc. which allowed to reduce the 206 names of 

rime-groups to about one fourth. 
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SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

ACh. — Ancient Chinese 

Am. ^ Amoy 

B. — Book 

Bibl. No. - Number of the Chinese Literature used 

CC. -- Commentators'- Concordance, Bibl. No. 51 

Chang T’ai-yen y: ± £ X SP Bibl. No. 57 

Chiang Yung -- jj. £ fj S •. 7 ° 

Ch’ien -- £& if Q g & ,, .. 49 

ENCh. ■== Early New Chinese 

FY. - Fang-yen 

HCCC. Huang-ch'ing-ching-chieh-Collection > v i M ® 

HCSP. - .. „ „ -Shu-p-ien C « Ift IS 

Hsieh Wu-liang =-- fgf it iff 4 > @ X £ ^ Ml Bibl. No. 53 
MCh. — Middle Chinese 

NCh. — New Chinese 

PE. — Phonetic element in a Chinese character 

R. Rime or Rime-group of the Ch’ieh-yiin about 600 A.D. 

Tuan Tuan Yii-ts'ai in ^ rtfc y f'j Bibl. No. 3S. 

TYC. - T’ang-yun-cheng f,}j JR Bibl. No. 64 

TzY. = Tz'u-yiian jgf Bibl. No. 38 

[ ] contain phonetic transcriptions; cf. Preliminary. 

Signs like: 2:18 are explained in the Preliminary sub no. 6. 

The tones are indicated as follows: 



higher 

lower 

Even: 

no sign 


A 

Rising: 

J 

Z_ (missing 

in the Am. -Pek.) 

Falling: 

N 

V 

» Bek.) 

Entering: 

[ (missing in Pek.) 

X ( „ 

M jj ) 


Compare also the Remarks in Preliminary. 
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LITERATURE USED 
a) European Literature 

Broch. Olaf: Slavische Phonetik, Heidelberg 1911. 

Bechtel, F.: Die Hauptprobleme der idg. Lautlehre seit Schleicher. 
Gottingen 1892. 

Brugmann. Karl: GrundriB der vergl. Grammatik der idg. Sprachen, Bd. I, 
Einleitung und Lautlehre. 2. Aufl. Strafiburg 1897. 

Conrady, August: Eme indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ-lhldung und 
ihr Zusamraenhang mit den Tonaccenten, Leipzig 1896. 

Delbriick, B.: Einleitung in das Studium der idg. Sprachen. 6. Auth, 
Leipzig 1919. 

Edkins, Joseph: Introduction to the Study of Chinese Characters. London 1876. 

Grober, Gustav: GrundriB der roman. Philologie, especially Part I a. II, 
p. x — 280. Straftburg 1S88. 

Gabelentz, Georg v. d.: Chinesische Grammatik (A*' 195 — 248). Leipzig 1881. 

Jespersen. Otto: Language, its Origin, Development and Nature. London, 
1922; (on Chinese, p. 368 — 379). 

Jespersen, Otto: Lehrbuch der Phonetik. 3. Aufl. Leipzig 1920. 

Jespersen, Otto: Phonetische Grundfragen. Leipzig 1904. 

Karlgren. Bernh.: Etudes sur la Phonologie Chinoise (Lundells Archives 
d’Etudes Orientales. Vol. 15:1 — 3). Leyde et Stockholm 
1915— 1919- 

Lacouperie, Terrien de: The Languages of China before the Chinese, 
London 1887. 

Legge, James: The Chinese Classics, London. Oxford University Press, 
vol. IV part. 1. Introduction. 

Meyer-Liibke, W. : Einfuhrung in das Studium der romanischen Spracli- 
wissenschaft, 3. Aufl., Heidelberg 1920 

Oertel, H. : Lectures on the Study of Language. (Yale Bicentennial Publi- 
cations), New York 1909. 

Passy. P., Etude sur les changements phonetiques et leurs caracteres gene- 
raux, Paris 1890. 

Paul. Hermann : Grundrih der germanischen Philologie, 2 Aufl . StraBburg 
1901 (especially vol. I. p. 1 — 223) 

Paul. Hermann: Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, 5. Aufl.. Halle 1920. 

Sievers, Eduard: Grundziige der Phonetik. 5. Aufl.. Leipzig 1901. 

Storm, J. : Englische Philologie, Teil I u. II, Leipzig 1892. 

Sweet, H.: A Handbook of Phonetics, Oxford 1877. 
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Sweet, H.: A History of English Sounds, Oxford 188S. 

Vietor, Wilhelm: Elemente der Phonetik des Deutschen, Englischen und 
Franzosischen. 6. Aufl., Leipzig 1915. 

Wundt, Wilhelm: Volkerpsychologie, Bd. I, 4. Auth, Leipzig 1921 

b) Chinese Literature Used. 

Only such books are mentioned which are obtainable in Europe. 
* and indicate the most used works. The order is determined by the 
first two strokes. 

U ) i- X % £1 -ff 4 b - (Dictionary to Buddhavatam- 

saka sutra. Nanjio: Catalogue No. 1606. For quotations from 
lost dictionaries Written about 700 A.D.). 

2- BE IliO (About Form Words) HCCC 1208 

to 17; Parts 304—305. 

3 - *j[ i : H I® xlE Bll HCCC 1180 — 1207, esp. 1207 41 
and ” 1 ' (Parts 290 — 303). 

4 - i£ 'M '■ nS ft H (incomplete in:) HCCC 677 — 78. 
(Part 185). 

5 - 3 E ^ M • IM 'M M M HCCC 667 — 676 (Parts 179—185). 

6. Jj£ 0 : j|| (Han-shu) Edition 1873. 

< + >7. + 4 ^ # (The to philosophers:) Huai-nan-tze, Hsiin-tze etc. 
Edit. 1804. 

8. iff : M fK H ~‘X iS (Parallel texts of the Tso-chuan, the 
Kung-yang, and the Ku-liang, with notes) HCCC 1303 -1315 
(Parts 3 3 1 — 333 >- 

9- M % I?. : Hi KF, ^ (Only a selection in) HCCC 565—66 
(Part 147). 

10 ill (ft = H ti i li Preface (1779). 

“• P S& f r ’■ M % tk HCCC 1257—76 (Parts 318 -324). 

I2 - ffl f : M 3 t M tf S (Table of words arranged after 
primary and secondary PE ) HCSP 959—965. Preface 1842. 

13 el M : M. '£ 4§r i"! Jjc M Commentary to Ch'ien Ta- 
Hsing’s (!',] Collection Preface 1831. 

14- 11 # Ife fes P- JI Q | 1 B. 42 

— 46, 142—146). 

15- ji : 4 * ® ^ it ± if® M _t (esp. Introduction) 

First ed. 1919. 

16 % : H f£ (cf. No. io ; 29, 49). Written between xo B.C. 

and 18 A.D. 
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( r) 17. H ijfj p§ ft ji fp (Important Introductory Studies) 

HCSP 416—447- 

- ) 18. iJL I 0 i : lip 11 (Groups of sounds in the Shi-king) HCSP 

194—205. 

19 MS : IIf SJ ft ffl (R™e Practice in the Shi-king) 

HCSP 206. 

20. M 4C : fl d? ^ HCCC 1068 — 1074 (Parts 262 — 64). 

21 m m •• £ is n m hccc 1251 - 52 ip.m 3 i 5 ). 

22. Eli ft it : 4 it M >, 1 253 — 54 ( „ 316). 

23- Bfc § 'Fff •• )tl H IS # IE (esp B. IX, /J-. !£; also found 

in HCSP). 

2 4- P# IS € & ft 1® contains ff £ f- B. 808 — Si i, 
etc.) HCSP 778 — 807. 

2 5 ® Wi }f = € I# ?S ; fl (Valuable B. 85 for Shi-king 
variants comp, with Erh-ya; B. 86 about sounds, characters 
and meaning of Shi-king words) HCCC 60—89 ( Parts 19 — 26). 

( "I ) 26 fa jfc p$T I® (Studies of PE.; B. 650—51 con- 

tain Shi-king rime-words; 652 Yih-king rime-words. With con- 
sideration of the original forms of the characters) HCSP 650 
to 658. Preface 1836 

27. U ill : it 111 (Shi-ki). Edition of 1872. 

<H 28 . H -X ij a = M Oj *1 SE- BE M *1 IE hccc 3 38-8 9 

(P. 92). 

2 9- & It : ii ~3 Collection 2J' Q jj§ Preface 1782. 
f 1 > *3°- It pT JoJ : It S£ H (PE-groups) HCSP 365—381. 
Preface 1S02. 

< L ) 3 1 - 8$ : U W. ft IE HCCC 195—204 (Parts 43 — 47 >- 

('''• 32. S® : ■ — - -tU fl Dictionary to the Tripitaka. Im- 

portant for quotations from lost dictionaries. Nanjio: Cata- 
logue, No. 1606. Written about 649 A.D. 

33- 5 M : € IS Wi p)|| ft (Critical edition of the Mao 
chuan) HCCC 600—629 (Parts 155 — 5 7 >- 

34- 3£ M : O <tl M If (Sounds given by Han-commen- 

tators) HCCC 634 39 (Parts 59 — 60). 

35- II m m % HCCC 640 (Part 160). 

36. g 5 m-m » 641-655 (Parts 161-75). 

37. 7^ # -g- iff ^ Valuable introduction; also amendations in 
the preface to 67; (cf. also chapter 531 HCCC 656—660 
(Part 176). About 1777. 
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i ’ ! 3 S. || jg Encycl. Dictionary “TzY", Commercial Press Editors, 
First ed. 1915 

< V - ) *39 S : „!£ X ™ HH £ St (A dictionary on almost ety- 

mological principles. Under every word are stated formation 
of characters (fg pt>> original meaning, change of meaning, 
entirely after the author's own interpretation styled as ’ ; 

used loans ( fg f|f), sounds and meanings I p5 y||j ), changes 
-gf. It closes with the author's system of ACh rime- 
groups -jtf ^ Preface 1S3S. 

40. '-fl Ilf = ll ll!i Jffi fit HCSP 1039 1045- 

41. ^ j;k ^ (General Bibliography of the Classics, 

300 Books. Esp. B 18 — 21; Survey ot text-critical views on 
the Shi-king from the beginning till 1700). 

42- ^ M m Ini ! “Philology : Theory of Script 

and Meaning - ’, Pekinese Lectures) 3 rd edition 1922. 

(JJ) * * 43 - Jp I jpf (I); /E jp] tT H rChou-li", edition of 1 75 4 )- 
( f ) 44. ffl ft (1 li, Text by Couvreur, 1911) 

( >•>) 45. i) r tf : iP't tf. Mlg HCCC 717 — 18 (Part 194). 

46- -k Rif : + iJi ffi and ££ $ HCCC 439—492 

(Part 1 13). 

• " 47. % Hlf : !i}. fj (“Classes of Sounds”, de facto a compila- 

tion of interpretations drawn from commentaries, of changes 
of characters, based upon sound-shift or similarity of sounds) 
(P. I and II of the Jilf ^ ^ sfe. Edition of 1840. 

48- Ik k Rif : ip flf t t I esp. B - 448; a selection only in 
HCCC 443 — 448 (Parts 116 — 117). 

*49- Ik W 'Si iM Preface 1851. Edition ofiSpo &£ |]j ft. 

50. V/ |pj : ^ W ta (“Philology: Phonetics”, Pekinese 

Lectures) 2 nd ed. 1920. 

( ' ) *** 5 1 . H |§ -JJ fff Commentators-Concordance CC The state- 
ments given under every word. Literal exactitude in the 

quotations, e. g. distinguishing between | 4^ 1 4ft, and I I 4 ; 
or between | gfjj B 1 an d I Iff 1 etc. Reference 

made to the sources. With regard to the commentation of 
words, this work is a concordance to the entire Classics, as 
ff Iff, ;§| g gat and to the less classical works, such 

as fS |f, lij i® II, 6 hfe it. lift pjt etc -> { he very 

last always standing first in yfjj jg, compiled by about 40 
philologists under (i^ Preface 1798. 

52. 'if Vi '■ M K nM ^ Reconstruction of the T’ang- 

yiin by the fan-ts’ieh preserved in the § (£ jjj.'j; tyC V( flj] s* 
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written 986 by §£. Given in [Jl| Fi^f Tjk sfe. Collection 

vr- in m- 

( - ) 53 - M 5 c ft : 4 * ® k ££ ill (Brings quotations and 
examples). 4 th ed. 1921. 

54- ic : IS tk f&f (If (contains his |gj and studies 

about ACh. Phonetics) 2 nd ed. 1912. 

55- n ± k ■■ * & ® H 1 .]. an ix m # m- n k m *• 

5 (t- kf. k ’■ ilk 7 / ~ii ("New Fang-yen": a compilation of 
modern dialect words corresponding with words of ACh. texts. 
Ten Books. B. 11. -|j- and appendix about the Hakka 
dialect £Vt aE. In j- From the collection If, JJ; Jg; 1*. 
Preface 190S? 

“57- i?: 7 c £ : ± ?£ Vs> (Complete Works. 5 parts) 

_t \% 4 » ^ 10 * £&■ 

( i ) 5 8 - 'fti ^ Iff : H % It -§ JZ Ik II (Notes to the three 

variants | 7 . e. beside Mao’sJ of the Shi-king). HCCC 1407—8 

(Part 360). 

59 - : $ M- Ifc HCCC 205—6 (Part 44). 

( -6 ) 60. |f| |tl (Li ki. Text by Couvreur. 1899). 

( -/) 61. jgu ^ fKk^t i (Tables of the Ch'un-ch’iu events 

arranged according to frontiers of the ACh. states in B. 1371; 
after modern hsien-names in B. 1372. Only essays in HCCC; 
the tables themselves in HCSP. 50 books). HCCC 1371 — 1380 
(Parts 346 — 348). 

6 z- 1ft '£ St; : 0 i\\ kk 

^3- If! it St| : Vj § (Yih-king Phonetics. Rimes given with the 
resp. Tang-yiin rime-groups under the rime words. (With 
notes) HCCC 5 — 7 (Part 2). 

64 - Ifj St; : !# # h (Shi-king Phonetics. Similar in arran- 
gement to the preceding No. 63). HCCC S — 17 (Parts 2 — 3). 

' 65. j|[j : Jtfc ill it'- (New classifications of ACh rimes. 

Notes the first appearing of a sound. 20 books — No. 17 — 36 
of jR ifr- Rime-tables at the end ^ + pjS 

No. 37—38)- 

66. Mi ■$. St : pmf HCCC 4 (Part 2). 

(A) 67. @ 4 l - it I st edition 1915. 

A«n.i Major, Jan 1 a \ 
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0) 68. jr : {ji : It % & & H r frj M (Written by order of 

Tuan Yii-ts'ai. Groups as with Tuan. Words arranged after 
their PE. In the preface important emendations by Tuan 
himself. Contains Tai Tung-yiin's Preface to Tuan's work No. 38. 
16 books'). HC3P 680 — 696. Tuan’s Preface 1809. 

69. iix ffg : g fjj ^ gjfi ^ IE (History of the philologists 
of the Han-School under the Ch'ing. 8 books with appendix 
jgj H @ 1 = bibliographic introduction to the 

Ch’ing commentaries, arranged after the Classics, iif ^ llj 
edition 1855. Yuan Yuan’s Preface 1818. 

* 7°- if. : ~tx ufl M ^ (Valuable essays after each rime-group; 
detailed introduction fjij g". About rime-practice hH M 
in the beginning. Contained in pg ^ ^ #). ^ lU 

edition. Lo’s Preface 1771. 

7i- % B. ^2 : if fQ Q (About science under the 

Ch’ing. Historical survey of philology in the Ch'ing time. 
Important notes about his teacher K’ang Yii-wei). 2 nd ed. 1921. 



JAPANISCHE WISSENSCHAFTLICHE HILESMITTEL 
ZUR KULTUR- UND RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE 
ZENTRAL- UND OSTASIENS 

Von F. M. TRAUTZ 
Vo r b e m e rk u n g : 

1. An Abkurzungen kommen vor allem in Betracht: 

„R." = „Rosenberg, Vocabulary, Tokyo 1916A s. auch S. 150. 

„R. 22, c, 20: Shi. 2300.“ = Rosenberg S. 22, Spalte c, Zeile 20 : 
Kokushi daijiten S. 2300.“ 

Die weiteren Abkurzungen s. Anl. VII. — 

2. Einfache Klammern schlieben inmier Zusatz, Einfugung. Erlaute- 
rung usw. ein vom Verfasser cler vorliegenden Arbeit. 

Doppelte Klammern bezeichnen stets schon im zitierten oder uber- 
setzten Urtext in Klammern Stehendes. 


Die erste ErschlieBung der wissenschaftlichen Ergebnisse der 
deutschen Turfan-Expeditionen war in Berlin einigen wenigen genialen 
Forschern zu danken; sie haben, in ihrer stillen Gelehrtenarbeit unter- 
stiitzt durch eine, stets nur von einem starken Deutschland gewahr- 
leistete, europaische Friedensperiode, intuitiv die Wege gefunden und 
die Briicken geschlagen zwischen sonst ein Menschengehirn und -leben 
voll ausfullenden Einzelgebieten: der Sinologie, der Indologie und der 
Iranistik, den Religionen Vorder- und Zentralasiens und dem Bud- 
dhismus des Fernen Ostens, der hellenistischen Kunst und den reli- 
giosen KunstauBerungen Zentral- und Ostasiens. Auf dem gewaltigsten 
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der Kontinente. dem Ursprungsgebiet der altesten Schriftsvsteme und 
aller Weltreligionen, sind ..Orient und Occident" wissenschaftlich in der 
Tat nicht mehr zu trennen. So sieht die Jetztzeit den Aufgabenkreis der 
zentral- und ostasiatischen Forschung ungeheuer enveitert. Uber- 
waltigend ist die Menge des Stoft'es, venvirrend die Fulle der Zu- 
sammenhange, noch lange nicht voll ausgeschoptt die Tiefe der Pro- 
bleme und — verschv indend klein die Zahl der Mitarbeiter Die 
neuen bedeutenden Aufgaben aut den Gebieten der Kultur- und Re- 
ligionsgeschichte Asiens. insbesondere des Buddhismus. fordern dringend 
weitere Hilfskrafte und Hiltsmittel. Das staatlich und u irtschattlich 
geschwachte Kuropa kann die wissenschattliche Mitarbeit der Asiaten 
selbst, an ihrer Spitze der — seit Siebold und Baelz. Meckel und 
Mayet besonders an deutscher W issenschatt und Methode erstarkten 
Japivur nicht mehr entbelnen. 

Irn ostasiatischen Kulturkreis. der ein Viertel der Menschheit 
umfafjt, hat heutzutage das gesicherte Inselreich Japan mit seinen 
modernen Hochschulen und Instituten — nicht das kontinentale. kriegs- 
zerfleischte China — wissenschaftlich allein die Fuhrung. Rente fuhrt 
auch der Weg zu den Krbwerten des alten China, von dessen heiligen 
und profanen Buchern viele in Japan dank jahrhundertelangem, 
eifrigem Sammeln und Autspeichern noch erhalten sind, uber 
dieses meergeschutzte Museum fur die gesamte alte ostasiatische 
Kultur. 

Japan ist der alteste und ertblgreichste Chmatbrscher und Sinologe 
der Welt; in uber tausendjahrigem Studium hat es die chinesische Kultur 
autgenonnnen, sich angeahnelt und weiterentwickelt. Je mehr Chinas 
alter Staat und alte Kultur verfallt — ein Vorgang, der im 19. fahr- 
hundert deutlich sichtbar w ird — desto mehr wird Japan Alleinvenvalter 
und -nutznieloer des chinesischen Kulturgutes der Jahrhunderte; klug 
und rastlos benutzte es schlielolich die Kriegsjahre. die Kuropa zer- 
fleischten. um das chinesische und das eigene Erbe in Ruhe zu mehren, 
und hat neuerdings intensiv begonnen, es europaisch-methodisch zu 
sichten. So ist im letzten Jahrzehnt die japanische Sprache zu einer 
Wissenschafts- und Kultursprache ersten Rangs Uir den Fernen 
(dsten geworden. Hochgespannter japanischer Khrgeiz mag daran 
seinen Anteil haben: aber der eiserne Fleilo und die opferwillige Arbeit 
von japanischen Lehrern und Schulern in den letzten lahrzelmten 
lassen die Tatsache der I'uhrerschaft Japans auf dem Gesamtgebiet 
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der wissenschaftlichen Ostasienkunde, nanientlich der buddhistischen 
Forschung, nicht unverdient erscheinen . 1 

Von dem in japanischen Bibliotheken vervahrten unvergleich- 
lichen chinesischen Material abgesehen. bildet dem Kuropaer gegen- 
iiber naturlich die lebenslange Yertrautheit des japanischen Gelehrten 
mit Sprachen. Schritt. Literatur und Religion Ostasiens fur diesen 
cine frolic Erleichterung und Uberlegenheit. Aber andererseits sieht 
der Japaner sich von der europaischen wissenschaftlichen Fragestellung 
abhangig und beginnt erst im Bereich von Einzelaut'gaben sich 
selbstandig europaisch-methodisch zu bewegen — vie man aber /.um 
Beispiel an den japanischen prahistorischen Grabungen in der Sud- 
Mandschurei und den ethnologischen Forschungen in Formosa sieht. 
mit unleugbarem Ertblg; fur die meisten von der abendlandischen 
-systematischen Forschung in semen Studiengebieten aufgestellten Auf- 
gaben ist er bereits der ein/.ig gegebene ausfuhrende Bearbeiter. 

Die Zeit ist also da, wo die abendlandische Wissenschaft. ins- 
besondere die Sinologie und die Indologie, an der japanischen wissen- 
schaftlichen Arbeit im eigenen Interesse Anteil nehmen niuCi. Eigent- 
lich hatte gerade die japanische Sinologie und Buddhologie mit 
ihrer auf i '/ 2 Jahrtausend zuruckblickenden Tradition und neuerdings 
ihrem verhaltnismaliig "schnellen Anpassen an europaische Methoden 
nicht von den soviel jungeren europaischen Schwestern vernachlassigt 
werden durfen Wieviel Arbeit dem abendlandischen Sinologen und In- 
dologen durch die Benutzung japanischer Hilfsmittel erspart oder sehr 
erleichtert wird. haben hervorragende Sinologen. die aber eben auch 
dem Japanischen und (bzw. oder) dem Sanskrit ein voiles Studium ge- 
widmet haben, wiederholt ausgesprochen und nachdrucklich auf die 
Wichtigkeit einer Heranziehung der japanischen Mitarbeit hingewirkt 
und hingewiesen . 1 Diesen Forschern schliefoen sich aus voller Uber- 

* Xach neueblen Nachrichten aus China ist dort die Beachtung und Kenntnit? der 
japanischen Sprache in steter Zunahme begriffen. Die japanische Literatur uber alle nio- 
dernen W'issenszweige, namentlich Volkswirtschaft, Politik, Padagogik, Psychologie, aber 
auch Buddhismus u. u. in. wird in China jetzt eifrig studiert und findet lhren Niederschlag 
in chinesischen Biichern, die vielfach, wenn auch gradweise verschieden, Ausziige, bzw. 
Uberset/ungen japanischer Werke sind. 

2 Siehe auch: De Groot: Sinologische Seminare, S. 26. Dem Verf. gegenuber hat 
De Groot mehrfach betont, daft seine Anregung einer Neuherausgabe des chinesischen 
Tripitaka (1903) nicht in China, wohl aber in Japan aLbald Gehor, Mitarbeiter nnd 
Gunner gefunden hat, sowie, daft er die Bibliothek seines Sinologischen Seminars (in Berlin) 
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zeugung diejenigen deutschen Gelehrten und andern Sprachkundigen an. 
die in Japan selbst (zum Teil in Kriegsgefangenschaft) in die Sprache 
und Literatur eingedrungen sind und die Bedeutung der japanischen 
modernen wissenschaftlichen Produktion fur Sinologie, Buddhologie 
und Indologie, Prahistorie, Ethnologie und anderes kennen lernten; sie 
befunvorten dringend enge Zusammenarbeit mit den japanischen Ge- 
lehrten, besonders auf deren Sondergebieten. Japan war auch langst 
auf die Bet'riedigung sinologischer und buddhologischer Bedurfnisse 
eingestellt, ehe es eine europaische Sinologie und Indologie gab. 
Wahrend es in China aulierst schwierig ist. altere Literaturwerke 
groheren Untfangs in vollstandigen Kxetnplaren. oder bestimmte Teile 
literarischer Sammlungen aufzutreiben. besitzt Japan in Kyoto beson- 
dere Antiquariate. Buchhandlungen und Druckereien. die sich aus- 
schlielilich mit der Beschaft’ung, der (Neu-)Herausgabe und dent Ver- 
trieb chinesischer und sinologischer Literatur befassen. 

In China kann von einer chinesischen Wissenschaft aut' deni 
Gebiet der ostasiatischen Religionsgeschichte und einer buddhistischen 
..theologischen Wissenschaft" im abendlandischen Sinne noch nicht 
gesprochen werden. 1 An den zahlreichen japanischen staatlichen und 
buddhistischen Hochschulen aber steht beides mit mi Mittelpunkt des 
Interesses und erfreut sich regen Zuspruchs; die Professoren, die ihre 
Arbeitsgebiete, historisch und geographisch, langst auf das asiatische 
Eestland, das sic meist selbst bereisten, ausgedehnt haben. sind in 
der Regel in England, Ceylon oder Calcutta — viele auch in Deutsch- 
land — herangebildete japanische Indologen. an ihrer Spitze der 
Sanskritist und Nestor der japanischen buddhistischen Theologie. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, in Kyoto zurzeit Rektor der Hochschule der Shin-Sekte. 

Die Zunahme des Studiums der Philosophic und der Religions- 
geschichte in Japan findet vielbemerkten Ausdruck in der Entsendung 
zahlreicher Japaner nach Britisch-Indien. der Heimat ihrer religiosen 

auch mu japanologhchen Hilfsmitteln zu ven-ehen uiinsche; es ist dami aber nur noch 
zur Beschaffung des Thesaurus Japonicus von I.ange (Bd. I — III) gekommen. — Cbrigens 
hat De Groot sich stets gefreut, auch japanischen Gelehrten sem Seminar zu zeigen; 
so uaren auf -,eine bei derartiger Gelegenheit ausgespruchene Einladung hin bei einer 
Seminarsitzung zuei Kvotoer Professoren als Gaste zugegen — das einzige Mai, 
dessen sich Verf. erinnert, da£> Ostasiaten dabei auch an der Ilcsprechung eines an die 
Tafel gescliriebenen Textes teilnahmen. 

1 Auch das i. allg. philologisch, historisch und natunussenscliaftlich bedeutende 
neue Tz’u-yuan der Commercial Press in Shanghai (s. Anl. VII; I, a), 1.) beriicksichtigt 
nur kurz die buddhi-tuche Nomenclatur. 
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Kultur, und nach Europa; sie kommen meistens von den Hochschulen 
der japanischen Sekten, studieren auf den deutschen Universitaten, 
sowie in London und Paris, und sind dabei bemuht, in ausgedehntem 
Mali die wissenschaftliche Literatur ihres Laches fur sich und die 
Hochschulbibliothek ihrer Sekte zu sammeln. 

Im folgenden sollen nun einige wenig bekannte, zum Teil ganz 
neue wissenschaftliche Werke aus Japan eingehend gewurdigt und 
durch Auszuge, Ubersetzungen usw. dargestellt werden; denn die 
Art und Weise, wie zum Beispiel ,,The Eastern Buddhist”' (s. 1921, 
S. 91) in 6 — 7 Zeilen ..Besprechungcn 1- bedeutender Veroffentlichungen 
zur Buddhologie bringt, vermittelt denr Leser keine Vorstellung des 
betreffenden Werkes, seines Zwecks und Umfangs. seiner Brauchbar- 
keit und fachwissenschaftlichen Bedeutung. Und gerade daruber 
mbchte doch jeder, der unter anderem zur Erage der Anschatlung 
Stellung nehmen muli. sich vor allem unterrichtet sehen. Erfahrungs- 
gemafi tuhrt nur langeres wissenschaftliches Arbeiten in und mit einem 
Buche zu einem Urteil daruber. Daher sind im folgenden lediglich 
Werke, bei denen dies zutrifft, besprochen. 

Derselbe Gesichtspunkt erklart auch, wie es kommt, dafi die aus 
den Werken ubersetzten und beigegebenen Stucke sich in der Haupt- 
sache auf einen Gegenstand, namlich den buddhistischen Stupa, be- 
ziehen, dessen Bearbeitung zur Benutzung ciieser Hilfsmittel mit den 
Hauptanlali geboten hatte; dabei ergibt sich weiter — als in der 
Natur der Sache liegend — dali die lexikalischen Hilfsmittel eine 
besonders ausfuhrliche Behandlung erfuhren. Steht doch die Japano- 
logie, insbesondere die buddhistische, wie die Sinologie, noch durch- 
aus in einem Stadium, das durch die Forderung nach mdglichst weit- 
reichender lexikalischer Grundlage beherrscht wird. 

Leicht erklarlich ist, daB eine voll befriedigende, umfassende der- 
artige Grundlage zurzeit noch fehlt. denn es ist sehr schwierig — 
auch tur den in Indien und Europa gebildeten japanischen Gelehrten. 
einerlei welcher Sekte — ein buddhistisches Lexikon von einiger 
Vollstandigkeit und der notigen Authentizitat zu schatfen. da sich 
dazu japanische, chinesische, Sanskrit- (Pali-), tibetische und mongo- 
lische, neuerdings auch uigurische, tocharische und iranische Sprach- 
und Sachkenntnisse vereinigen muBten. Die Bearbeitung ertordert also 
die zwischenfachliche, eintrachtige Zusammenarbeit mehrerer; selbst- 
lose, opferwillige Unterordnung unter das gemeinsame wissenschaftliche 
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Ziel ist solclien Aufgaben gegenuber genau so wichtig, wie grundliche 
Kinzelfac’nkenntnis. 

Das hier zuerst zu nennende II orterbuch der buddhistischen ier- 
minologic (c/tiuesisch-japanisch- Sanskrit) von Rosenberg hat den Titel: 
Introduction to the Study of Buddhism according to Material pre- 
served in Japan and China. Part I. Vocabulary. A Survey ot 
Buddhist Terms and Names arranged according to Radicals with 
Japanese Readings and Sanskrit Equivalents. Supplemented by addi- 
tion of Terms and Names relating to Shinto and Japanese History, 
by O. Rosenberg'. Tokyo 1916. Rs 1st mit der Hilte der bedeutendsten 
japanischen Fachmanner zustande gekommen’; Professor J. Takakusu, 
Dr. U. Wogihara. Dr. R. Watanabe, Dr. C. Ikeda. R Ito (Shingon- 
Sekte). B. Matsubara (Jodo-Sekte). T. Sato (Zen-Sekte). J. Makino 
(japanische Geschichte) werden ausdrucklich genannt. Die Herausgabe 
und Bearbeitung lag in den Handen des leider der Wissenschatt zu 
frith entrissenen, 1917 in Petersburg verstorbenen Balten O. Rosenberg, 
eines Schulers des Sanskritisten Professor F. H. Schtscherbatskoj. 

Rosenberg ist als Japanologe bekannt durch ein Worterbuch 
..Arrangement of Chinese Characters according to an Alphabetical 
System with Japanese Dictionary and List ot Characters." Eobunsha, 
Tokyo 1916. Darin erlautert er auch das ( hdnungspnnzip, wonach 
in seinem buddhistischen Vocabulary die Composita gleichen An- 
fangszeichens untereinander geordnet stnd. nachdem ihre Anfangs- 
zeichen die itbliche Anordnung nach Strichzahl gefunden haben. Die 
zweiten Zetchen der Composita eines und desselben Anfangszeichens 
sind namlich nach der sog. ..optical termination' 1 geordnet. Hiermit 
bezeichnet Rosenberg den ..Endstrich" des Zeichens. Rosenberg unter- 
scheidet 24 derartige Endstriche und ordnet sie nach den funf Rich- 
tungen: I. wagrecht nach rechts: 2. senkrecht nach unteti; 5. von 
rechts oben nach links unten: 4. von links oben nach rechts unten ; 
5. von links unten nach rechts oben. 1 Das anfangs seltsam erschei- 
nende Prinzip ist praktisch und gestattet selir schnellen Uberbltck. 

Jedem Zeichen folgt seine japanische Aussprache (Kanon. Goon 
usw.) in Umschritt. in Klammern die chinesische Aussprache (meist 

1 Ako: 1. Kiclitiing — >- («■*>* Q »); 2. Richtung J ( ) JJ “J J ”]_))• 
3 - Richtung y' ( J J J) ; 4 - Richtung ( \ ^ \ ^ ^ JL- l T, H, 

2' s » J ; 5. Richtung / (^). (s. Rosenberg, Voruort S. 4.) 
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nach Giles). W'ird das Zeichen als Umschrift eines Sanskritworts 
uder einer Sanskritsilbe gebraucht, so folgen zunachst die Sanskrit- 
transliterationen (unter andern nach St. (ulien. S. 152. 15). sodann die 
japanischen Lesarten (Kana). Fur die Sanskritu orte ist durchweg 
latemische Umschrift gewahlt. 

Die Composita sind auch darin z\\ eckmabig angeordnet, dab z. Ik 
alle. die mit einem Zahlzeichen beginnen. unter dem betreffenden 
Haupt- (also nicht dem Zahl-)zeichen aufgefuhrt werden. mit Aus- 
nahme naturlich derjenigen buddhistischen Umschriften, bei denen 
etwa das Zahlzeichen san SE als Wortbestandteil (zum Heispiel Sa- 
madhi) dient. Jedem Compositum folgt abgekurzte Angabe derjenigen 
japanischen Lexika und Handbucher, die das betreffende Wort ent- 
halten. jede mit Angabe der Seite. 

Die in das Rosenbergsche Much verarbeiteten Werke sind folgende 
(die in diesem Aufsatz zur Bespreclnmg gelangenden sind mit einem 
Stern bezeichnet): 

* I- ft -®c M Lii B- 

Bukkyo jiten. Kokddo. — Tokyo 1909. Mugasambo 

* --ft fill H 'ii II: • u iJ Tn m ly’u- 

Bukkyo jirin. Fujii Sensho. — Tokyo 1912. Meijishoin. 

3- i# ffi W- & ffl m I®. 1l\\ ft t!i: # Ii- 

Himitsu jirin. Tomita Kdjun. — Tokyo 1911. Kajisekaisha. 

* 4 - ft * Vy ^ ^ ft- ^ & ffi. U- * t M. £ + -£ * Jg. 

Bukkyo iroha jiten. Wakahara no Yukitsune — Nagoya 1897. 
Kichudo shoten. 

5- * « it. (- ft m m m ii it), n m. m *t. 

Daizo hossu. (Icludai kyd ritsu roil shaku hossu.) Jakushd. 

Tokyo 1899. Komeisha. 

6 - «#£££• M * it FI M * I 5 t- 

Zenrin shokisen. Mujaku Dochu. - Kyoto 1909. Baiydshoin. 

7- « In ¥ ft- tR M ft ± -Ifc. 1 15 ^ tit * 

Bongo jiten. (Kikitsu ekido shu.) Kko. -- - Tokyo 1905. 

Tetsugakkw an daigaku. 
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* s- m t * a* *. a « ■ i&, # jii a h its, # if & n %. 

£ JH * fg. 

Kokushi daijiten. Yashiro Kuniji, Hayakawa Junzaburo. Inobe 
Shigeo. — Tokyo 1913. Yoshikawa Kobunkwan. 

9 . * H * j# 8 ft #. •» ft # *t IS £ J5r. 

Dai Nihon shimmei jisho. Meijijinja shiryb hensansho. — Tokyo 
1912. Meijijinja shiryo hensansho. 

10. ft m * M *. InJ * f|. 

Tetsugaku daijisho. Dobunkwan, — Tokyo 1912. Dobunkwan. 

" ■ * m m $ m » m m & r, m * m- & m m 

Pj 4 1 Hi )8 fi- 

Bonkan taiyaku bukkyo jiten. (Honvaku mybgi daishu.) \Yo<d- 
hara Unrai. — Tokyo 1915. Heigo shuppansha. 

12. Mahavyutpatti. Ed. I. P. Minayef. Second edition, with index, 
ed. N. D. Mironow. (Bibliotheca Buddhica. XIII.) St. Peters- 
burg 1 9 1 1 . 

13. Ernest J. Eitel. Hand-book of Chinese Buddhism, being a Sans- 
krit -Chinese Dictionary' with vocabularies of Buddhist Terms. 
Second edition. Hongkong 1888. 

— id. — with a Chinese Index by K. Takakuwa. Tokyo 1904. 
Sanshusha. 

14. Sylvain Levi. Mahavana-Sutralamkara. Edite et traduit. Tome I. 
II. Paris 1907. 1911. 

15. Stanislas Julien. Methode pour dechiftrer et transcrire les noms 
sanscrits qui se rencontrent dans les livres chinois. Paris 1861. 

16. Baron A. von Stael-Holstein. Kien-ch'ui-fan-tsan. If'jg ^ sj| 
(Gandistotragatha). (Bibliotheca Buddhica. XV.) St. Petersburg 
i 9 Cv 

Das Rosenbergsche Buch stellt sicli also i. allg. als ein General- 
index der wichtigsten japanischen buddhistischen, philosophischen 
und historischen Sachlexikad — 1 1 , 13) und einiger anderer Werke dar 
und wird damit zu einem ..ersten Yersuch, die religiose, philosophische 
und historische Sprache der japanischen einsclilagigen Literatur nach 
Klassenzeichen geordnet vorzufuhren'". 

Das drucktechnisch von der Yerlagsbuchhandlung Shueisha. 
Tokyo geradezu vollendet ausgestattcte Werk umfalit in Kleinquart 
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(19:^26 cm) 527 dreispaltig geteilte Seiten. ohne den alphabetischen 
Index, der an die in der buddhistischen Terminologie vor- 
kommenden japanischen Aussprachen der chinesischen Zeichen 
anknupft. 

Besonders hervorgehoben zu werden verdient das in diesem 
Lexikon meines Wissens zum erstenmal befolgte — im Interesse der 
Handlichkeit iiberhaupt fur derartige Lexika wohl gebotene — Prinzip, 
tur jedes Wort nicht eine ausfuhrliche (englischej Ubersetzung 
oder dergleichen zu geben, sondern Hinweise, wo Naheres daruber 
in den fuhrenden buddhistischen Worter- und Handbuchern zu 
finden ist. 

Dieser Charakter des Werkes zeigt auch den Weg und gibt die 
Moglichkeit, es, das mit Recht vom Yerfasser als ..of a pioneer nature" 
bezeichnet wird. mit der Zeit vielleicht sogar zu der Grundiage auf 
dem Gebiet der ost- und mittelasiatischen buddhistischen Termino- 
logie auszugestalten. die das wichtigste Desideratum vergleichender 
buddhologischer Studien bildet. 

Manches bleibt allerdings dazu noch zu tun. 

Trotz aller Reichhaltigkeit des mit bewundernswerter Sorgfalt 
bearbeiteten Rosenbergschen Buches ist beim Lesen von Texten sn- 
gleich zu bemerken, wo die Sclnvachen des Werkes liegen: 

I. — das war wohl unvermeidlich - es ist eben nicht nach Texten, 
sondern nach Worterbuchern oder deren Indices, die man ja 
nicht zu ., lesen" pflegt. zusammengestellt; 

II. es entbehrt der Yerwcisungen auf die Synonyma. Solche Hin- 
weise sind aber unentbehrlich bei der verwirrenden, stellemveise 
willkurlichen Mannigtaltigkeit der buddhistischen Benennungen 
von Tempeln. heiligen Statten, Personlichkeiten, Schriften usw. 
und bei den so verschiedenen Umschreibungen der ubernom- 
menen Sanskrit-Fachausdriicke und -namen; siehe zum Beispiel 
Anlage I fiir das Wort Stupa 50 verschiedene Schreibweisen, 
die ohne Yerweisungen in dem Buche (wenn uberhaupt ent- 
halten) kaum zusammenzufinden sind; 

III. es fehlt ein Index der in dem Buch enthaltenen Sanskntworte. 

I\ r . Der dem Buch gezogene Rahmen umfaBte mit Yorteil noch 
einige wenige Werke mehr von der bereits verwendeten Art; 
es sind datur u. a. zu nennen: 
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1. Bunyiu Xanjios 1 Tripitakakatalop, d. h. alle darin vorkommen- 
den chinesischen. japanischen und San skrit-X amen und Be- 
zeichnunpen in moderner Umschrift. mit Anpabe der Seiten- 
(Spalten-) zahl. der Sutra- usw. Xummer lm Katalop und der 
Stelle im Kyotoer Tripitaka von 1905 (nach Denison Ros.s. 
Index usw.. Calcutta, 1910) 

2. Der von den japanischen Gelehrten fur das 1880 85 in 

Tokyo erschienene Tripitaka (s. unten S. 212) meist pebrauchte. 
nach dent Gojuon peordnete. sopenannte ,,1'ujii mokuroku", (s. 
unten S. 214). d. h. alle darin aufpefiihrten Sutra- usw . Bezeich- 
nunpen und deren ebentalls aufpefuhrte Abkurzunpen (let/tere 
mit Yerweisunp auf den vollen Titel) mit Anpabe der Stelle 
im Tdkyber Tripitaka (1880 - 3 t). 


3. Papinot. Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Geographic du Japon. 

Yokohama 1906, wofur ein Index nach Zeichen fehlt. und 
sein japanisches Urbild, das \on der Rekishichiri kdshii kwai 
| i 11 JS vfo ^ # herauspepebene Xippon rekishi jiten. 
0 ^ Ml ftf A- tvovon 1902 die 8. Aufl. in Tokyo erschie- 

nen ist. 2 

4. Die fur den Anhanp des Bukkyo jirin benutzten acht W'erke 
oder der Anhanp selbst (s. unten S. 198 f.j. 

5 Das Shakumon ichiji senkinshu. Kyoto 1884 | n ] — . ^ 


6. Mochizuki Shinko, Bukkyo dainempyd (s. unten S. 204), 

I'erner kommen fur spatere Auflapen des Rosenberpschen 
Vocabulary tblpende nach seinem Krscheinen (1916) zum Teil 
oder yanz herauspekommenen W'erke fur etne Krweiterun" 
besonders in Betracht: 


7. Oda Tokuno, Bukkyo daijiten (s. unten S. 205(4. 

8. Die Encyclopaedia Japonica, worin die buddhistischen Ab- 
schnitte sorpfaltip und put bearbeitet, und nut puten Abbil- 
dunpen versehen sind. Bei einer pleichzeitipen Aufnahme 
histonscher und peopraphischer Stichworte daraus, ware nicht 


1 Nur dieser Name wird in der eingeburgerten, unjapanisclien Reihenfolge von 
Vor- und Zunamen zitiert. 

2 Befindet sich im Oslasiatischen Seminar der Lniversitat Leipzig und wurde dein 
Verfasser von Herrn Dr. A. Wedemeyer in liebensu urdigster Weise zur Yerfiigung gestellt. 
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engherzig zu verfahren. well, nachdem diese in den ersten 
Handen auberordentlich grob angelegte Encyclopaedic ia 
wesentlich eingeschranktem Malistab vor kurzem zu Ende 
gefuhrt sein soil, erne (erweiterte) Xeuauflage kaum m Jahreu 
zu erwarten sein durfte. Xamentlich fur Grenzgebiete, wie 
buddhistische Kunst, und in Artikeln wie zum Beispiel deni 
uber den Stupa, uber Daibutsu. uber das Dai/.okyd u. a. m. 
steckt in der Encyclopaedia Japonica cine I'ulle von Material, 
das man sonst kaum so bequem beieinander tindet. 

Weitere neueste Yerotlentlichungen zum japamschen Buddhismus 
verden sicher diese Liste noch zu erweitern erlauben. zum Beispiel 
das Bukkyo Daigaku Bukkyd daijii (s. unten) und das {_] ^ J\. 

-jg: Nippon bukka jimmei jisho von :f fg fj? )l|fi Washiwo Junkei. 
aber davon liegen zurzeit Exemplare bier noch nicht vor. 

\'on ganz besonderer und anders gearteter Wichtigkeit als die 
ebenenx ahnte blofie Erweiterung ware aber eine Zuruckfuhrung des 
Rosenbergschen Werkes auf (Juellen erster Ordnung, also vor allem auf 
das Tripitaka selbst; mit der Zeit lielie sich so vielleicht eine Art Con- 
cordanz, das lieilit das oben als wichtigste Aufgabe bezeichnete ..Xamen- 
und Sachregister zum Tripitaka" entuickeln. (Uber Tripitaka- Ausgaben 
und einen modernen Yersuch eities solchen Index s. unten S. 214.) 

Das Tripitaka selbst enthalt. namentltch in seinem vierten Teil. 
eine gauze Reihe von Yorarbeiten zu einem umtassenden Index, die 
sogenannten Ongi zum Beispiel B. X. Xr. 1605 und 1606: l'ujii 

mokuroku S. 154 verzeichnet ein Zoku issaikyo ongi (nicht im P. und 
K. Tr.), und die Kataloge: z B. B. X. Xr. 147b. 1483, > 4^5 S!8, 1 5°4- 
1608 — 12. 1662, wozu auch tier von B. X. noch nicht behandelte 
..Katalog der Erganzung zum (Kyotoer) Fripitaka". Zokuzdkyd moku- 
roku ^ 0 FI fjx kommt. der schon lange nach dem \ orbilde 
B. Xs. eine kritische Ubersetzung und Bearbeitung von japanischer 
Seite hatte finden sollen. 

Das Daiminsanzohossu 1st bereits (s. S. 153 Xr 5) berucksichtigt; 
die Angaben ini R. brauchten daher nur noch durch die beizutugenden 
Stellenangaben aus dem Tripitaka und Austullung eventueller Liicken 
erganzt zu werden. Ebenso das wichtige (im Anhang zum Buk- 
kyd jinn |s. S. 198) verarbeitete) Honyakumydgishu (I'an-i ming-i chi 
B. X. 1640). welches leider auch nur im Tdkyoer. nicht im Kyotoer 
Tripitaka vorhanden ist. 
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Bei geschickter StofiVerteilung und Namenabkiirzung mitCite es 
mosrlich sein, die vorstehenden Desiderata mit der Zeit in einem 
einigermafien handlichen Band unterzubringen . 1 

Leider erscheint die Zuruckfiihrung des im Rosenberg steckenden 
gewaltigen Materials von den japanischen Quellen zweiter Ordnung 
auf die buddhistischen Originalquellen durch die heutige Drucknot in 
weite Feme geriickt; beirn jetzigen Stand der abendlandischen Tri- 
pitaka-Forschung sind somit erst recht diese japanischen Hiltsmittel 
unentbehrlich geworden und nicht rnehr zu umgehen. Unzulanghch- 
keiten, und manclie Unzuverlassigkeiten — die uberall im einzelnen 
nachzuweisen vesentlich schwerer ist als sic im allgemeinen zu be- 
haupten! — andern an der wissenschaftlichen Bedeutung dieser Lite- 
ratur nichts. Schliefilich sind auch die im Tripitaka enthaltenen, oben 
genannten chinesischen Vorarbeiten nichts weniger als einv andtrei 2 ; der 
Satz, mit dem B. N. das Honyakumyogishu charakterisiert („very useful 
though much correction is required* 1 ) ist. einerlei in velchem Lande. 
sicher noch auf Jahre hinaus auf die meisten Werke zur Buddhologie 
anwendbar! 

In Anlage II sind zwei kurze Texte beigegeben. in Ubersetzung 
aus deni Kyotoer Tripitaka, mit Anmerkungen versehen. Das R.sche 
Vocabulary ist hierbei, vie uberhaupt bei der vorliegenden Arbeit, 
durchgehend in erster Linie verwendet. I'm gegebenentalls seiner 
Krganzung zu dienen. ist jede Stelle, wo es versagt hat, in der Arbeit 
und in den Anlagen kenntlich gemacht. 

Schon jetzt ist das R.sche Buch so reichhaltig, dab es jeder 
weiteren ostasiatisch-buddhistischen Forscherarbeit mit zugrund gelegt 
werden mu£>. Aus der ihm eigenen Art der Bearbeitung ergibt sich 
aber die Notwendigkeit, moglichst viele der darin enthaltenen Lexika 
usw. zu besitzen . 3 

i In diesem Zusammenhang sind femer Arbeiten wie Hackmann, Alphabetiscbes 
Verzeichnis zum Kao seng chuan (Acta Orientalia, II (1923) S. 81 fl.), obwohl nur erst 
die Namen der in den Biographien behandelten Hauptpersonen gegeben sind, \on Be- 
deutung und rniissen berucksichtigt werden. 

- s. De Groot, R. S. I, S. XX, letzter Absatz. 

3 F.in weiterer Teil folgt im nuchsten Heft. 
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ANLAGE I 


OUELLENNACHWEIS 
DER AUFGEFUHRTEN SCHREIBWEISEN 
DES WORTES „STUPA“ 


Bern.: Die uberhaupt vorkommenden Schreibweisen fur ..Stupa" durften 
mit der nachstehenden Zusammenstellung nicht erschopft sein. 
Alle Zusanmiensetzungen, auch mit schmuckenden Beiworten, 
und Sonderbezeichnungen sind fortgebliebeti. 

Abkiirzungen: siehe Anlage VII. 

Besondere Abkurzungen: 

„Ta.‘ - — Tahoto, (s. Heft 212 der Zeitschritt des Ingenieur- 
vereins Tokyo v. 10. 10. 1899. ..DerTahotd 1- von Dr.ItoChuta. 

„Nankai" — Nankaikikinaihoden, K. T. XXIX, 10. 
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Quelle 

(Abkiirzungen) 


Schreibweisen fur Stupa (sotoba, t<»ba, t6). 


De Gro<»t, Th. 


Kwarin. 


Gr. Svn. 


sm* em % m m % iff 


1 -550, b, 8 350, b. 11 350. b, 13 j5C, b, 20 


7,28; 8, 40;9,8, 
13,20,25, 31,40 


K. Tr., soweit 
Anl. II. Iu.II. 


K. T. 20, 10; 
107. a. 2 Z. ;/6 


Oda 


108S, 1, 18,23, 
30 urichtig !“) 


1088, 1, 18 
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Queiie 

(Abkurzungen) 

Sclireibweisen 

fur Stupa (sotoba, tuba, 

th). 

- - 

6 

Ifl iS 

14 ^ m 

S 9 

$ l£ H 

10 

K. 





Sha. 




647 

Shi. 



171Q 


Ta. 


552 * I-! 

55 “. 7 


De Groot, Th. 

Th. j. 

j 


— 

- 

Iz. 





StMgO. 





Kuarin. 





K« aten. 





C.r. Svn. 





Bten. 





linn. 

Ir. 

Ei. 

— 

- 

II, 182 . 

11, 242 f 

If, 196 

Saiiki. 





Xankai. 





K Tr., soweit 
An 1 . II, lu II 





Oda 

io. 3 $, i, 18 

- 

. - 

- - 
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Quelle 

(Abkiirzungen) 

Schreibweisen fiir Stfipa (sotoba, toba, to). 


II 12 

13 14 15 


S ^ i S 

1 


R. 

— 1 


Sha. 


°47 

Shi. 

1 

1719 

Ta. 


55°»7 

De Groot, Th. 



I'll. J. 


1 

i 

Iz. 


! 

Seigo. 


1 ^98 

Kwarin. 


S 

Kuaten. 


! 

Gr. Syn. 

8-7 

I 

827 ; 

Bten. 


: i 

Krin. 


■ 5 X 7» - \o 

lr. 

F.i. 

II, 169 

; 

' H. 243 

Saiiki. 

j 

| 

Nankai. 



K. Tr., soweit 




Anl. II, I u. Jl. 
Oda 




ANLAGE I 


Quelle 

(Abkiirzungen) 



l 6 

17 


# % 

# iu 

R. 

69, b, 17 

1 69, b, 18 

Sha. 



Shu 

iyoo, (1719) 


Ta. 



De Groot, Th. 


1 

Th. J. 

I, ''<>4 

I, 604, II, 195 

Iz. 

1 , 804 


Seigo. 



Kwarin. 



Kwaten. 



Gr. Syn. 


: S *' 

Bten. 


8 xo •/ 

Urin. 

517 '/ R m' 

■ 51; ' |, 


702, 745 


Ir. 



Ei. 



Saiiki. 



Nankai. 



K Tr., foueit 




Schreibw eisen fur Stupa (sotoba, toba, to). 


17 lS 19 


Aulage II, 1 u II 
Oda 


11 
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Quelle 

(Abkurzungen) 


Sehreibweisen fur Stupa (sotoba, tuba, to). 


20 21 22 23 24 25 


m X 


ti 0 Hi j§ C II Si 


R 

321. a, 4^ 

404, c, 2. 

Slia. 



Shi. 


1719 

Ta. 



De Groot, Th. 



T!i. J- 



Iz. 



Seigo. | 



Kw arm. 



Kuaten. 052 



Gr. \vn 



Blen. 



Brin. 


6m 

Ir. 


11. 16'. 

K:. 


(„falsch“) 

Saiiki. 



Nankai. 



K. Tr., soweit 



Anlage II, I u II 



( >da 


io s 8, 1, 15 1088, I, I, 2T 


AXLAGE I 


Quelle 

(Abkurzungen) 


SchreibweUen fur Stupa (sotoba, toba, to). 


26 27 28 29 .to 

M ® % SI m u m U it m I/, it 


De Groot, Th. 


K. Tr., soweit 
Anla-’e II, I u II 
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Quelle 

(Abkurzungen) 


Schreibweisen fur Stupa (sotoba, toba, to). 


imm m t s si mm m & 


408, b, jo I 4<-8 f b, 20 


17, a, 48 1 40, c, 18 


De Groot, Th. 


Kwarm. 


K. Tr., sow eit 
Anlage II, I u II 


_ ^ I' >88, I, I ), 

108.% i, 10 24, j 8 1088,1,19 i 1088, 1, :0,2s 1088,1,23.. 
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Quelle 

(Abkiirzungen) 


Schreibweisen fur Stupa (sotoba, toba, t5). 


38 39 


w m -ff* m §> h ». k t 


De Groot, Th. 


Kw aten. 


II, 242, 

160 ]I ' ,D 9 


K. Tr., soweit 
Anlage II, I u. II. 


Oda 


10S8, i, 
20, 23 
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Quelle 

(Abkurzungen) 


Schreibweisen fur Stupa (sotoba, toba, to). 



Nankai 

K. Tr., soweit 
Anlage II, I "• H* 

Oda 


XXXVI, 

18 j. a XV 
^ Iil j-oS b. 

1088, 1, 20, 

23, 28 io8\ 1, 20 
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ANLAGE II 

I. Ivyotoer Tripitaka, XV, 5, Bl. 468 b. 

(P. T. ; Ausg. v. 159s, 302, p. 11 — 12. Forke, Kat. 438.) 

Von Buddha gesprochenes Sutra von den Xamen der acht 
grofien wundei kraftigen Stupas. 1 
B. N. 898 u. Sp. 45 1: Astamahasricaityanama-sutra. S. M. 

(S. i\ctes du dixieme Congres internat. des Orient. 1894. 
II. S. 187 u. B. N. 1071. K. Tr. XVI, 10, o: Verse des Kdnigs Slladitya.) 

(Von dem) ..Sutra-Tripitaka-Ubersetzer aus dem Indi- 
schen'‘, dem ..Chosandaifu" (Chao san ta fu) 2 3 . und ,,Shi- 
Korokukyo" (Shih kuang lu ch'ing) dem „Myokyo Daishi" 
(Ming chiao ta shih) 4 und (gehorsamen) Diener. Fa-hsien(, 
ehrerbietig auf Kaiserlichen Befehl iibersetzt. 

Einst sprach der Bhagavat zu den vielen Bhiksus: Jetzt nenne 
und preise ich die Namen der acht grofien wunderkraftigen Stupas. 
Ihr (aber) hurt in Ehrfurcht; Euch will ich auseinandersetzen. welches 
die acht Orte sind: 

1 Es stelit hier jtt Stupa, nicht |§=; Caitya, daher obige Cbersetzung. Nach 
Ei. 171 (auch F. W. K. Muller, Zwei Ffahlinschriften S. 15) ist eigentlich Caitya gemeint. 

2 j|)] nt yk IF i i em Titel aus der Suizeit (589 — 6lS), 

der auch in der Sung/eit (960 — 1 127) im Gebrauch uar; s. TzYi-yuati I, fs|, 74. Nicht 
i. R. Nicht in Mayers, Chin. Gouv. 

3 IS 'Jt fit j/PP 2 r > XI -\* (Diehl i. R. und in Mayers, 

Chin. Gouv). u in diesem Zusainmenhang nicht belegt; \ ielleicht ,,geprufi‘’ ( 5 ). 
-)t i® m, ein Titel. aus der Tsmzeit (246—206 v. Chr.) liergeleitet; s. Tz'u-yiian I, 

F 251 f- 

4 Jx. I® — “V ^ V dz 'i 1 5 als Titel nicht i. R. Nach B. N. 

Sp. 452 1st es der, 9S2 n. ( hr. dem Sramana T‘itn4isi-tsai X ,(!• Dk "S V f 

(K. 1 2J5, a. 41 : Blen. 941) verliehene Titel. Der (auch 9^ 2 verhehene und in 15. N. 
erwahnte) Titel des lin Anm. 5 genannten) Fa-hsien ist & $jc -k Pi v- > b- -v 

( i ; Fa-hsien hat also wohl beide Titel gehabt; weitere Belegstellen fehlen noch. 
Vernechselung ion Dfj statt diirfte kaum \orliegen. 

5 •).£ r (f 4, v 'r is R. 2S9, c, 7: Dharmabhadra Ki. 44; Fa-hsien (wirkte 

973 — 1001 n. Chr.), Ubersetzer des Sutra B. N. Sp. 202 Nr. S9S; -5. auch B. N. Sp. 450 

Nr. 159. 
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Der erste ist der Lumbim-Ham von Kapilavastu; doit ist des 
Buddha Geburtsstatte. Der zweite ist unter deni Bodhi-Baum am 
Uter des Xairanjana-Flusses in Magadha: dort "elangte der Buddha 
zum Krlebnis der hrucht seines l’tades . 1 Der dritte ist die Stadt 
Varanasi im Lande der Kasi; dbrt drehte er das Rad des ^rnllen 
Geset/.es. Der vierte ist im jeta-Bark in Sravasti; dort zeigte er 
seine yrolie tjottliche Alacht (mit der er durch alle Hinder- 
nisse drinejt ). 2 Der funfte ist in Kanyakubja k dort stie<j er her- 
meder vom Trayastrimsa-Himmel. Der sechste ist in Rajajjrha; 
dort war ein Sravaka abijefallen. Buddha (aber) hat (ihn) wieder 

1 IS jll s - Mdt* i"’ em - f- Or. Spr. 1911, S. 259. Alim. 2. 

2 )f$ i" > 9 R- 35 F b, 4 : Brin- 39 o; Ir - IV, 155 ; Pi. 3 , lij- Abhijna 

osier Sadabhijiia: die sechs ubernaturlichen Fahigkeiten (Brin. 891), die Buddha erlangte ; 
s. auch F. IV. K. Muller, Ikkaku semiin, Berlin 1896, Bastian-Festschrift; ferner . Kern, 
Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 60. — ( >da 1232: „Rddliividhi-jiiaaa“. — NamUcli: 

I ■ 35 BR 7 > R 122, a. 37: Brin. 610; Ir. III. 303; Ki. 51. Divya- 

cakaih. 

2. ^ S\- A — R. 120, c, 39: Brin. 617; Ei. 51. Divya-'rotraiyi. 

3. ipljl JS ( )) ) > 2 - 7 9 ( ') )- R. 3 SR a > 1 3 Rddhipada; a. 14: Ei. 131 : 

..Rddhisaksatkriya- 1 . Der ubernaturliche Wandel. (s. bes. Bten. 627.) 

4. jlii : 3 3 - 9 i. -V ‘7 . R. 145, a, 45: Ei. 126: Piirvanivasanu- 

snirtijfiana. Kenntms friiherer Existenzen 

5. m >& : 'i l y . R. 23, c, 25: (Brin. 565); Ir. II, 206; Ei. 115: l'aracitta- 
jiiana. (Intuitive) Kenntnis der Gedanken anderer. 

6. j|| Uj: tJ 5 " > . R. 299, a, 27: Brin. 895; Ir. I, 120; Ei. 2 1 : AsravaDay.v 

jiiana, Yernichtung der Asrava (s. Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 53). 

Im iibrigen siehe dazu auch den Nachtrag. 

3 M ^ 3 9-3 •' J' -> R. 241, b, 13. — Heute Kanauj. — 

S. Watters II, 321 : Ifjg ^4 $|j @ ; ferner I, 337 * ivo auch naheres iiber Buddhas 

Herabsteigen vom TravastrinRahimmel ; ebenda die Angabe, dab die Stadt im I.ande 
..Sanka-ya" Oder „Andlira“ liege, s. B. N. Nr. 955 und 898: „Sahkisa“ oJer „Kapuha“ 
(Beal. Siyuki, Kie-pi-tha I, S. z02, 206, 207 f.) — ,,Seng-ka-sbe'‘ f® jijg 

s. Watters I, 335, Saiiki IV, 2, 3 1 ; R. 41 , c, 45 ; 42, a, 27 : Ei. 143. 

3 j| iSS P’ d as an spaterer Stelle des Satra \orkommt, mub wohl eine andere 
Schreibueise fur Samka-iya (s. BohtUngk-Roth, VII, Sp. 896) sein: Sang-chia-shih, die 
aber in K. und anderen Werken nirgends zu linden var. 

jig P Kasi, s. Rapson. Hist, of India 1922, I, S. 117. — Watters I, 337, Anm. 2, 
zitiert das Sutra B. N. 898 und zwar vegen Samkasya, derm der Name Andhra 
(s Sanki, X. 2, 27; Beal II, 217L; Walters II, 209ff.) kommt im Satra nicht vor. Es 
1st nicht ersichtlich, varum Watters die Schreibueise jJjD p nicht mitervahne 
venn ihm das Sutra in derselben Fassung vorgelegen hat, kann m£ ihm doch nicht ent- 
gangen sein. 
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bekehrt . 1 Der siebente ist der wunderkraftige Stupa von VaisalT; 
dort uberdachte und berechnete er das Alati seines Lebens . 2 * Der 
achte ist zwischen dem Paar von Sala-Baumen im Park von Evusi- 
nagara: dort ging er ins Nirvana ein. Dies sind also die acht groben 
wunderkraftigen Stupas. 

W’eiter sprach er dann die (folgenden) Strophen : 4 
ECapilavastu. wo Konig Suddhodana residierte: 

LumbinT-Park, Geburtsstatte des Buddha ; 

Am Ufer des Nairanjana-P'lusses in Magadha, 

Unter dem Bodhi-Baum vollendete er das wahre Krwachen; 

Stadt Varanasi im Lande der KasT. (dort) drehte er 
Das Rad des groben Gesetzes sechs Jahre lang; 

Im Jeta-Park in Sravasti: — iiberall 

In der Dreiwelt zeigte er seine gottliche Maclit: 

Kanyakubja im Lande Samkasya, 

Vom Trayastrimsa-Himmel(-spalast) stieg er da hernieder; 
Rajagrha. grobe Stadt, wo bei der Abspaltung des Samgha der 
Tathagata, zum Guten (ihn) bekehrend, ubte Liebe und Erbarmen. 
Im (sic) wunderkraftigen Stupa der groben Stadt Yaisall, 

Dort iiberlegte der Tathagata das Mab seines Lebens; 

Kusinagara, Statte gewaltiger Krafte+ 

1 

Kingang ins Nirvana unter dem Paar Sala-Baumen! 


1 3 $ BU ft $■] $jr it jf[ B - N- sagt Sp. 203, zu Nr. S9S .,6. Raja- 
grba, where Buddha taught his disciples, whose division (also took place there (?) . Cun- 
ningham pp. 467 — 46S).“ 

Erne Schwierigkeit liegt also nach B. N. in JjlJ s' > - e '? , R. 57> L 
33: Ir. Ill, 192, Ei. 197; Bten. 479; Ir. IV, 26. — Oda 1410, 3, 3 gibt folgende Er- 
klarung; ,,6. Der Ort, wo er den abtriinnigen Monch hekehrte. Es war in Rajagrha. 
Devadat'.a machte Samghabhedo, die Gemeinde schied sich in zwei getrennte Lager, 
und Buddha bekehrte ihn wieder und veranlabte alle, zur Eintracht zuruckzukehren." 

2 >§• jVS' ?¥ dieser Ausdruck (uicht i. R.) kehrt noch zwetmal wieder in den 
folgenden Ver.ien und in Sanzohossu II, Bl. 211. Ferner s. K. T. IX, 1 : II. N. 126, 
II (Bl. 2a) und B. N. 127, II (Bl. 45 h), wo die (^P.) .,Gedanken“ und „Uberlegungen“ 
und „Berechnungen“ Buddhas uber die ,,zwei Nidanas" (I. nicht toten, 2. Speise usw. 
spenden) beruhrt werden, durch deren Befolgung man sera Leben (Jf jSjf) terlangern konne; 
s. Brin. 459 (47 D- 

j R. 505, c, 7: Bten. 687; Brin. 44l=Gatha; Ei. 58 gibt fur Gatha nur Korn- 
posita GfHJ iiK usw.). 

4 ~t} M 1 '* T Y , nicht i. R. 
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Dies sind also die acht groGcn wunderkraftigen Stupas. Wenn 
es Brahmanas gibt und gute Manner und Frauen, die gro&en Glauben 
haben, Stupas und Caityas errichten und Verehrung (Gottesdienst) 
enveisen 1 und Opfer darbringen. diese Menschen erlangen groGen 
(religiosen) Gewinn und die Belohnung gro&er Frucht 2 3 und envirken 
groGes Lob und Freis. Ihr Ruhm ist uberall in der Welt, weit in die 
Tide, Breite und GroGe: sugar alle Bhiksus mussen hinfort daran 
lernen. 

Und dann wiederum, Ihr vielen Bhiksus, wenn es reinglaubige 
Manner und gute Frauen gibt, die konnen an diesen acht groGen 
wunderkraftigen Stupas Opfer huckster Wahrhaftigkeit darbringen, 
trotzdem sie in diescm Leben stehen; und dieser Menschen Leben 
endet mit sofortiger Wiedergeburt in der Gbtterwclt. 

Dann sprach wiederum der Bhagavat zu den vielen Bhiksus: 
Horet in Ehrfurcht; ich werde jetzt predigen von meinen Reisen und 
meinem Verweilen in Landern und Stadten und in der bewohnten 
Welt; und er sprach die (folgenden) Strophen: 

Neunundzwanzig Jahre war ich im Palaste des Konigs. 

Sechs Jahre iibte ich die Askese in den Schneebergen. 

Funf Jahre war ich in Rajagrha. bekehrend tatig.3 
Vier Jahre lebte ich ini (0,^ j'J; Wald. 4 
Zwei Jahre verbrachte ich die Ruhezeit 5 in -Jk J? Jg. 6 

Dreiundzwanzig Jahre verblieb ich in Sravasti. 

Vaisall und dem Hirschpark, 


1 Si - ~ ! i '' S' *>’ ■ R. 209, c, 21: Him. 597 unc ] 

R. 35 . a, 1 6: Ban. 165; Ir. Ill, 50; Him. 199.— Puja: Ei. 124. Gottesverehrung nut 
Weihrauch-, Blumen- usu. Opfer fur alle Tatliagaias und Bodhisam as. 

2 Sanzohossu I, Bl. 10 u. II, III. ixj. 


3 ft fS. '' k R - 6 7 . L 25: Bten. 317; Brin. 200; Ir. Ill, 12S. Wandlun" 

und Hinuberfuhrung, das heiftt „Rekehrung“. 


4 Nicht i. R. 
Jit i'p % Oder 


u. Oda. Der 
Horn ist 


a]- Wald. Ywina R. 


2 75 > c, 43: Ei. 197: 
eine Bezeichuung far jeden Praiyekabuddha , da er 
einsam vie das einhornige Rhinoceros Iebt.“ (S. auch p. 16S, Amu. 2: Ikkaku sennin 
p. 16.) 


3 3 ? J§ V - -J R. 138, c, 13; Brin. 22; Ir. Ill, 3,7; Shi. 97 Die Ruhezeit 
des Buddhisten. S. De Groot, Mahayana, 20lf. Julien, Ex. prat. S. 170ft'. Watters I 
144—146, 337 ; 1 3^ — 1 39 Nach Shi. 97 dauert das „ango“ \om 15. 4. Monats bis 

15 - 7 - Monats (90 Tage). 


0 Xicht i. R. u. Oda. 
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)jg |£j mit deni Trayastrim^a. 

P Hi $I ) 2 u °d Kausambii 

Auf dem Gipfel des Stiipaberges 1 * 3 4 5 und in p iff s 
Im Dorfe Jjr 6 7 und in ^ und in 
Suddhodanas Hauptstadt Kapilavastu. 

Diese alle sind heilige Orte. an jedeni cm Jahr 
Vmveilte der Sakyatathagata. -- 
So lebte er achtzig Jahre 8 auf der Welt, 

Und danach ging der Muni ein ins Nirvana. 


II. Kyotoer Tripitaka, XXXVI, 2, Bl. 184. 

(B. N. 1621 u. Sp. 468 Nr. 99.) 

..Stupas zu erricliten, hat sechsfachen Sinn." 

Auszug aus A' it h!h f#j ^ £1 Sjt Ji I '' r> X V' "> 

‘r j j. 1 y. einem ..Kommentar (B. N. 1589, K. Tr. 

XXXIII. 10 u. XXXIV. 1 — 3 ) zum Buddhavatamsaka-mahavaipulya- 
sutra" (B. X. No. 88). Nach B. X. Sp. 350 ist der Kommentar ver- 
fertigt von Ch'eng-kwan, 7 zwisclien 806 und 820 n. Chr. ; s. Sp. 463 
No- 37 - 

(Stupas zu erricliten. hat folgenden Sinn): 

1. Die Unubertrefflichkeit eines Mamies kundzutun: das 
heibt, weil der Tathagata der von der Dreiwelt Hochstverehrte. 9 

1 Ju] nicht 1. R. ti. OJa. 

J P $#“ HI. nicht 1. R. u. Oda. 

3 US* nicht i. R. Jedoch flj (jjjjj Kao (Kiao)-shang-mi ; R. 201. b, 13: 

i i_ Kaus'ambl. S. Saiiki, V, I, 27, mo als weitere Schreibart 

•jnj rj/jC angegeben ist. Watters I, 365* „Ko>ambi (Kausambl, Kosambi’' -. Beal, Si* 
yu kt, I, LXYIII, 235 f, H, 21, 322. — Oda 377, 2: *r ± 1 und 29S: 

'S V > i.- 

4 ^ Jo [Jj ' * *y y y , nicht i. R. u. Oda. 

5 X M R. gibt III, a, 40 nur die hier nicht in Betraclit kommenden ja- 
panischen Lesarten an; nicht i. Oda. 

” J^. nicht i. R. u. Oda. 

7 nic ^ ’ lm u * Oda. 

s Die So Jahre ergeben sich genau: 29-r64“5 _ b*4-f2+ 2 3't-t I — So. 

9 R- 3S9, c, 32: 3 ? ^ Bhattaraka. 
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Unubertreffliche. 1 Unvergleichliche 2 ist, errichtet man Stupas und 
vcranlalit mit diesen Zeichen 3 die Menschen dazu, ilire Blicke zu er- 
heben, anzubeten und ilire Zuflucht zu nehmen (zu Buddha usw.). 

Trailokya (Dreiwelt) ist Kama-. Rupa- und Arupadhatu. 

2. Die Lebewesen zum reinen Glauben zu veranlassen: 
das heilit, Buddha-Stupas bauen vcranlalit alle Wesen, ilire Blicke 
nach oben zu richten, anzubeten und hervorzubringen ein Gemut von 
echtem Glauben, voll Ehrfurcht und Ernst ; 4 

3. Das Vorhandensein eines Wahrzeichens 3 fur die 
Herzen zu bewirken 5 ; das heilit, Buddha-Stupas errichten lalit die 
Herzen aller Lebewesen etwas haben, deni sie sich zuwenden. das 
sie verehren und lieben, und wozu sie ilire Zuflucht nehmen. 

4. Zum Op fern zu veranlassen, um (dadurch) Sep e 11 
hervorzubringen: das heilit. Buddha-Stupas errichten veranlalit 
alle Lebewesen. aus vollstem Herzen ehrfiirchtig zu opfern und be- 
fahigt sie dann dazu, alien Segen und (religiosen) Gewinn hervorzu- 
bringen. 

5. Zu kronen die Werke zur Vergeltung der Wolil- 
taten: das heilit, Buddha-Stupas bauen bewirkt nicht nur (religiosen) 
Gewinn fur das eigene Ich, sondern vergilt auch die vier Gnaden 
und kront die endlosen Werk-Gelubde. 6 

1 R. 242, c, 24: Ik i i 3 O : Brin. 266; JinaEi. 53; Vijaya Ei. 197. 

3 K. 311, a, 4: ^ It -• B : Bnn. S21; Asita Ei. 19c. 

V hyO * i ' 3 A’ O hySsho - 3 

i . Gr. Syn. 747, 3. 

4 #7 3 [ IE iS 16; als Gauzes njcht i. R. (jap. agameru) aufblicken zu, 
ehrfiirchtig anbeten, Iff (jap. omonzuru) groGes Gewicht legen auf; etwas sehr ernst 
nehmen. 

5 Japanisch gelesen: hyOshin wo shite aru arashimeru. /(£ bedeutet ein ver- 

starktes Dasein. 

0 fj' A A' A' O' O > R. 413, I), 27: Bten. 220, 525. Bten 220: 
das Tatgelubde, das Gelobnis, dab man eice Sache (Tat, Werk) ausfuhren wird. Bten 525: 
die vier Arten Tatgelubde. Die alle Lebewesen betreffenden vierfachen Tatgelubde (bei 
dem Jodomon) sind: I. Das „Tor“ (die Abteilung) der (demiitigen) Verehrung und der 
Bube (jjjf '|j$ J 1 ^) : Buddha (demiitig) verehrend, Korper und Seele reinigen. 2. Das 
„Tor“ der „Zehn“ (Bten. 589; Brin. 372) Anrufungen (+ ["] / : den (heiligen) Namen 

mit Lob und Preis anrufend das Samenkorn der „Hiu-geburt“ (nach dem ..Reinen Land“) 
pflanzen. 3. Das „Tor“ der weiterleitenden Tatigkeit (R. 372, a, 46: Bten. 123: [§ 

3 ti ffil z ,v ) — (SI FJ) : sein Inneres (darauf) konzentrierend, die Keime 
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Die vier Wohltater sind: der Landesturst, Yater und Mutter, 
Lchrer und Freunde, die Danapatis ( -- „Gaben-Herren"). 1 

6 . S e g e n h e r v < > r 2 u b r i n g c > n u n d die S n n d e z u v e r - 
n i c h t e n : das heilit, Buddha-Stupas errichten bewirkt. uaB nicht nur 
das eigene Gluck hervorgebracht wird und die eiyene Sunde ver- 
nichtet. sondern dab alle Lebewesen, ivenn sie empiublicken und an- 
beten. alle ihr voiles Gluck (dadurch) erlanyen und die pesamte Sunde 
vernichten. 

des Guten dauernd „erpflegen ,! . 4. Das ,,Tor“ der Gliickseligkeit aller jpg 

,.mittels <ler Gliicklichmachung aller den Keimen des Guten 7ur Vervollkommnung ver- 
helfen“. — Zu ,,JOdomon <{ , s. Oda 1343, 2 s. v. Ni-mon. — 

Zu dem Wort „Hm-geburt“ s. Tannisho J? j&jrt K>oto 1920. 

1 R. 265, b, 23: |f/ > 7 "> ■ Bten, 874, Brin. 573, Ir. IT, 194, Shi. 1 72S ; 

Danapati El. 40. Die Transkription „dan(u)otsu“ fur Danapati hat zu der falschen 
Etymologie gefuhrt: Ei. S. 40: „by charity crossing (the sea of misery) 1- , /jjji Y 
J i ist die Ubersetzung von Danapati, s. R. 230, b, 5: Bten. 75S; Brin. 481; Ir. IV, 
313; Ei. 40. An der zuleizt genannten Stelle (Ei. 40) mut es auherdem statt ..sovereign 11 
und „patrons“ heiGcn „lord*‘ und „patrons“. S. auch De Groot, Th. S. 68 und 85. 


NACHTRAG. 

Herrn Dr. Weller — Leipzig — auch an dieser Stelle verbindlichen 
Dank fiir wertvolle Bemerkungen zu vorstehenden Ubertragungen aus dem 
Chinesischen auszusprechen, mochte ich nicht unterlassen. Leider war rnir 
seine Ausgabe des Dharmasamgraha nicht zugiinglich. 

Herr Dr. Weller gibt auch zu einigen buddhologisch-technischen Aus- 
driicken noch folgende weitere Literatur an: 

Zu S. 1 68, Anm. 2, 6) Asrava: cfr. Mrs. Rhys Davids. A Buddhist 
Manual of Phychological Ethics Dhammasahgani, iibers. in Orient. Transl. 
Fund. N. S. XII) S. 291; Franke, Dlghaniktiya S. 83, Anm. 1 und Z. D. 
M. G 69, 479 (auch W. Z K. M. 27, 204); Walleser, Die Streitlosigkeit 
des Subhuti, S. 32; Hardy, Buddhismus, 2. Aufl. 107. 

Zu S. 16S, Anm. 3 Kail: cfr. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India 438, 435. 

Zu S. 169 Sala-Baume: cfr. Sumaiigalavilasim zu D. XVI, 5 1 (ed. 

P. T. S.); siam. Ausgabe Bd. II, 228, ferner: Franke, Dighanikaya 231 .-V. 1. 



BUCHERBESPRECHUNGEN — REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

KRAUSE, F. E. A.: Cingis Han. Die Geschichte seines Lebens 
nach den chinesischen Reichsannalen. Heidelberg: Carl Winter 
Verlag, 1922. (112 z. T. autographische Seiten, zwei Tafeln.) 4". 
Heidclberger Akten der von Portheim-Stiftung. 2. 

Gz. 10. — , e. Schlz. 

Unter den dynastischen Geschichten Chinas ist keine so diirftig und 
unklar wie jene der Yuan-Dynastie und innerhulb dieser ist wieder die 
Geschichte Dschengis-Khans, ihres Begriinders, hbchst unkritisch und frag- 
mentarisch. Es war daher keine dankbare Aufgabe, welche der Verfasser 
sich gestellt hat, indem er das erste Kapitel des Yuan-schT iibersetzte und 
der Biographie des groben Eroberers zugrunde legte. 

An der Ubersetzung ist kaum etwas auszusetzen, aber es ist die Frage, 
ob der Text die darauf verwendete Miihe gelohnt hat. Fur die Darstellung 
des Aufstieges der Mongolen, welche sich hauptsachlich unter Dschengis-Khan 
vollzog, ist meines Erachtens keiner der vorhandenen Texte ausreichend. 
Eine solche Darstellung kann nur aus vielen Bausteinen zusammengefiigt 
werden, welche aus den verschiedensten Quellen entnommen sind. 

Das Yuan-schT ist Ende 1369 begonnen und in zehn Monaten fertig- 
gestellt worden, also eine hochst fliichtige Arbeit. Zur Zeit seiner Abfassung 
existierten zwei grofiere Yorarbeiten: das Yuan Schengwu tsch’in-tscheng lu 
und das Yuan-tsch’ao mi-schT. Das erstere ist, wie schon aus dem Titel 
zu entnehmen, erst nach dem Regierungsantritt SchY-tsus (Kublai Khans) 
verfafit worden, denn Schengwu ist ein posthumer Titel, welcher Dschengis- 
Khan erst im Jahre 1266 verliehen wurde. 

Das Tsch’in-tscheng lu ist ein anonymes Werk; es beginnt mit 
Yesugai, dem Yater Dschengis-Khans, und endet mit dem Tode T’ai-tsungs 
(Ogdais, Ugeteis) im Jahre 1237. Es hat den Kompilatoren des Yuan-schT 
sichtlich als Unterlage gedient und alle Fehler und chronologischen Um- 
stellungen sind aus diesem Werke in die offizielle Geschichte iibergegangen. 
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Ein ungleich wichtigeres Quellenwerk ist das Yuan-tsch’ao mi-schi. Es 
wurde im Jahre 1228, also ein J.ihr nach dem Tode Dschengis-Khans 
niedergeschrieben. Obgleich sein Verfasser nicht genannt ist, so war dieser 
jedentalls ein Zeitgenosse des grossen Kaisers und seine Geschichte ist 
daher so glaubwiirdig wie eine Geschichte es nur eben sein kann. Es ist 
der Vahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis daftir erbracht worden, dab das Mi-schV den 
in den Annalen der Yuan-Dynastie mehrfach erwahnten T'opitschiyen 
zum Verfasser hat. Es war in mongolischer Sprache verfalit und in 
uigurischen Lettern aufgezeichnet. Das Werk war zur Zeit der Herausgabe 
des Yuan-schi im Jahre 1370 noch nicht ins Ghinesische iibersetzt und ist 
deshalb von Sung Lien und Wang Hui nicht benutzt worden. Die spater 
erfolgte Ubertragung hatte erst den Titel Schengwu K’ai-t'ien lu, war aber 
besser bekannt unter dent generellen Xarnen mi-schi, die Geheimgeschichte. 

Heginnend mit dem mythischen Ursprung des spateren Kaiser- 
geschlechtes aus der Faarung eines Wolfes mit einer Hirschkuh, 
welcher an die Stammsage der Tiirken erinnert, fiihrt das Mi-schi die 
Ahnenreihe um 1 1 Generationen weiter zuriick als das Yuan-schf, welches 
mit Budantsar beginnt. Die ganze Yorgeschichte ist in vulgarer Umgangs- 
sprache breit erzahlt und enthalt wertvolle Erganzungen und Berichtigungen 
zum Yuan-schi, welche keine Geschichte Dschengis-Khans ignorieren darf. 
Wir erfahren daraus unter anderem, dab Kabul, der Urgrobvater Temu- 
dschins (Anm. 40), der erste i\ar, welcher den Khantitel annahm, und dab 
er bei seinem Tode die Herrschaft iiber seinen Stamm dem Ambagai, 
einem Gcsdiwisterkinde, anvertraute. Dieser Ambagai wurde von den 
Tataren zwischen Kulun und Buin-nor gefangen und an den Hof der 
Tschin ausgeliefert. wo er den Tod land. Seine Xachkommen herrschten 
iiber den Stamm der Taidschigod. Das Volk machte nun Hutulu, einen 
Sohn Habuls. zum Khan und dieser unternahm mehrere Racheziige gegen 
die Tataren. Yon einem dieser Raubziige brachte Yesugai den Temudschin 
und andere Fiihrer als Getangene heim und gab seinem eben zur W elt 
gekommenen Sohne den Xarnen des Erstgenannten. Als demudschin neun 
Jahre alt war, ging Yesugai mit lhm auf Brautschau und lieb ihn in einer 
Familie des Stammes Hongkirat (Anm. 146) zuriick. Auf dem Heimwege 
wurde er von Tataren vergittet. t ber all diese Dinge erfahren wir aus dem 
Yuan-schi so gut wie nichts. 

Als das Geburtsjahr Dschengis darf mit Rascliid Ad-din das Jahr 
11 55 (A nm - 48) angenommen werden. Seine „Viege‘‘ stand am kleinen 
Flusse Tengri Gstlich des Burkhan-Berges im Kentei-Gebirge. Im Xorden 
dieses Gebirges entspringt der Onon, im Siidwesten der Kerulen. Zwischen 
diesen beiden Fliissen gelegen, stieb das Gebiet der Mongolen im W esten 
an jenes der Kerait (sudlich der Tula): daruber hinaus, am ZusammenlluC) 

Asia M.Tiur, Jan. ij -24 12 
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des Orkhon und der Selenga saben die drei Stamme der Merged. 
Xdrdlich des Onon wohnten die T.iidschigod. Im Osten. am Arghun- 
Flusse, zwischen Kulun und Buin-nor. lag das Gebiet der Talar, noch 
weiter ostlich das des Dschamuga. Siidostlich lebten die kleinen Stamme 
der Hongkirat, Ikiras, Horlas. Diirben, Hatakin und Surdschut (im Que.i- 
gebiet des Khalka-Flusses). Im Westen lag das grolie Reich der Naim n, 
im Nordwesten die kleinen Gebiete der < drat und Dseh. <dscher.it, in h Iber 
Abhangigkeit von den Xaiman. Das Land der letztgen.mnten war in zwe: 
Teile geteilt: nbrdlich des heutigen Kobdo herrschte Tavan Khan, siidlic'a 
Buyuruk. Im Siidwesten sc’nlossen sich Hsi Hsia . die Uiguren und Hs. 
Liao (Karakitai) an. Im Siiden lag das Reich der Tschin < Jutsrhen), ;m 
Stidosten u aren die Wcideplatze der < Jngut. 

Im Jahre 1 167 starb Vesugai. Temudsclnn war erst dreizehn lahre ait 
und die Mehrzahl seines Stammes schloh sich den Taidschigod an. Spaterhin, 
als Temudschin heranwuchs, fiirchteten die Taidschigod, da.B er ihnen 
gefahrlich werden konnte, nahmen ihn gefangen und wollten ihn tiaten. 
Lr entkam durch die Flucht und wurde von Torgan schara, dem Vater 
des Dschilagon (Anm. 1351, aufgenommen. \'on hier kehrte er erst zu 
seiner Mutter und seinen Briidern zurlick und holte sich d.mn seine Briut 
vom Stamme der Hongkirat. Mit dieser und seinen Briidern suchte er 
Wang-Khan (Ong-Khan. Anm. 100). das Oberhuupt der Kerait auf und 
erneuerte den Freundschaftsbund. der diesen mit seinem Veter verbunden 
hatte. Im Jahre 1177 iiberfiel eme Horde der Merged das L iger Temu- 
dschins am Fufie des Burkhen-Berges und raubte dessen jugendliche Gattin. 
Er selbst entkam in die Berge. Er rief die Hilfe Wang- Khans an, welcher 
sich mit Dschamuga, dem Chef der Dschuirat (Anm. 60 1. verband, die Merged 
iiberfiel und Temudschin seine Frau zuriickgnb. Dschamuga war ein ent- 
fernter Yerwnndter und Jugendfreund unde. Anm. 107) Temudschin^. der 
jetzt durch mehr als ein Jahr sein Lager teilte. bis er (lessen Mibtrauen 
gewahr werdend eines Nachts entwich. Yiele Stammesgenossen vcrlieben 
Dschamuga und gingen zu Temudschin liber, dessen Gefolgsch.,ft immer 
mehr zunahm. 

Das Yuan-schi iibergeht diese Ereignisse, die das Weitere erst \er- 

standlich machen, und fiihrt uns umermittelt in den Konfhkt zwischen 

Temudschin und Dschamuga ein. Kurz vorher war Wang-Khan von den 

Naiman besiegt worden und zu den Karakitai geflohen. Als er von der 

zunehmenden Macht Temudschins horte. karn er zuriick und gewann mit 
dessen Hilfe seine Unebhangigkeit wieder. Dschamuga , welchen der 
Abfall seiner Leute a.ufgebracht hatte, suchte Streit nut Temudschin und 
die>er zog sich aus dem Kampfe sehr geschwiicht an die Ufer des Onon 
zuriick. Dies ist die Episode, iiber welche das Yuan-schi unmittelbar nach 
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dem Tode Vesugais berichtet (fol. 4a). Im Jahre 119b, als Tschin gegen 
die Tataren Krieg fiihrte. unterstiitzte Temudschin im A'ereine mit Wang- 
Khan den Kaiser gegen diese seine Erbfeinde und brachte ihnen eine 
Niederlage bei. Damit gewann er wieder an Macht und Ansehen und 
erregte die Eifersucht Dschamugas. Dieser brachte eine Koalition der 
siidostlichen Stamme zusannnen, welche ihn zum Gur-Khen erheben wollten 
und verband sich mit den N.iiman, den Merged, den Oirat, den Taidschi- 
god und den Saldschigod, um 1 emudschin und Wang-Khan anzugreifer. 

1 1201). Die letzxren, von dem Plane unterrichtet, stellten sich ihren 
Feinden gemeinsam entgegen und schlugen sie am Buin-See. Hieruuf 
verfolgte Temudschin die Taidschigod nach Xorden bis zum Onon. walirenc 
Wang-Khan den Dschatnuga nach listen bis zum Arghun zuriickdrangte 
und zur Unterwerfung zwang. Dieser Sieg wird im Yuan-sell; (fol. 7 b und 
Sa) in zwei Siege ausgesponnen, wofiir jeder Anhalt fehlt. 

Wang-Khan hatte durch diesen Erfolg einen weit grolieren Macht- 
zuwachs erfahren als Temudschin: doch ihre Freundschaft blieb besteher. 
und als Wang-Khan im Jahre 1202 einen Revanchekrieg gegen die 
Naiman fiihrte, mubte 'Femudschin seinem Verbiindeten Gefolgschaft leisten. 
liuyuruk, welcher fiber den Siiden des Reiches herrschte, wurde iiber da- 
Altai- Gebirge getrieben und bis zum Bordo-See verfolgt. Auf dem Riick- 
marsche stellten sich den Siegern Hilfstruppen des Tavan-Khan entgegen. 
Wang-Khan suchte sich dem Kampfe zu entziehen. wurde aber vom Feinde 
hart bedriingt und schliellilich nur durch den Beistand Temudsohins befreit. 
In die Heimat zuriickgekehrt feierten die beiden Waffengetahrten ein Fes: 
der Verbriiderung. Jetzt waren die machtigsten Gegner im Osten und 
Westen iibenvunden. Nur die Merged waren mcht unterworfen, waren aber 
schwach und bildeten keme Gefahr. Temudschin benutzte die Gelegenher. 
um vier Stiimme der Tataren unter seine P.otmdliigkeit zu bringen. W T ang- 
Khan unternahm auf eigene Faust einen Raubzug gegen die Merged unti 
eroberte reiche Beute. Es konnte nicht ausbleiben , dab zwischen den 
beiden Rivalen ein Kampf um die Suprematie entbrannte. Dschamuga, 
der sich iin Gefolge Wang- Khans befand, gewann Eintlub auf >angk’ur, 
(Singun 129), den Sohn Wang-Khans. und bewog diesen zu einem Uber- 
fall auf Temudschin. Dieser unterlag und konnte nach der Schlacht nur 
etvva 4000 Reiter um sich sammeln. Ein Aussohnungsversuch mifilang. 
Stets in Gefahr, von seinem machtigen Nachbar iiberrumpelt zu werden. 
zog Temudschin weit fort nach Norden und lieli sich im heutigen Gebiete 
der Burjaten in der Xahe des Baikal -Sees nieder. W'ang-Khan hatte jetzt 
die ganze nordliche Mongolei zu einem Reiche vereinigt und keinen eben- 
biirtigen Gegner. Es war ein tollkiihnes Unternehmen, dab Temudschin 
nach Siiden aufbrach um an ihm Rache zu nehmen. Es mubte mit List 
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angefangen werden. Er sandte Boten vor.ius, die mit demiitigen Worten 
das Mitleid Wang-Khans ervvecken und seinen Verdacht einschlafern sollten. 
Durch diese erfuhr er, dab im feindlichen Lager ein grolies Trinkgelage 
stattfand und niemand daran dachte zu den Waffen greifen zu miissen. 
Temudschin kam in Eilmarschen herbei, iiber.hel das Lager und machte 
sich zum Herrn liber das Gebiet und Volk des Wang-Khan (1203). Im 
folgenden Jahre sah sich Temudschin abermals einer starken Koalition 
gegeniiber. L T nter der Eiihrung Tnyan-Khans verbanden sich die Naiman, 
die Oirat, die Saldschigod, die Merged und die kleinen Stamme des Siid- 
ostens gegen ihn. Er kam ihrem Angrifte zuvor, ging nach Westen und 
schlug die Gegner in der Region des Kangai-Gebirges. Tayan wurde gefangen, 
fast alle Stamme unterwarfen sich; nur die Merged mu (i ten im Herbst 
noch einmal bezwungen werden. Mit der Eroberung dieser „Hochburg“ 
war die Herrschaft Temudschins iiber die ganze Mongolei hergestellt. Er 
konnte sich jetzt nach auswarts wenden und begann 1205 mit einem 
Raubzuge gegen Hsi Hsiu, das Reich der Tanguten. Im Jahre 1206 hielt 
er an den Quellen des Onon die grofre Fiirstenversammlung ab, bei welcher 
er zum Khan aller Khane (dies ist angeblich die Bedeutung von Dschengis- 
Khan) ausgerufen wurde. 

Von hier wird das Yuan-schi verliililicher, die Chronologie geordneter: 
1207 wurde der zweite Feldzug gegen Hsi Hsia unternommen und 
Wulianghai, der Wohnsitz der Kirgisen, unterworfen. 
x 208 wurden die Reste der Merged und Xaiman besiegt : Toto, das Haupt 
der ersteren, iiel im Kampfe, Kiitschliik (264J, der Chef der Naiman. 
floh zu den Uiguren und den Karlik (302;, wurde iiberall abgewiesen 
und far.d schlielilich ein Asyl beim Gur-Khan der Karakitai. 

1209 die Uiguren unterstellen sich der Oberhoheit des Grolikhan: ein 
dritter Feldzug gegen Hsi Hsia endet mit der Einnahme der Flaupt- 
stadt Hsingtsch’ing (Xinghsia) und der Gewahrung eines Friedens. 

1210 erster Zusammenstob mit Tschin; Einnahme der Feste Vuscha-pao. 
12 1 1 Unterwerfung der Karlik; zweiter Feldzug gegen Tschin; die Mongolen 

dringen bis Tschiiyung-Kuan und Peking (314) vor. Kiitschliik be- 
machtigt sich der Herrschaft in Karakitai. 

1212 Fortsetzung des Kampfes mit 'Fschin; Peking wird eingeschlossen, 
Tat’ung (die westliche Hauptstadtj angegriften. Dschengis-Khan 
wird verwundet und zieht sich zuriick. Im Herbst wird Liaoyang 
(die bstliche Iiauptstadt) genommen. 

1213 nach einem Siege iiber Tschin werden samtliche Stiidte von Ho-pei 
und Hotung (nordlich des gelben F'lussesj in Besitz genommen. 

1214 Friede mit Tschin. Dieses verlegt die Hauptstadt nach Pien (K’aifeno-). 
Muhuli zieht auf die Eroberung von Liaotung aus. 
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1215 Peking belagert, ein Entsatzheer der Tschin geschlagen, die Stadt ge- 
nommen. Eine Expedition riickt von Hsi Hsia gegen Kuantschung 
(Schansi) vor. 

1216 Dschengis kehrt nach dem Xorden der Mongolei zuriick. 

1217 Muhuli, zurn Oberbefehlshaber im Siiden ernannt, erobert fast alle 
Distrikte in Ho-pei, Schantung und Schansi. Ein Aufstand der 
Turned 1 5-35) und der Kirgisen wird von Dschudschi unterdriickt. 

121S Krieg mit Hsi Hsia: die Hauptstadt wird eingeschlossen; der Konig 
tiieht nach dem westlichen Liang (546). Korea sendet eine Tribut- 
mission. Mongolische Truppen verfolgen Kiitschliik bis iiber Kasch- 
gar hinaus und toten ihn in den Bergen des Ts'ungling (Pamir). 

1219 In Hwarezm (301) werden Abgesandte des Grobkhans ermordet. 
Es wird eine grofie Expedition beschlossen und der Plan hierfiir 
entworfen, doch das Unternehmen wegen I'uttermangel verschoben. 

1220 Dschengis -Khan verbringt den Sommer am Irtisch und sammelt 
Streitkrafte fiir den Kriegszug im Western Die Chefs der Uiguren 
und der Karlik und der Konig von Almalik stellen Kontingente. Im 
Herbst nimmt der Kaiser Otrar (das Yuan-schi bringt die Eroberung 
dieser Stadt falschlich zweimal: im Jahre 1219 unter dem Xamen 
Etala, 1220 unter dem Xamen Wot’olor); dann tibersetzt er den 
Syr- Flub, durchquert die Wiiste und erobert nacheinander Buhara 
und Samarkand (die Eroberung dieser beiden Stadte ist im Yuan-schi 
ebenfalls zweimal — im Jahre 1220 und wieder 1221 — eingetragen). 
Tschebe wird zur Yerfolgung des Sultans von Hwarezm, Dschalal 
ad-din (6217, nach dem Westen entsandt. 

1221 Dschebe treibt den Dschalal bis zum Kaspi-See zuriick und gibt 
dann die Verfolgung auf. Dschudschi greift die alte Hauptstadt von 
Hwarezm, Urgendsch (595.), an und bringt sie nach hartniickigem 
Widerstande zu Fall. Der Kaiser lagert am „Eisernen Tor' 1 (581) 
und laftt durch Tului erst alle Orte nordlich des Amu-daria besetzen 
und dann nach Horasan vorstoQen, dessen Stadte nacheinander in 
seine Hande fallen. 

1222 Dschalal ad-din hat inzwischen neue Krafte gesammelt und sich in 
Gha/na festgesetzt. Gegen ihn zieht Dschengis-Khan im F’riihjahr 
aus, tibersetzt den Amu, nimmt Balch I594) und steigt zum Schnee- 
gebirge (Hindukusch) auf, wo er in der Feste Talikan haltmacht. 
Die \ orhut trifft mit Dschalal zusammen und erleidet eine Schlappe. 
Der Kaiser eilt herbei; es korauit am Westufer des Indus zum Kampfe. 
Dschalal tiieht tiefer nach Indien hinein und Bela wird zu seiner Yer- 
folgung entsandt. Der Kaiser verbringt den Sommer in Beruan (632), 
zieht seine Truppen aus den Schneebergen zuriick und geht im Herbst 
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iiber den Amu und Syr zuriick nach Khokand. In diesem Jalire 
hatte Dschebe den Kaukasus iiberschritten und das Gebiet von 
Kiptschak erobert. 

1223 Das Reich Hwarezm war nunmehr fast ganz unterworfen und 
allenthalben wurden darugntschi (Gouverneure 633) eingesetzt, welche 
Ordnung hielten. Dschebe hatte inzwischen einen Sieg iiber die Russen 
errungen, zwei ihrer Fiirsten gefangen genommen und kehrte nach 
Pliinderung vieler Stadte iiber die Wolga (i. e. nbrdlich des Kaspischen 
Meeres) nach dem Osten zuriick. 

1224 in diesem Jahre stellt der 70 jahrige Dschengis-Khan den Kriegszug 
im Westen ein und kehrt in seine Heirnat zuriick, wo er erst im 
folgenden Jahre anlangt und seine Truppen reichlich belohnt. 

1226 wird der Krieg gegen Hsi Hsia wieder aufgenommen und die I'este 
Heischui (Venting 645) erobert. Der Kaiser nimmt Sonimerquartier 
am Berge Tsch’uhun (im Gebiete des heutigen Alaschan, westlich 
von Ninghsiaj. Das westliche Liang (die heutigen Distrikte Kan-tschou, 
Liang-tschou und Su-tschou umfassendj wird genommen. Gegen 
Ende des Jahres geht der Kaiser gegen Lin-tschou (einen stark be- 
festigten Platz siidostlich der Hauptstadt Ninghsia) vor und schlagt die 
zum Entsatze herbeikommenden Truppen. Gleich/eitig wird die 
siidliche Hauptstadt der Tschin (K’aifeng) von den Mongolen em- 
geschlossen. 

1227 Der Kaiser lalit ein Heer zur Beiagerung von Ninghsia zuriick. 
setzt iiber den gelben Fluft und nimmt die Stadte Lint ao und Hsininu. 
Dann begibt er sich zur Sommerfrische nach dem Liup'an-Berge. 
Hier erreicht ihn die Nachricht von der Unterwerfung der Hsi Hsia. 
Im achten Monat stirbt der Kaiser in seinem Reisequartier siidostlich 
von Hot’ao. Zufallig war der Herrscher von Hsi Hsia dahin ge- 
kommen um ihm zu huldigen. Er wurde hingerichtet und dann erst 
das Ableben des Kaisers bekannt gegeben, dessen Leichnam nach 
den Ufern des K erulen-Flusses gebracht wurde. 

Dies ist der durch Kollationierung der verschiedenen Ouellen gewonnene 
Rahmen, in welchen sich alle Details einfiigen miissen. Die an dem 
Yuan-schi geiibte Kritik trifft keineswegs den Ubersetzer. Dieser hat sich 
vielmehr die grofite Miihe gegeben durch Beigabe von mehr als 100c 
Anmerkungen den an sich ungeniebbaren Text zu beleben und nutzbar 
zu machen. Die geographischen Erlauterungen sind allerdings ungeniigend. 
eine griindlichere Durcharbeitung der Geographie der Mongolenzeit, fiir 
welche geniigend Material vorhanden ist, hatte sich gelohnt, lag aber vvohl 
nicht in der Absicht des Verfassers. Hierauf naher einzugehen fehlt hier 
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der Raum. Auch das Literatur-Yerzeichnis ist unvollstiindig. Es ist er- 
freulich zu erfahren, dub wir bald der Yeroffentlichung einer umfassenden 
Darstellung der Geschichte der Mongolen ,.von berufenster Seite“ entgegen- 
sehen diirfen. Angesichts der Mangelhaftigkeit der chinesischen Geschichte 
ware eine kritische Beurbeitung gerade dieser Periode unter Heranziehung 
aller Quellen des Ostens und Westens eine sehr verdienstvolle Arbeit. 
Nachdem eine solche in Aussicht steht, konnen weitere Ausfiihrungen 
fiigiich bis zu ihrem Erscheinen verschoben werden. 

A. von Rosthorn 


ME TI: des Su/ntlethikers und seiner Schuler philosuphische Werke 
Zum ersten Male vnllstandig uberset/.t. mit austuhrlieher Ein- 
leitung. erlauternden und textkritischen Erklarunpen \orsehenvon 
Professor Alfred h'orke. Berlin 1922. Kommissionsverlag - der 
Yeremigunq wissenschattlicher Yerieger (Mitteilungen des Seminars 
fur Orientalische Sprachen . . . zu Berlin. Beiband zum Jahrgang 
XXIII/XXY) Seiten XIY. 638. Preis: Gz. 15. - mal Schlusselzahl 

Professor Forke has in this book accomplished a gigantic task. 
Certainly no Chinese philosopher has ever been handled in Europe with 
a more laborious and unremitting zeal. For years Me Tse ‘ had loomed 
like a mysterious island planted across the fairway of the Chinese Classics, 
unexplored save for a few summaries and extracts, — a kingdom into 
which we might not enter till China herself had unbarred the gates. < )ur 
long ignorance of Me Tse is indeed a singular testimony to the dependence 
of European scholarship upon Chinese. The Assyriologist, the Egyptologist 
stands on his own legs; the sinologue rides upon the back of native 
commentators anti scholiasts, lexicographers and encyclopaedists. 

The name of Sun I-jang jjf| pervades Professor Eorke's book 

and, but for the labours of Sun and the group of friends who worked with 
him at the end of the 19 th century, the task of preparing this German 
edition would have been a hundred times more difficult. 

The long neglect of Me Tse in China is obviously due to the fact 
that no sect required his services as a patriarch. The magical Taoist 
Church of the Middle Ages took possession of Lao Tzu and Chuung Tzu; 
the semi — Buddhicized philosophers of Sung retained Confucius as .1 some- 
what inappropiate sponsor for speculation which he would not have under- 

: For com enitnce I retain Professor lorke’s localization. thoiiLpi jn other proper 
names I shall use the Wade si stem. 
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stood. Only Me Tse went begging, there was no room for another prophet 
of the terrc-a-terre. 

To some extent the European “discovery" of Me Tse antedates the 
Chinese. The attention paid to him during the second half of the 19 th 
century was almost entirely due to a strange misconception. Faber, in 1877, 
discovered that Me Tse was a “socialist". The term at that date inspired 
deep horror, mixed with the inevitable accompaniment of fascination. Faber 
was obsessed by the newly-invented bogey and it would, clearly, have 
figured in any book that he might have written at the time. It would not 
be worth while to show here that Me Tse’s teaching has nothing in common 
with socialism in any known acceptation of the word. 

Another misconception has helped to popularize Me Tse, but chielly 
in China itself. It has been supposed that the third section of the book 
contained (in fragments) both a reasoned theory of perception and 
a scheme of syllogistic logic. Chang Ping-lin If; ijjlj $|j- in his Kuo Ku 
Lun Heag [g jfrjf pjj ^fj 1 has even gone so far as to suggest that 
Me Tse's l tfc and d' correspond to our Major and Minor Premise. 

A third aspect of Me Tse’s teaching has recommended him to mam- 
young Chinese in recent years. He has been hailed as a pacifist, — for 
example, by Mr. Z. L. Yih in the last number of this journal. It may lie 
remarked in passing that the distinction which Me Tse draws between 
offensive and defensive warfare has furnished the excuse for almost every 
important war in history. Invariably each side claims that it has been 
wantonly attacked, and the truth is extremely difficult to ascertain. Only- 
in extreme examples (e. g. the British Conquest of Burma, and even this 
unprovoked assault was represented as the deliverance of an oppressed 
people) is it quite clear to all concerned that a war is aggressive. Me Tse 
does not face this difficulty. 

In judging the works of a philosopher some people tend to ask 
whether the teaching is true; others it is useful. The ( 'hinese have alwa\s 
tended to use the second of these two standards. In attacking Buddhism, 
for example, the orthodox have always sought to show rather that its 
doctrines were conducive to bad government than that they were untrue. 
And with regard to Me Tse we must certainly agree (even if we cannot 
believe in all his doctrines) that the world would have been a much 
happier place if he had succeeded in converting it to his opinions. Even 
the cult of the Supernatural and the absence of music would be a small 
price to pay for universal peace and goodwill. 

1 ful. 135 recto, in If; ^ # 
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But Me Tse does not only recommend his doctrines to us on the 
ground of their utility. He is constantly trying to prove the truth of his 
views; in fact, he makes a parade of logical method. This is the unsatis- 
factory side of his book, for his arguments are almost without exception 
hopelessly weak. Moreover, his whole method of expression is common- 
place and nerveless. His sayings seldom ring afterwards on one's head 
as those of Confucius are wont to do. "We do not understand life; how 
can we hope to understand death?” ‘—sayings such as this have a majesty 
that Me Tse never achieved. 

But were he a far worse philosopher than he is, the rarity of ancient 
Chinese books would still make his task a precious storehouse of infor- 
mation. — religious, philological, historical. It is particularly regretable that 
only one chapter of the section BJj ^ ("Klarheit liber die Geiater") sur- 
vives. for in many ways this is the most interesting part of the book. Is 
it quite certain that "Klarheit iiber die Geister’’ was the original meaning 
of the title? The section is elsewhere quoted as "The Paying of 

Honour to the Dead”. If this is a paraphrase of BFJ it seems probable 
that BJj is a verb and that the title means "Giving Light to the Dead”. 
I suggest that ju>t as m ft are the utensils used to ‘'give light' 1 ( /. f. life) 
to the dead, so m <n is to perform those ceremonies which give "light 
to the darkness” of the dead beyond the grave. The rendering "Klarheit 
liber die Geister” is of course usual and may have been influenced by 
the sentence /ff Pf L'f'l °JJ t ? which occurs later on (p. 344 of the 
translation). Here HjJ obviously means "klar v erden , but the text only 
gives sense when an additional negative has been supplied and is there- 
fore to some extent uncertain. 

I have hitherto spoken of "Me Tse'’ .is if he were one person. It 
is, however, generally agreed that whereas most of the book has some 
connection with Me Tse’s own teaching, other parts (such as the "Dia- 
lectic” and "Treatise on War”) were produced by members of this school 
long after the master’s death. The latter, which is technical, need not 
here concern us. But it is of immense importance to enquire whether the 
former does indeed (as asserted by recent Chinese writers) contain logical 
and epistemological enquiries and if so. to what point they are pushed. 
That certain logical problems had occured to Me Tse 2 is evident. He 
had noticed that the term “horse” was of wider application than the 
term "white horse” and that it might be true of an object to say both 
that it was "white" and that it was "hard”. I do not see that any s\ste- 


1 4; 'LI' 5E- 

2 I here mean the writer of the chapters in question 
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matic effort to solve these problems is evident in these chapters. Still less 
do I see in them any "theory of perception'’. Hu Shill 1 seems to me to 
have built up the theory by combining stray sentences widely scattered 
about the text and taking no account of what lies between. This may be 
the only way to make sense of the text, but it does not follow that the 
Mehist writer originally meant anything like what his interpreter makes 
him mean. It must be admitted that here tas frequently; Mr. Hu is much 
better reading than the text which he expounds. 

Professor Forke would. I am sure, be the first to acknowledge that 
the Dialectik is the least successful part of his book, just as the corre- 
sponding chapters are the least successful of Sun I-jang’s. 1 gather that 
Hu Shih's work was not familiar to him at the time when these chapters 
were translated. I doubt whether the perusal of them would have lead 
him to a very different interpretation. A. Waley 

J. PERCY BRUCE: CHU HSIAXD HfS MAS TERS. An Indroductn-n 
to Chit Hsi and the Sun if School of Chinese Philosophy . Probst- 
hatn & Co.. London 1923. 

do. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUM AX XATURE BY CItU 
HSI. translated from the Chinese with Notes. Probsthain N Co. 
London 19 22. 

Uiese beiden Bande gehoren ohne Zweifel zu den bedeutendsten Lr- 
scheinungen auf deni Gebiet der sinologischen Forschung der letzten Jahre. 
Der Yerfasser hat dadurch die Gedankenwelt eines der scharfsinnigsten 
chinesischen Philosophen. welcher unverdienterweise bis jetzt allzu sehr 
vernachLissigt ist, nicht nur seinen engeren Fachgeno^en, sondern auch 
weiteren Kreisen, welche an der Kultur und Philosophic Chinas und des 
Fernen Ostens Interesse nehmen. niiher gebracht und sich dadurch eine 
angesehene Stellung unter den Chinaforschern gesichert. Chu I Isi, der 
erste Philosoph der Sung Zeit und wohl der grdlite Denker. den die 1110- 
aerne chinesische Philosophic aufzuweisen hat. hinterlieli bei seinem Tode 
im Jahre 1200 n. Chr. Tausende von Anhangern und sein System hat bis 
auf den heutigen Tag den chinesischen Geist beherrscht. Seine Welt- 
anschauung ist die der meisten gebildeten Chinesen und ea verlohnt sich 
daher wohl, sie etwas griindlicher kennen zu lernen. Bruce riihmt an Chu 
Hsi seine grofce dialektische Gewandtheit, seinen durchdringenden Geist, die 
Scharfe seiner Methode und die Klarheit seiner Stils. Ks ist nicht zu- 
treffend, wenn Grube und andere annehmen. dab Chu Hsis Hauptbedeutung 

! + g Iff Q jfc fc $|- 
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in seinen Kommentaren zu den Konfuzianischen Schriften liege. Chu Hsi 
1st nicht nur der beste Kommentator, den China besitzt, und ein eminenter 
Gelchrter, sondern auch ein Philosoph allerersten Ranges, der den Konfuzius 
weit iiberragt und noch viel mehr hatte leisten kbnnen, wenn er sich frei 
entfaket hatte. und nicht als Chinese an die fiir heilig erachteten Klassiker 
gekettet gewesen ware, mit denen er sein System wohl oder libel in Ein- 
klang bringen mutte. Er gleicht darin den Scholastikern. welche auch in 
ihrem philosophischen Fluge stets dutch die heilige Kirche zuriickgehalten 
wurden. Das vorliegende Werk wird mit dazu beitragen, Chu Hsi die ihm 
gebiihrende Stelle m der Geschichte der Philosophic und in der Weit- 
literatur zu verschaffen. 

Chu Hsis eigene Philosophic ist in seinen im Jahre 1713 n. Chr. aut 
Befehl des Kaisers Kang Hsi herausgegebenen Gesamtwerken. dent fj|] 

7 7 £ » enthalten. Dieses Werk ist aus Ausziigen aus zwei altern 
Sammlungen entstanden. den Gesprachen des Chu Hsi und den Gesam- 
melten kleinern Schriften, numentlich Briefen. welche der Philosoph nv.t 
Schiilern und Gegnern gewechselt hat. Die Gesprache sind von den Schiilern 
in verschiedenen Sammlungen aufgezeichnet und dann zu einer zusammen- 
gestellt. Aus diesent grollen Werke hat der Verfasser die Biicher 42 4S 
zum ersten Male libersetzt. Sie enthalten vor allem die Ethik des Chu Hsi. 
aber auch sehr viel Metaphvsisches, Xaturphilosophisches und Psycholo- 
gisches und fiihren den Titel , |' / t If , ..Philosophic der menschlichen Xatur' . 
ein Ausdruck, der spa ter zur Bezeichnung der gesamten Philosophie der 
Sung Zeit benutzt worden ist. Die Grundlagen der Metaphysik des Chu 
Hsi linden sich in den Buchern 49- 51 mit dem Titel ff. ^ Li Ch‘i. 
Nur Buch 49 ist im Jahre 1S74 vom Canon Me Clatchie als Confu- 
cian Cosmogony iibersetzt und zum Teil auch vom Pater Stanislas 
le Gall S. J. in seiner kleinen Schrift Le l’hilosophe Tchou Hi, Sa 
Doctrine, Son Influence, 1S94. Mit diesem Teil der Philosophie des 
Chu Hsi beschaftigt sich Bruce sehr eingehend in dem einfiihrenden Bande. 
worin er eine systematische und kritische Darstellung des ganzen Systems 
gibt. Er beginnt mit den ..Meistern' 1 und Yorgangern des Philosophen. 
den sogenannten jfi 7 : Chou Tun-i. Shao Yung, den beiden Ch eng 
und Chang Tsai. Wir erhalten eine kurze Biographic eines jeden von 
ihnen nebst einer Angabe ihrer Werke, die ganz kurz skizziert werden. 
Auffallend ist, dab der Verfasser bei der Besprechung des T'ai-chi t'u- 
shuo und des T'ung-shu v. der Gabelentz' und Grubes t bersetzungen 
nicht zitiert, wahrend er sonst vollstandige I.iteraturangaben zu bringen 
pilegt. Yersteht er kein Deutsch, oder halt er es nicht tiir notig, auch die 
deutschen Forschungen zu beriicksichtigen? Jeder Sinologe von irgend- 
welcher Bedeutung sollte die M'eltsprachen Deutsch, Enghsch, Franzosisch 
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verstehen. Gerade die Zeitschrift Asia Major wird den Fachgenossen klar 
vor Augen fiihren, wie intensiv gerade auf dem Gebiet der Chinaforschung 
.aueh in Deutschland gearbeitet wird. 

Die Biographie des Chu Hsi ist recht ausfiihrlich, so dab man ein 
anschauliches Bild dieses grolien Mannes gewinnt. Bei der Angabe seiner 
zahlreichen Werke hatte vielleicht zwischen den Kommentaren, den Aus- 
gaben fruiterer Schriftsteller und den eigenen Werken des Philosophen 
scharfer geschieden werden konnen. Das bekannte Geschichtswerk T' ung- 
chien kang-mu wird als ein Werk des Chu Hsi angefiihrt, wahrend es 
doch nur unter seiner Leitung von seinen Schiilern verfalit sein soli. 

Die Ubersetzung der Werke des Chu Hsi macht weniger Schwierig- 
keiten als diejenige anderer philosophischer Schriften, da sie in einern sehr 
einfachen Stile geschrieben sind, welcher der heutigen Umgangssprache 
sehr nahe kommt. Schon Chu Hsi hat das Problem, welches heute wieder 
die Geister beschaftigt, ob die sehr schwierige und dabei sehr ueldeutige 
und unbestimmte Schriftsprache durch die viel einfachere, klarere und 
scharfer bestimmte Umgangssprache ersetzt werden kann, gelost und ge- 
zeigt, dab auch die schwierigsten philosophischen Probleme sich in einer 
gehobenen und veredelten Umgangssprache sehr gut und mit vollkommener 
Klarheit behandeln lassen. Der Text des Chu Hsi ist meist ohne grolie 
Miihe richtig zu verstehen und Bruce hat ihn durchweg richtig iibertragen. 
Die Schwierigkeit liegt nicht ini Verstehen des Inhalts, sondern in der 
Terminologie. Das ist eine Klippe, an welcher Me Clatchie vollkommen 
gescheitert ist, auf <leren Uberwindung Le Gall freiwillig verzichtet hat und 
an welcher Bruce nicht ganz unversehrt vorbeigekommen ist. Trotzdem 
Chu Hsi seine Hauptbegriffe immer wieder erkllirt und sie von den ver- 
schiedensten Seiten beleuchtet, ist es doch schwer, dafiir die richtigen 
Aquivalente in europliischen Sprachen zu finden, welche einerseits die Ge- 
danken des Philosophen und den chinesischen Ausdruck einigermaben 
wiedergeben und andererseits aucli unseren mit dem Worte verkniipften 
Vorstellungen entsprechen. Das kommt ganz besonders bei den beiden 
Grundbegritfen des ganzen Systems ^ Ch'i und JJ1 Li zur Geltung. 

Me Clatchies Wiedergabe durch „Luft" und ,.Schicksal“ ist ganz 
verfehlt. Me Clatchie mag ein guter Theologe gewesen sem, von Philo- 
sophic hatte er keine Ahnung. Le Gall erklart Ch'i richtig als Materie. 
Li soil Form oder Formalprinzip bedeuten. Le Gall mag in den 
Fubtapfen des katholischen Philosophen Aristoteles wandeln. aber Chu Hsi 
war kein Aristoteliker unrl kannte den aristotelischen Begritf der Form 
nicht. In seiner Ubersetzung iibertragt Le Gali die beiden Begntte Ch’i 
und Li gar nicht, sondern behalt sie einfach als technische AuMriieke bei. 
Das mag bei sinologischen Lesern nicht schaden. erschwert aber doch fur 
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Xichtkenner des Chinesischen das Verstandnis aufierordentlich. Bruce be- 
sitzt. wie aus seinen sehr griindlichen Untersachungen ilber die Termino- 
logie hervorgeht. eine tiichtige philosophische Schulung. trotzdem erscheint 
mir auch seine Ubersetzung der beiden AA'orte mit „Ather“ und „Gesetz‘' 
recht anfechtbur. Er erkennt an, dal,’) Ch i Materie bedeutet. zieht aber 
dock in seiner Ubersetzung den Ausdruck Ather vor. Dieser erweckt beim 
Leser leicht falsche Vorstellungen, indem er dabei an die h\pothetische 
Substanz des Athers denkt, welche viele Xaturforscher annehmen, wahrend 
andere sie leugnen. Diesen Begriff kannte natiirlich Chu Hsi nicht, er 
wahlte den Ausdruck, weil er sich alle Materie aus den luft- oder gasartigen 
Urdiinsten entstanden dachte. An den meisten Stellen. wo er davon spricht. 
bedeutet das Wort eintach Substanz oder Materie im Gegensatz zum Geist 
und sollte daher auch mit Materie, nicht mit Ather ubersetzt werden. 

Li ist fiir Chu Hsi das hochste Weltprinzip, der Ausdruck Gesetz ist 
dafiir viel zu eng. AA’as verstehen wir unter einem Gesetz? Ein Gesetz 
ist ein Begrift', ein Gedankengebilde, eine Norm, welche wir fur bestimmte, 
stets in derselben Weise und nach denselben Regeln verlaufende Vor- 
gange aufstellen. Ein Staatsgesetz und ein moralisches Gesetz sind Normen, 
deren Beobachtung von irgend jemand verlangt wird. Ein Gesetz hat keine 
selbstlindige Existenz, es setzt stets das Vorhandensein von Dingen und von 
Personen, welche es unter Umstanden er/wingen, voraus. AA’enn keine 
Himmelskorper \oihanden bind, so gibt es auch kein Gravitationsgesetz, 
ohne chemische Substanzen keine chemischen Gesetze, ohne Organismen 
keine organischen Gesetze und ohne Menschen keine Strafgesetze. keine 
burgerlichen und keine moralischen Gesetze. Ein Gesetz kann nicht ohne 
ein Objekt, auf welches es sich bezieht, frei in der Luft schweben. Ein 
Gesetz ist kein fiir sich existierendes substantielles AVesen. Das aber ist 
das Li des Chu Hsi. „AA'as man Li und Materie riennt/’ sagt er, „sind 
entschieden zwei Dinge“ f*/r ji}| Ai ^ ;Jj. Jj!- ffy (Hsing-li ta- 
ch' iian B. 49, S. 5, v.). Da Li dem Urprinzip T'ai-chi gleichgesetzt wird, 
so ist es wie dieses ein Ding von ungeheuerer Ausdehnung , es erfiillt 
die ganze \\ elt und ist raumlich und zeitlich unbegrenzt: “ic ® 73*; ftfl 
± 1& '#J dji fB. 49, S. 13, v.) ft & — ( 1*1 ^ ( B. 49, S. S, v. ) 

Li ist ein Ding, das alles bewegt, von dem alle Bewegung in der AA r elt 
ausgeht: „Seitdem es Himmel und Erde gibt, befindet sich dieses Ding in 
ihnen und bewegt sie im Kreise. Der Tag hat seine tligliche, der Monat 
seine monatliche und das Jahr seine jahrliche Bewegung [durch die Sonne, 
den Mond und den Jupiterj. Es ist nur dieses Ding, welches sie im Kreise 

dreht:” f| ft ^ jfe. ® g M #J -'ft £ Ad ?S Wfc II- — H M — 

U ± il- — J) 4i — H ± jl- — & ii — a ± }'£• H id 

fgj ft) ft 1 W 7$ (B. 49 S. 10 r.) Li ist nicht selbst Bewegung und 
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Ruhe, aber es hat Bewegung, es ist ein Wesen, welches alle Bewegung in 
der Welt hervorruft, daher liCt sicli Li auch nicht mit Kraft iiberaetzen. 

Auf die Frage nach dem Wesen des Li antwortet der Philosoph: 
..Li ist die S'.ibstanz des Himmels" fa fa fa Hi. 42 S. 1 r. 1 indent 
unter Himmel das hochste Wesen verstanden wird. Ein Gesetz ist ein Be- 
griff und niemals Substanz. Die Gesamtsubstanz des Li ist eine bestimmte 
Grblie, uelche sich niemals iindert: jfi) Jpjl fa fa •'& ft (B. 40 

S. S. r.) Ch i ist die materielle, Li die immaterielle Substanz, wa- 
Chu Hsi so ausdriickt: „Li ist iiber alle Kbrperlichkeit erhaben, Ch'i is: 

der Kbrperlichkeit unterworfen Li ist unkorperlich, Ch i ist groi 

und enthalt Imreinheiten' 1 ffij ± fa. ^ iff ifij T fa 

Jrjp. -lilt ft |.[[ fa fpf i'i : (B. 49 S. 1). Chu Hsi fa lit Li als die 
hochste Form des Geistes, als reinen Geist und als geistige I’otenz auf. 
Chi ist der Inbegriff der Elemente: Metal!, Holz, Wasser, Feuer: Li de: 
Inbegriff der Tugenden: Wohlwollen. Gerechtigkeit, Schicklichkeit und. 
Wissen. Li schlielit im L T rzustand als T'ai-chi schon die Gefiihle: Lust. 
Zorn, Schmerz und Freude in sich, dte schon, bevor sie in die Erscheinung 
treten, potentiell im Li vorhanden sind: ^ [II] 'jfa fa fa. >i[! [ji] 

ft fc If ' r S <b. 49 s. 1, v.) m rfi £ #. eg fa 

fJJ fa . |Tn It m Z CB 49 S. 12 V.). Wie aus folgender Stelle 
und aus sonstigen Auflerungen des Chu Hsi hervorgeht, ist Li nach seiner 
Theorie der Weltgeist oder die Weltvernun ft: ,. Bevor Lust. Zorn. 
Schmerz und Freude zum Ausdruck kommen, herrscht der Zustand der 
Stille und Unbeweglichkeit. Das ist der Geist des Himmels und der 
Erde und das ist der Anfang der Welt. Die Welt hat keine zvvei Anfange. 
Daher gehen die Veranderungen und Umgestaltungen von Ch’ien und 
K'un [Himmel und Erde] und die unendliclie Mannigfaltigkeit der ver- 
schiedenen Arten der Dinge daraus hervor. Jede Form und jedes Ge- 
schbpf hat die N’atur des Himmels und Anfang und Knde Listen sich de.-- 
wegen nicht voneinander trennen. Dadurch, dab wir die.se geistige Kraft 
empfangen, werden wir zu Menschen und mnerhalD der obigen vier Aus- 
drucksformen da ruht sie in unerforschlicher Tiefe. leer und still und so. 
als wenn sie nicht benannt werden konnte. Tse Sse bezeichnet sie als im 
Gleichgewicht befindlich, da sie sich nach keiner Seite besonders hinneigt. 
Mencius nennt sie gut wegen direr volllcornmenen Reinheit und der Meister 
[Konfuziusj bezeichnet sie als Wohlwollen, da lhr Wesen in der Hervor- 
bringung des Lebens besteht“: ft- ^ fa fa fX- G|J M W fa 

-til fa £ 4- QP Jft ft 'fa Mi ± >&■ gp ill; ft fa T ± Tic fa 

Y M fa M & Mi H it- M m U)- & fa di it ffi tt- 

m if! t 4. '(f I fa ft- lit fa fa m fa fa Mj- ft 4. ?< 

-it- m m ft a. m m pi fa fa n- iss m m w- m fa w 
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« r. vr *. m -T s a it & w ts 1 1 i 4-. i7- 

a it :fv tfn m ± ^ 7 gp it £ 4 -i IS rfn V, ± H ( . 

(B. 46, S. S). Hier wendet ein Schuler des Chu Hsi auf den Weltgeist fast 
dieselben Worte an. welche die Taoisten von 'Ido gebraucben. 

Li als Weltprinzip existierte schon, ehe die Welt geschaften wurde 
til. 49, S. 6. ri. Durch seine Bewegung brachte es die Materie liervor, zu- 
erst die beiden LYsubstanzen Yin und Yang. aus denen sich dann weiter 
die fiinf Elemente entvvickelten. Ein Gesetz kann nicht ohne Obiekte. 
ohne ein Substrat existieren. wohl aber ein geistiges Wesen, welches 
..esetzmabig handelt und die Normen der zukiinftigen Dinge in sich tragt 
Mtt yji '¥/}■ tfD lL ft !fzj ± -ffi (B. 49. S. 5. v.i. 

Bruce selbst fiihlt, dab der Ausdruck Gesetz fur 1.1 viei z.u eng ist, es 
soil im weiten Sinne verstanden uerden und viel mehr als bloliie Norm 
sein. Er schreibt ihm reale. substantielle Existenz, ja sugar Selbstbewullit- 
sein zu. Aber ein selbstbewubtes Gesetz ist ein Unding, es ist dann eber. 
kein Gesetz mehr, sondern ein nach festen Normen wirkender Geist. Ir. 
dieseni Sinne kann Chu Hsi sagen: .,l,i bedeutet. dab jedes Ereignis und 
jedes Ding seine Norm hat.“ I 1 !-, IW ,yj, it "|v ‘|v ')M !|'/| ff Vl it [llj 
iS Vi ± <B. 42, S. 1 r.l. 

Was Li bedeutet. ist nach dem Gesagten vollkommen klar und d.tr- 
iiber besteht auch bei Bruce kein Zweifel. es ist der Weltgeist oder die 
Weltvernunft, es fragt sich nur, wie der Begriff zu libeisetzen ist. Der 
Ausdruck Li bedeutet im Chmesis< hen nicht Geist. sondern richtiges Prinzip 
und Yernunft. Als Vernunft haben es denn auch W. A. P. Martin und 
Grube aufgefabt. Das ist sachlich richtig, palit aber nicht filr alle Wen- 
dungen, in denen Chu Hsi das Wort gebraucht. Deshalb diirfte der Aus- 
druck Erin zip vorzuziehen sein. Er ist ebenso unifassend und farblos 
wie das chinesische Li und kann sowohl ein Gesetz, erne Norm als auch 
ein materielles oder immaterielles Wesen. einen Begriff und eine Substanz 
bedeuten. 

Da Chu Hsi ein materielles und ein immaterielles Prinzip annimmt. 
so ist man wohl berechtigt, sein System als Dualismus zu bezeichnen. 
Bruce glaubt, d.tb sich trotzdem dieser Dualismus in MonLinus auflbse. 
weil beide Prinzipien nicht als gleichwertig behandelt wlirden und das 
materielle erst vom immateriellen hervorgebracht wurde. Allein die Ent- 
stehung des einen aus dem andern andert an dem Dualismus nichts, denn 
de facto wird die Welt, wie sie nun einmal ist. von zwei entgegengesetzten 
Prinzipien beherrscht. Descartes gilt als ein Hauptvertreter des Dualismus, 
weil bei ihm Kurper und Geist als die Grundpfeiler der Welt betrachtet 
werden, obwohl auch er die Welt von Gott erschaffen labt. Der Monismus 
kennt nur ein einziges wirkliches Weltprinzip an und beseitigt das andere. 
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Es gibt einen idealistischen und einen materialistischen Monismus. Der 
erstere sieht nur den Geist als Weltprinzip an und driickt die Materie zur 
blolien Erscheinung. zum Schein, zur Vorstellung herab. Das tun die 
Taoisten und Buddhisten und unsere idealistischen Philosophen wie 
Berkeley, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer. Fiir den Materialisten dagegen hat 
nur die Materie wirkliche Existenz und der Geist ist nur eine Funktion 
derselben. Demnach mu& Chu Hsi als Dualist gelten und er ist mit Recht 
von \V. A. P. Martin mit Descartes verglichen worden. Die naive An- 
schauung aller Menschen ist dualistisch, auch die des Christentums. Alle 
Nichtphilosophen pflegen Dualisten zu sein. 

Es erhebt sich nun aber noch eine weitere Frage: ist Chu Hsi Theist 
und glaubt er an einen personlichen Gott? Diese Frage wird allgemein 
verneint, aber von Bruce bejaht. Er stiitzt sich fur seine Ansicht auf ver- 
schiedene Textstellen, aus denen meines Dafiirhaltens gerade das Gegen- 
teil hervorgeht und welche Bruce nicht ricbtig interpretiert. Bruce hat 
recht, wenn er behauptet, dab in den alten Klussikern die Idee eines 
personlichen Gottes vorkommt, aber er irrt mit seiner Annahme, dab 
Chu Hsi in seinen Erklarungen von den alten Texten nicht habe abweichen 
wollen und dentgemab auch die Lehre vom personlichen Gotte niitiiber- 
nommen habe. Diese Lehre hat schon Konfuzius beiseite geschoben und 
Chu Hsi hat sie umgedeutet. Als strengglaubiger Konfuzianer wagte er 
natiirlich nicht, von den heiligen Texten abzuweichen, obgleich seine 
eigene Lehre nicht imtner danrit iibereinstimmte; er half sich eben, wie 
sich Theologen und Gelehrte in ahnlichen fatalen Situationen zu helfen 
pflegen, indent er die betrettenden Stellen weginterpretierte oder umdeutete. 
„Das blaue Gewolbe“, sagt Chu Hsi, „wird Himmel genannt. Was sich end- 
los im Kreise dreht, ist iener. Jetzt aber wird behauptet, im Himmel gabe 
es jernand (eine Person), welcher iiber Schuld und Verbrechen urteilt. Das 
ist sicherlich unntoglich. Wenn man aber sagt, dab es iiberhaupt keinen 
Herrscher gabe, so geht das auch nicht. Das miissen sich die Menschen 
wohl uberlegenA * |f ± fg A- il If J3 M * Z- fl & ffl> W 

m ^ m a w a Asmi n m w * -er. m m & 

M ± i: X pf- iff ^ A fir (B. 49, s. 25, r.). Hierin 

soil nach Bruce zum Ausdruck kommen, dal) der Himmel die Vorstellung 
eines personlichen Herrschers einschlielle> dab aber Chu Hsi die anthro- 
pomorphe Vorstellung eines solchen Herrschers, wie sie zu seiner Zeit 
iiblich war, zuriickweise. Mir scheint vielmehr, dab Chu LIsi die Idee 
eines personlichen Gottes und himmlischen Richters abweist, aber trotz- 
dem einen Herrscher anerkennt. Und was ist darunter zu verstehen? Der 
vorangehende Satz gibt die notige Auskunft: „Gott ist das Prinzip, welches 
die Herrschaft ausiibt 1 ’: 7k Jffi T$ it- also Gott ist nichts anderes 
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als das Weltprinzip, der Weltgeist oder die Weltvernunft, welche alles be- 
herrscht und insofern die Stelle des Herrschers einnimmt. Gott ist nicht 
eine Person A> sondern etwas Unpersonliches, ein Prinzip. Derselbe Ge- 
danke liegt den folgenden Ausfiihrungen zugrunde: „Das ist ebenso, wie 
wenn man sagt, dab Konig Wen zur.Linken und Rechten Gottes auf- 
und abstieg. Wenn jetzt behauptet wird, dal) Konig Wen wirklich zur 
Linken und Rechten Gottes gewesen sei und dab wirklich einen Gott 
glibe, lihnlich wie die Statuen, welche man in der Welt davon modelliert, 
so ist das entschieden nicht richtig, aber da die Heiligen sich so geaullert 
haben, so verhalt es sich so, dab das Prinzip vorhanden ist: % in : JX- 

x 3£ m m & * zt tx. in ^ k'i m- x a m m a ± % 

A * ti- n tit <i fsj ± *• in lit mi 0f Jjf i ± \%. X PT. 
fi fi M A in lit Sit- M W lit ffl (Chu-Tse yii-lei III, 15 , v.). Das 
soil heiben, in Wirklichkeit gibt es keinen personlichen Gott und der 
Geist des abgeschiedenen Konigs Wen kann nicht neben ihm stehen. 
Diese Ausdriicke sind bildlich aufzufassen, denn es gibt nur das Prinzip, 
den Weltgeist, von dem der Geist des Konigs Wen nur ein Teil ist, der sich 
nach seinem Tode wieder damit vereinigt. Bruce’s Ubertragung des letzten 
Satzes: “there is a sense in which what the sacred writer says is true" 
(Bd. I, S. 29 ;) ist nicht ganz korrekt. Jjg 1 st bier im technischen Sinne 
des Chu Hsi gebraucht, denn kurz vorher ist von Li und Ch'i die Rede. 

Am deutlichsten liuPoert der Philosoph seine Ansicht, wo er auf eine 
Frage nach dem Schicksal antwortet: „Jemand fragte: Bei der Ungleich- 
heit des Schicksals glaube ich, dab es nicht wirklich jemand verleiht in 
dieser Weise, sondern dab es nur die ganz unregelmalhge Vermischung 
und Verbindung der beiden Fluida [Yin und YangJ ist. Indem das erfolgt, 
was sich gerade triftt, kommen die vielen Ungleichheiten. Da das alles 
durch Menschenkraft nicht zuwege gebracht werden kann, so spricht man 
von der himmlischen Vorsehung, nicht wahr?“ — Antwort: „Ls ent- 
stromt alles der groben Quelle. Auberlich mag es so erscheinen, aber 
es gibt in Wirklichkeit niemand, der das Schicksal verliehe, denn wie 

konnte es droben eine Person geben, die dieses anordnete? Xach den 
AuBerungen des Shiking und Shuking konnte es scheinen, als ob es eine 
Person da droben giibe, welche so handelte wie an solchen Stellen, wo 
zum Beispiel vom heftigen Zorn Gottes die Rede ist- Aber auch das be- 
deutet nur, dab das Prinzip sich so verhalt. In der Welt gibt es nichts 
Erhabeneres als das Prinzip, daher hat man ihm den Namen Gott beigelegt": 

P5I k > A #• S A £ n fi ft ± M {■ in lit- E. ^ m 

JS & « £-• Fia ^ P fr {1/1. @ ft * % Jj A Is ft ■{& 

m ± ^ ft & 2?. s k £ a a u at m A- n « in 

A li. * £ m W n ± HA -f A- 1) f.J iJ A X A ffi- k 

Asia Major, Jan. 1024. 1 > 
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a is u. n * m m- m n m « a & ± /s m. * ^ 75 

m *5 ± «• ^ it W # R g a in jfc. 3*c T >S # jfc 3. 

££ Ji[ 'm' Si i (B. 43. S. 34—35)- Chu Hsi stimmt dem Fragesteller 
zu, dab es im Himmel kein persunliches Wesen = gibt, welches das 
Schicksal verleiht, sondern dal) es aus der groben (Quelle, dem Tai-chi 
oder Li, flieCit. Im Shiking end Shuking tritt ein personlicher Gott auf. 
welcher unter Umstanden gewaltig ziirnt. Xach Chu Hsi ist das blob eine 
Metapher. denn nur Li, das Weltprinzip, kommt in Eetracht. Wegen seiner 
Erhabenheit soil man ihm den Namen Gott gegeben haben, es ist aber 
kein personlicher Gott. Das ist Chu Hsis Deutung, in den Klassikern, die 
von seinem Hauptprinzip Li nichts wissen, findet sie keine Stiit/.e. 

Chu Hsi konnte gar keinen personlichen Gott annehmen. ohne sein 
gauzes System zu zertriimmern. Ein personlicher Gott, wie der des 
Christentums ist extramundan und steht liber der Welt. Chu Hsis I’rinzip, 
Li, durchflutet und erfiillt die ganze Welt in pantheistischer Weise und 
verbindet sich mit jedem Atom der Materie, Ch‘i. Es lebt in der toten 
und in der belebten Xatur und unser Geist ist ein Teil davon. Will man 
Li als Gottheit bezeichnen, so sind auch wir alle Gotter. Nun kann 
Chu Hsi natiirlich nicht plotzlich die immaterielle Substanz seines Li zu 
einem gottlichen Wesen zusammenfassen und dieses in den Himmel ver- 
setzen. Es bleibt ihm nichts anderes iibrig als die anthropomorphen 
Auberungen der Klassiker bildlich zu verstehen und iiberall sein unperson- 
liches Weltprinzip dafiir einzusetzen. 

Die erste und wichtigse Tugend Jen, welche mit Wohlwollen, Gute 
oder Humanitat wiedergegeben zu werden pHegt, iibersetzt Bruce, ob nut 
Recht, sei dahingestellt, mit Lie be und macht Chu Hsi zum Philosophen 
der Liebe. Nicht Chu Hsi, sondern Me Ti ist der Philosoph der Liebe. 
Die Ubertragung der vier Qualitaten des Hexagramms Ch'ien im Viking, 
welche Chu Hsi in seine Theorie mit verarbeitet hat, als Ursprung. 
Schonheit, Nutzen, Potentialitat, weicht von der Leggeschen Uber- 
setzung erheblich ab. Eine Untersuchung dariiber, welche Ubertragun - 
die bessere ist, wiirde uns hier zu weit fuhren. Es mbge deshalb genil^n 
auch hinter diese vier Worte ein gro&es Fragezeichen zu setzen. 

A. Forke 

ALBERT L H R h X S IT, IN: Pc-Lo-Thien. Berlin 192 d Emit 
Rowohlt Verlag. Preis: Pappbd. 7.50 

A. Pfizmaier hat es in zwei grdberen Arbeiten (Der chinesische Dichter 
Pe-Lo-Thien, Wien 1886, und Die elegische Dichtung der Chinesen Wien 
1887, Denkschriften der Akademie der Wissenschaften) unternommen, eine 
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Bliitenlese aus den Werken des chinesischen Dichters Po Chii-i den Fach- 
genossen vorzulegen. Schon der bekannte Sinologe E. v. Zach hat iin 
II. Bande seiner lexikographischen Beitrage darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 
da (5 Pfizmaier fern von China und ohne alle HilBmittel trotz alien Fleifies 
klaglich scheitern mufite. E. v. Zach hat am angegebenen Orte und im 
IV. Bande der erw'dhnten Beitrage zwei grobere Dichtungen Po Chii-i’s 
mustergiiltig iibersetzt. Weitere Ubersetzungen hat der EMterzeichnete in 
seiner Schrift „Aus den Gedichten Po Chii-i’s“, Peking 190.S. und im II. Hefte 
seiner ,,Yaria Sinica“ geboten. 

Man kann von A. Ehrenstein natiirlich nicht Kenntnis der sinologi- 
schen Literatur verlangen. Deswegen steht es ihm aber auch nicht zu, 
zu eigenen Zwecken ein Fachurteil iiber die Leistungen Pfizmaiers abzu- 
geben, indem er ihn niimlich als den .,verlall>lichsten Interpreten Pe-Lo- 
Thiens“ bezeichnet und seine ,,phitologische Akribie 11 betont. 

Ehrensteins Nachdichtungen, eine „Yeredlung“ wbrtlicher Interlinear- 
versionen nennt er sie, sind weiter nichts, als eine ohne Riicksicht auf den 
chinesischen Text und noch dazu in peius geanderte Umarbeitung mit ganz 
willklirlichen Auslassungen, bezxv. ein stellenweise ungenauer Abdruck 
der ervvahnten Arbeiten Ptizmaiers. All die beklagenswerten Mangel. Irr- 
tiimer, TJnrichtigkeiten, man kann summarisch sagen, der ganze ,,Galli- 
mathias“ (E. v. Zach, Lexikogr.tphische Beitrage III, S. 41) ist von Ehren- 
stein kritiklos ilbernommen xvorden. Unrichtig sind also schon die Angaben 
iiber den N.imen des Dichters. Xoch unrichtiger ist, was Ehrenstein iiber 
das Beamtenleben des Dichters erdichtet. Was mag sich Ehrenstein wohl 
gedacht haben, um nur ein Beispiel unter den unzahligen zu bringen, als 
er Satze abschrieb, vvie die folgenden: 

„Der Xessel Dickicht ist des Staubes Kleid." 

„Durchzogener Hagel sind die Blumenschniire.“ 
Wahrscheinlich gar nichts, sonst miibte ihm doch bei der Lektiire der 
Pfizmaierschen Ubersetzungen die schlagende Parallele mit dem beriihmten 
Spruche: „Konkave Viehzucht muCi der Xumismatik weichen“ eingefallen 
sein und dieser Einfall ihn selbst bei nur geringem dichterischen Geschmack 
von seinem anderen Einfall, den Dichter in dem Gewande Pfizmaiers 
wiedererscheinen zu lassen, abgehalten haben. DaC> aber Geschmack und 
ETteil leider stark im Schwinden begriffen sind, zeigt eine von einem ge- 
wissen Oskar Loerke in der Beilage zum Berliner Borsen- Courier Xr. 325 
erschienene, auberst schwiilstige Besprechung des literarischen Wertes des 
Ehrensteinschen Buches. Ahnliche Besprechungen riihren von Max Herr- 
mann (Prager Presse vom 27. Juli 1923), Paul Hatvani (Der Tag vom 
28. August 1923) und Max Brod (Wiener Morgenzeitung vom 16. August 

1923) her. Letzterer steht sogar nicht an, das Buch als ein „Meisterwerk‘ c 

i3 „. 
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zu bezeichnen Es ist aber fiirwahr nicht der wahre Po Chii-i, den Ehren- 
stein uns zeigt und Loerke und die nach ihm erwahnten Kritiker uns 
weismachen wollen, sondern nichts als eine geradezu klagliche Karikatur 
des groben chinesischen Dichters und Staatsmannes. Po Chii-i wurde 
von Pfizmaier schon libel genug zugerichtet. Dem Pfizmaier aber wurde 
von Ehrenstein noch iibler mitgespielt. Denn , als ob es nicht genug 
ware des Pfizmaierschen Gallimathias, so kleidet ihn Ehrenstein in seinem 
Buche in ein Deutsch, das Pfizmaier selbst nie und nimmer geschrieben 
hatte. Ich will nur erwahnen: ,,In verwesten Jahren hauste hier Rauber- 
gesind.“ „Der Vorgesetzte sauft die Zeit.“ ,,Viele Zimmer wimmeln darin.“ 
Die Beispiele liefien sich beliebig vermehren. Aber man miibte da ja das 
Buch fast ganzhch abschreiben. Auf die ganz willkiirlichen Auslassungen 
soil gar nicht eingegangen, sondern nur hingewiesen werden. Pfizmaier 
hat sich bemiiht, die chinesische Strophengliederung, so gut wie er sie 
verstand, beizubehalten. Ehrenstein stolit aber auch diese, wo es ihm paBt, 
nach Willkiir uni. 

Die Wiederherausgabe der Pfizmaierschen Akademieschriften, welche 
besser verschollen geblieben waren und mit denen schon die Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien wenig Freude hatte, kann nur als ein auberst 
ungliicklicher Mifigriff bezeichnet werden. Zu bedauern ist das deutsche 
Publikum, das aus einem solchen Machwerk, urn etwas anderes handelt es 
sich hier gar nicht, die Ideen eines chinesischen Geistesgroben kennen lernen 
soil. Leider ist es, seitdem der Gang der Ideen so vielfach nach dem 
Osten gerichtet ist, Mode geworden, dab Leute, denen ersichtlich jede 
Berechtigung und jedes Yerstandnis auf dem Gebiet der Sinologie und 
was damit zusammenhangt fehlt, sich der sinologischen Arbeiten anderer 
bemachtigen und sie rein nur zu Geschaftszwecken ausbeuten. Das vor- 
liegende Buch ist der schlagendste Beweis hiefiir. 


L. Woitsch 



We intend to publish in future 
as a supplement volume of the 
“Asia Major" : 

“Islamica” 

..A Journal devoted to the Study 
of the Languages. Arts and Civili- 
sations of the Islamic Peoples ". 

We hope thus to furnish a wel- 
come addition to similar German 
journals such as “Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft", “Zeitschrift fur Semi- 
tistik und venvandte Gebiete". "Der 
Islam", “Die Welt des Islams". "Der 
Neue Orient" etc. 

These journals are quite insuffi- 
cient for the great number of valu- 
able scientific manuscripts waiting 
for publication, and their object is 
more or less different from that 
which the “ Islamica " has in view. 
That this is the case with the "Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft", "Zeitschrift fur 
Semitistik und venvandte Gebiete", 
"Die Welt des Islams" and "Der 
Neue Orient" is clear. But even 
the "Islam" is different in that it 
has mostly refused to publish pu- 
rely linguistic manuscripts, whereas 
our publication “Islamica" will have 
room for both language and culture. 

The „ Islamica ” will publish firstly 
good articles and secondly reviews 
of books by experts and annual 
reports. At the end of each number 
special columns "Notes and Que- 


Wir gedenken kunftig a 1 s B e i - 
b a n d z u r ., A s i a RI a j o r " zu 
veroffentlichen : 

„Islamica“ 

..Zeitschrift fur die Erforschung der 
Sprachen und Kulturen der 
islamischen Volker". 

Wir hoft’en damit zu den vor- 
handenen deutschen Zeitschriften 
venvandterRichtung - „I)er Islam", 
..Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischenGesellschaft". ..Zeitschrift 
fur Semitistik und venvandte Ge- 
biete". ..Die Welt des Islams". ..Der 
Neue Orient" usw. --- cine Krgan- 
zung zu liefern. die weiten Kreisen 
hoch willkommen sein wird. Diese 
Zeitschriften genugen namlich. wie 
sich jeden Tag fuhlbarer heraus- 
stellt. m keiner Weise fur das auf 
den emschlagigen Gebieten zurzcit 
sehr starke Angebot an wertvollen 
wissenschaftlichen IManuskripten. 
und aulierdem unterscheiden sich 
ihre Aufgaben mehr odor minder 
stark von denen, die die ..Isla- 
mica" erfullen sullen. Bei den 
letzten vier der genannten funf Zeit- 
schriften springt dieser Unterschied 
ohne weiteres in die Augen. Was 
aber den ..Islam" anlangt. so hat 
sich dieser — im Gegensatz zu dem 
von uns geplanten Verfahren — 
immer gegen die Aufnahme rein 
sprachlicher Beitrage gesperrt. 

Die ..Islamic a " sullen in erster 
Linie gediegene Aufsatze und m 



ries" will be formed for short scien- 
tific notes 

In order to secure readers and 
friends for our new publication 
beyond the borders of Germany, 
especially in India and Egypt, we 
shall follow tlie line of the "Asia 
.Major” and divide the space bet- 
w een German and English articles. 

The journal will be published 
this year in the form of two double 
numbers each containing 256 pages. 
The first of these will appear to- 
gether with a double number of the 
"Asia Major” on iNIay 15 th - Later 
on it will appear quarterly, together 
with the “Asia Major”. 

We are sure the " Islamica ” will 
have the pood wishes of all those 
interested in Islamic matters, and 
beg the Orientalists to support it 
by writing for it and the Publishers 
by sending it their publications for 
review. 

Manuscripts and copies for review 
as well as letters concerning the 
management of the journal should 
be addressed to the editor Professor 
A. Fischer, ph. d.. 40 Grassistr., 
Leipzig, purely business communi- 
cations to the Asia Publishing 
Company , 5 Inselstr., Leipzig. 

The Asia Publishing Co. 

Brl NoScHixDU. r and Fr. Weller. 

Editors of the “ Asia Major" . 

A . Fischer. 

Editor of the ,, Islamica’’ . 


zweiter sachkundige Bucherbe- 
sprechungen und Jahresberichte 
bringen. I'm unsrer Xeugrundung" 
auch auberhalb Deutschlands, in- 
sonderheit auch in Landeni wie 
Indien und Agypten. Leser und 
Freunde zu sichern. werden ihre 
-\rtikel, wie die der ..Asia Major", 
ltnmer etwa zur Halfte in englischer 
Sprache abgefabt sein. 

Die Zeitschritt soil m diesemjahre 
3- Bogen stark erscheinen, und 
zwar in zwei Doppelheften von je 
16 Bogen. von denen das crste, 
zusammen nut emem Doppelheftc 
der ..Asia Major", am 15. Mai zur 
Ausgabe gelangen soil Spater soil 
sie alljahrlich in uer einzelnen 
Heften an die Dffentlichkeit treten. 

Die Herren ( Irientalisten er- 
suchen wir. die ..Islamica" durch 
fleihige Mitarbeit, die Herren Ver- 
leger. sie durch Zusendung ihrer 
einschlagigen \ erlagswerke unter- 
stutzen zu vollen. Manuskripte, Re- 
zensionsexemplare und die Schrift- 
leitung - betreftende Briete und Post- 
karten sind an den unterzeichneteii 
Herausgeber Professor Dr. A. 
FiSCHEK. Leipzig. Grassistr. 40, zu 
richten. rein geschattliche Mitteilun- 
gen an den Asia-\ erlag, Leipzig - , 
Inselstralie 5. 

A sia-V erlag. 

Bruno Sciiindli.r u. Fr. Weller, 
Herausgeber der .. A s i a M a j o r“. 
A. Fischer, 

Herausgeber der ,, I s 1 arnica". 



The Asia Publishing Co. will 
issue in the early summer 

Shawahid Indices 

(romp ilcd by 

A. Fisciier. Ph. D.. 

Professor of Oriental Languages at the Uni* 
■\er^ity of Leipzig 

and E. Braunlicii. Ph. I)., 

of the University of (ireifsuaM 

about 160 pages in 4 0 . 

This book will contain (1) an al- 
phabetical index of the rhymes and 
(2) an alphabetical index of the 
poets of all the Sawahid, i. e.. poeti- 
cal quotations which have been 
discussed, fully explained or trans- 
lated in the following works: 
STbawaih, al-Kitab. as-Santamarl, 
Sarh sozvahid Kitab Stbazvaih, az- 
Zamahsarl. al-Mufassal . Ibn \ a'Is, 
Sarh al-Mufassal. al-BatalydsI. al- 
Iq ft dab ft sarh Adab al-kuttab. al- 
AinT, Sarh as-sawaltid al-kubra , 
as-Suyuti. Sarh sawahid al-Mugni , 
'Abd al-Qadir b. 'Umar. Hizanat 
al-adab. Muhammad Baqir as-Sarit. 
Garni' as-sazrahid Abd ar-Rahlm 
al-'Abbasi, Ma'ahid at-tausfs , Ah- 
mad b. al-Amin as-SinqltT, ad-Durar 
al-lawdmi' 'aid Haiti al-hawarni , 
Muhibb ad-Dln Efendi, Sarh sa- 
zvahid al-Kassaf 'Abd al-Mun'im 
al-Gargawi, Sar/t sawahid Ibn ' Aqil 
'aid Alfiyat Ibn Malik. Oitta (Qutta) 
al-'Adawi, Sarh sazaahid Ibn 'Aqil. 
'All b. 'Utman al-Aqsahri, Sarh 
abyiit al-Kdfiya zva-l-Gami. .M11- 


Der Asia-Verlag wird im 
kummenden Eriihsommer verolTent- 
hchen : 

Scha wah id-indices 

Zusammengestellt von Proiessor 
Dr. A. Fischer. Leipzig, und 
Privatdozent Dr. li. Braunlich, 
Greifswald. etwa 20 Bogen 4'. 

Das Buch wird U) einen alpha- 
betischen Reim- und (2) emeu 
alphabetischen Dichter-Index zu 
alien Sawahid d. h. dichterischen 
Belegstellen enthalten, die m fol- 
genden Werken glossiert. kommen- 
tiert oder ubersetzt sind : 

STbawaih. al-Kitab. as-Santamari. 
Sarh sazi’dhid Kitab Sibazvaih , az- 
Zamahsari. al-Mufassal. Ibn \ a'Is. 
Sarh al-Mnfassal. al-Batalydsi. al- 
Iqtniab ft sarh Adab al-kuttab. al- 
AinT. Sarh ai-sazcahid al-kubra, 
as-Suyuti. Sarh sawahid al-Mugni. 
Abd al-Qadir b. 'Umar. IJizdnat 
al-adab. Muhammad Baqir as-Sarlf. 
Garni' as-sazaah/d, Abd ar-Rahlm 
al-'Abbasi. Ma’ahid at-tans:s. Ah- 
mad b. al-Amin a.USinqiti. ad-Durar 
al-laivami' 'aid Haul al-hozaami. 
Muhibb ad-Dln Efendi. Sarh ia- 
zi’cihid al-Kassdf 'Abd al-ilun'im 
al-Gargawi. Sarh sawahid Ibn 'Aqil 
'aid Alfiyat Ibn Malik. Oitta (Qutta) 
al-'Adawi. Sarh kazadhid Ibn' Aqil, 
'All b. 'Utman al-Aqsahri. Sarh 
alyat al-Kafiya zaa-l-Gami. Mu- 
hammad 'All al-Faiyuml. Sarh sa- 
zaahid Sudur ad-dahao , al-Hatib 



hammad 'All al-Faiyuml, Sarh sa- 
zvahui Sudilr ad-dahab , al-Hatlb 
as-Sirblnl. Sazvahid al-Qatr, Howell, 
A Grammar of the Classical Arabic 
Language, und Lane, An Arabic - 
English Lexicon. 

It will therefore open up a way 
to extremely important poetical 
material which at present it is very 
difficult to use, and will be a most 
valuable help in understanding 
the vocabulary, grammar, metric, 
aesthetics and history of the classi- 
cal Arabic poetry. 

A specimen page with subscrip- 
tion price will be sent to all those 
interested in Arabic matters. 


as-Sirbmi, Sazvahid al-Qatr, Howell, 
A Grammar of the Classical Arabic 
Language , und Lane, An Arabic- 
English Lexicon. 

Es wird also den Zugang zu 
iiberaus wichtigem, zurzeit aber 
nur sehr schwer benutzbarem poe- 
tischen Material wesentlich erleich- 
tern und wird auf diese Weise ein 
wertvolles Hilfsmittel zum Verstand- 
nis des Wortschatzes, der Gramma- 
tik. der Metrik, der Asthetik und 
der Geschichte der klassischen 
arabischen Dichtkunst bilden. 

Line Probeseite mit Subskrip- 
tionspreis wird demnachst an die 
Interessenten versandt werden. 
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JAPANISCHE WISSENSCHAFTLICHE HILFSMITTEL 
ZUR KULTUR- UND RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE 
ZENTRAL- UND OSTASIENS 


VON F. M. TRAUTZ. 

Fortsetzung. 

Im einzelnen kann zu diesen und einigen andercn Werken. die 
oben zum Teil schon genannt sind, nun etwa folgendes gcsagt werden: 

i. DasBukkyojitenfs. oben S. 151, 1) %ji A ist 1909 er- 
schienen, ein kleiner Band (15x11 cm) von 1365 Seiten. Es wurde 
auf Anregung der Buchhandlung Mugasambo M 3 E lU 5 T Tokyo, 
von funf japanischen buddhistischen Geistlichen verfaBt, die an der 
damals noch in Tokyo befmdlichen Hochschule der Shinshu JJL 
studierten; 1911 wurde diese Hochschule nach Kyoto zuriickverlegt. 
Nur wenig mehr als ein Jahr sollen die fleiDigen jungen Theologen 
zur Vollendung des uberaus reichhaltigen. kurzgefafiten Hilfsmittels ge- 
braucht haben; ihr Werk niacht ihnen alle Ehre. Die — in dem Buche 
nicht genannten — Verfasser sind: 

Akanuma Chizen 7^‘, |!j, jetzt Professor an der Shinshu- 

daigaku und Erzieher des Sohnes des (erblichen) Oberbischofs des 
Higashi Hongwanji; 

Yamabe Shugaku [JL| ^ Ijf, der fruhere Sekretar der obersten 
Behorde der Shinshu in Kyoto; beide sind auf Ceylon im Pali aus- 
gebildet und haben einge Zeit in Plngland studiert; 

Kashiwabara Yugi ^ j^f zurzeit Prediger in Onii; 

Kato Chigaku jj]l ^ Jp. zurzeit Prediger in Tokyo; aul-ierdein 
der verstorbene Kumabe Jimyo pg pp Bf]. — Alle gehoren der 
Shinshu an. 

Das kleine Werk fuhrt eine Menge buddhistischer Ausdrucke und 
besonders Personennamen auf, die in den anderen Lexika fehlen. Es 
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gibt — darin ist es einzig unter den buddhistischen Lexika -- Lebens- 
daten in der abendlandischen Zeitrechnung, ein Vorzug, der, wenn 
er in Japan allgemein Nachfolge fande, viel dazu beitruge, den japani- 
schen Hilfsmitteln weitere Verbreitung zu sichern. 

Das Lexikon ist nach dem Gojuon geordnet und verfiigt uber 
einen Index der chinesischen Zeichen (nach Strichzahl); es hat von 
1909 — 1922 neun Auflagen erlebt. A uber einigen kleinen Holzschnitten 
(Gorinto. Shibuniten) enthalt das Buch keine Abbildungen, Sanskrit- und 
Pali-Namen in lateinischer Schrift, im ganzen laut Vonvort ca. 20000 
buddhistische Fach- und Laienausdrucke, Personen-, Tempel-, Schriften- 
und Ortsnamen. 

In Anlage III sind die Abschnitte sotoba, toba. to als Beispielc 
ubersetzt; jedoch enthalt das Lexikon noch zahlreiche andere Stich- 
worte zum Stupa, zum Beispiel ranto(ba), gorinto(ba), tahoto. usw. 

2. Das Bukkyo jirin (s. oben S. 151, 2) j§^ ^ des uni 1903 

in Indien verstorbenen japanischen Sanskritisten Fujii Sensho 5 $ ^§[ JE 
ist aus seinem Nachlab 1912 herausgegeben. Bunyiu Nanjio hat die 
Durch.sicht besorgt. Der starke Band (15,5x23 cm; 916 + 64 Index- 
und 102 Anhangseiten) von ganz europaischem Aussehen enthalt eine 
Rcihe farbiger und schwarzer ganz- und doppelseitigerTafeln (wovon etwa 
ein Drittel nach europaischen Autoren) und viele Textabbildungen. Sans- 
krit- und Pali-Worte in lateinischer Umschrift und ist unter Zuhilfenahme 
der hervorragendsten abendlandischen. namentlich deutscher und eng- 
lischer Literatur bearbeitet, wovon ein Verzeichnis beigegeben 1st. Ge- 
nauere Stellenangaben bei Zitaten, praktische Zusammenfassung zu- 
sammengehoriger Zeichen und die Abbildungen stellen das Lexikon 
sachlich und technisch sehr hoch; einige kleine Unstimmigkciten (zum 
Beispiel im Abschnitt ,.Daizokyo“) wurden festgestellt. Im allgemeinen 
aber macht auberordentliche Brauchbarkeit, Reichhaltigkeit und Klar- 
heit in Anordnung und Erklarungen es zu einem Hilfsmittel ersten 
Ranges. 

Von besonderem Interesse ist ein Anhang. welcher nach dem 
Gojuon geordnet auf 102 Seiten etwa 7550 buddhistische Namen und 
Ausdrucke aus acht grundlegenden Lrklarungsschriften zusammenfaBt 
und in chinesischen Zeichen (Aussprache in Kana) nebst Angabc der 
Stelle wiedergibt. Er ist bei der Bearbeitung des Werkes mitent- 
standen und dazu bestimmt, dem Benutzer Vergleichsstellen an die Hand 
zu geben und dem Buddhologen bei seinen Forschungen zu dienen. 
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Die Bedcutung dieses Butten hasshu sakuin Jill 1 /\ Jjji ^ ij|, 
Sachregister acht verschiedener buddhistischer heiliger Bucher, genann- 
ten Index geht aus den dazu benutzten Werken hervor; sie sind mit 
kurzen Erlauterungen etwa in folgender Weise im Vorwort des Bukkyo 
jirin aufgezahlt: 

I. Das Daichidoron j® (B. N. 1169), Kommentar von 

Nagarjuna zum Hannyagyo (B. N. I (b), 2—4; K. T. XIX, 

9, c u. IO; XX, 1, 2. 3, 4) 100 kwan. 

II. Das Hokkekyo shinchu ^ fjf (nicht i. R.), Kommentar 
zu Kumarajlvas Ubersetzungen (B. N. 134 u. 137) des die Grund- 
lehren der Tendai-Sekte enthaltenden Saddharmapundarlka-sutra. 
Der umfassende Kommentar erklart die in deni Sutra vorkom- 
menden buddhistischen Fachausdrucke; die benutztc Ausgabe 
zahlt acht kwan. 

III. Das Honyakumydgishu SM H ^ (nicht i. R.; B. N. 1640; 

nicht i. K. T.; P.T. 175) von Fa-yiin. (j£ R. 289, c. 48: cfc 7 
7 y). Das Werk ordnet die buddhistischen Ausdrucke in 
48 Kategorien; die benutzte Ausgabe zahlt sieben kwan. 

IY. Das Shakushiyoran jg[. H (nicht i. R.), zusammengestellt 

zur Sung-Zeit (nach der Kyotoer Ausgabe von 1875, im Jahre 
1019 n. Chr.) von Tao ch'eng (jap. Dojo) f|£ aus Ch'ien t'ang 
SH 1 $ ( s - Tzu-yuan. II S. 38). Das Werk ordnet die 
buddhistischen Ausdrucke der Praxis in 27 Kategorien , bringt 
erlauternde Ubersetzungen und ist dem unter III. genannten 
nachgebildet; es zahlt drei kwan. 

V. Das Shichijokemmun -Ll ij$ jji, E 3 (nicht i. R. und Oda) oder 
vollstandig: Tendaimyomokuruishusho yy g ffj M O' 
(nicht i. R.). In der Oeiperiode (1 394 - 1427) von Joshun 

(R. 437, b, 40: f -\’ 7 i x > Bten. 91 1. 1334—1422) vom 
West-Stupa(-tempel) des Hieizan verfalit, behandelt das Werk 
ausfuhrlich und im Zusammenhang die in Japan gebrauchlichen 
buddhistischen Worter, nebst den besonderen Fachausdrucken 
des Plieizan. 

VI. Das Hasshukoyokeimoroku A ^ US 35- 5? jfl $$ (nicht i. R. 
und Oda), verfabt von Gyonen Daitoku § * ^ f* (1240 
— 1321 n. Chr.: R. 54, b, 39: Brin. 142. — Oda 273. 2) vom 
Kaidanin jf® ^ im Todaiji in Xara. Das Werk behandelt 

» R. 32, 2,23: Bten. 1144. 
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die Entstehung der Lehre und der Riten der acht Sekten Kusha. 
Jojitsu, Ritsu, Hosso, Sanron, Kegon. Tendai und Shingon, den 
Ruddhismus der Nara- und Heian-Zeit und die irn Gempei- und 
Kamakura-Zeitalter aufkommende Zen- und Jodo-Sekte und 
kann als ein Kompendium aller buddhistischen Sekten in Japan 
gelten. Der Bearbeiter der benutzten Ausgabe in z.wei kwan 
(Kyoto, Hozokwan 1896) ist der Shinshu Otaniha 

no gakushd 1 , der.,Geistliche Lehrer" des Otanizweiges der Shinshu, 
Kusunoki Senryu Shi M. £ A & ll ^ IK $$ if SI 2 
(1834—1896; R. 300, b, 30: Rten. 788). 

VII. Das Sangokubuppodenzuengitenkyo |gj fft ji ^ jfi W 

(nicht i. R.; Oda 617, 1) Geschichte der Entwicklung der buddhisti- 
schen Uberlieterung in den drei Landern (Indien, China, Japan). 
Verfasser wie zu VI. Das Werk urnfabt den indischen, chinesi- 
schen und japanischen Ruddhismus. Die benutzte Bearbeitung 
ist 1873 in vier kwan in Kyoto, Shubundo ,f|j % erschienen; 
Bearbeiter ist der Shinshu Otaniha no gakusho Hosokawa Sen- 
gan Shi Jll ^ fffi. 

VIII. Das Shinshuhoyotenkyo M ^ t|l| (nicht i. R.), nach 
der Renennung der Nishi-Hongwanji-Sekte, oder Shinshukana- 
shogyo JJL ^ fi % I? f!c (nicht i. R.). nach der Renennung 
der Higashi-Hongwanji-Sekte, ist eine Sammlung der kanoni- 
sierten Schriften der Shinshu jit von Shinran (7 1263) ab. 
Das Werk in drei kwan umfabt die Schriften von Shinran-Shonin 
M H A 3 - Kakunyo-Shonin ^ ill ± W (1270—1351), dessen 
Sohn Zonkaku-Shonin # -t A (1290— 1373) und von Rennyo- 
Shdnin ii in ± A 041 5— I499)- lAr Bearbeiter der benutzten 
Ausgabe ist der Shinshu Hongwanjiha no gakushd Jitsujoin 
Gosei Shi ^ £ # M # ?I ^ IK k K ft) # glfi vom 
Nishi-Hongwanji (1721 — 1 793). 

Der aus vorstehenden Werken zusammengestellte Index verdiente 
vor allem eine Bearbeitung. 

■ s. Shi. 557. — In manchen Fallen gleich §f fjjjj Keshi (..Rector"), ein Rang, 
den zum Beispiel Bunyiu Nanjio in Kyoto an der Shinshudajgaku bekleidet. 

^ Ir. IV, 85. — Jetzt allgemeine Anrede fur GeistHche (in der Shinshfi), wie 
. . . shi fur Laien. 

3 Mit ShOmn werden nur die Sektenbegrunder (auch si m soshi genannt) 

bezeichnet, etwa ..Heilige Patriarchen". — Jl K shr.nm sind Heilige der zweithochsten 
Rangstnfe in der Sekte, etvra , .Patriarchen" (s. auch Anm 3 S. 206). 
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Die acht genannten Werke und das Bukkyo jirin selbst gehoren 
zum Grundstock jeder ostasiatischen buddhistischen Bibliothek. 

3. Das Bukkyo iroha jiten; 1897 zuerst, noch in ganz japani- 
schem Gewand erschienen, hat das vierbandige Work bis zu tier 1907 
erschienenen 7. Auflage fine wichtige Yermehrung um zwei ausfuhr- 
liche Indexbande und ganz europaische aubt-re Umgestaltung erfahren 
(sechs Bande in drei gebunden). 

Der Verfasser Wakahara no Yukitsune ^ Jj§i ist dem, deni 

Lexikon beigefugten Bilde nach eigentlich wohl Shintb-Priester (Ryb- 
bushintd) gewesen; seinem \Yerk sind zwei Schriltproben vorgeheftet 
von Shdtoku Taishi und von Kobo Daishi Nach den vier Zeichen der 
ersteren, ft [>!£ (..Buddhas Gesetz, es werde erhoht und bluhe") 

heilien die vier Bande des in Nagoya erschienenen Werkes. Der Yer- 
lag hat es Bunyiu Nanjio gewidmet und dessen Antwort auf die 
Widmung und acht Seiten Besprechung ..zweifelhafter Punkte“ nebst 
Berichtigungen in den ersten Band autgenommen. 

Das Lexikon ist das alteste der im R. verarbeiteten und labt als 
solches die in den letzten 25 Jahreti in Japan auf diesem Gebiet ge- 
machten F'ortschritte deutlich erkennen; gleichwohl ist es an sich eine 
bedeutende Leistung. Es ist sehr reichhaltig, f ur eine Reihe von Aus- 
drucken sogar einzig. wie nianche alteren Worterbucher der in den 
letzten Jahren so viel geanderten und (lurch moderne Ausdrucke „be- 
reicherten“ ostasiatischen Sprachen. 

Leider sind - - nach klassischem chinesischem Muster 1 — die 
zahlreichen Zitate durchweg ohne Angabe der Stelle in dem betr. 
Sutra usw.; manche sind anscheinend auch nicht unmittelbar den 
besten Quellen entnommen oder ungenau wiedergegeben ; praktisch 
ist die Beifugung begleitender Kana. Trotz der erwahnten Ein- 
schrankung ist das Bukkyo iroha jiten aber ein sehr wertvolles Hilfsmittel. 
In Anlage V sind einige Stiicke aus dem Bukkyo iroha jiten in Uber- 
setzung beigegeben, die den Charakter dieses Fachworterbuchs, das 
Bestreben auf gute Quellen zuruckzugreifen, und doch kurz zu sein, 
zum Ausdruck bringen, aber auch die Schwierigkeiten der Benutzung 
erkennen lassen, und die Xotwendigkeit kritischer Nachprufung. 

Bis 1900 und vielleicht noch einige Jahre daruber hinaus war dies 
L exikon das einzige Nachschlagewerk seiner Art und weit verbreitet. 
Es wurde vielfach auch von Auloenstehenden zu Rat gezogen. So 

1 s. De Groot, Rel. Syst. I, p. XX. letzter Absatz. 
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zitiert z. B. der bekannte japanische Stupa-Forscher, Architekt und Er- 
bauer der Tbkyber Stadtbahn Dr. ltd Chuta in extenso den hier bei- 
gegebenen Abschnitt uber den Stupa gelegentlich eines seiner grund- 
legenden Yortrage zur Stupakunde, s. Jahrgang 1899, S. 548 der 
japanischen „Zeitschrift des Vereins der Architekten" („Der 
Tahoto -1 ). 

Nach diesem ausfuhrlichen Eingehen auf drei im Rosenberg nrit 
verarbeitete allgemein buddhistische Lexika, sei nun aus der Reihe 
der ubrigen, zum Teil nach Sekten genannten, /um Teil philosophi- 
schen Worterbucher nur noch das durch seine Eigenart als histori- 
sches Namen- und Sachworterbuch zur japanischen Landes-, Kirchen- 
und Kulturgeschichte hervorragende Kokushidaijiten, (s.oben S. 152, 
Nr. 8 ) herausgegrift'en. 

Das 1908 in Groblexikonoktav, einem Text- und einenr Bilder- 
band erschienene, 2380 Seiten und 4 Seiten Nachtrag und 6 Seiten 
Index zahlende Werk, mit Planen, Kartell und zahlreichen bunten 
Tafeln in besonderem Bilderband, sowie einer umfassenden synchro- 
nistischen Tabelle zur japanisch - chinesisch - koreanischen Geschichte, 
ist bis jetzt meines Wissens in Japan noch nicht uberholt. Es war 
ein glucklicher Grift' von Rosenberg, auch dieses Buch seinem Voca- 
bulary einzuverleiben. 

Bei dem Verflochtensein der buddhistischen in die gesamte japa- 
nische Landesgeschichte enthalt das Buch wirklich eine Fulle von Material. 
Das bekannte Papinot'sche Dictionnaire d’PIistoire et de Geographic* 
du Japon verschwindet beinahe dagegen, mmal es doch auch Geo- 
graphic mit umtalit, die, auch dem Titel nach, im Kokushidaijiten nicht 
mit behandelt ist. So wird es sehr oft beim Lesen japanischer buddhi- 
stischer Schriften notwendig, neben dem Kokushidaijiten noch eines 
der t'uhrenden geographischen Worterbucher heranzuziehen wie das 
Dainihon chimei jisho ^ # von Yoshida Togo * 

[B 3 jC iR, Tokyo. Fusambo 1907 oder das neuere Teikoku chimei 
jiten # gj M * von Ota Tamesaburo ± g ^ Tokyo, 

Sanseido 1912. Die Namen der historischen und der Kultstatten und 
Kloster sind in beiden geographischen Werken ausfuhrhch und mog- 
hchst vollstandig angegeben, so dafi beide Lexika neben ihrer o- e o- 
graphischen eine ausgesprochene buddhologische Bedeutung besitzen, 
und man nur wunschen kann. es mbchten auch fur China bald so 
umfassende und praktische Hilfsmittel erscheinen, mit modernen In- 
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dices und in der europaisch-methodischen Anordnung, die diese japani- 
schen, leider viel zu wenig bekannten und benutzten Hilfsmittel auf- 
weisen. 

Das Kokushidaijiten ist nach dem Gojuon geordnet, verfugt iiber 
zahlreiche Textabbildungen, gibt auch fur die einzelnen Abschnitte in 
der Regel die benutzten Quellen an, hat aber keinen genugenden 
Index nach chinesischen Zeichen. Diesem Mangel ist nun durch das 
Rosenberg’sche Buch abgeholfen, welches seinerseits, wie man fast auf 
jeder Seite bemerken kann, durch die Aufnahme der Stichworte des 
Kokushidaijiten eine betrachtliche Bereicherung erfahren hat. Es liegt 
in der Natur der Sache, dab von verschiedenen Verfassern bearbeitete 
Bucher wie dieses, nianche UngleichmaBigkeiten aufweisen; jedoch tritt 
dies beim Kokushidaijiten verhaltnismaCiig wenig hervor. Zu wunschen 
ware, dab auch die synchronistische Tabelle des Anhangs mit ihren 
Namen von Personen und Ortlichkeiten im Rosenberg neben den 
Seitenzahlen des Lexikontextes Aufnahme gefunden hatte. 

Als Vorarbeit fur eine „Encyklopadie des ostasiatischen Buddhis- 
mus“ ware eine deutsche, wenn auch stellenweise gekurzte Bearbeitung 
des Kokushidaijiten, unter Beifiigung des aus Rosenberg auszuziehen- 
den Index sehr geeignet und kbnnte grundlegende Bedeutung fur 
historische japanologische Studien gewinnen, weil meines Wissens alle 
bisherigen japanischen Geschichtswerke das Sachregister vermissen 
lassen, so Ariga’s w % Dainihon Rekishi ^ 0 ^ fig jJj, Tokyo, 
Hakubunkwan, 1909, das von der japanischen Historisch-Geographi- 
schen Gesellschaft herausgegebene Kamakura Bummeishiron ^ 
iX. Q JJ A tk < Tokyo, Sanseidb *^*, 1909, und selbst das mit 

guten historischen Kartell ausgestattete Nihon rekishikogi 0 # Iff 
* it Vorlesungen ubcr japanische Geschichte von Dr. Honda 
Asajiro * 5 & f& J||j , das nur einen durftigen Iroha-Index 

besitzt. 

Im Textband des Kokushidaijiten ist der einzige mit ganzseitigen 
Bildern ausgestattete Artikel der uber den Stupa. Jedoch mmmt der 
Verfasser dieses Abschnittes auf die Bilder in seinem Text zu wenig 
Bezug und ist auch in der Disposition des letzteren nicht gliicklich. 
Nachdem fur die andern Lexika aus dem Gebiet des Stupa einige 
Beispiele angefuhrt worden waren , sind aus dem Kokushidaijiten in 
Anlage VI zwei andere, aber ebenfalls buddhistische Abschnitte 
als Beispiele beigegeben (s..S. 235 f). 
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Aus der Verarbeitung dieses historischen Lexikons in den R. 
ergab sich der Wunsch, nicht nur die historischen, sondern auch zum 
Beispiel die geographischen Namen der zahllosen Kultstatten im R. 
vorzufinden; aus dem oben geauBerten Desideratum einer Aufnahme 
der svnchronistischen Tabelle des historischen Lexikons in den R. 
folgt ebenso die weitere Forderung nach Aufnahme des 1909 er- 
schienenen Bukkyo dainempyo % von Mochizuki Shinko 

^ ^ fS D er genannte Gelehrte, Rektor der Jodoshudaigaku in 
Tokyo, hatte 1910 ein Bukkyo daijiten begonnen. Jedoch uberschritt 
der o-roBe Plan sehr bald die Krafte eines einzelnen und war wohl 
schlieBlich fur ihn und seine Hilfskrafte neben den Arbeiten der Schule 
nicht weiter zu leisten. So blieb nur ein „nach Jahreszahlen geord- 
neter historischer Uberblick des gesamten Buddhismus“ iibrig, ein 
Buch in GroBlexikon format von 18+120+536 + 41 Seiten. Das 
Werk ist auch so noch verdienstvoll genug. Fine gewaltige Literatur 
ist darin verarbeitet: 24 dreispaltige Seiten fast nur chinesische und 
japanische, uber acht Seiten europaische gut ausgewahlte Bucher. FIs 
folgen dann japanisch-chinesisch-koreanische Regententafeln, die indi- 
schen Dynastien; Ceylon und Kashmir fehlen nicht. Dann folgt 
ein Uberblick uber die gesamten japanischen Sekten mit der Folge 
ihrer Patriarchen; Tendai- und Zen-Sekte haben daran den Ldwen- 
anteil. 

Die synchronistischen Tafeln selbst sind in drei wagerechten 
Spalten angeordnet: namlich Japan, China, Indien und die iibrige Welt. 
Im Kopf der Spalte „ Japan" ist der Name des Kaisers, darunter die 
Jahrzahlung von Jimmu Tenno und die cyklischen Zeichen und darunter 
nengo und Zahl des betr. Jahres. 

In der Spalte „China“ steht zu oberst der Name des Kaisers, dann 
nengo und Zahl des betr. Jahres. 

In der Spalte „Indien und ubrige Lander" steht in der obersten 
Zeile die Jahreszahl vor bzw. nach Buddhas Tod. In der nachsten 
Zeile die Jahreszahl der christlichen Ara, beide in arabischen Ziffern. 
Die Tafeln beginnen mit dem Jahre 565 v. Chr. oder dem Jahre 80 
vor Buddhas Hinscheiden. Danach wird also Buddhas Tod in das Jahr 
486 v. Chr. verlegt ; s. dazu Winternitz Geschichte der indischen Lite- 
ratur, Band II, S. 2. (1920.) 

Die Ubersicht reicht bis zum Jahre 1909 und bildet drucktech- 
nisch schon eine ungewohnliche Leistung. 
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Im Anhang ist zunachst auf etwa fiinf Seiten eine Ubersicht 
gegeben fiber die Aussprache der Zeichen, die am Anfang der in den 
Tafeln genannten Bucher- und Personennamen vorkommen; dazu eine 
Ubersicht der Laute des Sanskrit; anschliebend die nengo von Japan 
und China nach Strichzahlen geordnet und schlieblich ein Index nach 
dem Gojuon samtlicher in dem Buch vorkommenden Personennamen, 
mit Angabe der Zeit nach japanischer Zeitrechnung. 

Es ware eine uberuus verdienst voile Arbeit, dieses Buch einer 
eingehenden kritischen Durchsicht zu unterziehen und zu ubersetzen; 
das fuhrte 7.11m mindesten zu genauer Prazisierung einer ganzen 
Reihe von Fragen und damit dem ersten Schritt zu lhrer Beant- 
wortung. 

In den seit dem Krscheinen des R.’schen Vocabulary verllossenen 
sieben Jahren hat nun die japanische buddhistisch-lexikalische Arbeit 
nicht geruht. Neue von R. noch niclit benut/te aber 711111 Teil ihn 
benutzende — Werke sind erschienen. Das wichtigste ist das 1917 er- 
schienene Bukkyb daijiten fijjj Jz ($$ A, aus dem Naclilali ties 
verstorbenen Shinshu-Pri esters Oda Tokuno fH fjj ft herausgegeben 
(Tokyo, Okura 1920, funfte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage). 

Uas Bukkyb daijiten in Lexikon-Oktav, mit zwei t'arbigen und 
30 grohtenteils doppelseitigen schwarzen Bildertafeln, sowie einer Menge 
von Textabbildungen ist unter praktischer Zusammenfassung zu ein- 
ander gehoriger Begriffe nach dem Gojuon geordnet, 1874 Seiten 
stark mit drei Indices (nach Gojuon. nach chinesischen Zeichen in 
Strichzahlordnung und Sanskrit-Index). Es enthalt auch die Ab- 
kurzungen der Sutratitel, die in Bunyiu Nanjios Katalog oline weiteres 
nicht zu finden sind, und die Sutra- usw. Nrn. in B. N. 

A11 dem Werke sind die besten Krafte, die Japan auf dem Gebiet 
der buddhistischen Wissenschaft besitzt, beteiligt. Die Durchsicht voi- 
der Drucklegung besorgten Professor Haga Yaichi jfc — • von 

tier Universitat in Tokyo (klassische japanische Sprachej; Professor 
Takakusu Junjirb jg, M. $|), Sanskritist an derselben Univer- 
sitat, der bekannte Ubersetzer von I-tsing, Verfasser u. a. eines sehr 
bekannten Pali-Lesebuchs; Professor Bunyiu Nanjio ( jg {\fc £f|), der 
jetzt yyjahrige Rektor der Shinshudaigaku in Kyoto, Vertasser des 
mehrfach genannten Tripitaka-Katalogs und Professor Ueda Mannen 
J7 ig if, zurzeit Dekan tier Literarischen Fakultat der Universitat 
Tokyo. 
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Den von Oda hinterlassenen Text erganzten drei andere japanische 
Gelehrte, die Oberlehrer Osaragi 1 Mamoru A f|j, Wada Tetsujo 
fB EH 111 M »nd Miyasaka Tesshu g IS pq 9r< 2 

Otani Koen A ^ Wi Guho $. |llf 3 hat cin handschriftliches 
Zitat (?) beigesteuert. 

Vorreden auf Japanisch schrieben: Setsurei Ujin "M A- 

Bungakuhakushi, Schriftsteller und Chefredakteur der Zeitschritt Nihon 
oyobi Nihonjin, angeblich guter Kenner der chinesischen Philosophic 
und fur die Zensekte interessiert. 

Inouye Tetsujird ^ _fc t5 A j*|>- ( ^ er a lteste Professor der 
(abendlandischen) Philosophic an der Kaiserlichen Universitat in 
Tokyo, Schuler von Kuno Fischer und Verfasser unter aiulerem der 
Abhandlung uber japanische Philosophic in dem Sammelw erk Kultur 
der Gegemvart (I, 5). 

Bunyiu Nanjio, der allein in Kango schreibt; er ist wegen seines 
klaren chinesischen Stiles von seinen Landsleuten ebenso geschatzt. 
vie als Kanzelredner. 

Takakusu Junjird, der das R.’sche Buch erwahnt. 

Haga Vaichi und Ueda Mannen (s. obenj. 

Am Schlub der Vorreden und am Anfang der erwalmten sehr 
gut ausget'uhrten Bildertafeln ist eine in Indien aufgenommene Photo- 
graphic von Oda Tokuno eingefiigt und ein Lebenslauf des Mannes, 
dessen ehrgeizige Bitterkeit nur in der Arbeit an diesem Lexikon 
Linderung getunden haben soil; sein Manuskript verliefi ihn selbst 
beim mehrmaligen Ubersiedeln ins Krankenhaus und wieder in seine 
Wohnung nicht. Der Lebenslauf zeigt die Vielseitigkeit der Studien 
Odas und wirft Streiflichter auf seine eigenartige Personlichkeit; er 
lautet in Ubersetzung: 

„Kurze Lebensgeschichte des Giko jg |f|, Sdzu f» Oda 

Tokuno Shi £§£ EH f# tt ffl- 

1 Itiese Lesart s. I'ap. 577. 

2 qq = 15 ? y tetsu > Kwaten 17S. (s. Abkiirzgn. Anl. VII, S. 239, a. 6.) 

3 Otani ist Familienname (Pap, 581); Koen entspricht dem „Vornamen“ na). 
Guho ist der Name des Kirchenfursten als Kaliigraph. Als Hokku-Dichter heiUt er 'p] 
Kubutsu. Als Oberhaupt seines Tempels und Sektenzweigs ± -t> y V > X 

hosshfi) hei&t er 5^, ^ “\ zl > ~Y — y Shonyoshonin (s. 

aucli „The Eastern Buddhist", Kyoto 1921, S. 253ff.). 

4 Die Reihenfolge dieser Xitel in der Shinsliu ist zurzeit (nach Mitteilung eines Pro- 
fessors an der Hochschule der Sekte in Kyoto) folgende (s. auch S 210, Anm. 3 — 5): 
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Sein Kindername war Sada jj|. — Sein (chinesischer) Dichter- 
name Unkei f |j|. — Er wurde geboren am 3. Oktober i860 als 
einer der drei Sbhne von Iknta Ekai £ gj ifi jjf, Oberverwalter 
ties Gwankoji von der Shinshu Otaniha im (Oaza) Nami- 

yose im Dorfe Uzura |J| ^ im Sakaigun 5^ f|j, Echizen. 

1870 trat er, elfjahrig, in die Klosterschule des Fukui betsuin fg ^ $|J ^ 
(in Fukui, wo sich von jedem der beiden Zweige der Shinshu ein 
Tempel befindet) ein. 1871, im Marz, empfing er im Honzan (= Hi- 
gashi-Flung wanji) die Weihen und wurde in die l.iste der (Priester 
der) Sekte aufgenommen. 1877 trat er in das Lehrerseminar des 
Eukuiken (in Fukui) ein. 1879 nach AbschluB dieser Schule erhielt 
er (im September) einen Lehrauftrag als Hiltslehrer am Lehrerseminar 
und an der Fukui-Chugakkd; daneben trieb er unter Tomita Koseki 
^ 03 W- W . 1 unc l Shiga Arisaku $£ ;fj ff: 1 die chinesischen 
(klassischen) Wissenschaften. 1882 gab er wegen Meinungsverschieden- 
heiten mit dem Schulvorstand seinen Lehrerposten an der Chugakkd 
auf, ging nach Kyoto und trat dort in das Takakura-Priesterseminar 
(jetzt, wenn auch in geanderter P'orm, die Shinshiidaigaku) ein. 1883 
studierte er bei Ikehara Gaju H H'* der ‘ n Uwozu 15 

in Etchu (Toyamaken) lebt, die beiden Sastras Yuishiki Pf£ (B. N. 
1239 Mahavana vidyamatra sastra) und Kusha /eJ- (B. N. 1267 
Abhidharma kosa sastra). 1885 trat er in den Tempel Kokiji jtjj 


7. Der oberste Rang ist Kushi II fffi \ diesen Kang, entsprechend dem 

urspriinglichen Sinn „Vorleser“ (der heiligen Schriften), bekleidet stets ein Geistlicher 
und Gelehrter, zurzeit der Rektor, Bunyiu Nanjio. 

2. Der zweithochste Rang ist shikd(shi) §pj |J| (® 6 ) > 'ft (^) > der „stell- 
vertretende Vorleser**. Diesen Kang bekleidet zurzeit Sasaki Gessho # ft m, 

der verdiente Biograph Shinran Shonins und Hauplherausgeber der Monatsschrift „The 
Eastern Buddhist 1 *. 

j. Der dritthochste Rang ist gikb m m * 'ft t? , der ^Ersatz- (oder Vize-) 
Vorleser* 4 . 

Es sind dies alles reine Titel geworden, nicht mehr Amtsbezeichnungen. — Rang- 
bezeichnungen und Titel haben wahrend der Lebenszeit Oda Tokunds mehr als eine 
Umbildung und Neuordnung erfahren; es wiirde im Rahmen eines Lebenslaufs zu weit 
fuhren, darauf im einzelnen einzugehen, wurde auch zu weiteren hier gar nicht zu er- 
orternden Fragen fuhren. 

1 Nicht i. R. oder Jimmeijisho. — Nach den Namen zu schlieCen, diirfte Ikehara 
Priester, Shiga und Tomita wahrscheinlich Kangakusha gewesen sein; naheres war nicht 
zu ermitteln. 

2 Tempel der Shingourisshu; der Tempelname soil auf Kubd Daishi zuriickgehen; 
Jiun (s. unten) hat auch dort gelebt. 
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im Katsuragisan ^ jjjjSc ill 1 2 ' n Kawachi ein, studierte Shibun- (B. N. 

1 1 1 7 Caturvarga-vinayapitaka) und Daijoritsu (B. N. 1082 — 1 106 Yinaya 
des Mahayana) und durchtorschte die nachgelassenen Schritten von 
Jiun ’ife (1718- 1804, von dor Shingon-Sekte). Juni 1885 studierte 
er wieder bei Gaju; auf einer Reise nach Tokyo aber blieb er. der 
Aufforderung eines alten Freundes, eines gewissen Shimmi/u, folgend, 
in Ise und trat in die Kaiteisha (nicht i. R. u. Oda - eine 

Schuler in Ise) ein. 1887, Januar, kam er nach Tokyo und sail sich 
freundschaftlich aufgenommen von Shimaji Mokurai Jtjl jgjj g 
(mit Osu Tetsunen ± jUj ¥A unfl Akamatsu Renjo M) 

einem der damals fuhrenden Geister im japanischen Buddhismus) ; er 
wohnte bei ihm und stellte mit ihm zusammen ein Manuskript ..Kur/.e 
Geschichte des Buddhismus in den drei Landern" tertig. 1889, 
Februar, wurde er zum Kengakugotogakushi 0 , 3 £ % ^ filfi 3 4 
ernannt und begleitete in demselben Jahre den siamesischen Bevoll- 
machtigten Botschafter Phayabasuvongsa (:), der nach Siam zuruck- 
kehrte; in Siam reiste er dann herum und lernte Lage und Verhalt- 
nisse des sudlichen Buddhismus kennen. 1890, Juni, als Brin/. Phanu- 
rangsl (r) nach Japan reiste, kehrte er in dessen Gefolge nach Hause 
zuruck. Bei dieser Gelegenheit brachte er iiber 60 Bande des Baiyo 
kydten f( || fg ft (Palmblatt-Kanon, der sich jetzt im Kokiji, siehe 
oben, befindet und nachst den nepalesischen MSS. als altester 
existierender Kanon gilt), mehrere Buddhastatuen und heilige Stupas 
mit nach Japan. 1891, am 4. Januar, erhielt er den Titel Gonchu- 
jokyo || 4 > fllj |lc 4 ulul trat am l 9 - Februar in den Ryugesan- 


1 Katsuragisan (I'ap 3041: 665 n. Chr. soil En no Shokaku sich fur 30 Jahre dahin 
zuruckgezogen hahen. 

2 Bedeutender K enner des Sanskrit. Sein Lesikon Bongakushmrvo JjJj /Jt 
Wegweiser der Sanskritwissenschaft in looo kwan 1st bekannt. — Da-, Sanguku Bukkvti 
ryakushi (s. unten) ist ernalint in It. Haas, Annalen des japanischen Buddhismus, 
Mitt. d. d. Ges. f. N. u. V. O. Asiens, Bd. XI, p. 282; Oda nird dort allerdings (nur 
in Umschrift) „Ikoma Tokund“ genannt. 

3 ,,1’rofessor der 5. Klasse der vereinigten Wissenschaf'en“ (Th. J. I, 432), das 
heibt der acht buddhistischen Sekten. Bis in das Heian-Zeitalter waren m Nara der 
Kofukuji (jetzt Hossfi), der Thdaiji (jetzt Kegon) und der Horyiiji (fruiter Sanron, jetzt 
IIosso) „Hasshu kengaku no tera“. Spater bezeichnete man noch eimge Zeit lang 
einzelne gelehrte Geistliche an diesen und auch andertn Orten als „Hassbukengaku 
no boZu“. 

4 „Vorlaufiger mittlerer Hilfslehrer**; ein blober Titel. 

Eine ungefahre Ubersicht der in der Meiji-Zeit zur Anwendung kommenden Ge- 
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Soonji (Shuonji ?) ^ ^ |Jj ^ # 1 ein im Matsukiyo- -jf 

Viertel in Asakusa. Er wurde Oberverwalter des Tempels und 
anderte seinen Namen in Oda. Im April wurde er unter die Do- 
z.enten der Tetsugakkwan (..Schule der Philosophic 11 ) ^ ^ 
(in Koishikawa, jetzige Toyodaigaku ^ . die von Inouyc 

Enryo (tf _fc HI T eingerichtete allgemeine buddhistische Hochschule) 
aufgenommen und erhielt im Dezember den Titel eines Gakushi vierter 
Klasse. 1894, April, wurde er voin Honzan mit der Durchforschung 
des geschichtlichen Materials der Amtszeit (lebenslanglich) des friiheren 
Sektenoberhaupts beauftragt. Im Juli wurde er Gakushi und erhielt 
gleichzeitig den Titel Chujokyo 4 * § 1 ] %k- 1897, Juli, wurde ihm das 

Amt eines i rz. M sanshu iibertragen. 1898, November, 

hatte er iiber die Frage des Geistlichen des Sugamo-Gefangnisses 
^ (Tokyo) gelegentlich mit Ishikawa Shuntai iff Jl| 

(vom Hongwanji-Kapitel) und anderen einige Meinungsverschieden- 
heiten, gab daher den Gaku-Grad und sein Amt in der Sekte aut. 
Vom April 1899 ab arbeitete er an der Zusammenstellung 
des Bukkyo daijiten. 1900, im Marz, reiste er nach China und 
machte von da mit deni inzwischen verstorbenen Okakura Kakuzo 
| 3 i] M ® c ' ne Studienreise nach Indien; am 10. April 1901 

kehrte er nach Japan zuruck. Hier erhielt er erneut die Ernennung 


lehrtengrade, die sich naturlich kaum uhersetren las^en, 1st folgende (nach Dr. R. Koya, 
Yokohama) : 

ft IHtfllE ttlElif JEtlMiEtitlE m k a « 

W: 'J' 4' 4* + -k -k 4' 4* 4 1 4* -k -k 4' 'F 4 1 4* -k k Q e aku > 

O, if fg fit fit BJj Uij &J Bjj ® Hi] S] S] h] (etwa tf ± 

4. to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to hakush.) 


O 


trq 

o 

p 


K J5 


hochster 
Gelehrten- 
grad m der 
Shinshu. 


Diese (theoretischen) Stufen wurden meist nicht regelmaftig eingehalten; die *4* 
oder /J' Stufen und andere fielen zeitvveisc fort oder wurden ubergangen bei Bcforde* 
rungen. — S. auch R. 41, c, 24; Bten. 789 bezw. 79 1 # Bnn. 5°3i ^ r - 2 44* Shi. *576- 

j Wahrscheinlich einer der Tempel im Gelande des der Shinshu gehorigen Hi 
gashi Hongwanji-betsuin in Tokyo; (nicht i. R. u. Oda). 

2 Nicht i. R. u. Oda. — Nach miindlichen japanischen Angaben „ein Amt“. 

3 s. Japan Yearbook 1912, 1 07 b 
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zum Gakushi und gleichzeitig den Titcl Risshi JJ' gf 1 ; d. 25. April wurde 
cr wieder durch ErlaB des Hosshu zum Obervenvalter des Soonji 
bestellt. 1905, September, wurde cr Gonsozu JH ffj ^]5 2 . 1906, Juni, 

kam er mit Mittelohrentziindung ins Kanasugi-Krankenhaus in Suru- 
gadai, Kanda (Tokyo) in chirurgische Behandlung des Chefarzts und 
konnte Mitte September aus dem Krankenhaus entlassen werden. 
1907, Februar, erhielt er den Titel Giko (s. oben S. 207); im Sommer 
kam er wegen Gehirn- und Riickenmarksentzundung in das Sugamo- 
Gehirnkrankenhaus; zuerst trat Resserung ein, weil die Krankheit aber 
schlieBlich nicht geheilt werden konnte, starb er am 18. August. Sein 
irdisches Dasein hat nur 52 Jahre erreicht. Als die Nachricht von 
der Bedenklichkeit seines Zustandes im Honzan eintraf, wurde er von 
Sr. Eminenz dem Hosshu am Abend des 18. August besonders zum 
Sozu ft erhoben." 

Dies sind die Daten aus dem kurzen Leben desjenigen Japaners, 
dem die buddhistische Lexikographie wohl die gewaltigste moderne 
Arbeitsleistung eines einzelnen verdankt. Oda stand in seinem Be- 
streben, fur Japan auch auf dem lexikalischen Gebiet im Buddhismus 
die fuhrende Rolle zu gewinnen, nicht allein — ohne mit anderen 
etwa zusammenzuarbeiten. Aber er hat sich mit seinem 1899 be- 
gonnenen und 1917 (wenn auch erst aus dem NachlaCi und von 
anderen erweitert) herausgegebenen Werk, wie in einer der Vorreden 
seines Werkes auch hervorgehoben wird, an die Spitze der mit ihm 
gleiches Erstrebenden geschwungen — „wie in einem Schwarm von 
Wildgansen“, in der bekannten dreieckigen Flugformation dicser Vogel, 
,,sich einer mit kraftigen Flugelschlagen an die Spitze setzt“. 

In der Bearbeitungsweise weicht Oda nicht von seinen Vorgangern 
wesentlich ab; er zitiert aber genauer und gibt die Herkunft seiner 
Zitate an (Tokyoer Tripitaka 1883 — 85). Sein Hauptvorzug ist die 
grobte bisher erreichte Vollstandigkeit und Wissenschaftlichkeit. die 
auch in den drei sehr brauchbaren Indices zum Ausdruck kommt. 

Geweckt durch ein lebhaftes Bedurfnis nach einem umfassenden 
buddhistischen Lexikon in den Kreisen des japanischen Buddhismus lag 
der Gedanke daran in Japan in der Luft, und wahrend die vor- 

1 Eigentlich „Vmaya-Lehrer“. R. 178. a, 44. 

2 Vorstufe zum SOzu (s. unten . S. dazu Bten 791. unter V ^7 y? ||gj 

3 Hier ein reiner Titel; ursprunglich (It. Shi. 1579 u. 1580) erne auf die Kaiserm 
Suiko (593— 628) zuruckgehende hobe geistliche Amtsbezeichnung. S. auch Haas, Ann. d. 
j. Buddh. 1. Mitt. d. d Ges. f. N. u. V. O 1908, S 300 u. Florenz. Shinto S. 331. 
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genannten Werke ihrer Vollendung entgegcngingen , wurde auch in 
Kyoto vom Nishi-Hongwanji ein „Bukkyo daijii“ in der Bukkyo Dai- 
gaku bearbeitet. Der Werdegang dieses Werkes soli folgender ge- 
wesen sein: Am 28. November 1911, nach japanischer Rechnung dem 
650. Todestag von Shinran-Shonin, dem Begrunder der Shin-Sekte, 
beschlob der damalige Hosshu des Nishi-Hongwanji, Otani Kozui 
* « % % zu Ehren dieses Tages einen Entwurf fur das grobte und 
vollkommenste buddhistische Lexikon der Yerwirklichung zuzufuhren. 
Band I des aut drei Bande berechneten Werkes mu 6 verhaltnismaBig 
schnell fertiggestellt worden sein; er ist angeblich schon 1913 erschienen. 
Der zweite und dritte Band sollen 1923 fertig vorliegen. Durch den 
Rucktritt des mit dem Entwurf in Verbindung stehenden Hosshu 
hatte die Arbeit an dem Werk eine Unterbrechung erlitten; die Voll- 
endung des monumentalen Unternehmens soli aber gesichert sein. 
Der Titel lautet ..Bukkyo Daigaku Bukkyo daijii“; ein genauer Index 
in besonderem Band soli noch folgen. Das Werk will in gewissem 
Gegensatz zu der strengen Wissenschaftlichkeit des Oda'schen Buches 
mehr popular sein (s. The Eastern Buddhist I. S. 91). 

Die Lexika von Oda und vom Nishi-Hongwanji benutzen naturlich 
alle Vorarbeiten, unter anderen auch das Werk von R.; sie werden 
es wohl auch in mancher Hinsicht ubertreffen, aber uberflussig machen 
werden sie es nicht. Die in ihrer Anordnung nach Klasscnzeichen 
fur den abendlandischen Gelehrten am schnellsten benutzbare R.’sche 
Arbeit behalt darin ihre selbstandige Bedeutung. zum mindesten vor 
Oda, der fur die chinesischen Zeichen leider auch nur uber einen 
Index in der unbequemen Strichzahlordnung verfugt. Es ware sehr 
zu wunschen, dab das dreibandige Werk des Nishi-Hongwanji auch 
einen Index in der R.'schen Form, also nach Klassenzeichen. bekamc. 

Alle vorstehend genannten Werke konnen ohne weiteres in den 
von R. fur sein Werk gezogenen Rahmen mitaufgenommen werden; 
ohne Schwierigkeiten liebe sich ihr Gesamtinhalt in das R.'sche Buch 
ubertragen. Auch wurde die Aufnahme jedes einzelnen Werkes ein 
in sich abgeschlossenes Ganzes fur die Erganzung bedeuten. 

Wie zu Anfang gesagt, und wie von alien bisherigen Lexika 
schon angestrebt. namentlich auch im Oda durch eine ungeheuere 
Anzahl von Zitaten dargetan, bleibt die grobte Aufgabe die Zuruck- 
fuhrung auf die Quelle des chinesischen Tripitaka. Seine Erschliebung 
ist die Hauptaufgabe der ostasiatischen Buddhologie. Bunyiu Nanjio 
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hat in scincm Katalog eine erste Hauptarbeit dafur gcleistet; in der 
Einleitung hat cr die wichtigsten Angaben uber die verschiedenen, 
auch die in Japan vorhandenen Tripitaka-Ausgaben zusammengestellt. 

Der letzte von Bunyio Nanjio envahnte Tripitaka-Druck, der 1880 
85 aus einer Vergleichung der in Japan vorhandenen chinesischen 
Urausgaben unter Mitarbeit der damals ersten Fachgelehrten Japans, 
darunter auch Shimada Bankon's, (1828 — 1909) hervorging, ist in 40 Sam- 
melbanden, 418 Buchern, 1916 Teilen in 8534 kwan vom Gukydshoin 
ij/, # 15 c (Kyoto) hergestellt und herausgegeben. Die Ausgabe zeigt 
bei einem Format von 228 x 150 mm einc Zeichengrolie von 3x3 mm, 
Interpunktion, keine Kaeriten, Lesarten uber dem Text in besonderer 
Spalte; sie heibt in Japan Shukusatsuzokyo |||] *§£ jg ; die Text- 
anordnung ist nicht die des Kataloges von Bunyiu Nanjio, man hat 
vielmehr eine chronologische Reihenfolge versucht; 1 in der Ausgabe 
ist das Zokuzokyo (auch Manjizokyo genannt, 1902 — 5 in Kyoto vom 
Zokyoshoin gedruckt) nicht enthalten. Diese Ausgabe 1st in Berlin 
nicht vorhanden. In Japan, wo die Ausgabe sehr bald vergriffen war, 
ist sie wegen ihrer Handlichkeit bei den japanischen Geistlichen und 
Gelehrten fast ausschliehlich im Gebrauch, die danach (zum Beispiel 
auch Oda) zu zitieren pflegen; erwahnt 1st sie in Haas, „Der Bud- 
dhismus der Japaner“ in der „Kultur der Gegenwarf* 1913, I, III, 
1, 234. 

Wie aus der Einleitung zu Bunyiu N’anjio's Katalog hervorgeht, 
werden in den japanischen groften Tempeln noch Teile von manchcn 
anderen chinesischen Ausgaben aufbewahrt. Das Bukkyo jirin gibt 
bei S. 530 auf einer besonderen Tafel sechs l’hotographien je einer 
Seite der folgenden sechs in Japan vorhandenen (wenn auch nicht 
durchweg vollstandigen) Tripitaka-Ausgaben, die in B. N. auch genannt 
sind: 

Korai- (^ jg) So- (^), Gen- (^c), Min- (Bjj). Tenkai- (^ 
und Obakuhandaizokyo ^ -k H ff. Die zuletzt genannte ist 

die von Tetsugen (B. N„ XXV), dessen Lebensautgabe und seit 

seiner Jugend gehegter Wunsch sie war. Fr scheint auch mit beson- 
derer Umsicht zu Werk gegangen zu sein: die Holzblocke seiner Aus- 
gabe (die auch Tetsugenban fit HjJ JfJ* genannt wird) hat er an einem 
der trockensten Orte in dem sonst so feuchten Japan, im Obakusan 

■ Die Chikyoku, J[B, 1635—54 bearbeitet und vorgeschlagen hat- s B N 
XXVI, Abs. 4. 
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bei Uji in Yamashiro niedergelegt; sie sollen infolge davon so gut 
crhalten sein, dab man noch heute und zwar auf Bestellung im Mam- 
pukuji ^ Abdrucke davon erhalten konne. 

Die einzige in Berlin — aber in 3 Exemplaren — vorhandene 
Tripitaka- Ausgabe ist die 1905 in Kyoto erschienene mit dem Zoku- 
zokvo; sie ist mit einer nach der Ming-Type verbesserten, nach japa- 
nischer Bencnnung in der vierten Zeichengrobe geschnittenen Letter 
gcdruckt. Die Interpunktion der weiter oben genannten Aiisgabe ist 
da sie wcniger dem wissenschaftlichen als dem religiosen Bedurf- 
nis dienen soli — fortgelassen. ebenso die Lesarten. Dagegen sind 
Kaeriten beigefugt; mit Beziehung auf diese wird das Tripitaka in 
diescr Ausgabe auch Kuntendaizokyo f 11 k MB genannt. Der 

voile Titel Dainihon daizokyo k H /$■ k IK wird auch geandert 
und gekurzt in Shimpan zokyo JJf IK °der Shinzo als 

Bezeichnung gebraucht. Auch diese Ausgabe ist in Japan vollkommen 
vergrififen. 

Kin Vergleich der Tripitaka- Ausgabe von 1905 nut der Bunyiu 
Nanjio's Katalog zugrunde liegenden Ming-Ausgabe f 168 1 ) ergibt in 
ersterer ein Eehlen folgender Nummern B. N. 173, 450, 138", 1423, 
1424, 1534, 1536. 1539, 1619 und 1622-1662. 

In dem Index von Denison Ross (Calcutta 1910) zu B. IS’, und K. T. 
1905 fehlen B. N. 837 und B. N. 1368. Dagegen enthalt die Kyoto- 
Ausgabe drei Sutras, die nicht im B. N. Katalog enthalten sind. 
namlich: VI, 10. e, das zwischen B. N. 72 und 73. XI. 2, e, das zwischen 
B. N. 366 und 367, und XII, 5 cc, das zwischen B. X. 483 und 484 
fehlt. 

Oben ist schon erwahnt worden. dab die von B. X. fur den Kanon 
geleistete Arbeit auch fur das Zokuzokyo zu leisten erne dringende 
Aufgabe der Tripitaka-Forschung darstellt. 

Die Tripitaka-Herausgabe hat nun aber auch wahrend des Krieges 
nicht geruht. Angeblich 1918 begann das KokuyakudaiadkyO [{$ k 
IK $!£ m, t monatlich einem Bande zu erscheinen. Es ist in Kanama- 
jiri geschrieben mit dem photographierten Text der ersten Meiji-Ausgabe 
(s. S. 212) im Atihang zum Vergleich. Es will noch ausgesprochener 
als das K. T. 1905 nicht wissenschaftlichen Zwecken, sondern dem 
religiosen Bedurfnis dienen: daher sind auch kurzgefabte Erklarungen 
schwieriger Ausdrucke, X’amen usw. gelegentlich beige! ugt. Vom 
Kyobu §5 sollen schon alle 12 Bande, der auf 15 Bande 

Asia Major, Apr* Oct. 1044 15 
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geschatzte Rombu fast ganz erschicnen sein. Der Herausgcber 

ist die Kokushokankokai |gj # JjJ ft JlT Tokyo, Kanda, Oga- 
wamachi i. 

Wie bekannt. fehlt in Bunyiu Nanjio's Tripitaka-Katalog ein Index 
der zahlreichen chinesischen Namen, Sutra-Titel usw. in chinesischen 
Zeichen. Dieses viel vermiCite Stichwortverzeichnis ist in Japan schon vor 
uber 25 Jahren von dem verdienstvollen Bearbeiter des Bukkyo jirin, 
Fujii Sensho, verfabt und aus dem Nachlab dieses Gelehrten dann 
herausgegeben worden: Jg, fe 0 # * 3ft U ^ S If 

Genson Nihon daizokyo kwanji mokuroku; Baiyoshoin, Kyoto, 1898. 
Geordnet nach den Kopfzeichen der Titel ^ wird dieser Index 
kurz „Fujii Mokuroku “ genannt. Da das Zokuzokyd, wie in Bunyiu 
Nanjio's Katalog, auch in diesem Index keine Aufnahme gefunden hat, 
so ware um so mehr zu wunschen gewesen, dab R. in seinem Buch 
wenigstens die Titel der einzelnen Schriften noch mitverarbeitet hatte; 
wertvolle Aufschliebungsarbeit ware damit geleistet worden. 

Ein vollstandiger Gesamtindex von Namen und Stichworten zum 
Tripitaka, ein Daizokyosakuin 3 ft 11 ^ m * t genauer Stellen- 
angabe — das grobe Desideratum jedes Buddhologen — existiert 
anscheinend noch nicht. Jedoch wird aus Japan berichtet, dab ein 
buddhistischer Geistlicher, Kawakami Kozan Jlj JJi |i| im Shun- 
koin ^ % ££ im Myoshinji fyl; in Kyoto (Rinzai-Zweig der 

Zen-Sekte) diese gewaltige Arbeit in der Handschrift beendet habe 
und nur noch einen Verleger suche, der die auch in Japan gestiegenen 
Druckkosten und das Risiko der Herausgabe tragt. Es ware zu wun- 
schen, dab dieses Werk. das fur die abendlandische Tripitaka-Forschung 
von einzigartiger Wichtigkeit sein kann, einer sachverstandigen Prufung 
durch eine europaische wissenschaftliche Akademie unterzogen und 
lohnendenfalles die Drucklegung angeregt und womoglich unterstutzt 
wiirde; es liegt auf der Hand, dab ein solcher Tripitaka-Index als 
Schlussel zu dem sonst so muhsam zuganglichen gcwaltigen Kanon 
von aufierordentlicher Bedeutung ist, wenn er nur alle erforderlichen 
Stichworte nach brauchbaren Kategorien geordnet und zweckmabi" 
bearbeitet aufweist. 

Weiteres bleibt daher abzuwarten. Dagegen sind als Vorarbeiten 
lrgendwelcher Art in Betracht kommendc buddhistische Veroffent- 
lichungen wohl im Auge zu behalten. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sind eine Reihc reichhaltiger, in der 
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gottesdienstlichen Praxis der einzelnen Sekten viol gebrauchter Hand- 
biicher des Tokyocr Verlages Mugasambo zu nennen 

das Shinshuseiten JIL ^ |[| jft. von Kokodo j| 0 ] , ’ 

das Jodoshfiseiten ^ ^ Jfi. von Mochizuki Shinko. 

das Xichirenshusciten 0 ;j|? ^ f . 1 von Shibata Ichino ^5 JfJ 
- ft und Yamada Ichiei tu m - 

das Zenshuseiten rfitf? ^ Jj. von Kuruma Takudo 

at unt ^ 

das S/iingonshuseiten M Vi ^ H? A. von Nagamatsu Shunkyo 

n ft m- 

Diese Bucher in kleinem, handlichem Format, etwa 1000 bis 1300 
Seiten stark, geben jeveils zuerst die fur die betr. Sekte kanonisierten 
Sutras (chinesisch), die rituellen Vorschriften und Werke der Sekten- 
patriarchen (chinesisch oder japanisch), dann Erlauterungsschriften 
zum Verstandnis der Lehre, in erster Linie japanische Ubersetzungen 
der chinesischen Sutras und zutreffendenfalls die meist in Kango ab- 
gefaBten Werke der Patriarchen (Briefe, Gesprache), philosophische 
Darstellungen der Lehre und anderes, Gebete, Messetexte; Erganzungen, 
zum Beispiel in spateren Auflagen aus den Werken der Patriarchen, 
btlden den SchluBteil; uberall begleitende Kana. Auf den besten 
Quellen beruhende. sorgfaltige Bearbeitung, vergleichsweise groBe Voll- 
standigkeit und praktische Handlichkeit werden den erschienenen 
Banden besonders nachgeruhmt. Leider fehlt den Banden ein Index, 
den das nur fur den japanischen Theologen berechnete Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis nicht ersetzen kann. 

Kin eingehendes Durchgehen der Inhaltsverzeichnisse dieser Sekten- 
handbucher an der Hand des Katalogs von Bunyiu Nanjio ist aber 
auch schon lohnend, gewahrt einen Einblick in die historische und 
theologische Bedeutung einzelner Sutras oder Sastras und hebt sie 
mit gewissermaBen personlichen Zugen aus der Masse des Kanons 
heraus. Darin liegt ihre Bedeutung als Studienmaterial, — nicht nur 
fur den ostasiatischen, sondern auch fur den indischen Buddhologen. 

Sehr zu bedauern ist, daB nach dem Eingehen des von berufenen 
Japanern herausgegebenen (englisch geschriebenen) Hanseizasshi keine 
derartig vielseitige Sammel-Zeitschrift mehr den an ostasiatischem 
Kulturleben interessierten Orientalisten — einerlei ob Indien, Zentral- 

1 Hinter diesem Namen verbergen sich dieselben Verfasser wie beim Bukkyo jiten 
(s. S. 197). 


*5 
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oder Ostasicn sein Arbeitsgebict ist — , auf dem lautenden halt. Ob der 
mehrfach zitierte ..The Eastern Buddhist", cine cnglisch geschriebene 
Zweimonatsschrift 1 fur Mahayana-Buddhismus (Kyoto, 1921, I. Jahrg. — 
Jahrlich 6 V.) dafur in Betracht kommt, muB abgewartet werden. 
Die Zeitschrift versucht auch auf buddhistische Neuerscheinungen auf- 
merksam zu machen und sollte ihre ..Book Reviews" vielmehr aus- 
bauen; sie leistete damit ihrer Heimat Japan einen grobcn Dienst, 
deren wissenschaftliches Eigen leben in Europa viel z.u wcnig bekannt 
ist. Denn schon aus den bisherigen Bucheranzeigen und Besprechungen 
der neuesten japanischen Voroffentlichungen ergibt sich deren einzig- 
artige Bedeutung fur die gesamte Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte 
Ost- und Zentralasiens. 

Aus der Gesamtheit der vorstchenden Darlegungen geht aber 
vor allem hcrvor, dab, wer an den bedeutungsvollcn l’roblemen des 
ostasiatischen Buddhismus mitarbeiten will, sich der Tatsache der 
japanischen wissenschaftlichen Full rung auf diesen Gebieten nicht 
verschlieBen kann und ini Interessc seiner eigenen Arbeit die japanische 
Mitarbeit und ihre neuen wissenschaftlichen Hilfsmittel berucksich- 
tigen muB. 

i Vom Herbst 1923 ab als Yierteljahrszeitschrift angekundigt. 
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ANLAGE III 

Bukkyo jiten, Tokyo, 1909 (Abkurzung Bten.). 

1. S. 810: v f. - sotoba. Sanskrit |. \ - ? Stupa 

S. Jg 7 to. 1 - 

2. S. 873: •]£ toba. S. fg 'i "7 to. 11 

3. S. 872: „Das Jg to odor % v |. / sotoba, % ^ 

> h <>' sotoba, fg toba, Kji ^ , * toba, fjjj K -> / r 

toba, £ (ft $ V h -> sotoba, jffc ^ -/ * . (odor • x |. 
tr >{) sotoba, Jj}f -ft i r f shitei. f y |, futo, * -r ( 

shitei usw. dargestellte Sanskritwort wird mit J J| n <v y > hbfun, 
% ik byo, IK ** ! i" x daiju, ^ s' x -H- e, juso, 

^j{ ij *V >r > koken usw. ubersetzt. 

Stupa werden erbaut um Shari' darin zu bewahren, zu Opfer- 
zwecken, zur Vergeltung der empfangenen Wohltaten, zur Bezeichnung 
von Orten „gottlicher Wirkung-.’ In den J| |TpJ |w JoagongyoJ 
(R. 478, a, 8: Bten. 906, Brin. 587, Dlrghagama Ei. 5, B. N. 545) steht, 
dab man Buddha, Pratyekabuddha, den Sravaka und Cakravarti- 
raja, diesen vier, Stupas errichten soil. Nach des heiligen Buddha 
Eingang ins Nirvana wurden die Shari in acht Teile geteilt und 
ihnen acht Stupas ernchtet. Spaterhin wurde das Opter der Stupa- 
Errichtung in weitem Umfang geubt; Asoka lieb in seinem Be- 
reich 84000 Stupas errichten, so berichtet die Uberlieterung. Dann 
gelangte der Stupa uber China nach Japan; er nahm dabei alle mog- 
lichen Gestalten an. In Indien gibt es von einstockigen bis dreizehn- 
stockigen alle Arten von Stockwerk- Stupas. In unserem Lande hat 
Shotoku Taishi den Funlstock-Stupa iin Shitennoji 4 errichtet. Auber- 
dem gibt es ein-, zwei-, drei-, vier-, sieben-, acht-, neun- und dreizehn- 
stockige Stupas. Weiter, zur Zeit der Koken Tenno, lieb man die Hun- 
dertmalzehntausend Stupas antertigen; sie waren dreistockig, viereinhalb 
Zoll hoch, Basisdurchmesser dreieinhalb Zoll. Zur Heian-Zeit wurden 

1 Sanskrit : <arlra. — Anl. VI, 11. S. 236. 

2 s. De Grout, Thupa, 26: „gottlicher Macht. Kraft und Wuknng“. 

3 Auch: Ch6agongyo. 

4 in Osaka 
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Tahoto 1 ("(Ost-Stupa (-Tempel) des Koyasan)) und Sdrinto ((Enryakuji 
auf dem Hieizan)) errichtet. Ferner gibt es irdene Stupas, jg fg y 
1 I. Muboto & a 4 -;' ^ '* y nahtlose Stupas ((Ranto ^ 

j« v > *y Ei-Stupas)), Gorin itatoba ^ T ‘I > f A 

* 7 Hokybintb ^ gg f[] if ’ ■ -> V ^ f > A v, ferner Ka- 
kutbba ^ ij y X y ,t, ferner Itatoba Jg JK jg -f a 

y 'G ferner Kasatoba ^ und noch zahlreiche andere Arten. 

Heutzutage werden im Volksmund sogenannte Sotoba y p 
oder tbba, im oberen Ende Stupa-formig gestaltete schmale, lange 
Brettchen, die mit einer Sutrastelle beschrieben sind, auf Grabern 
aufgestellt.“ 


1 5 S '■ Anlage IV, ii. 
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ANLAGE IV 


I. Sotoba, toba, to. 

Bukkyo jirin, Tokyo, 1912 (Abkurzung Brin.). 

1. s. 517: ns ig •/ i- -r, $ ig. # jg m. 

toba ^ wofur es die vollstandige Rezeichnung ist." 

2. S. 568: 


is tttr <n T ^ 

“b k'J K ^ 

J U U 1 h tjh ' 1 pg a„ «' 

flG 


v w ( > itti W ' P9 Bfc 

yj. tS ^ t ft .!?' & & 
*C *j® “ f±S J - # 

W. ® t, Tl 

m ! & A a 4 ' e 0 t 

fc A 1; S R W tr /ft HI 

^ ft . i"-;t b -g ifcsc o * 

t k f 0. L -r g ; * 

ft 


8, 

n 


it; 


to Jg und 


f: 


ra os r 1 I-. w -C 

*5 — ?? > /t g £ l* 


‘O jg G m a 


(£' Jg 

tR: ' 

J £J / — V 

*8 ig 
^ $g 
\ 
l 

c 

tt 


t fee « fls jK ^ + m n 1? ft. l t > - pk § 

t - 4- jpij ^ t; g £ 1' i Bl a t ss ri *5 


I- H ^ ^ w L - ;b f# !> Su ^ 


^ ^ li 


\ it itt bt j$ -j- j| S c / i £ S S| v 


* L ft \ * Jg v ?i & A * 


* f - 
A 


L 


%■ fffl j* iff ^ ^ j® . 

+r n P ? b ?B » jflj SH A $ ¥ <•' 

15 V * *> T Y Hi ^ ^ A 


, Cl 

c y 

b ^ 


*:*««■ ^ pg« i ^ m w _ 

^ ft til 0r ^ ft 0 $£ K t; (i o ^ - ® 


,7 y ^ to, ^ 7 o' ^ ^ toba. To. toba sind beides Abkurzungen 
des Sanskritwortes Stupa ^ ] /i ^ ^ oder wie man 

auch sagt. Hier ubersetzt man es mit -fc groBe Sammlung, ~fj 
Viereckgrab, [fi ijji Rundgrab, ^ "I\ Hohe Leuchte usw. Da es ein 
Ort sein kann, wo Buddha-Reliquien beigesetzt sind, nennt man sie 
auch busshari sho ^ f Ij oder auch reibyd ^ Seelentempel. 

Im Honyaknmyogishu 1 heiBt es nach dem Gobunkyo ( ^ 


(Fan-i ming-i chi) B. N. 1640, VII, 5. (Auch im Anhang zu Brin.) 
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von B. N. 1 13, der letzte Teil: ^ j|£ fg ^ M flk ft-)'- Buddha gebot 
Ananda, dab nach Buddhas Eingang ins Nirvana, venn die Verbren- 
nung vorbei sei, alle vier Gemeinden Shari nehmen sollten und in 
sieben kostbare Urnen legen und in Kusinagara mitten auf deni Yier- 
wegekreuz einen Stupa aus den sieben Kostbarkeiten errichten mit 
dreizehn Stockwerken, oben darauf einen Rinso 1 ." Nach Buddhas Hin- 
scheiden nahmen die vier Konige die Shari, teilten sie in acht Teile, 
errichteten Stupas und brachten Opter dar. Als Konig Asoka auftrat, 
da wurden 84000 (Schatz-)Stupas angefertigt; Liberal] errichtete man 
sie in besonders heiligen Bezirken und brachte damit den Buddha- 
Reliquien Opfer dar. In unserem Lande wird von (den Anhangern) der 
Mikkyo der Funfstock-Stupa errichtet und als Zeichen des Mahavai- 
rocana angesehen, im allgemeinen aber gorin no to (s. Bild) genannt. 
In dem Wort to ^ hat man schlieblich cine Bezeichnung fur den butto 
M geschaffen." 

II. Tahoto. 

(R. 106, a, 17: Bten. 872; Brin. 566/67; Ei. 119. - Eerner Beal, 

Catena, S. 393, aus K. T. IX, 3, e, B. N. 134). 

Brin. 566 f. lautet: 

„ * /-> *7 % ^ taho, 

3 7 i % % im tahonyorai, 

- -- — 47' > i > J u- i y % *§£ £ §|| I 4 § taho- 

zenshin no reibyo, 

— ? % If % tahoto. 

Taho ist eine Abkiirzung von Tahonyorai. Es ist Sanskrit und 
lautet: H $5 % $t *(1 ft Prabhutaratna, y v 7= >> [ ^ 5. g -p. 

(S. Brin. 704: V 5 v' -U 7 'A > -f- y als japanische Aus- 

sprache fur dieselben 7 chinesischen Zeichen. — Eerner Oda 1387, 3 
und Fan-i ming-i chi I, 8.) 

(Die hier im Japanischen folgende Stelle des Saddharmapundarlka- 
Sutra ist ubersetzt bei De Groot, Thupa S. 52, Abs. 2, Zeile 3 bis 
Zeile 19 einschl.). 

TahOnyoraizenshin no reibyo, Seelentempel des ganzen Korpers 
des Tahonyorai, ist der Reliquien-Stiipa (Sharito) des ganzen Korpers 
(Wesensj des Tahonyorai. Reibyo s. unter to ^ (s. A11I. IV, i). Es 


R. 44S, c, 47 : Bltn. 1315; Ir, 2, 67. — 
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betrug namlich der zerbrockelte Korper Sakyas acht koku, vier to; 
ihm wurden 84000 (Schatz-jStupas ' errichtet und diesen Opfer dar- 
gebracht. Beim Tahobutsu % -f| wurde aber der ganze Korper 
nicht in Reliquien zerlegt; man brachte ihm vielmehr ein Opfer 
dar mit einem (Schatz-)Stupa. Im Hokkekyo 2 steht, Abschnitt uber 
das Sichtbanverden eines (Schatz-)Stupa: (De Groot, S. 52, Abs. 2, 
Z. 1 9 nachdem dieser Buddha \ ((Tahonyorai)), deft Weg vollbracht 
hatte, zur Zeit als er ins Nirvana eingehen wollte. da sprach er in 
einer groBen Versammlung von Himmlischen und von Menschen zu 
den (vielen) Bhiksus: wenn man nach meinem Kingang ins Nirvana 
wunscht, meinem ganzen Korper (De Groot. Thupa, S. 5 2 * : „Voll- 
standigen Wesen") Opfer darzubringen, dann muB man e i n e n GroB- 
Stupa errichten." Ferner heiBt es da: ..Inmitten dieses (Schatz-)Stupa 
befindet sich der ganze Korper des Nyorai“. (Diese Stelle war wortlich 
nicht zu finden; s. De Groot, Thupa, S. 55, Z. 1 1 f.) 

Tahoto ist der Reliquien-Stupa (Sharitb) des Tahonyorai. Sakya 
Tathagata hat auf dem Grdhrakuta (Brin. 867, Hi. 61; Watters, II, 1 5 1 ) 
das Hokkekyo gepredigt; als er bis zur Halfte gekommen war, lieB er 
einen Stupa aus den sieben Kostbarkeiten aus der Erde hervorsprudeln 
und in der Luft verweilen; in dem Stupa war eine Stimme, die legte 
(vollends) Zeugnis ab fur das von Buddha gepredigte Gesetz und 
sagte ihm Lob und Preis. . . .“ 

PN folgt nun wieder ein Stuck von ein paar Zeilen aus dem oben 
schon zitierten Abschnitt des Mybhbrengekyb 2 , worin u. a. auch der 
Ausdruck % Tahbbuttb gebraucht ist; es zur Charakteri- 

sierung des Bukkyo jirin hier zu wiederholen ist unnotig; lur Uber- 
setzung und Erklarung des Hokkekyo, des groBen esoterischen Lehr- 
stucks, im Zusammenhang s. De Groot, Thupa, S. 51 — 62. 

III. Nantenjiku. 

Brin. 646 lautet : 

-f y 7 > jfj 5k Nanten, 

T 9 W Nantenjiku, 

1 R 7 hoto (chin, pao t‘a) etna „der reichgeschnuickter Stupa 1 - 

S. 2 jo, Anm. I. 

2 Saddharmapundarika-Sutra ; B. N. 134, = Myohorengekvo. (Her!. St. Bihl. P. S 58). 

« in# )“ steht im Text, auch des Sutra, s. De Groot, Thupa, 52, 
Anm. 3. — „Bodhisattva“, s. Oda 1116, 3. 
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Nanten ist eine Abkiirzung von N antenjikn-, so heifit Sud-Indien. 
Unter den fiinf Landern des Ostens, Westens, Sudens, Nordens und 
der Mitte von Indien ist es das sndindische Reich, woher Nagarjuna, 
(R.N. Sp. 369, 3), Dharmatrata (B. X. Sp. 375, 31), Dharmapala (B. N. 
Sp. 373, 16), und alle die groben Bodhisattvas herkamen. 

Nanten no tettd stammt aus der Uberlieferung, ivonach der Bodhi- 
sattva Nagarjuna die Shingonhikyd (R. 352, a, 20: Bten. 1096: „Dai- 
nichikyd 1 , Soshitsujikyo 1 und die anderen kanonischen Schriften der 
Shingonhimitsu itt. g‘ jjjjjk 'if-}". S. auch Anl. IV, iv.) der Nachwelt 
uberliefert hat; (dazu) heibt es in Kdbd Daishi's Fuhdden* (Shi. 785 
ist dies Werk nicht besonders unter denen von Kdbd Daishi genannt): 
Nach des Sakya Tathagata Verschwinden und Venvandlung gab es 
innerhalb von 800 Jahren einen Bodhisattva namens Nargajuna . . . Um 
die Sutrds zu holen, begab er sich ins Innere des im Lande Nanten- 
jiku befindlichen Eisenstupas und empfing das Dainichikyd (B. N r . 530) 
und andere heilige geheime Schriften. - Uber den Kisenstupa ist viel 
geschrieben worden, es ist aber schwierig, in der Frage zu einer be- 
stimmten Entscheidung zu kommen. Man darf aber wold annehmen, 
dab darunter zu verstehen ist der eine grofie wunderkraftige Stupa ~ 
allgemein, eines einheitlichen Herzens aller Lebewesen, — und ini 
besonderen, der Stupa im Inneren des eigenen Herzens des Bodhi- 
sattva Nargarjuna." Soweit Brin. S. 646. 

Bei A. Lloyd, Manichaeism and Kdbd, Trasoj, XXXV, S. 207, 
wird der Eisenstiipa auch envahnt. Desgl. s. Shingonshuseiten 1501 f. 


IV. Shingon. 

Brin. 382 f lautet: 

2/ n* y M IS Shingon, 

^ x ^ M la PE JE £ Shingondha- 

ranishu. 

i x IE ]g ££ Shingonshu. 

z i f 1 g ^ § Shingon no shichiso. 

2 x / v- 7 = i) » m ^ £ y + “ if 

Shingonshu no juni ryu. 

■ B. N. S30; — 532. — s. ShingonshQseiten (s. oben S. 215) S. iff. u . 272IT. 
die japanischen Uberset/ungen. 

2 ft 1 % y ^ y x > s. Him. 960. 
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„ i' > 3' > r i"-> >: 3 ^ y c t 7 1 1 i | y M 

Shingon jojb no hihb. 

y i_ f- jlL ' y Shingon no michi. 

L i. '? iE fa jj$ Shingon himitsu. 

- — l -> -7- > lk tV # Shingon mydten. 

- +f > V' f 'V *V m ff H mIj fl Shingon sambu- 
kyo. 

> .7 JSL ff Ss: Shingonsho. 

5- = JIl g* [ 5 £ ^ /g Shingon daranl. 

I 7 r > > in. t’t |j- Shingon shikwan. 

y y ❖ ^ X * ' > 7 j|t S' > ^ £i’ & Shingon 

no fukaki my oho. 

y d 7 2 -V ') Jgt la 7 -^C P6f ^ M Shingon 
no daiachari. 

V A tV ®fi Shingonshi. 

Shingon ist cine Bezeichnung fur wahrhaftiges Wort und (wahr- 
haftige) Rede. Ks gehort zu den „\Vortgeheimnissen fg ’#■} gomitsu" 
in den „drei Geheimnissen des Dainichinyorai A‘ Id #11 ir. ?£: , d. h. 
es ist die von ihm selbst fur seine Anhanger mit genau dem Sinn 
gieichen, wahren Worten gepredigte, nur von Buddha zu Butldha 
(verstandliche) Lehre. Im Kongochdfumbetsushdikyb 1 heibt es: Das 
Wesentliche der Shingon- dharai.il besteht in tier Lehre aller Nyorai- 
geheimnisse und in einem Lehrweg, bezeugt und geschaften von einer 
heiligen, zur wahren Erkenntnis durchgedrungenen Weisheit. Diese 
Shingon-Lehre hat 700 Jahre nach Buddhas Kingang ins Nirvana der 
Bodhisattva Nagarjuna, den sudindischen Kisen-Stupa oftnend und den 
Vajrasattva in Person antreftend, zuerst empfangen; dieser soli sie aber 
tatsachlich von Dainichinyorai erhalten haben. Von Nagarjuna uber 
Nagabodhi, Vajrabodhi, Amoghavajra, Subhakarasiniha (Zemmui) aut 
Keikwa 2 iibergehend kam sie auf den Japaner Kobo; dies sind die 
sieben Shingon- Patriarchen. 

Die Lehre beruht auf den zwei groben Sutras, Dainichikyd und 
Kongochokyo (B. N. 530 u. 1355) und besteht darin. mittels der 

« £ W IM » M m ft II Nicht in P>. N-. Oda, Fujii mokuroku, Shingonshuseiten 
(s. S. 215) unter dieser Bezeichnung. 

2 ^ X f 7 7 Eikna (klassiseh: f 7 Keikwa): R. 200, b, 45; 

fciten, ill. — Fnjishima, Bouddhisme laponais, S3. 
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mehrenden und bewahrenden Krafte der Geheim-DharanT einen un- 
mittelbar korperlich zum vollkommenen Buddha werden zu lassen. 

Fur Japan hat Kobo Daishi, der im 23. Jahre Enryaku (zwischen 
15. 2. 804 und 2. 2. 805) nach China kam, dort von Keikwa die Lehre 
empfangen. Im 7. Jahre Konin (zwischen 2. 2. 816 und 20. 1. 817) hat 
er in Kii auf dem Kdyasan den Kongobuji gegrundet und so die 
Sekte vollendet. Kobo Daishi hat das -f JJ: ^ gjjf Jujushinron* ver- 
fafot, darin alle Lehren kritisch verglichen und erlautert, die Geheim- 
nisse des Kongokai- und des Taizokai-Mandara ^ On H W 
eroffnet und hat gelehrt, mit dem von Vater und Mutter geborenen 
Leibe unmittelbar korperlich Buddha zu werden, entsprechend dem 
Grade, in dem wir die „drei Geheimnisse" (fy fg mehren und 
bewahren, wenn wir unsere drei Geheimnisse und die drei Geheim- 
nisse des Dainichinyorai in Ubereinstimmung bringen. Kdbos Kleid 
und Schale erbten die zehn' Patriarchen; Gennin {7 war der zehnte 
von ihnen. Unter und nach Gennin lebten (noch) die zwei Patriarchen 
Yakushin ^ fs und Shobd ersterer grundete die Hirosawaryu 

JH M letzterer die Onoryu 2J' If dann trennte sich die erstere 
in sechs Zweige, und auch die letztere trieb sechs Schofilinge; dies 
sind die sogenannten 12 Skingonryu. 

Vorstehendes sind die (aufieren) Tatsachen. 

In der Geschichte der Lehre bildeten sich zwei, cine alte und 
eine neue Deutung heraus: die alte ist die auf dem Kdyasan, und die 
neue ist die von Kakuban Shdnin, 1 2 der, aus der Hirosawaryu hervor- 
gegangen, in Kii auf dem Negoro eine eigene Lehre begriindete. 

Die h'ohere Geheimlehre des Shingon ist folgende: Weil Shingon 
die Lehre ist des Wissens durch das eigene innere Erleben, im eigenen 
Dharma-Korper, ist es unter alien Lehren das vollendetste Heilsmittel 
und eine wundervolle Wahrheit von den Geheimnissen der vollen 
Buddhaschaft, welche der noch nicht Buddha gewordene (noch ge- 
bundene) Mensch gar nicht ergrunden kann. Man nennt diese Lehre 
den Pfad des Shingon. 

Von Shingon-Geheimnissen spricht man, weil das Tor dieser Lehre 
das Tor eines wunderbar, unsichtbar, tief geheimnisvollen Gesetzes ist. 


1 R. 2S, a, 14: Bten. 533; Brin, 366, Hin. 447. 

2 % IS -t A R- 422 , c, 34: Brin IIO. 
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das die drei Geheimnissc des Dainichinyorai zu seinem wesentlichstcn 
Inhalt macht. 

Zum Shingon myoten JR "= A, dem ..wundervollen Kanon 
des Shingon" gehoren u. a.: Das Dainichikyo, das Soshitsujikyo, und 
das Kongochokyo; man nennt sie auch Shingon sambukyo. Das 
Dainichikyo ist von Subhakara $ & ft (IL N. Sp. 444, Nr. 154) zur 
T'ang-Zeit ubersetzt und besteht aus sieben kwan; der vollstandige 
Name ist ^ jg, It U Jjfc (#j jji$ H 1 )W # IS Daibimshanajobutsu- 
chimpenkajikyo (B. N. 530) oder Daibirushanakyo. Das Kongochokyo ist 
iibersetzt von „Fuku Sanzo Jg: 3 jSfc'* (B. N. Sp. 444. Nr. 1 5 5 ) ; T der 
vollstandige Name ist £ fgij II — -tJJ in M M Mf 2 * % M IS ± 
EE IS Kongocho issainyorai shinjitsushodaijo genshodaikyo dkyo ; es 
gibt davon noch andere Ubersetzungen (B. N. 1017). Das Soshitsu- 
jikyo ist wie das Dainichikyo iibersetzt von Subhakara und besteht 
aus drei Banden, der vollstandige Name ist Soshitsujika(tsu)rakyo Ifc 

m m m is <». n- 533)- 

Die ( heiligen ) Schriften des Shingon umfassen alle Sutras und 
Sastras, die voin Sinne der Shingon-Lehre handeln. 

Shingon dharaiir. dharanl ist Sanskrit, heibt iibersetzt japanisch 
soji $£, H (R. 373. c, 29: Bten. 798; Brin. 510; Ir. II, 244), das be- 
deutet. dab ein Zeichen oder Satzteil unermebliche Dharant-Lehren 
enthalt, aufspeichert und umfabt; diesen, den Worten des Tathagata dem 
Sinne und der wahren Wirklichkeit nach vollkommen entsprechenden 
Sanskritsilben gibt man den Namen soji (~- Dharanl); und diese sind 
dann, als „Shingon‘‘, (eigentlich selbst) Dharanl. 

Mit Shingon s/nkzcun f . g || bezeichnet man zusammen 
Shingon mikkyo M g" 5 j£ undTendai kenkyo -fc Shikwan 

heibt in der Tendai-Sekte Kwampo f| V v ^ 4; v (R. 424. c. 4: 
Bten. 290; Him. 233; Brin. 182; Ir. 3,67.) und besteht im Dharma 
des Isshin und der Sangwand 

Mit Shingon no fukaki myoho bezeichnet man die Geheimnissc 
der besonderen Shingon-Lehre. 

L T nter Shingon no dai ajari versteht man das Obcrhaupt bei einem 
der magischen Geheimlehrdjenste (Gottesdienst). Kin mit dem Sinn 

1 Amoghavajra, 705—774. — R. 5, a, 17: Bten. 1130: Brin. 72S; Him. 925. 

2 Anscheinend eiu (Druck-)Fehler fur jjj|' 

3 3 IS J K- 185, b, 33; Bten. 53; Brin. 42- — Ferner: Bten. 943, 
Tendai no sangwan. — Kwampo wird vielfach Kwambn geschricbcn. 
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der Shingon-Lehre vertrauter Eingeweihter, der die Neulinge untenveist 
und anleitet, heibt „ajari'‘; dies ist (acarya) Sanskrit und vvird mit 
kihan, d. h. Regler (nicht ini R.) iibersetzt. 

Shingonshi heibt ein Geistlicher. der Shingon-Beschworungsformeln 
vorzutragen weifi.“ Soweit Brin. 382 k 

Unter Shingonin Jr == (Brin. 384) woven Shi. 1329 eine durch 
Plan erlauterte Beschreibung gibt, versteht man die Stelle im kaiser- 
lichen Palast (in Kyoto), wo Shingon-Ceremonien vorgenommen wurden. 
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ANLAGE V 

Bukkyo iroha jiten. Nagoya 1897. (Abkurzung Ir.) 

1. II, 242: y |- /v' sotoba. Wird |§] futo ^ ^ 

-f- y / v' chiiba, ^4 itS l E A / v' shichuba. ^ *V y > v toba 

genannt; ferner bildet man 2^ ^)5 y k /V sotoba und ubersetzt 

es mit [gj 3: > f 3 encho Rundgrab, ^ ^ y > 

koken hohe Leuchte; Jg j* x f ■V jusb Sammlung von Laksanas, 
IS |fj i) 3 >7 7I ryomyo Seelentempel ; s. to. — Im Nirvana-Sutra 
(B. N. 1 13, 1 14) steht: „\Ver auch (nur) einen Sotoba erblickt hat, 
der ist auf ewig entruckt den drei Abteilungen der Holle; ganz zu 
schweigen von denen, die (Stupas) anfertigen oder errichten. die 

werden gewiG (wieder-)geboren im Paradies.“ (Im Wortlaut nicht auf- 
gefunden.) Im Hsi-yu-chi heiGt es: ..ostlich der Stadt Hikatsuri 
(Nicht im R.) steht ein grofaer Stupa ^), dort ist Ksantirsi 

(R. 188, a, 45: Ei. 75) vom Konig Kali verstummelt worden." 

Ban. Vergl. dazu den entsprechenden Satz im Seiiki, Bd. I. 

Teil 3, S. 2; er lautet auf Deutsch: .,4- -5 Li ostlich von Mokatsuri 
steht ein Stupa, hochste Gotterkraft ist (dort) sichtbar; ihn, als ein 
Buddha lebend, vor Alters, erbaute Ksantirsi; dort von Konig Kali 
wurden ihm Glieder und Leib verstummelt. ((Der .Tang' Wortstreit 
ist erledigt; die alte Bezeichnung .ka-i^di' ist falsch))." 

Die in Bd. II, S. 30 angegebenen Varianten spielen fur den Ver- 
gleich der beiden ..Lesarten" keine Rolle. 

Auf Einzelheiten braucht nicht eingegangen zu werden ; nur ein 
Name — Ksantirsi — ist in beiden Buchern gleich; die Schreibart 
fur Kali ist gerade die nicht anerkannte; auch Stupa ist verschieden 
geschrieben. Niihere Quellenangabe fehlt noch (nach chinesischem 
Vorbild) 1 uberall im Ir. Die Zitate waren im Wortlaut nicht zu finden 
sind wohl nur dem Sinne nach frei zitiert oder nach einem Kom- 
mentar. — 

2. II, 182: Jjg -K V ist eine Abkurzung fur ^ y 

k ri sotoba; s. ? y to. Stupa. 


1 s. auch S. 201, Arm. 1. 
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Ini Genkoshakusho 1 stcht: „dic Glaubigen bauten einen Stupa; am 
Tag als cr fertig wurde, schlug der Blitz hincin und zerstorte ihn. 
(Danshin toba wo tsukuru, rakusei no hi ni itante raiden gckiha su.)“ 

3 . II. 169 : ,.i§ y y Stupa, auch ^ ^ y '7 >< toba, jjf” k rt 
toba, jg $ f * chuba, ]§£ | f sochuba, 3}- $ 

7 k >i' sotoba genannt oder f shitai oder 

V k futo; l y { shidai oder : ff. [§] V k futo; alle sind 

irrct’uhrend . 2 Richtig ist $ M ^ y k > v 3 sotoba oder $ ft 
y k 'V 4 sotoba, zu sagen. Man ubersetzt es mit | S y 5 myo 

Seelentempel oder mit J )| 'i ^ 7 3/6 hofun Viereck-Grabhiigel 
dcm Sinne nach; oder man nennt ihn; -fc ^ y -f y x 7 daiju groCie 

I R. 44, c, 33 : % 3|-! f|t ilr Bten. 322, Brin. 202, Shi. 973. Brin. 202: „ein Buell, 
woran ein Moncli des Nanzenji jjjijS Shiren (jj|j fiber zehn Jahre lang, taglich 
schrieb; er war unter Kaiser Godaigo, im zweitcn Jahre GeDko [1322] damit fertig, 
uberreichte es am Hofe und man ueihte es dem Gehrauch des Kaisers. Von der Zeit 
der Kaiserin Suiko bis in die Genkd-Zeit hinein umfabt es cinen Zeitraum von fiber 
700 Jahren; es bezieht sicli auf die I.ehre Sakyas und enthalt die Uberlieferung von 
Geisthchen und ihre Beurteilung in groben Zugen, auch Schilderungen auberbuddhistischer 
Lehren; es soil in Aufbau und Inhalt das Ch’un-ch’iu und Shi-ki nachahmen; ins- 
gesamt 30 Bande, enthalt es liervorragendes buddhistisches Material." 

- Ansclieinend ist gemeint, dab die voranstehenden Umschriften, der Aussprache 
nach, das Wort „Stupa“ niclit gut uiedergebcn; die einzige im modcrnen Sinn uissen- 
schafthche japaaische Ouelle, die Kyotoer Ausgabe des l a Tang llsi yuchi gg 

MSB jap. Dai To Saiikiki ; Alike. Saiiki) sclireibt stets: ^ Die Zusammen- 

stellung Anlage I zeigt, uie sebr verschieden die chinesischen Versuche, das Wort 
Stupa uiederzugeben, je nach Zeit, Ort und Person tatsachlich ausgefallen sind. 

3 Nicht i. R. Schon das erste Zeichen, das in chinesisch ■ japamschen Lexika 

hochstens gelegenthcli als Abkurzung von Tjx erwalint uird, im allgememen aber uie auch 
im Th. J. ganz fehlt, ist i. R. nicht eruahnt. Dab auch ein Werk uie Shi. eine nut 
diesem Zeichen beginnende Sehreibuei.se in er-.ter I.inie auffuhrt, fallt auf und zeigt, 
dab noch 1908 uemg philologisch-historisches Studium auf den Stupa in Japan ver- 

wendet, sondern wohl das BukkyO iroha jiten abgesc.lirieben worden 1st. Das neue 

BukkyO daijiten von Oda (I. Aull. 1917) 1st darin ein bedeutender Fortschritt. 

4 Nicht i. R. 

5 BriD. 751 lautet: „H$ *7 byd ist eine Ubersetzung des Ranskritxvortes 

$ * y y y zv’ sotoba oder toba; Grabhiigel, y 2, rj; 1 

fumbo nennt man so. ^ ® 7 7 tobyo ist eine Zusammen.setzung aus einem 

Sanskritwort und einer chinesischen Ubersetzung (davon).“ — Zu letzterem Ausdruck s. 
R. 100, c, 33. 

6 Brin. 682 lautet . „hOfun 1st cine Ubersetzung von ^ V / v‘ toba 

s . $ y to.“ 

7 S. R. 382, b, 45; D. I, 97- M Vi? M f ^ 3 Y "2 y 7 

y y y y y n/,i und Brin. 448:2- i i A' dj V" v y y j>p 

n ft «. An letztgenannter Stelle heibt es (ahnlich der Stelle im Ir.) ; Im Hokkekvo, 
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Sammlung, fp< V x 1 juso, Sammlung der Laksanas oder 

B ^ > koken, hohe Leuchte; angeblich weil die Steine 

usw. hoch aufgehauft die Laksanas bilden. Was die 5 m > ** -f 
shidai angeht, sollen sie nach der Nichtaufbewahrung von Reliquien 
so benannt sein. 

In den Agamas (Agongyo (5pf ^ 7 X > -V ik ) sind Regeln 

fur zu erbauende Stupas angegeben. Es heifit da: 

,,Der Pratyekabuddha versteht die Nidanas des Dharma und 
dringt tief in den Dharmakara ein; er kann daher gut fur die Men- 
schen und die Himmlischen zu einem Segenspender werden; daher 
mub man (ihm) elf Stockwerke errichten. Der Arhat, der die Abtei- 
lungen der Existenz schon crschbpft hat, wird gut fur die Welt ein 
Segenspender, daher man ihm vier Stockwerke errichten mufi. Der 
Cakravartiraja venvandelt mittels der zelm guten (Gelubde) die 
Dinge, daher mull man (ihm) einen Stupa zwar errichten, aber noch hat 
er nicht alle Aryaklassen der Dreiwelt erlbst, daher bekommt er kein 
Stockwerk. Der Stupa des Tathagata mub dreizehn Stockwerke haben. 
Eiir einen Cakravartiraja soil er aus den sieben Kleinodien (zusammen) 
angefertigt werden; vom Arhat bis einschl. Tathagata sollen die Stupas 
mit alien Kostbarkeiten aufs vornehmste geschmuckt werden. <- 

In dem Juniinnengyo T 1 — - d x x > ^ 

-y 2 werden acht Arten von Stupas erklart; es heibt da: 

,,Entsprechend ist die Anzahl der TautellerD Der Buddhastupa 
hat acht, der Bodhisattvasttipa sieben, der des Pratyekabuddha sechs, 

;n einem Satz des Abschnitts (Stuck 2 des I. Bandes) steht: Ist auch das Tun 

der Menschen wenig gut, so ist dock klar, daii, wenn es eine, in einem wirklichen 
,,Kennzeichen“ notwendig vorhandene ,,Kausalnirkung“ gibt, es zur Vollendung des Pfades 
Buddhas mitwirkt, wenn man spielend kleine Steine sammelt und aus ihnen Stupas er- 
richtet, worm Buddhareliquien niedergelegt werden, so klein auch das dadurch zum 
Ausdruck kommende sittlieh Gute (in dem betreffenden Menschen) sein mag. In dem 
(erwahnten) Satz heiCt es: „AUe, die in der Kindheit spielend Steinchen sammeln und 
Buddhastupas errichten, alle diese Menschen usw. haben Buddhas Pfad (schon) vollendet.“ 
— S. Oda 984. 

1 Nicht i. R. 

2 Sutra vod den 12 Nidanas. — B. N. 278, IZII, 1339 scheinen nicht gemeint zu 
sein. — In Fujiimokuroku und Zoku/.rikyomokuroku nicht unter dieser Bezeichnung auf- 
gefunden. — S. auch Baltzer, Kult. S. 283, woraus unter anderm hervorgeht, dak B. japa- 
nische budahistische Queilen nicht selbst benutzt hat. 

3 D ' V > Tauteller, R. 499, a, 26 : Brin. 895 ; Shi. 2467(5. 'k V )■ De Groot, 

Th. S. 17, 23, 41 : „Tauauffanger“. — „Varsasthala“ s. Foucher I, 96. Es ist 

hier offenbar „rin“ |jjj, nicht „Tauteller“ (Baltzer, Kult. S 2S7 f.) gemeint. 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 1 6 
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der des Arhat funf, der des Anagamin vier, der des Sakrdagamin 
drei, der des Srotapanna zwei, der Cakravartiraja einen, der eines 
Bonzen nur Bananenblatter und Feuerperle." 

In Indien hat der Tathagata selbst fur Kasyapa einen (Schatz-) 
Stupa errichtet. 1 

In unserem Lande 2 hat im 14. Jahre des Kaisers Bitatsu der Oho- 
omi Soga no Umaka no Omi 3 in Yamato im Kreise Takaichi (Takechi) 
auf dem Hiigel von Ohono einen (Schatz-jStupa errichtet; dieser ist 
als der erste der in unserem Lande errichteten Stupas zu betrachten; 
seine Spuren existieren noch in Wadamura. (Nicht festzustellender 
Ort.) 

Im Hony akumyogishu'' heibt es: „das Saiikiki^ sagt: futo L2 (gj y 
b heiiit entweder \\ % ^ ’ < chuba oder ^4 fflS t f- *7 

shichuba 6 ; beides ist irrefuhrend. Man ubersetzt es mit hofun Jj 
^ y > oder mit enchb [g] ijji x > 3 ( ) oder mit koken 

l@j M % & > • °der dem Sinne nach mit reibyo f | 1. 4 ^ 

Ryusho g-ij JJB? sagt (in seinem Buchej Shakumyo $3 l ~\’ ^ L 
• A’ t> : das, was man miao (Ahnentempel) nennt, ist (eigentlich) mao 


t Zum Ausdruck: (Schatz-) Stupa ist zu bemerken, da£ Jjf einfach „kost- 
barer" Stupa heiiit, oder kurzweg „Stupa“. (Schatz-)Stupa soli nur immer deuthch 
machen, dab da im Text hoto ]jj; steht. 

2 Japan. — 585 n. Chr., Florenz, Shinto 314. 

3 K. 387, c, 26: gi 4- i Omi, Shi. 493. — Dieser Titel ist erst unter Kaiser 

Tcmmu geschaffen (Aston Nihongi II, s. 364 f; Nihonshoki, XXIX, Bl. 34; Bap. 568) 
nach Bramsen, am 13. November 684; es ist also ein Anachromsmus, ihn hier zu ge- 
brauchen. Die gauze Titelangabe ist ungenau; Nihonshoki XX, Bl. 11 steht der Original- 
name und -Titel: Wjft (Florenz, Shinto 314) Soga no OI10- 

omi Umako no Sukune. Der Titel ,,Sukune“ (R. 145, b, 12; Shi. 1481) ist also durch 
den spateren „Omi“ unzulassiger Weise ersetzt. 

4 B. N. 1640; nicht i. K. T. — S. auch S. 219, Anm. 1. Ober den dafur im 
Anhang zu Brin, vorhandenen Index s. S. 199. 

5 Ohne nahere Angabe war die Stelle im Saiiki nicht aufzufinden. 

t> Nicht i. R. 


7 flj AS ') ir Ryusho, Liu Chao = flj EE 1) y ^ Ryaki, Liu Hsi 
= fl| f ■> Ryuchin, Liu Chen. S. Giles, Bio. 1277. Nicht i. R. Seigo 

S. 1392 f. gibt an: „Ein Mann aus Nanyang, unter den Spateren Han; er liebte 
von kleinauf zu studieren; . - . von seinen Werken sei erwahnt das mam 

4- 32 I.ei sung lien chu (Aufgereihte Perlen zum Lob und Preise der Toten) in sieben kuan 
uud das 3 'V ^ ~ “Y Shakumyo (Erlauterte Bezeichnungen) in 

30 Kuan . . .“ Zum letztgenannten s. De Groot, Sinol. Sem. S. 7, und Tz'uyuan ’g' 270 

Nicht i. R. 
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(Gesichtsform) und zwar, weil darin (im miao) sich befindet die 
Gestalt (hsing mao) des Ahnherrn; 1 es ist im Sanskrit toba. 
Hatchin (?) fjj ^ f f- > 2 sagt: im Setsumon gibt es ursprung- 
lich das Wort nicht; Jogen i" 3 >/ > 3 hat es neu beigefugt 

und sagt: es ist der futo [$| y |, der westlichen Lander, das 
Wort futo wird dort iibersetzt jusb ^ i If ■ Im Kai- 

danzukyo yfc j|g [gj iy f <c' 2/ f" df •y 4 heiCit es: der Ursprung 
dieses Zeichens y to ist in den Worterbuchern unseres Landes 

(Chinas); es hat namlich (nur) den Sinn der lauthchen (Wieder- 
gabe) dafur; es ist keine ursprunglich westlandische Bezeichnung; 
wenn man sich an das Sanskritoriginal halt, dann heiht toba |jk 
y v / i ein Ort, wo Buddhagebeine begraben sind. 

Im ShakushiyOran f? jK; ft; 5 6 heifot es: das Sanskritwort toba 
y y / v heilk hier kdken jgj -ft y y > hohe Leuchte, 
jetzt sagt man abgekurzt to f§. Was im Sanskrit sotoba heilk 
'll! nennt man hier hoto ^ f§ '' y , und Sanskrit sotoba 

% jjj£ heilk hier fun (chin.) fey > 0 was totsuba Ji|. W ^ 7 8 genannt 
wird, heilk hier sandan jiff p ll 3 4 > ' r > , und das futo gg] y 
S genannte heilk hier juso ^ /fg 2 s x ^ Sammlung von 
Laksanas. Im Saiikiki heilk es jj[ ') y ^ y ryuhyo (jap. tateta 

1 Diese Stelle ist ein fur altere Komtnentierung typisches Beispiel einer „Er- 
klaruug“; sie beruht ganz auf dem ahnhchen Klang von miao und mao. tiber Ahnen- 
tempel in China s. Boerschmanns Bilder und Zeichnungen. Uber japanische Almentempel 
ist in Baltzer, Kult. leider kein besonderes Kapitel,' obwohl Beispiele erwahnt uerden. 

2 ^ ^ ^ > Hatchin (?), Fa Chen ( J ), vielleicht Name eines Kommen- 

tators (?). des Setsumon it 3SC Shuo wen oder nut vollem Xitel : ^ tijZ 

Shuo wen chieh tzu, jap. Setzumonkaiji von lit Hsu Shen, jap. Kyo Chin (1. — 2.Jahrh. 
n. Chr.). — Nicht i. R. und anderen zuganglichen Lexika, auch nicht in Wylie und 
ife hH aufgefunden. 

3 Jogen Hsu Hsfian (Petition, A. L., S. 281, 1) 916 — 991 ; s. Giles Bio. 
No. 773; Kommentator des Shuo wen. 

t Hit M IH H # i ** > f‘ ^ ~\’ y , Kaidanzukyo; R. 205, b, 4S ; 
Brin. 94f.; „Von Tao Hsiian, jap. Dozen jjj ^ (B. N. Sp. 461 No 21; K. 457, h, 33: 
Bten. 860; Ir. II, 192) Grunder der Nanzanrisshu (Fujishima p. 22 — 33) 596 — 667 d. Chr. 

. . .“. Nicht im K. T., vielleicht unter vollstandigerem Titel im ZokuzukyO (?). Oda 167, 2 
gibt auch nicht an, wo das Sitra zu finden ist; (ein kwaD). 

5 s. Ausgabe Kyoto 1875, 3. Teil S. 54. S. auch Anhang zu Brin. 

6 Eigentlich „Erdhugel“ = 4 3 ; zum Beispiel der Daibutsu mirni zuka 

*i5S in Kyoto mit Gorinto. 

7 Nicht i. R. 

8 K. 435. c, 47: Ir. IV, 18. — „Lob u. Preis“ 

16^ 
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shirushij . 1 Im Kikideii 2 steht: man stellt einen Kula \ M. }j§ (Hugel ) 2 3 4 5 
her, indem alle zugehauene Steine aufhaufen und ihn in der Form wie 
einen kleinen Stupa machen, oben ohne Rin und Baldachine. Und: 
Dreifachen Zweck hat Errichtung von Stupas: einmal, die Unubertreft- 
lichkeit eines Mannes kundzutun, sodann, die anderen Lebewesen zum 
Glauben zu veranlassen und drittens, der Kronung der (die Wohltaten 
vergeltenden) guten WerkeD Auch gibt es Stockwerke nach Klassen: 
ist einer Srotapanna, so sind zwei, ist einer Sakrdagamin, so sind zwei, 
ist einer Anagamin, so sind drei, ist einer Arhat, so sind vier Stock- 
werke das Zeichen, dab er iiber die Dreiwelt hinausgeschritten ist. 
Beim Pratyekabuddha /.eigen elf Stockwerke, dab er uber die Avidya, 
den einen Zweig (der zwolf Nidanas), noch nicht fortgeschritten ist. 
Und darum hat der Ruddhastupa dreizehn Stockwerke, dab man sieht 
dab (Buddha) uber die zwolf Nidanas fortgeschritten ist. Darum, 
wenn ein einfacher Bhiksu sich tugendhaften Wandels befleibigt, dann 
darf er auch einen Stupa errichtet bekommen, aber ohne Stockwerk- 
im Mahasamghika-vinayas steht: wenn ein den Vinaya befolgender 
Bhiksu und ein Lehrer des Dharma 6 und ein, ein Amt bekleidender 

1 ..Aufgerichtetes Wahrzeichen“ — nicht i. R. 

2 Kikiden = Nan hai chi kuei nei fa chuan (B. N. 1492), jap. Nankatkikinai- 
hfiden, jedoch ist die in Frage stehende Stelle auch mit Htlfe von Takakusu’s Uber- 
setzung nicht aufzuspiiren; der Index bei Takakusu ist iibrigens unv ollstandig, so fehlt 
unter „Stupa“ (S. 237) die vvichtige Stelle ,,12 1“ ; dab sie unter „T’a“ steht, gernigt 
nicht. — fJL ||| Kula. Nicht i. R. Oda, 315, I. S. Takakusu, I tsing, S. 82 u. K. T. 
XXIX, to, III. 102, 1 ), 1, Z. 4—5. — Zu „Rin“ s. S. 229, Anra. 3. 

3 s. Anlage II, it, S. 1 7 j f. 

4 Im Lexikon: „z\\ ei‘‘ — oft'eubar ein Druckfehler. 

5 R. 42, c, 28: Bten. 794 0 M ft i$ (abgekiirzt: ff- jjft '/ a, ^ 

sogi). S. B. N. 1119 und Sp. 400. K. T. XVIII, 456. Mangels naherer Angaben wurde 
von einem Aufsuchen der Stelle abgesehen. 

6 H d". y •> ( Z ') J i ) . R. 287, b, 41: Bten. 1186; Brin. 722; 
Ir. 1,261; Shi. 2164; Ei. 186 y i BriD. 677; Bten. 1052. — Brin. 772 sagt: 
„Ein Mdnchsrang und landlaufige Bezeichnung von altersher fur solche, die das Gesetz 
Buddhas verbreitet oder allgemein gelehrt haben und so zu Vorbildern "evvorden sind 
Geht man Autoritaten fur solche Bezeichnungen nach, so findet man i m _p. jg 

j'}/ ii& > d h ' 1 2- \ D > (R. 27, b, 18: Bten. 583. B. N. 

1180): Wer da vandelt nach den vier Dogmen, der heibt ein cf, y j. Die vier jE£ 
sind: 1. mit umfassender Gelehrtheit alle Ausdriicke, Kapitel und Verse beherrschen 
2. beslimmt und genau vvissen die Kennzeichen von Werden und Vergehen aller Gesetze 
dieser und jener Welt; 3. die Weisheit des Dhvana besitzen und in alien Sutras und 
Vorschriften gehorsam nichts bestreiten ; 4. nicht mehr und nicht weniger als so vvie 
gepredigt vvird, \vandeln.“ 
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Bhiksu 1 das Ansehen der Tugendhaftigkeit geniefit, so mussen diesc 
alle Stupas errichtet bekommen; und diese Stupas haben Aufschriften 
Aber das geschieht nicht (mehr) heutzutage. Beim Nachsehen ffand 
ich) im Sutra Buddhacaritra 2 3 'fs M IS V' 9 tf, > df -y i? 

y ^ A : Kasyapa nahm, nach Buddhas Eingang ins Nirvana, im 
Lande Varanasi, dessen Konig Chi-li-shilD (Shirishi) hicl-i, die Sarlra 
und baute mittels der sieben Kleinodien einen Stupa, dafur machte or 
cine Aufschrift und nanpte ihn Taseharika 4 , das ist Chinesisch fur 
die zehn Laksanas. 

Im Hokkekyo 5 steht: „nach Buddhas Eingang ins Nirvana, er- 
richteten alle aus den sieben Kostbarkeiten einen Stupa und mittels 
Blumen und Weihrauch opferten sie den Reliquien (darin).“ Und: 
,,da stand vor Buddha ein Stupa aus den sieben Kleinodien. “ Und : 
,,nun erhob sich ein unermefilicher Stupa. •* 

Im Hizoki ^ ^ |B 6 steht: wenn Reliquien darin sind, heihen sie 
Sotoba $ wenn keine Reliquien darin sind, heilien sie seitei 

IjilJ ® 'E d y - 1 7 oder shitei s, y q 8 9 10 . Die chinesischen 

Gelehrten kurzen (es) ab und nennen sotoba ^ ^{5 ^ y p - 9 (ein- 
fach) to j§. Ferner heilit es im Nirvam-Sntra fl? *!* M'°- Buddha befahl 
Ananda, wenn er (Buddha) ins Nirvana eingegangen sei, und 
seine Verbrennung zu Ende sei, dann sollten alle vier Gemeinden 
Sariras nehmen und in Urnen aus den sieben Kostbarkeiten legen. 


1 § iff J:t U.. Nicht i. R. Es wird hier anscheinend an einen, sei es m der 
Verwaltung, sei es in sonstigem Klosterdienst beschaftigten Bruder gedacht. 

2 Butsuhongybjukvfi R. 31, c, 19: Bten. 1 145 B. N. 680. K. T. XIV, 8 und 9. 
Die Stelle s. K. Tr. XIV, 9, Bl. 229 d. 

3 ^ n <j p (vielleicht Krsi?) R. 77, b, 7: nicht i. Oda, Watters, Sankt 

usw. s. K. Tr. XIV, 9, Bl. 229, d: (nicht i. R.). 

4 ^ ^ |§| Jjg, It. Index zu Ir. : U # ; vielleicht = da>a 

fur ^ ?) linga. Nicht i. R. und anderen zuganglichen Lexika; auch nicht in dem in 
Anm. 3 genannten Sutra aufgefunden. Solehe Einzelzitate sind ohne Paralleltexte kaum 
\ollig zu erschheften. 

5 s. Anl. IV, 11 (B. N. 134): die hier zuerst und die als dritte zitierte Stelle scheint 
nicht aus dem Abschnitt II des Sutra zu sein. Die zvveite Stelle 1st der erste Satz von 
Abschmtt II; s. De Groot, Th., S. 51, Satz I. 

s. Oda, 1461, 2: Abkurzung fiir B. N. 443. 

7 R. 60, a, 23: Bten. 74S. S. auch ShakushiyOtan, Teil I, S. 20, Sp. 5 * 

* Nicht i. R. 

9 Nicht i. R. 

10 Nehangyci B. N. 113. s. Beal, Catena, S. 160 — 188. R. 113, b, 35. 
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und in der Stadt Kusinagara auf der Mittc dor vicr YVcgc aus den 
sieben Kostbarkeiten einen Stupa von dreizehn Stockwerken errichten, 
oben mit Rin 1 als Kennzeichen (Laksana). 

Im Kongdkyoshinchu £ f|l] ff $r 2 heibt es: der Stupa ist ein 
Ort zum Bewahren von Reliquien. 

Im Hokkekyokwachu }£ ^ $4 heibt es: ..Sanskrit Stupa 

wird hier mit hofun ~)j ubersetzt, oder reibyo Hg vy i 
^ genannt. Es heibt, er befahl, an seiner Geburtsstatte, da wo er 
die Buddhaschaft empfing, wo er das Rad des Gesetzes drehte, und 
wo er ins Nirvana einging, an diesen vier Orten, Stupas zu errichten. 
Die derzeitigen Hoto sind Wahrzeichen shicho ^ f 3 •y 4 

fruher ins Nirvana eingegangener Buddhas. Das Sutra sagt 
Buddhas 3 - $£ M ' 5 seien aus diesem Sutra entstanden ; alle 

Buddhas saben da auf dem Bodhimanda, und drehten da das Rad des 
Gesetzes und gingen da ins Nirvana ein. Und: „der Stupa begreift in 
sich die wahren Kennzeichen (.Wahrheit selbstq und ist die Grundlage 
des Dharmakaya. 6 

Ferner heibt es im Bukkyo iroha jiten (S. 203): „Im Saddharma- 
pundarlka-Sutra ist Hokyuranrabutsu f| f$ 7 mit fj; Daiho 

wiedergegeben, das ist eine andere Ubersetzung fur % *||. Der % 
X Jp Tahodaito der ostlichen Ratnavisuddha -Welt, IK W 

•Jtt Tohbhojosekai, 8 ist 500 Yoyanas hoch; schlieblich sprudelt er 
zutag auf dem Bodhimanda, als das Saddharmapundarlka gepredigt 
wird.“ 

1 Die „Rin des Kurin wurden als „sb ^8“ zum Sorin verwendet, s. S. 220, 
Anm. I u. 229, Anm. 3. 

2 Der Kommentar ist so wie er angegeben ist, nicht zu linden; der Index zum 
Zokuzokyo verzeichnet auf Bl. 24, 25 und 30 verschiedene Kongokyochu. Das kommen- 
tierte Siltra, s. B. N. 10, II, 12. 

3 Nicht i. R. und Oda; s. Index zum Zokuzokyo, Bl. iS und 19. 

4 R. 222 , a, 48: Oda 742, 3 = 5 / 4 * d Caitya (725, 1). 

5 S. Ei. 178: Trikaya. R. 445, c. 28: Bten. 461 ; I r. IV, 28. 

6 R. 288, b, 7: Bten. 1187; Brin. 772; Ir. I, 273; Ei. 45. Der erste der Tri- 
kaya, Ei. 178. 

7 V 7 > y ^ . S. Oda 1387, 3: „ *7 df "7 ^ y ^ 

Bahularatna Prabhataratna." Nicht im R. S. auch Anl. IV, 11 S. 220 : Tahb. 

8 Nicht 1. R. s. aber R. 149, b, 23: Ei. 130: „Das fabelhafte Reich des Frabhii- 

taratna“, ferner. R. 253, b, 30: Bnn. 627 ^ ^ die ostliebe 

Vaidurya-Welt des Vakushinyorai. (De Groot, Th., S. 50, 58.) 
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ANLAGE VI 

Kokus/ii daijiten. Tokyo 1913 (Abkurzung „Shi.“). 

1. S. 1970 heifit os: £1 & = 5 4 7 f > 7 t 

Wortbedentung-. Die Opfer des Nyohokyo (R. 128, c, 4: Bten. 1037 
Brin. 669) heiBen die Opfer, die man darbringt, nachdem man 
eine Abschrift des Hokkekyo (Saddharmapundarika-Sutra) vollendet hat. 
Nyohokyo hat zwar die Bedeutung „gesetzgcrecht abschreibcn“, aber 
spaterhin nannte man (besonders) das Abschreiben des Hokkekyo so. 
Hatte man also das Abschreiben des Sutra beendet, so opferte man 
nach zehnfacher Vorschrift. Dies nannte man das zehnfache Opfer; 
die zehn Arten (der Gaben) sind: 1. Blumen; 2. Weihrauch; 3. Mala 
(Perlen-, beziehungsweise Blumenhalskranze) ; 4. pulverisierter Weih- 
rauch (Gr. Syn. 287); 5. Schmierweihrauch (zum Einreiben); 6. Brenn- 
weihrauch (Stabchen); 7. seidene Schirme (Baldachine) und Fahnen; 
8. Gewander; 9. kunstvolle Musik; 10. Zusammenlegen der Hande. 

lintstehung: Jikaku (ife Daishi (794— 864 n. Chr.) hat daniit 
den Anfang gemacht. Im Eigakuyoki ^ jg fg, (Iz. I, 212. d: 
,.Geschichte des Hieizan von der Grundung ab; Verfasser steht nicht 
fest“) heilit es: ..Im 6. Jahre Tencho (829 n. Chr.) hat der 36jahrige 
Jikaku Daishi in einer hohlen Zeder (R. 260, a, 35: Bten. 744) des 
Shuryogonin Oij I 5 l > a. (I 2 7 / > # > Tempel aui 

dem Hieizan, s. Oda 841, 3) sich innerhalb von drei Jahren eine Gras- 
hutte geflochten, und die Rinde bildete einen rohen gewachsenen Hof. 
Tag und Nacht las er drei Stunden laut das Tendai- und Hokkesempo 
is H $ tl a Oda 1 59 *, 2 . R - 287, b, 23; Bten. 1181; Brin .767; 
Shi. 2158). War er erst in Meditation, so bemuhte er sich eifrigst, 
die vier Arten der Samadhi auszufuhren (R. 2, a, 17). Im achten 
Jahre derselben Periode (631) zu Beginn des Herbstes machte er sich 
mit seinen eigenen himmlischen Handen aus Gras einen Pinsel, aus 
Stein schuf er sich Tusche und in der Meditation das Wasscr der 
Erkenntnis; indem er bei jedem Schriftzeichen dreimal sich zur An- 
betung neigte. schrieb er das Myohorengekyo ab. Am 15. Tage des 
neunten Monats (in) der Grashutte in der hohlen Zeder flehte er in- 
brunstig zum Erzabt des Tozan jjj 9 if 2> Hieizan s. R. 333, 
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a, 12: Bten. 857.) Gishin (|g IR A’ a/ R. 3 77, c, 36: Bten. 203: 
Brin. 129: Ir. IV. 53: aus Musashi, Dolmetscher Denkyo Daishi's bei 
dessen Fahrt nach China; dann auf dem Hieizan. wo er 633. 53 Jahre 
alt, starb), dem Acarya, und dann fiihrte er die zehn Opferarten aus 
usw. Spaterhin wurden haufig die Xyoho-Opfer dargebracht . . 

2. S. (2121) 1410: f# V" ? => -V ') (R. 3 b a, 32: Brin. 739, 
Shi. 2121. Buddhasarlra. Ei. 160.) i- -V >) ^lj. Wort- 
bedeutung: gottliche (heilige) Gebeine nennt man so, und Busshari 
ist die Bezeichnung fur Gebeine Sakyas. Shari ^ jflj ist cine 
irrtiimliche Ableitung von dem indischen Wort flj §g 4; f 
ij ? ; man schreibt auch flj ^ l V >) 5- (R. 142. c. 26), 

lx ffl 1 ' ? ') (R. 427, c, 5) oder ^ flj *2 ') (R. 147. b, 25). 
Shari sind das, was man % t > .v 1 nennt. Daher iibersetzt 
man Shari auch mit > oder mit f| ^ u f 3 *2 

Gebeine „gottlicher Wirkung“, (De Groot, Thupa, S. 4.) . . . . Das was nach 
Buddhas Eingang ins Nirvana und seiner Verbrennung ubrig war, 
sind Shari. Die acht grofien ..Konigreiche" (nicht i. R. Lalita-V., 
1884. S. 389: Erbauer der „acht groben Caityas“. Ei. 115. 3; Oda 
813, a) verteilten diese und machten sie zum Gegenstand religioscr 
Verehrung. In spateren Zeiten gab es viele Shari von den Jiingern 
des Buddhismus, die ins Nirvana eingegangen und verbrannt worden 
waren. Im Shakushiyoran (Teil 3, Bl. 53 > b) steht: ..Diese Dingo (Shari) 
sind die herzbewegende Vollendung (?) des (religiosen) Verdienstes, das 
erworben wird durch Slla, Dhyana. Prajna und Wandel in Ksanti. 
(Jlfc ^ ^ xe IlSc zfc S' fj yj} if. M J& -&). Das Sanskritwort 
m H wird jetzt in irrtumlicher Abkurzung ^ ^ij gesprochen, 
sin.-jap.: x f is > (kotsushin — kos'shin). Wenn man 

diese (eigentlich chinesische) Ubersetzung nicht gebraucht , so 
liegt der Grund in der Furcht, man konnte sie als „gewohnliche“ 
Gebeine verstehen. Ferner spricht man von %% ^ datsu (R. 513, 

b, 33: Dhatu Ei. 48), eine Bezeichnung im Sinne von „unzerstorbar“. 
Es gibt zwei Arten von Shari: erstens ganze Korper, zweitens Korper 
in Stricken; letztere haben drei (Unterarten): 1. Knochen-Shari von 
weifier Farbe; 2. Fleisch-Shari von roter Farbe und 3. Haar-Shari 
von schwarzer Farbe; nur Buddha-Shari sind funffarbig, besitzen 
Wunderkraft, sind ganz massiv und unzerstorbar. Man sagt (alsoj 
H)i datsu; es ist ebenfalls ein Sanskritwort; auch jg| HJ; ^(5 ^ 
n/ •? -S' f Daruma-datsu (R. 459, a, 44: Dharmadhatu) und Dazu 
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M ffl V V" (R. 386, C, 35), ferner Hokkai (R. 287, c, 3: !?• * 

y f i; 'i : Dharmadhatu), wobei ^ kai (Welt) den Sinn von fg 
tai (Korper) hat, das heibt es ist ein Shari vom Korper des Welt- 
gesetzes (& # * y V *,■ 2/ Hosshin, R. 288, b, 6: Darmakaya 
Ei. 45, 109, 179)- Buddha-Sarira hei&en auch Nyoraidazu B|J; 

c 3 5 -( '/ f' (nicht i. R.). Uberlieferung: Ob in unserem 
Lande Buddha-Sarira auf uns gekommen sind , ist nicht klar 
ersichtlich. Im 13. Jahre des Kaisers Bitatsu empfing Shiba TattO 
^ f y /t y ¥ h y. Pap. 659.) Buddha-Sarira 

wahrend eines Fastens und bot sie deni Soga Umako (R. 409, b, 24: 
BftM ? 7 7 t J ; Pap. 700) an. Umako schlug zur Probe 

mit einem eisernen Hammer darauf, aber sie zerbrachen nicht : als er sie 
ins Wasser warf, schwammen oder versanken sie nach Wunsch. 
Daraufhin glaubte Umako fest an Buddha. Im zwciten Monat des 
14. Jahres (des Bitatsu Tenno, 585 n. Chr.) baute er einen Shari-Stupa 
auf dem Hugel von Ohono (= Ono) , und es heibt, er habe die Shari 
im oberen Ende des Hauptpfeilers zusammen niedergelegt. Das ist 
das erste Vorkommen von Shari und der Anfang des Shari-Stupa. 
Spater wird noch vieles mehr uberliefert; alle gfi f- 2? */ 
y > 5; Chokuganji (R. 64, a, 27: Bten. 924: die Tempel, wo auf 

Befehl des Kaisers die Gebete (R. 349, b. 12: Bten. 201 ; Brin. 128) 
um Frieden und Schutz des Landes (R. 476. a, 4: Bten. 903) fur die 
Sicherheit der Person des Herrschers (R. 139, c. 22: Bten. 25) usw. 
verrichtet werden — zuin Beispiel Kokubunji, Hongwanji, Kofukuji, 
Todaiji und andere mehr) usw. sammelten Shari und verfehlten nicht. 
Stupas zu bauen. Hoch und niedrig, vornehm und gering iibten die 
lebhafteste Verehrung und Anbetung. Schliefilich sollen diese Shari 
auch noch Kinder erzeugt und ihre Anzalil vermehrt haben; solche 
Wundergeschichten gibt es viele. Von den Buddha-Sarira des 
Toji (R. 253, b, 15: p ^ V ; Shi. 1856; Pap. 773) sagt die 

Uberlieferung, sie hatten selbst ihre Anzahl vermehrt oder vermindert. 
In der Zeit des Nordkaisertums (R. 67, c, 45 : ^[5 ]|)j T, 9 E 
Shi. 2151 ; Pap. 197: 1336 — 1392 n. Chr.) sind im ganzen Reiche 
66 Stupa ({£ errichtet worden; die Buddha-Sarira des Toji wurden 
verteilt, aufgestellt und angebetet. Bei dieser intensiven Verehrung 
kam es dahin, dab Leute, die mit nachgemachten Shari alle Welt 
getauscht hatten, bestrat’t wurden: in der Periode Kenkyu (Jj; ^ ‘y 
1/ y R. 173, a, 25: Shi. 973; Pap. 311: 1190—1198 n. Chr.) hat 
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Kutai (?) C§£ gff y -i . Als Personenname nicht in R. und Oda), cin 
Schuler von Jugen (jr 3 >7 > ; I?. I, 605. Chugen: R. 469, 

a, 33: =p 3 ^*72/-. Bten. 924; Brin. 598; Shi. (1776) 1773k), der 
das Heischen von Gaben fur den Todaiji leitete, wegen falscher Shari 
eine Strafe erhalten, wie aus dem Gyokuyd (3£ H If 3 7 1 
R. 321, b, 41: Shi. 773; Pap. 1 1 4 : 1147 — 1207 n. Chr. lebte Fujiwara 
no Kanezane, der Verfasser dieses Tagebuches) und dem Azumakagami 
(o' ¥ M 7 r 'Z # if i : R- 79 • b, 27: Shi. 63; Pap. 49: 
japanische Geschichte von 1180—1266) hervorgeht; das ist (nur) ein 
Beispiel daftir. Weiteres s. unter Stupa." Soweit Shi. 1410. 

Zu Shari s. ferner: Genkai 495, wo von der reiskornartigen Be- 
schaffenheit gesprochen wird; Gr. Syn. 724, 1 3 94 f. ; Iz. I, 630; Saigo 563. 
Th. J. I, S. 239 : Busshari. Jikugo 1055. Brin. 439. Oda 813, 2. 
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ANLAGE VII 

VERZEICHNIS DER BENUTZTEN L1TERATUR. 

I. Wort erbiic her. 
a) chinesische und japanischc-. 

Volls t an dige r Titel: Abkiirzung: 

1. Tz’u yuan Shanghai, 1915, Commercial Press, 2Bde. Tz'u-yiian 

2. Ochiai Naobumi ^ ft- tt. X> Kotoba no izumi (mit 

2. Bd.) Tokyo, Okura, 1909. Iz. I, II. 

3. Genkai =5 Tokyo, Yoshikawa Kobunkwan, 1909. 

200. Aufl. Genkai. 

4. Nihonruigo daijiten von Shida Yoshihide und Saeki Tsu- 

nemaro, Tokyo, Seikokan, 1910. Gr. Syn. 

5. Kanwa daijirin, Ikubunsha, Tokyo 1906. Kwarin. 

6. Kanwa daijiten von Shigeno Aneki, Tokyo, SanseidS, 

1911. Kwaten 

b) c /lines! sc h oder japanisch , in I 'erbindung mit ciner 
curopaischen Sprachc: 

1. Eitel-Genahr, Chin.-engl. Diet. (Canton. Diak) 2. ed. 

1910/n. 

2. Couvreur, Diet, class, de la Langue Chinoise, 3. ed. 

1 91 1. Couvr. 

3. Wells Williams, Syllabic Diet, of the Chin. Language, 

1903- 

4. Giles, Chin.-Engl. Diet., 2. ed. Giles 

5. Petillon, Allusions Literaires, Shanghai 1909. Petillon 

6 . R. Lange, Thesaurus Japonicus, Bd. 1 — III, 1913/20. Th. J. 

7. Brinkley, Nanjo, Iwasaki, Jap. -Engl. Diet., T 5 kyo, 1904. Brinkley 

8. Lemarechal, Diet. Jap.-Fram;., Toky 5 , Sansaisha, 1904. Lem. 

9. Hiratsuka, Shishido, Tsukamoto, Worterbuch d. Jap. 
u. Dtsch. Sprache, 15. Aufl., Tokyo 1905. 

10. Bourgois, Caracteres Ideographiques , Tokyo 1908. 

11. Inouye, Jap.-Engl. Diet., Tokyo, SanseidS, 1909. 

12. Wohlfarth, Odagiri, Jap. -Dtsch. Worterbuch, Tokyo 1912. 
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II. Buddhistische Worter- und Nachschlage- 
bticher. 


Vollstandiger Titel: 


Abkiirzung: 


1. O. Rosenberg, Introduction to the Study of Buddhism, 
part. I, Vocabulary usw., Tokyo, 1916. 

2. Eitel, Hand-Book of Chinese Buddhism, Hongkong, 
2. ed. 1888. 

3. Bunyiu Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka Oxford 1883 

4. Forke, Pekinger Tripitaka, Berlin, 1916. 

5. C. de Harlez, Vocab. bouddhique Sanscrit - chinois, 
Leiden, 1897. (Toung pao VII, VIII, 1896 -1897.) 

6. Shakushiyoran, Kyoto shorin, 1874. 

7. Shakumon ichiji senkinshu, Kyoto 1884. 

8. Wakahara no Yukitsune, Bukkyb iroha jiten, Nagoya, 
Kichudo Shoten. 

9. Fujii Sensho, Bukkyo jirin, Tokyo, 1912, Meijishoin. 

10. Bukkyo jiten, Kdkodo, Tokyo, 1909. 

11. Oda Tokuno, BukkyS daijiten, Tokyo, Okura, 5. Aufl , 
1920. 

12. Kyotoer Tripitaka, XXXVI, B, 1 — 3 (B. N. 1621). 

13. Dainihon Zokuzokyo mokuroku. 

14. St. Julien, Methode pour dechiffrer etc. les noms san- 
serifs, Paris, 1861. 


R. 

Ei. 

B. N. 

P.T. (od. F.) 


Ir. 

Brin. 

Bten. 


Oda. 

Sanzohossu. 


III. Historische, geographische und and ere 
Worter- und Nachschlagebiiclie r. 

1. Kokushi daijiten v. Yashiro Kuniji, usw., Yoshikawa 

Kobunkwan, Tokyo, 1918. Shi. 

2. Xihonshakwaijii, Tdkyd, 1902. Sha. 

3. Kojiseigo daijiten v. Kanno Michiaki, Tokyo, 1911, 

7- Aufl. Seigo. 

4 Papinot, Diet. d’Histoire et de Geogr. du Japon. Tokyb, 

1906- Pap. 

5. F. W. Mayers, The Chinese Government, Shanghai, 

1886. 

6. Mathias Tchang, Synchronismes Chinois, Shanghai, 1903. 

7. Branisen, Japanese Chronological Tables, T5ky5, 1880. 

8. Giles, Chinese Biographical Diet., London, 1908. 


Giles, Bio. 
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VollstandigerTitel Abktirzung: 

9. Richards, Geography of the Chinese Empire, Shanghai, 

1 90S. 

1 o. Yoshida Togo, Dainihon chiniei jisho, Tokyo, Fuzambo, 

I 9°7- 

n. Teikoku chimei jiten v. Ota TamesaburS, Tokyo, San- 

seido, 1912, 3 Bde. Geo 

12. Dainihon bunken chizu v. Hakuaikwan, Tokyo, 1912. 

13. Chamberlain, Introduction into Japanese Writing, 1905. 

14. Festschrift fur Friedrich Hirth, Berlin, 1920. 

15. S Coulin, The Encyclopedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917. 


IV. Verse hi edene Literatur. 

a) chinesisch umi japanisch : 

1. Kybtoer Tripitaka, 1905, mit Denison Ross, Cata- 
logue (Calcutta 1910). K. T. (K. Tr.) 

2. Pekinger Tripitaka, (Staatsbibl.), mit Forke, Katalog 

(Berlin 1916, s. oben II, 5). P. T. (P. Tr.) 

3. Dai To Saiikiki, hrsg. v. d. Univ. Kyoto, Tokyo, 1911. Saiiki. 

b) in europaischen Sprachen: 

1. Appert-Kinoshita, Ancien Japon, Tokyo, 1888. 

2. S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 

1871. Catena. 

3. S. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, Lon- 
don, 1875. 

4. S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of The Western 
World, London, 1906. 

5. P. Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaudnma, 3 Aufl , 

London, 1880. 

6. Chamberlain, Things Japanese, London, 1905 

7. De Groot, Der Thupa, Berlin, 1919. De Groot, Th. 

8. De Groot, The Religious System of China, Leiden, 

1892 — 1910. De Groot, R. S. 

9. De Groot, Le Code du Mahayana en Chine, Amster- 
dam, 1893. 

10. De Groot, Universismus, Berlin, 1918. 

xi. K. Florenz, Die Historischen Quellen der Shintb-Reli- 

gion, Gottingen, 1919. Florenz, Shinto. 
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Vollstandiger Titel Abkiirzung: 

12. K, Florenz, Geschichte der Japanischen Literatur, 

Leipzig, 1909. Florenz, Lit. 

13 R. Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme Japonais, Paris, 1889. 

14. The Japan Year Book 1918 Tokyo. 

15. St. Julien, Exercices Pratiques, Paris, 1842. Julien, Ex. Pr. 

16. C. F. Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1906. 

17. F. W. K. Milller, Zwei Pfahlinschriften aus den Tur- 
fanfunden, Berlin, 1915. 

18. J. J. Rein, Japan, Leipzig, 1881 1886, (bzw. 1905), 

2 Bde. 

19. Die Religionen des Orients (Kultur der Gegenwart) 

1913- 

20. Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 

London, 1904. 

21. Th. Watters, Essays on the Chinese Language, 1889 


Berichtigungen zum 1. Teil von F. M. Trautz, 
Japanische wissenschaftliche Hilfsmittel 
in "Asia Major” 1924 Heft 1 , S. 1 4 7 / 1 7 5. 

Auf S. 147, Z. 7 v. o. Ende schreibe: 152 anstatt 150. 

„ „ 153, Z. 3 v.o. schreibe: 154.15 anstatt 152,15. 

,, „ 172, Z 7 v. u. schreibe: 170 anstatt 168. 

„ ,. 173, Z. r v.o. schreibe: Trayastrimsa, anstatt Trayastrimsa. 

, 174, Z 8 v. o schreibe am Ende: einen Punkt anstatt Semikolon. 

. 175, Z. 18 v.o. das zweite Wort von links muli „palrons‘‘ lauten; 

es enthalt den dort besprochenen Druekfebler .,1" 
anstatt „t“. 

„ „ 175, Z. 9 und Z. 4. v. u. schreibe: 170 anstatt 168. 

„ „ 175, Z. 2 v. u. schreibe: 1 7 1 statt 169. 
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^3 f : 1 | 1 ^ * 
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Sirtf !| ‘f^-qq-q^q;^^-q^q' |j *• 6 

^rq-cqq-^-q^'q^^^q J 
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Fol. I 


q-SCTi'^p^q-qqX | 


Fol. 2 


b (empty) 
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I 1 !: 1 ywr 

p^^c-q-oj | | 

qqj^'l^-q^C^ l^'fp^'ST^ I ^'■^■ r? Tf 2 f ^’^’^^’5' 
1. 3 q^aj-q-^s | ffrq^C§j'3*V§j°l | 1 \%V 

*?j§^ ' §fa 'T 7 ! ' ^^% q ^^’ 53 i’¥ W ' ar 


^£T|^ri-^'^r^q'q|^'^ | 

>3'^ | 

"N? 


Op^-q'aj^T^^-q^q'p] | 
^rrj-q^q-ai^-q^-Pi^rql^ -5 ^ | 

N3 

q^-q-^^-q-3-q^ | 


^^T34j-q^-^*|-(3q-q-3=r|’ 


ap'q'q^'^-qfq'p] | 


x dj-ar' 

4 


2 

5 =>^ r < 


3 qf^q-y^'* 
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j ^^rJrq’S'q^ | L s 

^q^r3<3j’q^’^-0-|^q-q-3CT|- 
Opq-q'q^r^-j^q-'q j 
^rr|-q^q^-ai^-q^-iT]^-q|^-^ ff 
^^•3^'^Cfff^’ , q^^qf=T|^C'^=T|^C|(^'q , sf^’ Foi. 2 b 

V NS NS 

3j§sr^q^cr]*r<^T I a§^q^^*q-5ieX-^q I sfcW’SS’g’aw 
q^-^’lFiqq-q'S^-qpk-q-aj^’^-q^q- qq-^q^ f ¥«• 1 . * 

Ns 

q-^cv^yjqpr*^ | ^•q't^qyspj*r«^' | 

SFHI! 

D^opr I. 3 

g^^’S^Sw* 1 ! 1 j <^*r , <\i*r >• 4 

^ | ^ 7 ^ f f 

NS NS ^ 

»nr^ I 

! ^ e T3 c ’§’ JT 1- ; 

| ap^g^ f sgsr^y^’^f j q^'3^'§r 


■qf^ •- q^q^q- *§r s^wrq^r 

5 qg^' 7 SJ|*T 8 q^ftl’ 9 iflpj’ 10 =T]5$r " q^-q- 

As. a Major, Apr -Oct 13:4 


1 7 
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Foi. 3* 1 1| | =T|3n|^-gq-rT|^^-qr( j 

N3 ^ ' 

oj f |^r'f^'|^'5^'-?n -2 ^! | §T^ -n lT^'P^ r5rT ]^ r 0' 

qWM'q'cjrn j ^^•s^g-q^T-q^^-q^rmc | 3«^'§ro|-qwaj- 
i- 3 q*/ s^c | q5y*T5^'§’q*H | q*q^*g | aj-aj^^ j q-q-^q | q- 
q^'iqt f q*q'<Jpj^ j q-q’^q^a* J q’q^'G$^ J ^-n4*^*^cT| j 

1 . 4 q’q-a;'q^q j q-q-dj* ^ ! q-q*^«|5q j j q'q’y^ 5 ’ 

q-q^-ogq j q-q^'a^ | | 

1 5 i^^r^rqsj f j | qwq§^Xi^q-^fo- 

^ I 

q^vj 6 | | 

^I’q-eqqq-q'^q'q-qi^ j 

^^■q^Z-^Y^, } 

i 1 

1 . 6 «^-q^’q^P§^q^ f 

qqq'saf^j'q'qc'^qj'qjwc n 
qqqra^Tirscrg-jjjq 1 

N= ^ 

1 s *W J ’ <r 5 6 ^ | 

7 ajqq-^q- 
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^•ST 3 -'%=r|’=r|^-^'^' 5 ^ |f 
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^^•^•SJ^^|'^-q^^-=T|^-rT|Tr|q^-5 | 

xrq'^rrj-q^’fV|rr|^'^-q- ^ j 
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i. 5 ^W=T]S!C;*r^ | ^qrq*f^sf | q^^l^-^^q-q^C-q- 

«i*w f 1 

N: ^ 

I ^q^^q'iqq'^^^-q^'q j ^T 

>o N 3 ' ~ 

l. 6 ^•(^pq-qB N , ^^ , 5^ qfiar^ | 2Tjq-q-JT]^^0'CT|^-q^r|-f'rr|^- 
$jJT| f qjgC-^ | | ^*rq^J|* 

%'!F§’ q ’§ W*^ j j qj^-j, 

Foi. 4a qa^ws^q’^q-q-qgq f 

S«r<^crq-*Sf*r®l | 

N 3 

^•|oi-q-q | 

q^-q^q^W^STq*? 

N 3 

^^r«^-qw05i’§’!3q*si’% o | j 

C^q-w^fw^'q^si I 
apq-q-q^^^-q-^^q^ | | 
i. j m«c-Sj^*^(ai*q*J5?^-q | 

1 N “ XO 1 

^=rj-§j-q^- 2 c; 3 |-qg^r^q | 
q|^^rq-=n^q'g'q^'^r^-^r-!5T j 
^^•^'q^srg?|’|’ , |nq-q-3!7| j 
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I 1. 3 

NO Nr 

c|q-q-^^%w 5 c;sr^ | 

\: ^ 

^^•5^q^-0^r|-|qq-q-5^] | 

C^qvW^'W*rqsjq*l J .j 

|f ,. 4 


nrp^'qq'^^TS^A-^-gq^r^^-cqr j ^'qj^q-qqj^w^csr 

'** \2 S= 

'TIC | ^^•q^’a^^t-^-airr]*! | s-HS-s^ww^Sfar 

NT NT 

qq | »}• ^^r0'^ r ^!^’5^^!‘3^-0^-q , nQ 1 -^q-q j =rj^q*r 1. 




q I =T|^-^-^ r ^’q j Q|^q*iW^’y 1 . 6 

q-q^q-q j ^^’(^fq*rq^C | ^C'0^'(^C*rq^C | 

pgr^-q^^- 3 ^j.sj^^ f^-^ai'q-qr‘ 4 -^ | fWEj<^’^‘ 
q-ai^j | ; qaq'q’^’q*? J Foi 4 b 

1 no ' 

q-ftW^’q^q-q^q j ^^■q^q’q^-q^^q : |q' I q^-^-^’ 


flFW* 1 2 

Nr Nr 

qo^sj^rs^*^ [ 0f-q^-^;qq-q f off j 

I ^qjcqq-agqsr ^ 1 3 



s jTj-q* 
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q-qoprsf I 

q I I yTFT^' 

Xo Xo Xo 

i. 4 ! Tl ^^■^•■^•g-qr T| ^.^ r 

qclro^q | j 

w ^ xb xc x-> 1 


-SC\CS cv *"\ 


C\ Os "V 


i 5 *?sw ; 


i. e qq^-^-q-q-^T]^- L q^-fj^qo^jq j 


^q'qq^q^Tq-xq-q\^-qQ,-0^-q^qi j =^qq^ | 

^■qc | ^-q^pc-q^-ni^ 

Foi 5 a q-zq-qq-^^q-q^^-q^ | | - ^ | ^q'q’^qq j |q5]-|'-^r|q- 


g^'w 3 j w^-=£H-q^§ f 5c^c j fr<#p ! ^f^f 

Q^qq ~^-T | '1'^ ; '55 -4'^q 5^1 J p!5j5J qj-Tq'q^jr 

l. 2 SSfQft ij 5^T5' :7 j5p3\ T f <5q ^ ^'q'55 ! o^|-^qq^r_q- j ^n* 

(^qjsrj^ | ^C'5T^'5=T|'5i^'aj-^q | ^5r0'^5'5r[3q'js^'u^'qr 

| g-q’q^rrjq-sq-sq-gq-q^-q-^- j (^jqq-q -q^-q ’crj^ - • 


IF 


35’ 


f^ 




ifprsr 
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! apj | i- 3 

^ ! ^TqrV^wtT^ !^^^^^r^v^!>’-Vr-q'T|^q T ‘f n 

\o 

i p;qqp~^v§pqppf-r 1. 4 

f | ^rq^rqp-q-q^pqqq; 

NP ‘ XP ^ 

Sfl-qqp | _qq-Xrq^q | Sjq^q ! qEq’qf^q | p\^W=ffcr 

=fj y ;' qq-qq/qq-'q'qq^^qq^-'q-qqq j >• 5 

* ^ <2 

q^qy^fcsj j 

no 

^•|p-q^-3q^^-- q , 

XT ^ 

NO 

^•qq-sq-^sqq-J-pqq-qrq^^^ j 


^•^-|q^*rq§|qprq | 

p*jq-p\qqwp^-qa; 1| pwq-q^ | '• * 


^rj’fqwfp’q | 

^ ^ >o ^ >C ^ ^ 

No '*' ~ 


\5 NO 

: | qpq'q^r Fo1 - 

NO 

^ 1 ^'p^q-fp'q-qq f f q^p 

NS >o 

q’psp’q'p^rq-qpJT^i j cjqpfg-sr^qpq J pW^ST^fwr 




^■ ( ^ 1 ^'^' 5 T^’ , ^’^ S V I 


1 . 2 


5b 


*VT ’ fV 

NO 
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| qjs^qsrf^-q^-q j =n*fq,q*£)‘ 

•5T-. 1 


^qq-qv^y^q-q j 
^rqq-qq-qifq f 

\q 

1- 3 f^' ,. SW^C'W^q } 

1. 4 ^•qv^-y^jq^rq-s^|-q^r>T | ^qyiqq- 

3 | p^-^^- 2 (^5^-^-V^’q^^^'^’ycqc'0%-qTqq]^' 

*$ ! f 0^^-0-0^q-pqrT|^^ | ^-q^- 

i- 5 sppr . e^-sr^ i p^fw^c; | ^p'^p'p'^p'i^'q^' 

\? \5 \5 ' 

^'|''W'qp-'P5'f ! pp^-qp-^^’5^0#,-^ I sp^rqppp- 

Nq \L 

3^'W* | j l^qq-§|*r 

L 6 ! yr^*^'%^-q-a^5|-^ f spw’rf f p^r 

q-q-^X | g-p^C^p^rg-q^^-q-lp^r^ f ^C^aj-gq-q^ 

Foi. 6a | -^rpz-|p-=r|^q^qq-^- j | pq ?r rr|^^--q^^ 

q^-p^-q-qq-^'?p^ | 

^^■q^-£r|3jcr|-q^-§fq j 

^•q^-|fq'q^ r sj- j 
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q^-qp-qp^-q^lfo; | 

' NT 

Sp^Tip’qtp-qq-sfq j 

§*r || i ' l * 


p^jqj^Arppq-qp f 
fjpp^vq-^qc ff 


Qp^'q-q-|^^=rj-^ , qpppqtp-qpgpq^-qpq\§pqq* 




NT 

| ^•q'3|^-q^^-q-:i]5^-aj-ii|^rq'aj | ^pC'fjpq’p^T 


q|fc*q’q-§^-g9|'dj*| | §q-|raq-qq- ; qq^-q-q-^pq-q-^-^-^- 1 . 4 
q*Tqpq-*f | ^^-q'gq-^^c-^q-^r-J-^q-^^q | 3&’ 
^•<p^;qq;^qjro3;'|y-qqq o'q-5; j gq*q*p3*-g’sn«r q^av 1 . 5 

Nr Nr 11 ' 1 1 


ffp^'q-^p j p^r-q j yfyjrS^-q^wr , q-q^-^q-^q^* 


| t^p=;-q^r-q-q^q^-(q^-qq-^jq^’^ | qpqp*P 

F^r'p^q-g-qqq^^ppq^rq-q'qc^r m f ^p^r^'P’ l 6 

NO ^ ‘ ^5 O 

*qq'qpq-pap?f^ j pqc:pr'qpqq'>T 1 p^ppw^pW 

Nr No Nr Nr 

3f | Pq'ytqq-qp^-^f j pqq-q v nqq-q^-qq-q-q^-q^-qjrq^ | 

Nr Nr ’so ^ '*’” 

pp^ps^-fp qq-q^q-'q | Foi. 



■T* 


3 ppqq 
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S 5 

f 

NO 

q^-0-q^q-cj-^r^^-^! ] 

f 

2 ;; j pw^^’S'^ws^^’q'j^'^c; j 

NO NO 

3 ^j-q^%X r lX !7 l ! i| 'W^^r 

q I 1 g^^-cc^ w=^*SN^ | 

"V " W NJ U I ^ 

4 ^ ] ^l^'g* jj pwr«-§ar*w j s?]§csre^*r0*f 

f OT**src^-»^-5w | 

^ NO ' ^ ‘ ‘ ’ 

5 00 -o 0 -|;q-S=rj j l^pXtF^ 3 ! I I W ,; apw^-sr 
c^-oj^-^X jj 

s | qjc;-q*^srS«T |- 1 ^’or^ [ ppfc’q-arjpi^*^ f fljfcf^j- 
3’pww^*5'c^^*^ | afarq’Sfy j ^'o^-^-g-jqsw 

I ^•|-«iqq-£r%=i|^* I | ag»r 
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N; ND \£ 

^ NS \3 ^ 

|| 

N3 

q'Tja v -^rq^-!!'q-^-^-cT|3^|Tq|-§j-^^q^|^^q^-^- 1 * 

N; >S >S 



Fol. 7a 
1. 3 

1- 4 


ww^-gsi-g*^ 11 


| d!’$J 'wrg'l^^'s^ 

^ S2 % 'S' 

’• 5 1 f i 

^ \s 

a|^-g-p^^-q--qqq-q-qW- i ^^^ | ^qs^S^q^artfsr 
1 6 'W1 ! | ^rs$ | | l^q-Q^ f ^ 

q-^-q | yrTi-^-^^r^-q-^ | :^/^%^-q-q^q- 

^T! 

Foi. 7 b !^- "5^3'pwf* «*^=: 1 qpsrsfc^-arc j 

Cv “S Cs Cv *s ' Ov CV -v^-" 

^T^TSTaM ! ! ^^’Wii-siyyQ^'q^ 

-'q | g^^-^yarg-^ | *r 

1 2 q^sr^q-qg^*^ | ^'^p^'t' W^-J^ | 



4 *prsr 5 3, 

x: 


3 SJ^fl 
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^q ! f| 


y^yVj-T ! ^'sfgc**K*r f | >• 3 


rrj^r^-^£X T 'g'0^'0’0’^0 J J'q^rprqys^rq'q j 
gq^nj^T ,j f sy^^y^'q^arq'^ j 1. 4 


qj^a|-q*5^^-q^cf|f 


3F*V 


% f | q^qyg 


ars'ar 1. 


| | §qy*^qq-q^q- 

" ’*'' V* VS 

qq ! qqyqqq^'gyyq^ | Q^’q^^-q'q^’ q?J | qqq^’ 1. 6 


Tj^a!-q^%P]^q^q-qq^r | | 

x? w " 

^qa^K’^’W^ | ^C^q^C^C’^ ] -^yqy 

(^yC'^qT'f^yq f qq^qy^^r-^- | Foi s 


CS 


^y’qy^qyqyyqy^qyyq^q i sj’sprq*? f yy,f 

q'q$;&rqgya i j f ^|qq*rqy . yq- 1. 2 


| aj-q^r0’qy^q j q-qq-^q- 

qq | qrq^-^-crj^q | q'qq'=rjiqq*=|<3j j ^cqy[zf|yq'W^qq}* 


y^tqqyTyq-q f jqr-QyyyW q ^- q j yi^y^yq^q j 1. 3 

x> x> 
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^•pqpq-q-qsqsr^ Jliyrwq^q-'q J ^Tgtq-g'Spr^q’q- 
jgp^q f 3’-§^|rq^-a!-qT|^-q^- 2 ^ | j 


i. 4 ^rq^ggvqp f j f ?J q-q^-^--^Tq-^^T^r-^V^rqq j 

NS ^ 

gppj^qpq-q-^qyqp-Q^q j q^9q-q-pwpq'^'^%r 

>C NS 

1. 5 ^•q^pq^r'qc | : ^-g^-yqaq-q^-qs^ [ gcpq-sj^yv 


q^*rq \ f 


\5 

qqq^q-qq^qq^-q^q^^ j 

\3 

1 6 *t?*R ■ fFS^’ 2 ^ ! 

N2 ^ NO 

^•g^T-^-0q-qc\'cr|qq-(q^q-qfq^ | q^^q]-*r^*r^ ! 
^•p^-srq^aiw^^f ^3|q' 5 cfq4'£T|^^-^ j ^-§y 
. 8b ^q*q^'n||'SJ5^5C’ ] q^SI^ J | |'g^TgftT 


q-q-q^r«3^-^r j 1 garq-y^q^*?'^ | «• 

rrjftsng^-q^ I ^'S'^'S^'^-'^r^^-q^-^-qq-^! I 

ND V Ns Ns 

1. 2 ^q-q-q-qp- f | 

N«" V 

^q^q-q^--^^-qq-g-q^q-qrr|q-l5f | g^grg^qq-qq-g- 


1- 3 


qqq-^-q!^ | qq’q-q--^q-q=q-q^ J pq-g'q^- . q-|n|-^q- 
p^’^'|'^q^~pp3;q*T f sr$^'3f^*f | q^p'qp^gpqr^y 


1 q^q - 2 q^* * q^pr . ♦ q^r 3 ^r- 6 q^q- 

>0 

7^’ * 
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qpq-qpq-yqr j 

Ns 

q-^rr|-qqlr|-qq j 0qrq^' q^qR-qqq^-qjqqq | qTj^-qj^- ,. 4 

| ^’^W'qjqq-qq | ^q-q^’^C | 

^^•Jiq-qa^q-qq-^K’^^’q-qqq ! 
^q-qq-^q-qq-^'S^-qr q:;q | 1. 5 

>0 '" 

qrr^q^qr^-^^^q-qTj^-^qY f iq’q-ufqq^q-q | qrq 


CV -V 


| q'^ErjSqqqcp f q:7]q-^qqq'*qq]q-y^ | p-oj* 
-p-pqq-q^q-q^q-q^- 5 -?f|-qp^ r gpJ^ | j. qqq~q^ 1 . 6 

N? ^ NT >0 

^•q-sq-sq] i^qTi l^q-qqr^-qq-^%^1%^ I ^qq-|-q' 
qq;q^q;Tq-q-^-0q-q--q[:-^^.qqqqq j q^q-q^q-q^q' 

p^-qppl^-qq^ I 5 jh-|qq-qc:'qr'qj'g' ; ^qq-gq-q^q-qq- Foi. 9 a 

^q 1 q-q^^q-q-^ | qrq^rgp-qqq I q-q^-qq'p-qqq j 

q-q-qq^-q^ | I ^T°^’ S 

V 

^q-q-qj^q- |’c;-q)q j qq^-qjqc'q^srjjq’q j qq-qq\^ | c^- 1 a 

>0 

qpq-qq^q^ j q^-pqqq-qq-pqq'q | q.YT-^q j pq-q-^r- 

N2 ''“’ 

q^q-^q-q^^ f q-n^qqf-^q-q-qp^q^^-f j 

^T*T i |^'|rqpp j-q;vqq[;-p] 5 q-q^qq- 5 ;qq^^q ! 3 jq- >• 3 

q-qpq j q^q-q-qq j §*^'=^q’§ , q=»|q’%'^|'ql \ ^ q^'5' 

ysT-t'q-q-^q^q f q^'qqqq'^q'q^^' i ^-qq f q'^'q^q'^' •■ 4 


* ^qpq-qq-^q’qq | ’ qq* 3 %: 
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5^‘SF’S’^wr^ | 3^r^r| T ^0'5i'^t^r^ | j|q'^v^T|'^q|'q^' 

i. 5 q^^r j nj n 

q^q-q | ! ^YT^tSW^'S' 

1. 6 qqqqjq^ | q'^^ I ‘F'^l 1 B'tJv’lV 

%=q-q | qqpq^q-q I f =rj%^-q 1 | ’^T 

q^-q’f q’^’^^q-q^q’q I g5i^C*g^-a|C'Sic;-S|-^- 

. 9 b ^-q|q f q=T|qT qqqq-q^q’q’^q | 0^'^'^'pq'S'-T-" 
qq I q^rrj-^-q-^fq^^'^^ I iqqq^’yTqqqq^q | q*f*f 
^•^ycfq^q I Of I ^q-^’-yr 

1. 2 q- q=r]q'q | qq-J^q^q | q^vcj 2 1 §%q-qrq^ | ^'T 

ipq-qq'f^ | qqq-qq’^'^’q’^'i^ | jq-q^qqq-fcrqqq’q’ 

Nr 

i. 3 ^q\$y< I ^qqq-5q-0q-q'^-q'^q%^| S’^W’sFT 

qq-q^qq j ^iqqv^q^qqqq^^^qiqq-qqq-q | npfcj- 
i. 4 ^c-q^og-q^-q^-qq^q'q | ^•q'fq-^q-sq-q-q , qq 


^^q-qyqq^-q-q=T|q'q | q^yq'^C’jq^O^q-qrfiq 3 

> ° 

qsqqq | ^q-q-q-q^yq’S^^T^q^^q'qsq-qq | q^ | q*" 
i. 5 qq?r|iqqqq'q S ^q-q^^- , q j qqq\q^qq=!jq’q | qq~ 


2 ^ I 



1 qqqqq' 
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1 '^c-g^-qc-Sic-^sN^' 

^ V v ^ 

n 

| 0q^^q- *j3js|*q*i | 1. 6 

qsrpqs^ijpr^ | 0Q|-q^-^c: j dp^rjpsrJsj fXq'X'F^' 
q«r^*i | | 1 | 

V \- V \3 V ^"= 

510 ^-^q^r ! |^r^'^X 5,^' 3 Fo1 - 103 

q j ^•^•^•q0q-m , Sl^’ 4 ^ | j^’g^°^'0*J’§<VW | tff-TiT 

j qXq^Xq^qq-q-^q- ■[ qsi | •■ » 

! q^^q^q’q f 


NT ~'* 

q^lXX^X j spr^r ,; | ^•arq^’f^ f sr^ 1. 3 

. rrjiqsr^q j q^-srp^’qiqc J ! ft'' 11 ’ 

| % '! ‘qXq’scrqa ; 1 * 

Nr Nr 

j qq-00^c-^-q^-0frq-^fq-^0-0STr’^ | jq- 

g-qSc^'w | s^-^-q^K | q^’s^’q^'^rfliwr^rsi&sj f 

° No 1 x_ 

^•^70-0 It fnqr7-|^'^CT|^-^--q-^-q^-q-q0^rX | 0$}^' 1. 5 


0^q^-q-^q j ! £*rX } 3^X3^' 

Nr 

q^qyX^'^X^X'^'^'^X f q^-gqvj^'^f'^F^'f I 'I 


q^wq 


L 6 


* q?*T 2 q^o|«r»f | -• |*rq* 4 q^j* s 6 cq*' 

iS 
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No 

^ X3 

f°i. 10b g’sf ;; | 

' ' No 

*T5-*r^^“oif|»i u 

NO 

3f’%*;sr& i 

^ >o ii 

i- ^ 0 r -I'3^' ;| j 

[j 

q^vg^-q | J^q-p5p- 4 oip^ j 

aXcp;f ! II 

i- 3 | 

No 

^'rl'^y o, 'f a, '€m a ''¥i i 

1. 4 ^"-1'^C'q'g- | ^%%^-LMC'^ [ 


1 $*• j #j«r j qfY 


* sp - 



*r 
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g^q-ytqq's^-'y^yq'yR/q^q n 

>0 


I jXoi^qs^-g^-q^c iW'W^'S'f- 

| opq-q-qcw 

V V \! 

'Tic: | arqqg’qaroyqq j or 1 q-yjzjq-irpfai | q'q^’^'P^ 1 1 6 


q-q^-gj^f^ ! q'qTS'^ I q'qgqi^'fq | q-q'^c j q- 

>0 ^ \3 

q-^rajgq f q*q^c^ f q-q^qffc? | q-q^^Hli 

>0 

l^-g^yc iX^’tst^ ! ^'S'S'^ ! ^^^--q-q’^q' f ° i 


sfgq | q-q^'^-q-^ j q-q-yargrq-a^aj | q-q\yqyy^qq j 

Vi 

^q-q^'^q'^ajq^-q-tq- | q^^q-q-qsq^ | ^yr^y^Pj' 1 . 2 
^ f qq’g'y: | 


qjgyqg j qjc-|q^'q^'q5=T|^ || 

qrqq^yq-y^q ,5 q^qo;3’q’q | ^q - q' L 3 

?yqp]qyq | yqc;-q[;yq-a!y-^ypyyy' I Qjq^'g’^q-q-qq-i' 

NO 

qjqq-jqq^ygq'yq-q | ^rg^ ] ! X^' i 

^^qqgq’Xq-if^'^g^'q^^^'l- f ^^rq^^-agq-qg^^^ f 1 4 

'3 ^ ^ 

gyyyyyq-q-qqq*yq j yq-^|q-q'q*r§'q£yy | X"'i§^5' 
yqq'^'ylyqyq | yq , ^y-qy’qyyq’lfqqqq'qp^ysyq j '■ 5 
^•rrj^fq-qq | 0<q\qq'qya^.q'q | f^pq'g-qq-q-qq’i’yqq' 




5 qq* 

No 

18* 


3 rrj^r 4 qyyyq- 
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1. 6 c 1 1 ^'S* 

f^p^pp’^’sp'apps? | pq'Tm^'lqpq | ^pq'^p j 


Foi. nh q^r3\rj--^;^'^-q r ^r^M j pC'p*’0‘ pjJSTNp^'^T^fa' 
q^p(pppq’Sf^Cp*J | 0 orq-qp*I J pgCq’O^C* | *| 5 W«p 
grq^q-ppq^'y^pqlN'p^X | ^ai^-pqp'q^p^I'^C'lf 
1 . 2 ^x/s^-p&’sp'pp^ | ■ §S;5w6pq^p*rq*rpc | |'q-(qysi-p^- 

N 2 

q^pqlsp'pppqq | ppq^^q'qp'^pq'^p'qpq'q*'' f 

S'q’p^’q’Qp'q’Sp’ppV^ | 1 ,! 

1. 4 ajp*r*w jji^-p^p-qsc-q^p-p^-q^ j ojfc-srqswrap^* 

pu^-a§psp ] ^pcp 3 p^ 0 Xftf 5 Tp 5 pq | pf¥pq-pv 

1. 5 peprsp |q^p-p^^pV^|^^ | - qp 0 pq-p- s ^p 5 p 0 ^T 


s*p*i | ^c-^wgsi^qq^^^ | sjpv 0 -^-§p^*rpp 

*jpS*Tg^ | ^p^^p^-^-^p-q^-q^pp-qp-pc-^ | *T 

1. 6 ^pc'Sp 1 fjp I ppc^ I ^p-p^'p^ wfp*rq*T f q- 


m-qp^-q^q-q^ i |^* 7 S^' WT^'"^ 1 ^ wpcp^p- 

Foi. %^-aj-p5p-*qq I fcpwrpS | q-p^rq 1 q’p^p^p 1 1| qp' 

p^^'pq j ^pTSTcH ws&wV | 


' qp*q *sjpf ■ p.p '■ <\^ j q'P' 6 ^'P^! 
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| pq*g-qp^p5^-pwf| pq^q- 
fioi’w | q-q^q’p$rq'apfyw | p^V^y 7 ]' 1 nj j srffc'^c 1. 2 

1 No NO 

Qg&’q | pqq^'Wq'q^Wpq | pafps^'qac;^ | pqp’ 

' ” No NO 

q@jsrjj*i | £pq^p*p0q'q^p^q'p^~'^q 1 5 fl r‘2f 3 4 * |g*r a r 
ppp?r*i | 


^q^-aqpr-qpq-gT :! | ^p**q^*l^' 2 jq|W 1. 3 

q*rq*f \ pq'sp'qr^ | gq-a-pqp-ppp?r aqp*? j ^vjjsrp 

X5 No NO 

i 1 g^’X^’^**'f»'^q^ s (Ff^i 1 ^ 

^•i-^q-<5=r|^-q'|^-^^-?f f qaq’jjSW^WSJSTq^q* 

| qq-a^rp'^q-q j ‘gq-p-q-W'^'ppTq^pc-qp 

NO NO 

q^I | ^5|W ., 5^’SJ*q§»W^ | 0qpq-pqpppqpp^3*rq*I | >■ 5 


q^-q^q-q | 

qq-a-ppqfp^c-sf-p^q | 
^•Sj-g-q^q-q-0-q^-c^ j 
^•^^•^q-q^-^-q-^-SI*^ | j| 

NO 

g*rg*rq | ^qcq-^-gq r q^\^r^!^p’q'^qpppp 6 1 1 6 

0q r qq\qpq-c%-^p-qqq-q-.q*r | 

gq-a^-g^-^-^-p-q^r^ | 




■3s* 

NO 



z qpq qq q^ j 


3 ^pq- 4 pq-qq* 5 p- * p* 

NO 
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Foi. 12 b 5j$Tg*rq | 1| OF|*j j 

qq'iqyqyqqW'pq'q'^ | 
q^-s^-^p^-q-^-^q^q^i^'qS | 

^•nq-qqq-qq-=-|q-q^q | 

no w 

I - 3 T^'^’S'' w 'f , l* r£, ' 1 * * * i ! 

.NO 

jrq-q^-{ 5 jai’ ( |-Sf^-q’ 5 ^- 3 -a|^qq|^ | 

i. 3 j| £ | 

ygp^wqsjf q^^^-ai-qg^T^S! | g^i'iNC'njC^^C^j 

1. 4 qq |*f | q^-qj^T^- J qq-5q[q^^^C-J^-?f | q^rqq-q- 

s^cqEq'q | qyqprs^rsi^yjqc q^j^ q | q q ^ ^ ^ ^ 

l s qqprq j si^yrqqy^yq* 1 ; sqj-qyy 1 fq r qypq-'pqq- 
^•qgq-qq I qyyyj^' a^rq^^X 1 q’§^'^qyy^- 
y^cf ■c^rq^Xl j ^ 

i. e q-q^-qq)^^ | ^-qq^rqyC 5 f g-sfqc’qprg^rq I f c 

d^q^-ftw^ | q'^'^q'^qy^yq] j qs'^q'qj^y | ^'qjq' 





3 qpq- 


4 V'K' 5 
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| ^q-q^-^aj^ai j qjq~<ar Foi. 

>0 '“'' 

1 ^ f mf ^ ! ^;’OT|^rq- 

N5 


q^q]pcrp^qj^pq--|p J srsr :j :a$q * 1 2 

sf$rp*r | 


^•q]*JC^ | | q^rqq^r^rqy 

q^^rjsrqs^' f c^-q-jp$i \ |f^‘q^=T]$rF | ^ft§f 
3&pr j | XF^Fp^ wlplpq^pi ^ | l 3 

^rp^qpr'Xf j g^-3^Y5^ , q , j^^^i;'§^’aic'(5t;*^'q|^ s T|^’ 

3f | |, | ^q-pyq-q'q^FaF 1 . 4 

qq-^q-q-^'X j ujq^sr^C'^jsr^t | | 

ND 

qj^rf^q^q^^q | | j, 1 5 

q^^q-^-^-^-q-q^-lTj ^ 

sf'Jf’q'SC [ ^■^■a!'qq'yCT]irjr>T |J 

Nw Nq 

^■^•q^-i-qj^q-^q^'^-a^q^r^ j cjrjqq-qq’ ; Ste’^j’fr 1 6 
jpwq-M-q^si ! | qpp 1 J* 

| q'q^-0qqTq;qr-q-qq|?,r>7 1 qqjq-q^-0q-qq-qq-q'qq|^r 
3f | qpfq-gq-^jarg** I ijrq-iqqjSf^f I g'3f^'ftar2f«rpqy Fo1 - 

qq-q-qqpf*f j gpj-q^q f 


■ ^wq' 


a fr**r 


3 ayw 
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i. 2 gorq-qirpr^ | 1 1 

s’^fpr^f | g^wfprq^ | gq-g^qc-qq-g'l^aw-a^r 

i. 3 j gaf^-q'TjQjqs^qSJ | *f* ': q^q^J^qg’ 

qq-qs^'j q-jf ai-yq^-f^fq^q-ai | ^'^|j-^--|aj^rq0-q^-qsS | j 

L 4 5W3^ | gc^crfjqg^qqqgW I I 




i. 5 g«rl*r | 

q*i f f 

1. 6 £fpg*-0-g- 0^'g^ai^p^-q-g-q^-^q-'fai-^^^’£T|^fa|0 j 

Foi. I 4 a q^g-qq^' 

3^-q-qq'qq J =i|^^'q^-q-5^-a|^ | ^ar^qg^q-g-qq-iq 

WJCTqsC'f I ^■^■q < 5’gl^^'q0\pq^qq’^q r q j f gig’ 
i. 2 f | ^^W^’q-qq^ j q^-^g-gn- 

|q-g-g^-^^q'fajw|q^rq^^! | ^'*j^§prq*| j gnj- 

qVq^rq^rqq | i^'^'^'^P^rq^’i^rq-^-ycqc;-^^- 



2 


3 gq-*r 
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Sfajq^q' | - sp^-orq'TjCV^arq | q^q-gY^WaP^'^ 1 . 3 

gqyq-ijq^g f ^•gq-g-0-^^r^C^ai-^^l^y^l^ | ^-g- 

qqq-^qq-qq | ^•q'-l-gjq-'q^-qg^' | pq^qqgq-sq-q'Tp; >■ 4 

Jg-q-qq I qq’iq'gqq'q J 

qqqr^qgg^q | q^aqqq-rq-q-ag | 
qqqq-qsnq-^q-qq’qrq-q3-0^q-q-qcr|q | 

-No ' 

q-Lqq-rr| 3 -- q^-q^q^’g-^gq'cfqq'^q-^-q ^- 1 s 

^qq-« | ^q-^qq^^-gfjq-qr^ j q^cfs^^^q-crjq-q-^ | 

gq'|q' 0 ^qq^q’^q^^-qq-^q^q | q - | gpqgj^'pq^ 1 6 
^•^ygrqqjq | 0q-0q-0^qq-q^q]^q-q^q-q-^^-aq^q- 

fqq-^qq^ jf 

q3q-0c-0q-0-q-|qq0q'0q-qr-3rri^r-q^r | q^qjsrq- 
^qq- 0 q-|q-q- j, q^-q j ^qq-q-^^qq-qg^q-q | qqagr *>i. 14 b 
5fqqqqq-0-q^^q'=rj3q]-q-0^3q^ | ^q£q-q=T|q'ypv=J|3~ 
qqq | qW^3'^-qqq^q [ T|3^0-^^q-q'q-qqc( | q^q-q-^q- j 
g|q-q- 0 ^'^q^ ||qqrrjq0-0q-^j3c;-q^q | q : q•=T](fc■q•q 0 q• >• 2 
q^q'lfq'gq'qq-qqq 5 f q^q-q-^q-qqq’q’^'^q^ j qq-aa; 

0 ^ j q r q-qs q-q'qqjq-*fflq^q j n ^-qqgq-qqtq j g^q' >• 3 

>0 Nr 

^■n^q'^’jl^sq^ | qTj-gq-g-q^-qq j q^gqqq [ fig' 


qj^C^q^q- 


2 ^qj-q- 


3 SC’ 


4 Tjq- 


s qq<V 
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1. 4 | 1 ;i^' 5 ^' 

^' 5 'i'^'S^ 1 t^' 5 y 1 

| q^sA’fF^- 

i. 5 ! iw 1 1 w'§1^ 

£fa'q^3'3 | 5’^f I ^^'§ ,=r l^' 
!. 6 1 
qj^f | | g^arc-gsrgft I 

^•q^qpr¥ u 

15 a o^^W0*fa r f I 0aj*^-ajq|^ | gq^'iw^’SN'^’qg^ 

^TSR-q I , S'^*?5^? ai, ^' a ?fi’^' q 'Tl^ 1 

1. 2 q^q|-§j^-T]c;'CT|^ - 60^’ : ; f^f^f^WftT^q'qgq’q^ 
qs^ I | iX^'gWr 

0f | fi^ri | | 

^^'05^1 1 ^^33 I I 

1 . 4 ^cr]-^q-^0- j| ^^-Q^fq-qfpisrq j ^rqpoj'qgq*!^ | ^r 
^•rTf^r J ^v^-a^^-a, | | ag^ f § r =fy 


■ qy 


q^' 3 ny* 4 q^csr^- 5 (Sjaj-^r 

■ T^* * W 9 33? 
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I |; qp -! wq | L 5 

ffr^I ! 

*pq^\q^^p-^p j 

>0 

^•^•parq^-qq j 
par^-q^-g?*rp I 
f^fTsi^-fprsi^ 1 

jarqVpq - 1 J >• 6 

\0 

| q^gp’qg^'p^w^’g'p^'^ 5 ’ 

| ■ g-qq*rS^*q$| j parq^f^ 1 * 1 | ™ «sb 

g.^^-qq’=^-qp-^-|a|-q-^^rp^p | qpwflpV^sjSf 
^r§-p-q- r rf^-5J-q^^^ j ga^p^cqpq’S^-qq | ^/q'^V^' 

nr 'S eT F!ffi'q§ s T [ q^ | ^*\ 5 '§' 0 ^^'^' 8 ^ I T CT 1 ^’^ ! L 2 

^fq^-n^^-q-ry^-qg^-^r^-^ | gg^^aj^ ] gVg'^TJ 

'“' N= 

^•q-pq-q-q-C’^g J g^q-qpprg^-g^ | Sjq-q-pwgpqq- 1| 
q$j^ | ^q--q-qga;pg^;q^c:'q'gp-pqp^^ | ^arqa;'q'T|cy t W i 3 

Nq >o • 'v 

qsp^ | qspj-aipqq-ST*^ | q^p-^c;-j(q : q^^-q^r^#\'^' 
j ^ig- !i ^•q-q-^^qq-g^§c'p^p-3^-qp- 3 v-5i;qg’ 


1 q?fl** 

Vi 


3 ^- 


2 qp*q 
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No '*’’’ w ^ Na 

1. 5 f ^g-qfqf %"<! j| 

j i It 

^■^•iSf^'gjq^-qj-qac^ f ^faa^'q^T | §^-j)*r 

i. 6 1 ! q'Tp^rq'Tjq'of j ^ajc’ 


^■iqC'oiq-^-l-ai-g^'i'^q-gq^'^TS^'i^'^ ! ^Fll 5 ^' 

^'T'Ia T 5 " q-q-^'^-Xr^S rsrjpW | ^T§T 3 ^'^'^T'fT 

I6a Vjn* 5 ^°r I % T ! S^'ST^'^'^'S’fTS^'-TT'T^^' 

^ I poroi^wTV^'^^ ! ^Tf fq'q'^'pq^’^i'^ j 

i. 2 j | q' 0 |’l^ J (W 

T^fc j q-ai^*^ j aj-q^-rrj^^-^ | arq^q^fq j ^q-'Sfsr 
q^dfr^T | g^C*g-^ j q-q-q-^-sq-sqj-q^q-q^qr^- 
l. 3 dvq^'q'OrY’ apr*is? f ! 

q^-»^'jq’£f^rai- 5 ' 0 -q|^r | 

x^y T'^'^^’^' i'i'^ i 

>o ^ ^ 

i. 4 I'A^r^o^'^^q’q | jq^XTY' j| siSfa | 

- W\ ! 

V \5 

'lr^< i 

\5 

^TT^%JW^yX^ f 
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|j J 1 5 

(^^•q^-gjC-q^^pq'jp^q-qg^-CMc; | 0arq^*f^*cr 

| ^ j ^ STS - raj - 

^ No 

*r<?| f ^^'Sjc’g^-0'0 - 1 ^rg^sp^crqs^r j =^q*rqq- u 6 

I j| sriwp^q^rq I q^-prarqpq j p^*£T Fo1 - l6b 
Sf^srSMj*! f 0 Oj-q^'qp^-a}-q^- ;j 3^ J [gq-q-q^-g^ | §' 1 . 2 
q-q-^rq'^-qqprq^ f JJ |j |f i- s 

N: ^ \d 

J rrpj^-qqsr >• 4 

iqqpq-y^q-g’q^-^-qrj^|-?f jj 



Foi. 1 7 a | | | j 

i. * §a;*jy^ ! il n 

I 1 ^’Sfy^C*^ 1 

NS V 

i. 3 q^- i i kW i 

i. 4^| ^y*ta*rwf§' ^’ ar ‘?P r ^ c j ^yfpi’^'^’qs! j 

i 3^l!T^WK*V i V , l*’ !! 

1. 5 q^-cjo^-fW^ I Wq^j*I I g«Tg* j 

Foi. i 7 b ! i'^=rp^% j| 1 fft^ife’ 

ff»mntv> ' 1 ' 1 

^rj’qSTTp | 

frri^-^r j ! 

ow' i; p^q^rj-^ | q^v f 

fl^-q^^'iq-g^-y 9fC^ e T^]§C 1 
g*=q%=T| 2 1 q^-qj^-^ai-qfq-^r^'qq-^^r^ | 
^•pq-qq^’aJq'E'^^'^'q f 

xi ^ 

1-0^ | ^srsi^T , [ qq-oq^^y^fa| j 

*%*?]■ 3^' <q^' 5< ^'S 6 **w 


(empty) 

Foi. l 8 a 


L 2 


f**=r 


v v 
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zTj^-^q^o^orq | I =f|*farq'^%^ 

’ >0 

^q-omr*f | ^qyiqc;-aFrrcr?f J ^'a^'q'^33-fte'q'=T]^sr 

§’q^r || q^qrf \ f =* 1 %!^'^ ! ffrsrsrcw 1. 4 

'vs 

^ 'o '^ ; 

yg-q’aRrsf^q’qq | j| |c^'q^*nj^'ag ; ^-ci^-n| ; ^’ 1. 5 

=rj*jarq-q j ^•q|^' rT |^c;'5q^^^q^-^^’q\|q , q^ , q|q^’ 

^ | ^^rfq-q-^!-|q-q-q^q-^ f ^^q-qq-q-q^-^-^’^’ 

<W5T || <^’*f f ^•g^^l^^q^rq-q^-q-q-q : '<q-q-qrT 1 ^-;<f | ^’ 1 . 6 

V ”' ^1 ^ 1 > ^ 

>0 

Sj^-^-q^-gq-q^q j ^•Sfc^-q^-gq'q'r^-rTj-gc’q* 

j 

^q-qa^-^rqr^'^^-^f | ^|' | q’iqqw^*^'^ | Foi. i 8 t 

>0 Na ^ 1 

g-^q^-g-q'5q^-q'cqq-q-q|^=r|^v^ | ^•iqqxffj^q^-pr 

No >0 Nq ^ 1 

^q^-q-q-qq|qq j ^ya^q-qa^'*q-q | «f 5 ^*q^^’S«- 

Vi V v 

rr^q-^Tja^q^ | ^-artqcq |j sr=T|^=T|*r-£j=r| j q’^prtfc^W 1 . 2 

-V -v ^ cv ^ cv ^-v 

| SlWrcr^ f 

3«^^-W-2T|^q^^ s q j | §'||q’ 1 . 3 

N3 '>i N9 ^ 

^• 2 q-tqq-q-q|^=T]^'^=i] j ^q^q^-q^-g'q^-q-q-rT|ij=T]q' 

^ | ^•q^q^r§^-q-§^-q-q-q-q2n^^ j f 

' ^ w Vi ’ 1 "VS N 3 

^q-q^q-q-qq-^?,q- qq | g-q^-q-tqq-q-rrjJ^T|$l\^T] || 1 . 4 

1 * g’q\q' 
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1. 5 'S]0|Srq$| | 1 *J| 5 C’*r^' '■ §'^' 

C-q^^eri ] \S 

\3 

l 6 c^fq^9i'5*i|’oj^ | s TT ! 3T 

Foi. 19a STO^sr^ | p'O^T^ 1 , 

^ | q^-q^-q1^'§']sq'q*! | 

1. 2 ^^lf|^’?fc'Sj’^«J’^^’CI’ a I’^’ ef l^^’ , ^ £7 || 3^’ ^ 
Pl-q^w^^c-aa^ ! I 

1. 3 qsy^'qa^'q^’^'g'^’ jj sf | ^ 

^'T°l^ nr ^'rK 1 1 

1. 4 I ^-Ir^^'^d^-ri^-q^q | | q^C^**^ 

|!=T|-q^q-0^r3^^ | 1 ^’T^' 

1. 5 q^j*q^'*$^’5’]6sr^ | ii "TV 

y3|^q'^T|O s ’- 5 if | '^* CT 1'^I ZT 1 ^* n ^I £T 1 1 ^ Q ^’ 5 ^’ 

z*j*v% | *TF | ^-qs^'0* CT |^-^q^c; | cpfpr 


4 *fV 


q^-q- 
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2 77 


| g |j <r^'fn|’q« j >■ 6 

'S “' -V, NS Ns 

J ’ >0 NC 

| §*J 5 SWiar 

\p v ' 

| q§^q^*rq^ | f’^r^q | fpqfjp f«i. 

qqy^rgv^ i i ¥t^# 'w^\' 

g-iqq-'Kpp' | ^•^r^'q§'^%p;q \ fr^rpq*r \\ ^-q^sr i. 2 


q-pj' 2 ^ l^^qiq-^q^-g-ppq-qq-g-^C^-'p j ^'q^q^' 
pq-^sq | qp-qqf^-q^^q-p|-q | p 5 j-q^fq-^-pq-^' 

>0 

^ I pg-qpqp-q^^ | dj | q^wpq j ^’q^qq^qqq^X 1 1 . 3 


| g-pq-qp-^-lp-gq-i^q-qqiq-q^ | ^*qa;*j- 
1 II ^’^’t)®^ f i- 4 


q^I | ^q-§qqq-pq-qqq-qq^q-q | cq^q'^^-q-q^q j 

Nd 


^^•qsq'^'q^'^q'qqq'^ | gp’cqq-p- 1 q^q-g^-q-s-qajq- 1 . 5 

>0 v 

W^Sfq-qq | tqv^-g-^*=r|^-^-^q-q^-q'T|^.q-q f fp’qa; 
pq^-^q-q-l-qCT|q-q j |W|-q^q-|-q-^q | g-qq-Q^q-q-^qq || 

^ \5 'SC V \5 \J ' 


Ifeqp-q-q^-p | psq-^-qsq'y^q | 

^ Nc SO ^ >3 

qsp-^ | JJ^-rrqpqp-^q-q' j| g?rqq^ j pqq^ | F °>- 

iK c T^'l' ( sqq'q'^q’ ( ^ 5 '| i 
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i. 2 «-q^-Q£j<3C | | 5^'^' 

"NO V ^ 

^q j ^■srS^c | ! 

i ^wq^^T i 

^ n ® ^ 

i. 3 i! §^w^q f ^q^q^r^^rcw r ~r 

q^%i^-s^— ^q*rq*r*i | 

^q-^^r^^^rg^-q^faj | 

i. 4 q^'q'3|5=rpcra^q’q' j' oj | 

pqjr^^q-?Tqjr3^5--JJ^ | 

NS 

gai'Sj-sirq-gc’ai | 1 Sft'^'fP’^.'Sfgq' 

^ ^ ^ \5 

i. 5 q | sj*r^ :; qg^Sfqg^q | ^•l^q^qjppq | 

^o >o ^ 

\; ^ ^ 

^•q-q*r^- < 5 q]*rq^'§f^ | 

|q|-qgQj-ai^r^-q^ f 

l. 6 ^ 1 q-q^r^-t^-q^-§^ | 

^•qrq^-^’q^f^ J 

^^■qq’|jq-q-q-q-^P] M qq-^' | ^q^^g-'fq'O^^ *J5l*r5^ 
0^^-^-iq-qf^ 3 P\q^“^ | 


4 cf. q-qsTj' 
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p | q^'OjW^ | O^pW^C j 

0^'q'3=T|’^q'^ f '§'c:'^]qq'0'qqq'3^'^qq'q'q^'"' rT ]3^'qp' 

q=p !| ^ | j^'S^rqtp'p | pp;qp'pp|^'p^ r p^'^' 
PFP ! 

^%g$r§q’q’SFq | ! ^’S'^'S'^' 

^•^•^•^•^•q-q-^q'^-|C^ 1 1| 

^yfr p w *r qpri^r |pr qp' pp' P^'^P'pP'^'-S'q' 

q^^lq^-0C-q^0-q-^-q^'3j-^-q-q5pp''l q^^q^q’q | |l 
proffpK J ^0'q-^q-q J 

I 

^•q*|q-q-a5^S|-q'^ | 

1 1 


Fol. 20 b 


1. 2 


1. 4 




1 . 5 


pprqppq'^ : f^'q'q'^p rr | : ^'^T j qqpq^lfp’P^’S' 

>0 ^ 

^ NO N5 

5*i | ^p'q^’p'p'^^^'pTq-f | J^rq-p’q’i'^-^p- 


1 6 
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Fol. 21 a 


1 . 2 


1. 3 


1. 4 


1- 5 


1. 6 


Fol. 21 b 


^•q’t^*oF|srqq*c;*T j | qwq'qac 

j . ®\^ n ]^'T q^\ ^ q^ q 

q-s^-^X ! | gs?$r .; 

q-|or]-q|^|^-^tq-q-q^^-q^j j ^^•qac ; q-^’^-^'cr]^^C | 

^q-^-qsq’q^’^ f f5f*oj*r || J 

3qyq%£q*qq^'^c( | q*j^qr^ | q-fWq^q-q-^ | or 

q^-ar^rrj-q^aj j ai'q^-|yr|-^q | ^-qa^q' || sfq^q^’ 

qfeq | ^•qq-5=T|-q5aj-q\ci^-^*g^ ] ^^’fq^^C- 

>0 '*" 

3\$1 1 ^^3]-q-rr|3^-q'^q-q'q^r^q-q : ^q ; q' j 

^•q^-^-q-^rq- | jp*rq^ J ^•qQ N '^-^ : q^^’q^' 
q-q^'^j-q j ^srs|pS;’q-^'S^q | gq^SJ^'S^q J Sf 

q^g-qr^-q^q | !^W ! 

p-Vq-q-a^rq-^-qq | =rj^q-|'‘q-=r|^-=!]q^’3^^c: | ^q-qq-sf 

■? 1 ~ s xS 

qq^q'S^q j ^-iqq-0q'Qg=i]*§|=i]-33j^q j q-0q\q-J3^q j 

f^fr^q i ^T^q'spr 1 i ^wppq^q- 

qV^’Sf | ^q'q < q’ 4 ^|^'^ < qq;^'q'|pi'qq’'q7qqq’qqrq | 

q|^-qq-J-^q-^^-q-^^qq-^^q'q^q f ^j*rq^f 


3q- 


apnp; 


3 ^q-^q-q^’ 


^q-q-q- 
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ppvqppp^pc f q^pc^E^pST 1. 2 
qc I s^rqpur ppc j ! 

\: V 

q^p^Tpq^p^pq j £jpqp*r'£pq j 8j*r ; qpp£p’*J*fpC f >■ 3 

q-qpp-qp^pq j ^ppp^pc ] ^plsrqpq | y^csr 
qq | a^pppwrqsjpc: | fjpqpq’Sppq | p^opqppp'q’ || 

^1 >0 XT 

qC 1 ^r^ppp^qp- f 5- r qpqpqpppq f af^pipc 1 1 4 
§-qppqpppq j ^^p-ppp^q-Jpp^pgq-rfp-^-^f | 

Jq-q-pp'pqq- : pp'qppip j f}pq'w J §*r^rw*f | i- s 

pppp-?rq f qpqpy^-fpq | pftpqpejq-qpq j parqp 
qqq-qpp-gpq | 3 jp 2 fpo||qpqpq J papqpqp**pq | ; fj'qp 1. 6 . 
P*rqpq | ^•qp-gpq'pp^-qipqpq | §|[p’qp^qpq f q^qp 

Nq N 3 

^pq 1 p%r^pf ; 1 ^pf^ipq 1 p^*r 

ppp^-p*rqp^¥ 1 || pppp^q-ppp^I’i'-q | gorqpq f Foi. 22 , 

qp*q*jpq J ppp3^^^-|pq^ | p^qo;ppp|p^' 

p-qp^rsf | 

pqq^-qq-p’l'-^fq-qp | ppVpq*q-p^sipq j || p-p’^i’pr >• 2 
qppap^jp^i | qpqq-^pp^rq'g r qp^r^^rpqp^ j tgqppr 

^jqpq 1 iFf£-p^ 1 yp-p^p'ftq^Tp^rp-fpp-ptppp 

ppr^rqq-qqjrq-pipqp^rqp J | pspqqpp } gq’q'STppp l 3 


2 <w 
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i i w 

i. 4 q-g^qq^-gp-^vff | 'wjj'^qq’ 

^•=r|I^%4f | |j^<W^ f | 

| ^'q'q#' 

i. s If-,’ j ^r^^Cw*r§cf ! ^wj^-qyfj^ | 

\! V 

i. 6 | porqpqsr jj W^’T 1 

n3 

qp--q~^- j q^q-jfqjpaippq^j^^r^T J 

^ | f |-^C-pq^p^-q-tMpq^ J q(SjS|*T 

Foi. 22b q^-^-gpg^ 2 J | ( q^ : q-^qp^^-q-^-^-fq-q|p^-q'^- 

q*i | q^p*rq^-^i*ip0*r^ j ^qsrq^*^^q*r3^ j 
i. 2 | £fS(V|K^ 1 ^ |j §'q- 

p=pq-q- f ^-qpq | | ^'q^'p^'^'g^W 

^•^■q-qpp^-q^ j } 

1. 3 ys’q-qpp^^ | pq-'q^pp^-cjpp^r^rq'^ : If | p%p' 

^ N2 NO 1 

^aj-q^-^ppq’q [ ppp^aj^-sTq^rqpv^'gpq j gar^*!' 

i. 4 5’sr£af I- 3%q^q f f sj-ap^-q- 

j §^*2f^^*0q*q^n|'|si^-q^T|* 
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X: ^ 

| ftpp f) , ^§’ 1 . 6 

>c ^ NO 

0 q^pq-pgr£p\q*j | 0 q^-qn^T^q- 0 -qq\ 3 q-^^' 5 ^-q ! 

j ^q^'c^qp'f f 

SwS'mJW I ^•^q-0’|"5fq | ^WSjp^^T^' 4 Fo1 - 

^ W NO 

f ^pq^q-q-^qq-q-q^^-^q'q } qpplp^pq- 
^qp^'q^^'q^?^ j qq r qq - ^q'q - | - q’ ^rq^r 1 2 

v<q | |qp^q^-qq^q-qpq(^-q^- 5 ^-q^pqqq \03 j ?rp^-q-^-- 

l-prq^p’^q^rq I qqqqq-q^-qq-q^^-qp^fjqp^ J 

NO No NO 

^p-pp'pp | ^-qq-qp^' qpqq-Q-^qsrqpc; | qj'qp '■ 3 

^ | 1 ! 

NO NO NO NO 

qq;q^-gqq-^ r q-q^ | Xq^igpc | ^’qpp pspsp’ >• 4 

^ NO 

j |p-q'qq | ^qp-q^q | 5^-qq^q | ^q* 

No 

^•§'Pfq-q^^-qq^qp | ^qqq-q^qvv.q-q | q^-iq-pq-J- 

NO NO 

^•¥pqp0p j ^•Qppp^-g-q^ppspp-g-q^q'q^ J §'^qp' >• 5 
|'q-q^r^q | q^^pq-gq-q^ | 4jq-|qo'qpq'^-p^-=qq^^- 
^q-qp^qq-^q-q^p-qqq-q-q^pq-^P’pp^pp^qT | 

NO NO 

f ^•^•■qpp0-qp-;^'q^ 7 n 


1 6 


1 passage in brackets to be omitted. 


'F 




4 a 5 ssnror 


31' 


»r?<v 
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f a^ares-psrapsq- 

f^'S’SF ! 


• 23b qq-q-q | qpq- J qq*>fq-q^y0v^ | tqq-jjqqy^yyrj^ 
^|l^-^’| r q!§;-rrj^-yqq-| j qqqq^yq-q-CAjq-q-|-qq^ f 

^3- x> xd v 

i- 2 ^' 0 Wypq’ 3 T^p^yq’ 3 p j fj^-qqsppr ^-q-fjq-qq T 


^qqpyyqq | 'f--q^q-q--qq-|rq' | ^'^'^’ySj'^'^ 

>o v ' \J \J 

Tpqq-y|[ j ^q-pqqt^yyy^rqpq | ppq-q-yfcq-qpqr | 

1 . 3 qy qq qy ay yqqq • qq-q j cqq-ivj-q- 


yq^yqq^qqqqq-q j qqq-qyyqyq j cgsrJj-^-qsr^ j $j- 
'• 4 p'qpqq’’foppn-3rpq-^-!r ., q*/qqq*y*|-q-cp?-qq 1 *j-qq- 

C N 3 NT 

I'ppq-^p^q-^qq-qq'ljJ! j ^y^^y^ygc’^q-ya j 

\D W N 

^ryjq-qypyyp;q^q f %ySfcq-q-*yqc; | 

"V> N3 >0 

1- s yyaqp^-q-yqqq-syq'l^-^q'q-qpq-qj qqq-q-q-qy 

\> 

q-q^yyqacqqpc; j cqy^yq'sfpyyqac^q-yq-q^i 
'• 6 ^yq r qy^ i yq'^fq^y\<q-y^q-Tfrq' ,, y^y^r^rgjyq- 
^ryy^q-qqqyyyq-q f yyqqyqqpqqqqyyq-^q- 
qrypyq-q j ypqjy^qq-qyyqq-q-'fq-^yq j Usjqy- 
qsy-q-sypyq-q | 


* ypqq- * ypq- 3 yq- ♦ qjyy 5 qqr 6 ftf-q 
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| y,T^T-0-|T^rr|^rr|-^-^ j F ol. 

g^-q^c’Sj'sfj^’w*r^*Tpr^r \ 

>0 >0 

T«p I f-q-q^-sr^q-^rq0^-q-^’ .| q^'qa^q-^fc’^c | '■ 2 

s^-g^wsf f 1 ?ssi*§'^w»j' 

Nr Nr ^ ^ -nc ^ 

*|^J*T*f j ^j^q- j’^-f3j-^T^-^-^v^*£i|r;^^^T[^*rf 1 2 q3cr|' 

\r 

q'^qq f 1 3 

NC 

fp-S!^5*q f f ^q?f^;V^'^W--'T]^-q\ : 5;" 

q-^q-q | ^q'|C J ?f pq^^'q^* qtfsr$q| | ^'0-q^-j- 1 . 4 

f | q^ r gq-qq-^q-0^r 

1 f g*r 

f 0^'^q’^=!]'q^'=Tj|^’^^r^ j £pf*r 

- c '^q’ ! ^•^•^•^fq0?rq^^q?,r^q-^q- 1 . 6 

v 

q^'^%^ | qpprq*| | Fol. 

|Mj-0q-q-^q-ET|-|^ r q-q^-^ j §"^-q : q-qrT|j r q^-^^^q-^q- 

0^'^T f | 0^\\Tqjr-T]--qqq-^q- 

Nr >0 

^•■%*0q*Qgq^^ | 1 0-^^a|q-^-q^-q00-^-q0^rq j 1 . 2 
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3^%rq'A'^r^qq'w^'w*f f f WT 5£ TtF’ 

f 0^ysr0q'q'jq$rq*l f 

l. 3 fflai-aSen-Sj-q^ j q^q^^'q^'^SJ f q^^srcqc^Sf 

No 

NO 

^•^•^q|r-|-nj^-?z^-^ j *JSJ*r ajq-q*! -q *$| q*f q | Q^^r- 
1. 4 QfTjiar q?| | | ^rq-q’***r§C- 

| ^q-|’^r0'q^^-qa,'q^^-q^^^^ I 
1. 5 qrnqq^-q^qq'i’- q^rrprsf | Tqao^VY3^m' 

NO 

| s^*§ | ^-agqw^’-qX | yR’w 

NO 

,. 6 ojwsrg^ | ^^'=t| 3^' || 0-^r 

q-^rq*! | f q^-^q-^-q^-q^^q' 5 

Foi. 25 a I q^-q*rq^r*f ! , q’tqq*^-o^-q-|^g« | ^*r 

NO No 

i. 2 ft-qS«’^ag i ^c;-p^]^5i’?f | q**^’^*q’Gr«*i*JYq' : SP’ 5 ^' 

/ NO ^ NO NO ^ 

=r](^q*jpr^ f ^•Sq-5^*y^-^’qo|*0^c; j gj^q^ 
^•q'jpsr&^srsf | \^'^^^%rq|*r^ra^q'q’q^' 
i. 3 q?q-y^q-^r?f 1 0^rq0-q^^r | 

NO ^ 

q^q-q-q^q f ^^f^q-qVgq^ j ^'Q^r 


i a 




yw * 0*ry 4 5 qcrj-q- 
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q^-§cwq*r*f ! 1 srorcyw^q- 

>0 


^•qs^* X | g^si9T^c;*e^E;*q*^’^^’^ s f^’^ | 'cPT a T '• * 

XT ^ 

pw"%f 1 | ^qq-Unprqy 

£=TprX I ^qcrSf jprq- ; } £*or§^V£=rprq'^ | ^q’ofjar^rq i- 5 

§c'cBW|^'«r§SC f p^cq-jp-q-^'iq-^’^p^'^^'si'^K j t’’ 


*F*r ae T^ | 


.qC7^fq-|--§^-(5q' 3 q^-^^ | ^•^’^•^q*oj' j q3S4 j 1 . 6 

f r^'Ti ! 

qq^q--fq-|^-^q-q^-rr|5j r q- | ^|q'arq3sr*f | ^Pp 

wfpfj ! ST^FI^’WH ! I "tT FoL 25 b 

Xj> \D X? X? "N£> 

q*^rq’^^r 0 q-q 0 ^^ 7 -qT]-q^ j j q- 


^f^VJ’q | ^^-rr|^- 5 ^-q | ^ST^vj-q j 0 ^-^r^-r^- 


qT^q-q^rq j 

^r^q-fjq- 1 [qq-q^-^7^ j ^-sipnrspiarqwi | K'^' ! - 2 
q-q"^ | qpq’q^q-fq-^-q-^^^X j 

wqqXq'l^'gq'q^^q^ f ^j*s^«r 7 arqwr j ]pf' ar 
sffi ! *)S^'«i'’ sfrfas'rfytX - | '■ 5 

^•^•q-j|Si'q'q®-cqc j racn^q-q^^-q^^q j qqq’q'q^ 

N3 ND 




1 q^rq | 2 ^•’Tj- 

6 q^paj-sj* 7 qq^-q- 


1 


5 *X' 
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q'^’q^q’^c | | 

1. 4 qo^p-pq-qqq f ] o$ 

q^qqq^rri-^ | q^^’ q^q-q*< J f^'q’^q^f | 

V NO v ^ 

!. 5 ; s^j-g^q-qc-q-q^i f =gpqo; 0 -q£%r|q I psp- 


qqp-qiqq’qq j pp*p' q'q^qpq | psp'gq'q'qq'q’qq f 

NS ^ N3 

1. 6 0-q*%r]q I j ^ ij 

^ No ‘'"S 

q | ^q'pp-q’^q | |^q^njr- 


|' , ^'q^rq^-q^- t ) I 

26 a qq--qq-a r ^ , q'^’fq r r|'§|'^'qfqq‘^I | ^J|C’ ; 

qrq^^q-^q’q j q'^^'q-l^'^q’^'q^’3’q^q’5f | q* 
^qprpqTq^qppq^q'3*qtfq'W f q-qq-qqqq-pqq^q'q 
l. 2 q-^q-q j qipjq'p q'q'qq'qq'pq'Sq'^ | 

p^q '^q r ■ J'?f q v y q^ ■ 5 q ^ | qqq'g’q^y^ j f-'^i’^q- 
^•q-^qq-q-^q'l^j'W^q" | ^q-qqvqq'q’^qp^q^’q'q^'q | 
1 . 3 ^q-J^'q^ pcq'^-q*^ ] pqq^ f pq-qq’q-q^ j 


^q'pr----Q^-?(r-qpr-qq-q^ | qqq^|q-cq^g^rqq’^q' 

1 . 4 q^j j ^rjqqp-p-^q-pqq^qq-tqq-q J ^p-pc’q-qpq-q | 


Iqpq-^-q'plp’q^’^q’psp'^^ | pqq-qq-qq-qqq- 

1. 5 qqq-q j qqq-qq-pq-qqq-q j pqq-qqq-qq-p^q- yqq-q- 

NS 'N 

q^q^q | ! 
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No **” V NO w NS= 

;^-^’<5|ai’^ j : §*r •• 6 

^■s^carcro j ^•a-=f]^aj-(gq'5^r|r^^rq^rq j f 

f^-=n^c;-q^ j rn^wg*-q- 3 T %‘S | Foi. 26b 

'"” w No N3 

wr?f | ^'Sfi’^wrqs? | 

^ | ^p^* s ^ : q i 3ffq«'5 i §*p^’ 6 S^'gc , q^’^^^ f 

^ ^ ^ NO NO 

^arsfg^ | or j (q^'s^’Q^ | W^’E’iF^C | ' >■ ^ 

NO NO 

pf c 1 ^’W'TF f j I 

N: \5 No NO NO 


1 ' ^’§’§W5J*T^*r3f | q^-q^-cqq- 1 . 3 

f ^•^^•ai’|-q’|^q^f j ^q'S^Vfn^'^' 

No NO 

q^^-qX j ^rx^’S'PPSP'^p' P ^fR*rq*j | •■ 4 

NO No NO 

c]q^^^0^-y:<-q-^r;<f j ^•gj^^*fjq^*s«i f »wnr 

\J N V 

^•q 1 ^^•^X^'^ , ^'0’X^X^'^t a, ’ q ’^5’ q ^ q 1’ £T l^ S r ! 

No No 



^•^•q^q j a^*^-pw 8 *r^%q-§^X f 


fqq-^q-g^q^-^-q^q-^ j pffc’jp*r ; qqqq j ^rqptq- 1. e 


1 X a 3 4 5 t^pq ^ 

NO " w 

7 8 
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| p^q^q-^^rpq^w^ i p^p^jq^rfr^pqsrsr 

q]^=T]^-^ | 

Foi. 27 a *p- | 

| pp^pr^q'fe' 

i. 2 psj^-^^qs^-q 2 | pq | p^^-py^-p^p pq^pqCqS^Tq 2 | 
pq | ^^yo^q-a^pW^CqS^rq’ | ^ ] q^qsrqp^'p' 

NO 

q^wpqqpc-qsq-q-^q | qqp^p^p^rqqppw^q-qs^r 

Nq No 

i. a q-«pq | pq'qpcqpq-p*rpq*p^' qs*rq M pq j qspqpq^q' 
IpqqsppqqpqCq^rqpq | f}pqp^fp-pq*r 5 ^q’qssr 
1. 4 q"*pq | ^q r qpp^p-q^r^rpqqr 5 ^q-q3^rq- 4 ^q J p r qp ; y 
qp*r^-pq*r^q-q5*rq-^q j ^•'qpfp^jpq^-pq^r^q-qs^- 
q 4 1 p^qq-p^-pppp^'TqvJ-p^q-^rq-^ I pqq-yTp^'P ' 0 

1. 5 ^q’pqq I p^'a^q^qq-'pq-pqq | pqq-qppq^qpq-p^iq t 

Ip-^rqpq-pjiq j p^-'f^qq-q^-pqq-q j p-pqq-Hjrp*,- 

1. 6 qp^-q^p^q'q^ppqq^p I cqq-'Sprsf , qq^q^-^r | a^p^-9 

qq'wq^pq 1 q-q-p^-q-§p I qw^pfp’a^'q | q-qp-g- 
^p-tpqq j q-q-pq^pq- I0 apq^ j q-qp-p^qpfq | q-q-y^q | 


. |pq^' » <5srq* 3 qpqq- 4 sq-q 


^ <&T 8 q’ 9 (ppq- 



5 pp^r 6 pp 
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a^q-pppc;* o|fq | q-q-ppq’Q^p J ^'pfprp"^ | q'q’p Fo1 - 2 ? b 

' ‘ NO 

pqq-q^-pqq | q-q-pqq-qpqq J 

ppq-qpq- qpqp 2 pq-qpqpq | ^pqpapqpq-qq'pq* 

cpq-pqpq' qsq-q I cqq-p^-^jppr^X'|^r^ I p^qq'q* 1 . 2 

qppp-q-q j pp^qqprgp-qpsq j qqpqprqpqq | paj'^r 

qpp^p-^^-p'rq-q?,rg^-p?ffq- q | ppq-*j-g'q*q’ajq-3qpq- •• 3 

| pq r q^wq*S’Gjgqq jsq-q-qgpsq | ^pvpppq^fpr 

■»' Na N? ~ 

q-q-^prpqq-q-qpq->T I p»*q- : ^pqppqirq-p^ppqqq- 1. 4 

qq J q^p-spp-pp^'0p^-qpq r q-q- 4 qp^p | ^fpq-q-<sprq=q' 
pqqq ! pq'qpp^ppf 1 q'*i \ ypppppppp 5q-q-qi*r •■ 5 
If I p^pq-qp^-qq I p^qpq-gq-qpq’pq’papq-ppppq- 
If | pqppq-qplfq-q j ^q-qpp 5 prp|pc | qpqpq | pqp’« 
qpqpq | qpq-qq'p qpqq-qpq | 'qqqppqp | pgqrpqq- 1 . 6 


pqpqpq-qppq-p j ^q-qppqrqqpq-pqq-^q | ppqp 


qq-pq-qpq-sp-ppf j qpppq’pql^pq’pqq'cf j cqq-gq’ fol 28a 
p|fq-q | yqq-qpq-pqq-q-pp^ppiqq-qpq-q j ^q-qpppq- 

>0 


q^pq | q^pq^pppppp^pp^q-ppp-q- ^ppp-qppp- 


1. 2 


P I q^p-3p-q-qq-q^*^q-p- ( q-pq j pq-pqqpq-fpcqqpq’pqsp 

K] ^]^wpq'§q^pqppqp ! p'^'qp^~< | 


«ppq- 2 pqp sqq- 4 prq-q- s^q-pp «^p* 7pq- 
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I'q'qj^rqVl^'^'q'^’W^'^ j I'q^-q-j-psw'* 

1. 4 ^-qs^rq-^c; |\q1j-5C:-q'ypqq- , ^--qs^-q- 2 q- | *j*/q^ ! 

p^-pqq-'qq-q^rq"^ | l^q^qpq-l^pw'pq^q^rq -2 

^ f ^(Sj^-q^-ro^-q-^^^-pq^'-^-q^^-q- 2 ^ j pq-q^pp^ 

!• 5 pq’pq*n^r I qs*r 2 qpq f pap-qp-p^q-^-pappw’pq- 

qsq-q- 2 ^ | afq 1 j-pp£-?q-pq?r pq-qssfqpq j |'q^q' 5 p’g- 
i. e pq*rpq-q3*rqpq j p^^-pq^-p^'p<qpp' 4 q §'^ |^’|’ 
Kj^’«ijgs? I | f 
^q-5ffqq^q^^r^-^pp' s (q[^']cB^-q^ - qq^p f qp-; 6 qw 

Foi. 28 b Xfq^pq j q-qp^q-|p | arar^wrippa^q f aj-ai^-gnje?|- 

pgq | q-qp-q^papqq | q-qp^-p?rp?fq J q^qS*™ j 
q-qp^pq-pjrfq | q-qppr-^q- | q-ar^p^-q^j-Q^ai j or 

N3 

i. 2 q- ^-q-q-q^fq | 

p^q-qp^IrqXqp f ^^•q‘^ r < j p 

^•QI-gai-^'g^rqTj^-^q-q j gp^W^p^ppq^'pq- 
i. 3 ^•q’lpqt^-g^p-^ 1 1 sq-ppqqpq f^-q^pq-^r^-q^q- 

No 

gq^p'pqq’q | ^'q-|rq -8 |’q'q^ip f 0q r qp-^r*rpRq^r 


* ppW ^ £*rq' 3 ^q-ql^pprTjq- 4 s dprp* 

6 Pp^' 7 


8 q*r 
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^ f ^p^' 1 I ^q'Tqpjp'S:; | qlp- ; q-ppq- 1. 4 

q-qrrpr^f j p'cqq^p^pr-^ar^aq-qqsfq^ f qpp-sp-pqpp- 
ppl^'pq"'q’q^'pSI’q3^'q^ | ^pq^r^-r-^q'^^aj^cn^r^f 1 

X= No ,N ° ' 

3 ar Wqpp'^-q’q f j p^ppcq 1. 5 

q-c^-qq | ^p-p^ryp^p^rlf | gq-pp-q- 

q-qqq-q j ^K’f ^'^fpq§5r^|sr appqq-^q'q-pp'q- 1 . 6 
Sl^'q'pqq'^'ppfq'pq^-qq'pq-qplq-pp'p j qpp'§jq-qq^p- 
pq-qq-qj :qq-0q-pqq-q j pqaq-p\pppyi^qpq-jf | qq- 

f~’0y , =' 0 4 q^pq-qp-^rqpp-p- f ^rp^'0'qpp'if^p-p' | f 0 l 29a 

p^T-qq-qpq- I |r^--pq'p-q 5 p^ j qpq-^T-'p ; qqp-qpq^q | 

Jfqrqpqq-qppq-q' j 

pW»j~ q-ppq-p^q-qq-qq^o^-pqq-p^ | ^p-q-g- L 2 

cqq-p-|-q-q^ r q^pq^-fp-q-=r^-s-^rpq | g^-cq^-g- 

>0 XD 

pqq' 5 p-qoq 6 f p^'p^'^'^'pwp"’^ 6 | ^q-qp 

q^-[qq^p-i-]q,q'pqq-*pr-q 5 q 4 | |jp-qppq£pr;.|,pp W5 L 3 
p^qsq® f p 3 pqpq'p'pap-pqq-p^-qe:q 6 j |jp-qpcqqjp-pqq '5 
paqsq-eq j Ppqp'gjp’qp'pq- qpqpp-pqsrspq-qsq* | |rqq 1. 4 

qq-q-q-pqq- 5 p--q 5 q-q. 6 j qq-qp^qqq-qq-pqq-s^q-qsq-qs 1 

>c 

pp^'iP'qpTpf'qppp-p'ppp-pqq^pa-q^q-q^ f pp- qp-p- 1. 5 


’ FP^' 2 ‘r^F' 3 pq^r + sr 5 ppw « qq-q- 

N; x: ^ 

Asia Major, Apr.- Uct. 1924, 


20 
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! ^qq-pq-q-pujqq-q-qg- 

psp | f 1 ‘*Wf ' f ! F5' 

i. 6 Sfg^^wq |] I qs^RT 

so ‘ 1 

£qqq-qqq-^*a|q^ I qpq'qqqfq-qffp-q I q-q-p^q-qqp f 
Sjq-^^X' f q^^qqq|'^|q-^’q^’q^q^-q^q r < j gq-ql^' 
Foi. 29 b ^pq-^q^q-gqp | 3fq- q--q'T|q;^q-qq | p^cqq^qa^q- 


^■q-qqq-qq | qq'^qeq-^qqq | tqq-^q-wpq-q-q^-pqrq' 

i. 2 <?jq | qpq-^rp-Q^rpp.ppqpq | ^q-^q-q-^-q | ;i q- 
p^-pq-qp-qqq-sq^q | q^pq-^-Qg^qq’aj f ^q-q-qqq- 

q^-q-qqq-^q f (^•g*qq-pq-q^c’ e f?^ j ap^qq-q-p-^q- 


1. 3 I q^rrj-&[q-5j-q|^- ^jq-pqq-q" J sgq'§*r»R’q' 


=rj qq-q f pqq-q-<^yqpq'q f Sf^q | £p]?rfq 

i. 4 ^5’qq--^-qqq-54;-q5jTr|q-^q | qp-/ 5 ^cqqpqp-qsp 


K] ppq-q^qq^C’p-qq^qqq^q f qq’spqpq^'pq-q j 

q^q-qq-^q-q^-cqpy-q-q-qqqpp^-qq j jqp-q-qprps 

"' No 

1. 5 qpq- §q | pqpq-psq-sp^q j ^pq^q-q-qq | p^q-qq-i- 

NO NO ^ ''" 


pqq-pq^-^pq j qq-Jq-qpa^q-q j gq'q'pq^qqqr 

“ NS ^ 

i. 6 ^pq-sq-p^q | qppsp-q-q'^q'pcqqpq 8 | Spprrjp | 


‘qq-q- *gr 8 £p'T'’ 4 ^'T 

NS Ns NS 

7 psq-|' 8 ajq'^q* 


8 ppq- 
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gqpqpjq | | 

j gq-qpq* 

^pqqjpq-pps-qpq J op^-q^- q^ippqq’qq [ gq- Foi. 3oa 

^^'^'^q'qpp’pq | ^q-pq-qq-cJpyjT^pq j ^q- 
qq/yqq^:qqpq^q\qq j qq-qpp , r^qrsr-r | q^q- L 2 

CV ^ ^ ^ >* '*' 

^q-Sjq-qq0'p j pqqpyqpq f p^'P'qqp'pqqp’qqqq- 
qgcqqq'pqqqpq j qq’cqq’qcrqpqq'qq j qq-qppqsyq- 
pqq-q J qq-qq-q- qpqq-pp j qq-qq^qq'q’^-qp-qqp i. 3 

W'W ! ! pq-qqpqq-qqpq-q-q^pq- 

q-q^pq-q | kYS'q j ppqq^qT’qpq-qqq-q-qpq- q j i. 4 

0qrq-pp^qpr^pqq- 5 q.- j ^•2f^-|-q[q]^-3^q- 
qp-qpq-qgq-o^-q j q-p-qq’qppp-^q-^-q-q^-q | cjpqy 
qpp-3q T pqvqq- q^p-ppp | ^q-g-ppp-qqpp^pyqsq-^ j i. 5 

S^S’S’gV^'^5 1 gp- 4 |-5jq-5jq*qpp-^ r p-^5 j q^q* 

qq-^rqn-q^ j qqq^qpqqq-qqpq j pqpq- qqpjqpr 1 . e 
qqppq-qpq-^ j p|p^qpqq-q-:^-q-q=--qq-^ | qq-qpq> 

Sjq-q f 3-q-frq-q^ j pYp'ppo^q^p^yppqaq-q-sp f qq- 

#-q^pqpq'qpqjp- .§0 f pj'^q-fTqqq-q^p-qp^^- Foi. 3 ob 


1 SR' 2f ^rppp *aj' ■* |p- s ^q-pp- 
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q-qp^ | qpifq\J’q^'§qrq^ I 

f l^rqprsprq f a-q-fq-qp | psjpgsr^i j 

1. 2 qpqyqqqf I f 5^-^-q^T- 

^ZTj^'^-q'q-q^q-qq-^-cT-^^c; | 

1. 3 qwqqF'qp^'q* q'qpq | 

"NO 

J-X-qcjq;^-£^-'.rq^Aqq’qq^! f 

^rq’;qr^p-p*qp 5 p* r |p f 

q’qqqpppq’q^pqp | 

jqpq^wq^p’pqr 

1. 4 pqr^-qsj j [ *fq'q’qq| f q’-qp-p^q- 

^ j ~fA'qq'5^'^q'V^q'W^v<pq^T j ‘fpqppqqq | pppr 
1. 5 §q’p'|ppqr 5 ^ | |'q*|p]-qpq=r|- f§p q’^I j q;qpq-=p-pq- 
ppsqq-q-iqqq^q | §qqrqp-qqrprfsp%qqf | vT^' 
p^qp | ajq'^qpq ] Ifsrqpp’pq | X^'^qF'^*T'^'P^pr 
1 6 qp’JrpW qcz-q-q’fFjqyqq^^rp^qq j qpq-yprcqq-q- 
qq-qpp 2 pqrpqq-q f pq'Wpq~qpqq'pp 6 q~p-p^pq- 

Xd "\o 

Foi. 31a ppqpq-q | qppq-q-pp=qq-p-vp^p-^q-q=q- S-q-q^; 

f pq’q’q^^qq-'A’^q;q^'0'5q'^-A'q'qq“’q5;^ | pp 


aq'ppq 


3 p=n* 4 |T--q- 
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Is IS ^ 




^5C^f f ^yy 2 0’^yyfa | yyr^y^yy^q^ f 

f sr I^’S’ 3 a l’ s I 1. 4 

| y I'T^'Sy qq f 

qj^’q*^*q*rqgj^*j j ^--n^j-^f | Jr—qq- ■. q^^-^-q- 1. 5 

yqyq-Jrq^vyry'y j 1 Q^|cr|- 

^ 3'P^’3^’-^^’7' ET ] c N^r'^f f *qy2rpfcrsf j Qyq-qq-qqrrp- 

^ ^ S ’ ' NB XI 'ns 

5 M j'yj 3 ^ J ^5T5ipa k , eq’C^C’g*|l^^rT|-'2|j'f Syyar l. 6 
'^’fi'f ! ^'f C*q-»J^-sT|W5r^*X [ <y|-q=y 

§*r • • * 




^yq | Sl'y^r^c; J ^pj’XF Foi. 31b 

"~ ! §’F ! 1 y^yswy^sp J|’*jsi?r 

^W^c; f- | y^jyy^- 

*^"5' 1 f j %y 1. 2 

q-q | oj-aj^^-q-^ j q-qjryqyqs’q j q-qq-|jyj-qq j aj" 
^•sy^’q^y I arw^ig^rs»|?|q j or 1 iwsrqyFsp | or l 3 


1 3 ]' 2 T^' 3 4 5 #TJ’ 6 ^prj- 7 8 ^ 
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qq'r*q*qq | q-qq-p^qprqq I nrniq^C^q j ^q~jqW 

NO ' ^ 

1. 4 ^pq-q-pqq-q j ^pq-p^p^qq-qpq J q^o^’ppq 0 ’ 

f gfpq' 

1. 5 qq-q^’SP'gp ] qpq | ^j'q'qpq | ^-QqQ^ | qq'qppijrrj- 
fq‘<! ^•q-qqq-q-q^q'! ^q’q^q'qs^pqp§ppj ^q-^qq- 
1. 6 qq 1 ^-qq-q^^-^q-q j | ' ^•^■q-ajy0q*»|* 

qg^’Jq'q-agqq'qlq’qqq'S^q^q'q f ^'^•q-qq^qq-q^q- 
pq 2 I q*p’ 3 cp-pqqq^q f |Tpqq*q^q-q | q^-^q-q'qpqq' 

32a q-q'qp-qpq | qrsp-q'pqq j qp’qp^pq’pppq’qqq’ 

No 

q|”’^q ! ^q-q^-q-cjpq j qqq-spgpqqq-^q-qqvcjp-^p- 
1. 2 pqqq’qq | ^-qqpp-qcj-qpq-q | gp |; ^q-pq-q*pqp-q- 5 ' 

^q-q-q--qq-pq-qq^ j ^'qp^pqq-q^qq-qpq j qq-^p-qq- 


q^q’q^q^q-pRp^pg-pqq-^^p^q'pqq-q'^q-q^p j ^q* 

1. 3 ^p'psp-q- ;. qqq- 5 p|p-qq-q^q-q^qqp-^q-qqq’^q-q j 

q^qppq-^p-p^q-pqq-plpppp-pqq-pqq-q f 

NO NO 

1 . 4 njqq-q ] ppq'q f qq-yppq-af j q-p^q’iqq'ip^-qqjp' 
Sf | ^qqpp' 5 qrqq-ap-pqq-3fqq - 2f^-T f ^-q-qf^q-^- 

1. 5 qpp 0 q j plp^' 0 -pqq'pq^pq'pi'^'if j Sfp^pq j ,i qq- 



2 pq' ^ q^p- 4 ppqq- 5 ^q-p- 
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f f q|*Tq-qqsrqqsr^q I q^- 

| ^I^yqgq-q-q^- 

^'cf | | qqq'qqq-qqqq-§q- >• 6 

Nr 'ns ‘ ' xi 

q-q0q-sfq r q | f q-=--q-qqr-rr[c > q-qq- 


I H^-q-^^-qq-q j T^q-sfqq-qq^rq-q^-q-^q | qjq-q- 

w " >0 

qrr[-^q^-jq-|Tpq' 2 0 - J ^ 3 |-yq^-^-^fqq-|-q^q | sfqqsrq* foL 32 b 
^^q 3 q-^-q§'qq- 30 'J^rq-qq^v^q--- 5 Tqjrfr,q-q | 
0^'^q'cqq-^^q^sra^q | op^-^-q*q|«^q f 


q-qiqq-=qq-q-^q-qq- . q^q’^-q-q j ^q-q-qqq^^qqq^r 1. 2 

%, ^ Xq 

srSta^sj f q0^?rqq-^r^-c:^^q f q^q-qq-^q-p^^q-qq f 

ss xq 1 ^ 

jq-qq--qq-qq-^r^qqrq f q^lqq^q f 

q-q-qq-q-|%-q- qq | 1. 3 

qjqq-g^-q-qq-Sqq j 

^Tq'q-q^-qq'iqq-^r|^'q[-^] j 

>0 

^B^’^q'cj^'q'f 'Ijq'q^ | 

q^=r|- 5 0 -cqq' ^qiqqr^q-qq j 1. 4 


v v Xq 


rw 


qq-0-^q*|{^- 


♦ ^pw 




3 rtj^q^q^'qjni^' 

xq 
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i. s ppp^qr^qp^App-p^jq | | 

q^W^q-pWq | p'jq^sppp^- 1 qqpi j qpq-qpqqq;*r 

rq’papipq | ^p-qq^q-q^rq^p^rpq f S'^TjSTSTS^WrSf | 

i. 6 pppqqVTp-q-^-q-q^T j ^pjppqq- ^-qpj]-ppp^q-q^ j 
jq-rfiqq-^q-jq-^p-qq j ppp^q-q^p^qr^|^-qq-qpq- 

^q-pq^;q-_qq | ^qp-qsq j *f-psr°pfa j ^pq-qqqq | 

Foi. 33 a gsjwqpfa' q f ppqpr^pq-pppqq-qqp j 

q^pq(^’3TOFpr$?5j J p^p^rqq qSrSTO’sp | qqrq-qq* 

ND N^> -si 

1 . 2 ^q-pq*r*q'q^ | pq-q^ppq-q- j 

^q-^^rp^Tp’l^-qpq j 

qpfq-gp^-qpqripq | 

^pqq' J |^'qq-qpq^p?jpq f 
psp’^q^q-q'l^q-qq | 

p^^pp-^q-q-^-pqp^p | 

1. 3 ^*r I' G]$r*OT f ^Wq j ¥pq-ppp^q-^rqpq-^q-q | qpp 

pq^pqqp^-^ppq-qpqp^%f j qp^-qqpp^p | ^fpq-pp 


1 T' 2 etc - 
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! m '*jq*r0*rq^q | q^- 1. 4 

q-q^rr|-qq-=^-^-g^r-q-^T | ^-q^r-qvj^^q-q^ j q^-q* 

|q’q^ ; Wq'^T-'fq^(H j §^-=-"'^r- ?! - L s 

°j^HK I ^•q-q^-rq-^-q-qpq j ^qq-q^~q*r'|w'f 

N; '\i 1 

^ ’ ^^'£J^'q^'^^^q-q-l; | ff-q^-af^nj-^-q^* 

1 "\D ' 1 ^ ^ ‘ 

q^rqsy,*^ ] ; §j’^ai , 5^C , si*^'y^c;«|-^^-^q' 1 . 6 

N3 -^ ■ "N 

^ I I q*qs|^-qM-(^qr- 

Ns ^ ■§> 
q^;jjrm--Q, 5 | ’fq^->'f j aj^=T|^rq^?|^-^^-a^'qsrj*|'^r j 

qq-^q-q-q^qjq^-^-qi^^-q^ j FoL 33 b 

T^3f^W=^^r^ f sj^-q-qg- 1 . 2 

I I 1 ^’ff^' 

ai-<^^-^r-q^-q-qq|^ r jf | ^•J , ^^r«'q5 : 2’ 4 q-^^’q^ j 

’h-^vp-q-zs^^-z j _=^i-- 1. 3 

q]0=T|^rq0 | q^'^^qr---q^^0- rT j0 cr |^.q.-q j qjjqp^jgar 1 . 4 
0sr=i|l^-qQ;g^X j ^•^•0^q'q-^T^q^'^-3|0rr|^-q0 j ^r 
^rqq^r-oj j ^■qn-q.qn-Q--^ j q^-^^rqa^q-q j 
0' W|P*Spi~Sf5p'^I | ^q-^^'s^-g-^-q^-q^-q^’ i. 5 


1 *5^ 


*sw 


3 q5'3* 

< 
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K 1 | ^^-^T-0-^r-^’q^- 

i. 6 Q^^-g-pq^rq^^ | jq'^q'^qq* qa^sr^'Tjc; j ^q- 
qfq|'^'^'^qqq'q^*rsf | |'q'q§'^! i ^'^rq^qi' 
§ I a-^'q^-q*^\q-q f ^qj*Tq^W^W:qq'^%q- 
cpprSf I j 

34a | ^~^'^rqfrq^c' 

xi ’ nd 

q=r |$T?f 1 q^-%r^q'q^'^ I ^W3^Wq|jq^-qcqq' 
l. 2 q-^ j ^SfgE^srsr c0q^-q^^’S4j*g^5j^'Gi!T|^’ 

1. 3 ?f j | qjsq]*^-’^'^* 

qq f qpq'q-qq||^q-q-]£|q-§-q^qq-qq!^ j ^^W=Tj%qq' 

• 4 Jjsr^wrsw j iqq^TqT- j qq-a^q f opq ^qq'Tjq | ^* 

JOT ! ^-q-?^ | ! f'fT^ ! T^qyfr 

i. 5 ^■q^'g’jqq^'^r f SWr 3 ^’ qq-qr^qVq f 

q]^q'qf^|’qq'q"q/q-?fqq'qqqr^T | 

q^-s^-^q-q^-qqq^^'^qq ! 
^^•qq-q’^q^q'qq'q-s|-a|qA j 

0qT-q-^^-q-^^q-q^rr]^-q-q^^ j 

1 6 gq*|q-qa'qq-=T|^mq|^q-qA[q] f 

^qq-'q’q'q ^q-qq-^Y^ 2 f 
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sjq'^q’q^q-qq-rrjqq-q | 

q^-qqq-|^-qq-q^^-^ T - rrj^rrj-'^qrqcrjq | Fol. 34b 

f 1 . 2 


^-•q^-cjq^q-^q-pqjrq^-^-q-T]- | 

q^q--q-q^- q -^.0. q ^-.- r q j 


cs ^ 


^'T|jq5^q^qy^qq’ 2 yqqQ, j 

^s^yrp-q'R^- 5p!] r <=T|^-q-rTj|q-|Tq-^^ j L 3 
c|^j-q^-|rq-q-^^-q^ T .^g^.0.-^.^. 5 -.-r- | rrjqr-qq-qq- 
^J'^^'g^^’q^q-T] o^^^-|;qq | q-q~- J^-Sp^-a q f 1 . 4 

cv ^ ^ 

^qq-rrjo^-yq^qqq j qq'cqqrq-^qq-q j q^q-^q-q-^qqr 
iq^^q f ^q-^rqqq-qcj^q^-iq-q j 3p|gq-qc;-qcq q j w- 1 . 5 
J q'^qq-q-^q-pq-q^q- | ^qqfq-q-q | ^-q-tqqq- 
^•q^-qq/^ f ^^q^q-^qq-qq j iqq-^q-sqr-^rr-cjinq* 1 . 6 

Nr> Nr ~ Nr Nr 

^§q-q f 

^qq-ysjq-^q-q-:^rr|q-q^-qpq^^qq-gq | Ij-qqrq-q-q- 


1 3=T]' 


spr^' 


3 q 




S-S N »N 
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^ >c 1 ’no ^ 

>■ 2 ip]' 1 ? ! | 

N= N; Ns 

1. 3 I || 

1 4 I : | ! =T]^3j- 

n= >s 

1 5 q^r^-^srsiX' H 


Fol. 35 b 
empty 


^|^*cqc;*a4* 



gZER-MYIG, 7. E. 

RAYS FROM THE EYES OF THE SVASTIKA, A PRECIOUS 
SUMMARY OF THE WORD. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE TIBETAN 

By A. H. FRANCKE. 

I 

In the language of the gods of the Ka-pi-ta- Svastika: Dza-tur- Fcl. 1 a 
sa-na-tsi-ba-ti, ad-kar-a-trag-mu-la-ram. 

In human language: A chapter from the summarized Tantra which 
treats of the teaching of gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend in olden times. 

Salutation to the sublime teacher gShen-rab, the illustrious Fol. x b 
redeemer of mankind! Viewed as a whole, the deeds of living beings 
are great in number and not to be grasped by thought. Also the 
kingdoms of the world (khanis) are great in number and not to be 
grasped by thought. Also the words of the teachers are great in 
number and not to be grasped by thought. In the most distant Past 
(already) the words of the teachers — not to be grasped by thought— 
and the well expounded Bon (religion) were spread.* 

The kingdoms of the world and the incomprehensible multitude Fol. 2a 
of regenerations came into existence and passed away again. 1 he 
bodies of created beings and their innumerable deeds — not to be 
grasped by thought — moved in the cycle and attained liberation. 

At the beginning of this time, at the beginning of this cycle*, 
at the beginning of this creation (literally of this origin), at the first l. 2 
outset of this kalpa, when — moved by the pity of the gods, moved 
by the pity of Ye-lha-sems-kyi-sgron-ma-can — the AW-religion was 
spread, the doctrine of the teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-?nkhyend was spread. 

[If we ask:] which teacher’s family increased, [we answer:] [the 
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/..j family of] Ye-ntu-khyad' 1 . * The teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend was 
full of pity for the beings who were stricken by the sickness of the 
fivefold poison: 

To those able to be converted by images he set forth 
The doctrine of the Pe-tse of images. * 
l. 4 By the excellence of this doctrine 
Innumerable living beings 
Found liberation from transmigration. 

After misery they compassed paradise (bde-gnas). 

To those able to be converted by discourse 
1 j He set forth the word, * the Pe-tse of the word. 

By the excellence of this doctrine 

Innumerable living beings 

Found liberation from transmigration. 

After misery they compassed paradise. 

To those able to be converted by the spirit 
/. 6 He set forth the Pe-tse of the perfected * spirit. 

By the excellence of this doctrine 

Innumerable living beings 

Found liberation from transmigration. 

After misery they compassed paradise. * 

Fol.2b About that time the teacher revealed himself publicly, face to 
face, in body, word and spirit. When he then was the redeeming 
(drawing upwards) teacher, the living beings that had [heaped up] deeds 
l. 2 (innumerable), found liberation * from transmigration s . Then the teacher 
was really tired, thoroughly tired; he was very faint. 

Thereupon the teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend went before Ye-lha- 
sems-kyi-sgron-ma-can in the [house] gYu-khah-pad-mai-gzha-yas on 
/. ^the [top ofj ' Od-chen- akhor-lo* glin-rtsegs, visited him, fell on his 
1 4 knees, folded his hands, smiled, * bent his head and offered him 
three times the salutation of the gods. After also having offered a 
lotusflower of eight petals, he spoke as follows : “Oh Ye-lha-thugs-kyi- 

1 Perhaps instead of Ye-mu-brgyud-dliar. Fol. 7a 1. 4. 

2 Literally: the deeds of living beings [so numerous] as not to be grasped by thought 
found liberation. 
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ye-sJies-can , in a former incarnation * when I lived in the province of/ 5 
Sr id-pa - Ye-sahs. Khri-od was my father and Kun-shes was my mother; 
also we three brothers were like fledglings [in one nest]. * One was called Fol. 3a 
Khyeu-dag-pa the second Khyeu-gsal-ba , and the third Khyeu-shes-pa. 

After we three brothers had passed through the gate of the Bon 
(doctrine) of the svastika, we said to the creator of thought, to the 
Thunderbolt-Teacher * gTo-bu-abum-khri-glog-gi-lce-can: after hearing /. 2 
the Bon (doctrine) of Srid-pa-stoh-rtsis (of the thousandfold cycle), through 
the magic power of the cycle we met the living beings of the three 
kingdoms (khams). We examined into the works (karma) of the living 
beings and found that they suffered much misery. * The karma of the/..? 
beings led in some cases to birth, in others to illness, in others to 
old age, in others to death, in others to murder (or'to be killed', 
i. e. in the passive voice, and so in all the following terms), some 
to be cut up, some to be boiled, some to be roasted, some to be 
starved, some to thirst, * some to slavery, some to lust, some to /• 4 
fighting, some to flight, some to persecution. We saw that all this 
[meant] great misery. [We] three brothers wept, and our tears mingled 
with blood. * The creator of thought, the Thunderbolt-Teacher said:/. 5 
By the forefathers! This is strange! 

Dag-pa, gSal-ba, Shes-pa, all three. 

By the measure of their great pity 
Practice the four immeasurable [virtues] 1 . 

By this fourfold immeasurable compassion * 

The beings rotating in incarnations will be treed and drawn upwards. /. 5 
May this happen for the weal of the beings! Thus he spake. 

We feel compassion with all living beings, 

We listened to the word of the divine teacher. 

And thus we three brothers sacrificed ourselves! * 

[Our] only father Srid-pa- Khri-od, and [our] teacher g To-khri said: Fol. 3 b 
Ye three brothers, sit down there! 

However much pity you may feel for the living beings, 

Two teachers need not teach [at the same time]. 

However great be the number of beings [souls], * 

Two souls need not dwell in one body. /. 2 

However deep the darkness be, 


1 Acc. to Jaschke: Love, compassion, self-chastisement, and tranquility. 
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It needs not to set two suns to rise. 

All former generations, that have passed away, had each its own teacher, 
All future ones will have their own teachers. * 

1.3 Go then forth, ye three brothers, as teachers at three different times. 
As the nature of a teacher is something rare, it is venerable. 

But if two are already too many, what then [do] with three r 
Dag-pa , the eldest, may go into the world as teacher! * 
l . 4 As many avataras ( sprul-sku ) will issue from his body like rays of light. 
So may he now be within the three realms of the world 1 as the present 

redeemer! 

l. 5 After having spoken thus, they blessed me. * Thus I was sent out 
to redeem and to teach. My two brothers returned again to the town 
of 'aGon-btsun-phya, to hear the Bon (teaching) of the svastika from 
Ye-shes-lha. Both the teacher and the father said to me: “As soon 
l. 6 as the beings in the cycle are converted, * hasten to the sublime 
place of the perfected gShen.” Thereupon they returned to the sublime 
place of the perfected gShen. I, then, was born as a human being and 
Fol. 4a I took the name of gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend. * For I felt a yearning love 
for the living beings who move in the cycle. 

For those to be redeemed by images 
I assumed the incarnation of the image (body). 

I redeemed them through the doctrine of the Pen-tse of images 
And thus I raised more living beings from hell to paradise than can 
be grasped by thought 
From the cycle I led them to freedom. * 
l. 2 For those to be redeemed by the word, 

I used symbolical words 

And redeemed them by preaching the Peu-tse of the word. 

And thus more living beings than can be grasped by thought 
I raised from hell to paradise. 

From the cycle I led them to freedom. * 

L 3 To those to be redeemed by the spirit, 

I imparted the teaching of the spirit, 

I redeemed them by the Peu-tse ot the perfect spirit, 

And thus more living beings than can be grasped by thought 
I raised from hell to paradise 


1 Or; in the three thousand worlds. 
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From the cycle I led them to freedom. 1.4 

But there are many beings yet rotating in the cycle. 

Though they were drawn upwards by body, word and spirit, how is it 
that some are not yet redeemed ?” As he asked thus, the* god of wisdom, 1.3 
Ye-lha-sems-kyi-sgron-ina-can , said: „Oh, thou son of the srid-pa of the 
generation of gTo, who thinkest over the past and the future of 
being born as the “ Great Son, - ’ who discernest the works of virtue 
and sin, who discriminatest between high and low places ! Thou art 
right in asking about my lassitude * in quitting the cycle. The beings /. 6 
redeemed by body, word and spirit had in earliest times, from 
the first kalpa onwards, good karma like a grain of millet. As 
their first origin was from good* seed, a disposition (inclination) forFol.4b 
wisdom dwelled in their souls. When such beings light upon the 
strong word of the teacher, they obtain liberation from the cycle. 

After misery they reach paradise. That is excellent. [On the other 
hand] as far as those beings are concerned that were not redeemed, 
although they were publicly shown the teacher s * face bodily, /. 2 
oh gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend, thou son of the srid-pa of the generation 
of gTo, they are very difficult to redeem, they are extremely* 
difficult to redeem. From earliest times, from the first kalpa /. 3 
onwards they have committed the sin of harming [their fellowmen]. 

In their original nature there is not even so much virtue as a 
mustard-seed. They are bound tight by the whole mass of the five- 
fold poison. * Oh gTo-rgyal, not even by the word of the Bon (doctrine) /. 4 
art thou able to redeem them. With them I also reached the limits of 
the mercy of the gods and I could not redeem them, on this account: 

In some beings hatred burns like fire, 

In others, * lust circulates like water, 1 5 

In some, ignorance rages like darkness, 

In others, envy grows as if [planted in the] soil. 

In some, pride whirls like the wind, 

Others are of the nature* of the raksasa or demons. This kind 16 
has no possibility whatever of being enlightened by wisdom. As the 
adage runs : Although the rays of the sun rise, it remains black 
in a dark (/. e.. windowless) house! To this are the beings of this kind 
analagous. Though they be taught by words of truth, * they do not listen Fol. 5 a 
but [rather] abuse them. After having practised all manner of vice, 
they are born in hell. However much one may pull, they do no! 

Asia Major, Apr.-Oct. 1924 21 
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come out. Oh gTo-rgyal, it is certain that thou wilt not get them out! 
I too have felt very great pity and have had most yearning love for the 
/■ 2 beings of the three kingdoms. * But when I had pulled upward as 
much as a swamp amounts to, some obstacle came in between and 
as much as a grass-plot amounts to, dropped down again. And when 
I pulled up as much as a star of the heavens amounts to, as much 
as half of a root’s fibre dropped down again. From my heart I am 
/.jsick* of this cycle! Oh gTo-rgyal of noble birth; when thou wilt 
have accomplished the teaching of body, word and spirit, come back 
again quickly to the place of the perfect!” Thus spake Ye-shes-lha. 
1. 4 The teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-tnkhyend* went to the country of 
Srid-pa-g Yun-druh-lha-rtse, into the glass-castle of sNon-bit-gYu-rtse. 
When he arrived where Mu-brgyud-dkar-po was sitting, he bent his 
/. j knee, folded his hands, smiled and said: “Oh Mu-brgyud-dkar-po, 
king of the world! 1 I also reflect much on the welfare of the beings. 
When teaching in the incarnation of the body, 

I taught the Peu-tse of images (bodies) in the realm of bodies. 

When preaching in the incarnation of the word, 

I taught the Peu-tse of the word in the realm of desires,* 

/. 5 When bringing fulfilment in the incarnation of the spirit, 

I taught the Peu-tse of the spirit in the realm of the incorporeal. 
Thus I accomplished in the region of the cycle of the three realms 
The teaching of body, word and spirit. 

Even if all the sad ones of the three realms tied to karma were 
Fol. 5b invited, yet more than the blissful ones remained unredeemed and 
in misery. “Oh Srid-pa-mu-brgyud-dkar-po, who keepest to ‘one’ 
doctrine, show me a mercy which is not small and a Bon [doctrine] * 
/. 2 by which I can help the three realms and redeem them !” Thus he 
prayed. Thereupon spake Mu-brgyud: “Oh gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend, son 
of the srid-pa of the generation of g To, 

Thou of very fine senses, 

Of very keen wisdom, 

/_ j Of a compassionate * soul 

Who art appointed as ‘ Great Son,’ 
what thou asked and prayed for is very good. Besides thee I also 
am such a one who thinks much about the welfare of the beings and 


1 or King of Srid-pa 
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who indeed thinks very much about it. A Bon [teaching] that would 
[completely] redeem the three realms * and help the [beings] is something 1. 4 
impossible, something utterly impossible. It is just as impossible as 
this: Even though the compassion of the teacher* be like the sun and/. 5 
[wishes to illumine] everything equally, yet it does not rise for a 
cave in the rock that opens towards the north. The beings of 
the cycle are of evil nature; the five poisons connected with 
their birth are of great potency, the passions connected with suffering 
are so very mighty. [Hindered *] by their power, not even the /. 6 
assembled pure teachers of the three periods *, however much they 
may try, will be able to redeem them. As soon as one has accom- 
plished the teaching of body, word and spirit, one hastens to the 
seat of the truly perfect. I too have converted the three kingdoms Fol. 6 a 
(srid) [of the world]. But when I had ordered all in the three 
realms (khams) well into one system, 

The white became black again, 

Those who had possessions as those who had none, 

The full became empty, 

The stable as unstable, 

The waxing as waning, 

The born * became dying, /. 2 

In all the three realms faith was on the decline, 

In all the three realms discontent arose. 

I am weary of the cycle and will no [longer] be ruler of the 
kingdom of this cycle 2 .” Thus spake the srid-pa. * Then the /. j 
teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-mkyend reflected: “Although the three: the 
god (lha), the redeemer ( gShen ) and the ruler of the world 
{srid-pa) rested in ‘one’ doctrine, still the god and the ruler both 
got weary of the cycle, and as the result [of the thought] not 
to return * they went out of the cycle and its misery. Quite at the /. 4 
outset [resounded] from the mouth [of my] teacher and [my] 
father: ‘If the beings of the cycle refuse to be converted, come 
quickly to the abode of the perfect gShen l'* thus they spake and/. 5 
verily this hour has come. I will now r give up the happiness of 
the beings and go out of the cycle and its misery!” Thus he thought. 


x Or the Brahmas of the three periods. 

2 King of the rulers of this cycle. 

21 * 
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Through going out he no [longer] mercifully redeemed the beings 
1.6 of the three kingdoms.* But when he beheld the oppressed and 
those yet to be cleansed he was overcome by yearning love, and 
he wept. He wept bitterly, he wept violently, 

Fol. 6b Then he wiped his tears with his hand* and prayed: 

“I am out of the cycle and out of the misery. 

After I am out of the cycle and out of the misery, 

Will, for the redemption of the beings, 

As soon as an interval of time shall be over, 

A compassionate teacher appear.” 

/. 2 At the time when that teacher will appear, * may ye- — tormented 
beings of the three realms — yea, at that very time may you find para- 
dise after misery! May ye obtain liberation from the cycle! [Con- 
/. jcerning] the small portion of the miserable ones* who still remain (?) 
in this kingdom -dMu-rgyal-them-pa-skas and Phya-bza-han- abrah-ma 
— both are here (?). Even if I too be going out of the misery of 
the body, I shall write the gYu-ris-shon-mo (blue Turquoise script 
or drawing) on an ivory-white sheet of paper, and shall send it forth 
4 4 into the kingdoms of this world, * and the “Word” shall not pass away! 
Then may the beings unterstand the letters of the “Script” and keep 
the teaching! May virtue bespread! May sin be abandoned.” Thus 
4 5 he spake. * And his body vanished from the cycle and its misery. 

Then he spoke to his younger brother gSal-ba in the land of 
' aGon-btsun-phy a: “Although I helped many beings of the three realms 
4 6 and redeemed them, yet very many [others] remained * below. I was 
weary of the cycle and have left the kingdoms of the world and 
their misery. Now, after an interval of time has passed, the time 
has come for you to redeem the beings of the world by means of the 
Fol. 7a teaching. The time for conversion* has come! Therefore: go at this 
time!” Thus gTo-rg}‘al also went to the lofty seat of the perfected 
gShen with the thought (literally: purpose) of a future conversion 
of the beings. 

4 2 This is the first chapter of the precious summary * of the word, 
the ‘rays of the svastika’ which treats of the doctrine of gTo-rgyal- 
ye-mkhyend in past times. 
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II 

In the language of the gods of the svastika: Ti-ger-lha-lih-gu-ge- 1. 3 
smar; in human language : Chapter of * gShen-rab's parents. 4 4 

When in earliest times the loving kindness of the gods diminish- 
ed, the loving-kindness of the god Ye-lha-sems-kyi-sgron-ma-can 
diminished also. When the generation of the rulers (sr id-pa) disappeared, 
the generation of Ye-mu-brgyud-dkar-po disappeared [also].* When/, 5 
the Bon doctrine ceased, the teaching of gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhyend also 
ceased to be. When the kingdom of the world, even the small kalpa, 
came to an end, it perished as though something lofty was broken 
and laid aside (?). 

If we ask who was the god, ( lha ) who encompassed this period, * this /. 6 
kalpa, this cycle ( srid-pa ), this creation with his loving-kindness, 
which g Shen (saviour) appeared as teacher, by which ruler ( srid-pa ) 
was this generation augmented, we must give the [following] tale and 
argument : 

Looked upon universally* the kingdoms of the world are vastFol. 7 b 
and large, also numerous. In the western country of the world 1 
there is the source of the four rivers 2 3 , the horn of the fine ice which 
is like a spear-point, and the basis of mount gYuh-druu-dgu-brtsegs. 
Between the rocks of Seii-ge-rgyab-snol, above the earth * resembling /. 2 
a lotus with eight petals, under the sky which is like a wheel with 
eight spokes, we find the grove of trees glowing in luminous rainbow- 
colours, the forest of flowers of the most varied hues, the garden of 
the healing nectar-drugs and the castle of [this] wonderful place. 

The name of the country * is ’ Ol-mo-luh-rihs, and the name of/. 3 
the palace is Phar-po-so-brgyad. [But] the name of the ^Wa^-palace 
is Sham-po-lha-rtse. 

In that place the people of ’ ' aDzam-bu-glih (Jambudvlpa) dwell. 

They are [divided] into four castes k Those belonging to the 


i The world here means Tibet. 

* Acc. to Tibetan geography: Indus, Oxus, Tarim and Ganges. 

3 This division in castes in La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. 
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1.4 royal caste* are the great; those belonging to the princely caste 
are the nobles, those belonging to the brahmin caste are the pure, 
and those belonging to the lowest caste are the outcasts (gdol-pa, 
the excommunicated caste of fishermen). These are the four. 

/. 5 In that country everything is perfect. * The clan [dwelling] 
on the height of that stronghold [is called] dMu. It is of the 
royal caste. [The ruler] is called dMu - rgyal- lan- gyi- them- pa- 
shas. He lives there as “The Great Son - ’ (Mahapurusa) and possesses 
/. 6 serenity of heart. He appeared on behalf of the beings * and loved 
all creatures as were they an only son. His spouse is the daughter 
of Phya-e-le-khyab-pa named Phya-bza-hah- abrah-ma. She was like her 
father (or husband?) of extremely kind speech, of great tranquility 
Fol. 8a of heart, and endowed with love * for all creatures. As both parents 
considered the advantage of [all] beings, they transformed themselves 
(or: they begot), and a prince was born on the eighth day of the 
l. 2 first springmonth. At the time of his birth * all the creatures rejoiced. 
Some threw [wood:] on the fire, some performed [religious] ablutions, 
others sacrificed to the gods, and some practised ceremonies for good 
luck. Uncle Phya-kha-rje-daii-po tied a whole arrowful [of cloth] round 
his head, on which a many-coloured picture of Garuda and the 
l. 3 Dragon * radiant with the light of sun and moon 1 [was painted] as 
on the shell-white curtain of the heavens, and he prayed : “Oh prince, 
thou son of dMu-rgyal, who also reignest over the eight classes of 
gods and demons, mayest thou succeed in bringing about the benefit 
l.4oi all beings!” * The prince was like his parents. He was of great 
tranquility of heart and of extremely kind speech. gSal-khyab- od-ldan, 
l. 5 the son of the brahman, gave [the child] a name, * a very beautiful 
name. When giving him a name he called him Myi-bon-lha-bon-yo-bon- 
rgyal-bon-thod-dkar. 

When thou learnest the Bon [doctrine] of the true magical words, 
from the teacher ’ aPhnd-chen-nar-drag, mayest thou clearly discern 
l. 6 the gTo-rgyud * and sMran-rgyud. 

At that time there was no noble lady existing who was fit to 
preserve the propagation of the prince's family. Although they search- 
ed (for such a one) in a thousand kingdoms, they found none. 

1 Arrows with flags on the helmet. This is the way in which the Agus of the 
Kesarlegend are portrayed. The Nyopas, too, have such beflagged arrows on their heads 
at weddings. 
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When in his 13 th year * he mustered courage to fight the deva (asura) Fol. 8b 
and raksasa. a nobleman in his suite said: “Two men wish to meet the 
prince!” When this message was brought to his hearing, the prince 
rose and went to the two men. Then both offered [salutations] in l 2 
the usual manner and said to the prince: “We two are father and 
son. [Our] country is situated on the shore of lake Mu-le-stoii-ldan- 
had. [Our] house is in the centre of the town of Laii-liii. This is 
[what concerns] our meeting with the prince: A proclamation was 
made in the kingdom for a noble lady * to become the [future] queen, l. 3 
but none was found. Although our caste is the lowest, still we have 
among us a most excellent maiden suitable to become the prince's 
wife. If you wish us to bring her as wife to the prince, * you need /. 4 
only give the order!” As he was speaking thus, the prince (reflected): 

Even though I got to see her face, she would not attract my attention. 

Even though I might wish to possess her, it would only lead to 

dissonances! * 

Then he said to the two men : “Oh, for all that it is very remarkable /. 5 
that the father should be blind on his right eye, and the son lame on 
his left [leg|side. As [your] caste is the lowest, you cannot have a 
daughter fit by birth to become my consort. * Say nothing about it /. 6 
before the people! I should be ashamed of it! If you have a dis- 
tinguished daughter, then I will come to Laii-lih town on the fifteenth 
day of the first summer month. When I then go to bathe in lake 
Mu-le-ston-ldan,l shall meet the people* o i Laii-lih town. Some will Fol. 9 a 
take part in [religious] circumambulations, some bring salutations to 
the gods, some will offer flowers, others perform plays. Then kindle 
two very small fires (?) * at the place where your excellent daughter /. 2 
is, and after conferring [with me] quite secretly, you must go away! 

If my suite hear of it, they will scold!” After having thus spoken, 
the prince rose and went his way. The two men felt depressed and 
went off. * Then the ruler of the eight provinces of the devas /. 3 
(asuras) and raksasas and his followers said: “Oh prince, you had 
much to say! Who are the two men? What do they want?” Then 
the prince felt abashed and he invented a lie* saying: “The men /. 4 
are two miserable and crippled brahmans. They worried me, and 
came to ask for some food. But as I have nothing to spare on the 
journey I told them to go home!”* After having restored peace in/. 5 
the eight provinces of the devas (asuras) and raksasas, he returned 
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to ’ Ol-mo-luh-rihs. He spake to his father in the following manner •' 
“When I was making a settlement with the eight provinces of the 
devas [asuras] and raksasas, I met there men of miserable appearance. * 
1 . 6 They said, they were father and son. The father was blind on his 
right [eye], the son lame on his left [leg]side. They said: [Our] 
country lies along the shore of lake Mu-le-ston-ldan-had. [Our] house 
Fol. 9 b is in the centre of Lan-lin town. We belong * to the low caste. As 
the prince has yet no wife, we offer him our daughter as spouse. 
What does it mean that they spoke thus? As I felt very much 
abashed, I kept (the matter) secret from the nobles of my suite; but 
/. 2 [now] I have told it to my father.” * The father said : “By the father’s 
life! There is nothing impossible. A son of the gods may fall, and a 
son of hell may be set free ; a king can stoop to the lower caste ; a 
/. 3 man of lower caste may obtain the king’s throne. * Those two men 
were not of bad appearance. The right eye being blind, [means] that 
the gate of hell is closed; the left leg being lame, [means] that the 
benefit of [all] beings 1 is being sought; that they say, they will yet 

1. 4 become one of [our] noble relations, * [means] that there is a way to 
paradise, to redemption. The royal caste is also dear to me; but 
although I performed [downright] miracles, when I sought a consort 
for the prince, yet I have found none. That follower of the Bon 

1.5 [religion] is not impossible [as a bride],* that follower of the Bon 
[religion] is possible [as a bride]. At the time when the prince sets out 
to bathe in the lake, he shall enquire of the omens of luck in Laii- 
lih town!” After the father had thus spoken, the prince reflected [on 

/. tfhis speech]* and saw that it was [right]. When the time for bathing 
had arrived, the prince went forth with his suite and with the full 
band, after having put on beautiful garments. 

Fol. ioa When, later on, * those two men of low caste had come home again, 
the mistress of the house asked : “Did you both, father and son, go 
to that place before the eight provinces of the devas and raksasas ? Have 
you met the prince Thod-dkar? Have you succeeded in offering [him our] 
/. 2 daughter as wife?”* To these questions they answered : “We went to 
that place before the eight provinces of the devas and raksasas. We 
have also seen prince Thod-dkar face to face. But when we had said 
/. 3 one word about offering the girl, the prince * would not consent and 


Perhaps a pun, as ’agro-ba also means “the runners”. 
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said thereupon : ‘The father is blind on the right [eye], the son is lame 
on the left [leg] side ; [their] caste is one of the lowest. Among you a 
maiden surely could not have been born that could become my 
wife.* You both seem to be men of little judgment. Keep the /. 4 
matter quite secret and go!’ Thus he spoke. Then the prince 
got up and went his way. We two also got up and went off. 
Involuntarily despair* seizes upon us and causes us grief. Now we/. 5 
are here!” As they spoke thus, the mother wept, because they had 
not succeeded in offering their daughter as wife. The daughter 
laughed, because she felt ashamed at the evil words of the prince. 

The father was grieved and moaned. * The son said : /• 6 

“The [being] called woman is the raksasl of karman 1 . 

Being the source of violent passions, she belongs to the species 

of demons. 

When the longing of love grows strong, the cause thereof is 

the womb. 

Truly difficult it is to get a prince for a bridegroom. 

[But] the maiden* is too distinguished to be given to a man Fol. 10 b 

of low caste. 

Weep not! Laugh not! Quickly get food and water ready!” 

When he thus spake, the mother bowed to the son’s advice. 

Next morning, the father said: 

“As I fear her mixing with the low caste, I shall hide her in the 

house on the fifteenth. 

It was a complete mistake to offer her to the prince * as consort. /. ^ 
However much one hides it must come to light. 

When desire arises, one fain bestows on the mother.” 

The daughter said: 

“O, my only father! 

When one goes shopping, even precious gold lies loose in our hand ! * 

When the daughter is to be sold, what high price should then /. 3 

be paid for her? 

Do I not become the king’s bride, no noble will do for me. 

Is it right to hide me on the 15 th , so is a whole months con- 
finement short compared to it. 

At full-moon of the last winter-month, the prince will come to 

bathe. 


1 Such Indian quotations are repeatedly found at the most unsuitable places. 
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1. 4 Then the higher gods * and the lower nagas assemble. 

Then I too, will go to see the spectacle. 

That, my only father, thou wilt not forbid me by that speech !” 
When the girl spoke thus, father and mother formed the same 
/. 5 resolve. * Then the prince and his attendants, all together with 
the band of music, set out for the shore of lake Mu-le-stoh-ldan-had 
in the land of the South to bathe [there]. From among the numerous train 
1. 6 some cleansed themselves of their impurities, * some brought offerings 
of water, some poured out hot [water ?] t , others paid atonement- 
money. These mixed the lots for fortunetelling, those called down 
blessings [from heaven] ; some beat the rattle-drum, some played on 
the tambourine, others blew the shell-trumpet. These carried incense 
before them; others hissed flags. * 

Fol. ii a Among the devas from above, the nagas from below, and the 
human beings of the middle kingdom, some played on instruments, some 
performed [religious] circumambulations, others worshipped the gods, 
still others brought flower-offerings. The prince himself rode in a 
/. 2 carriage, the wheels of which had eight spokes each. * Tigers, yaks, 
lions and elephants came together from the four cardinal points and 
narrowed the horizon. [All] went to the town. 

After the prince had passed round three sides of Lah-lih, he 
/.^looked* towards the centre of the town, spoke [to himself] and 
smiled more and more. The brahman gSal-khyab- od-ldan, the nobleman 
in his escort, asked: “When the devas from above, the human beings 
/. 4 from the middle kingdom, and the nagas from below * played on the 
most divers instruments ; when all most humbly showed you sub- 
servience, you showed no sign of joy whatsoever. What does it mean ? 
/. 5 If [before] your face smiled ever so little, [now] you are smiling more 
and more when looking towards the centre of the town. What wonder- 
ful thing do you see there?” Thus he asked, and the prince said: 
“ gSal-khyab- od-ldan, thou noble brahman [in my] escort! From the 
top of the yellowish palace in the centre of Lah-lih town shines an in- 
i'. 6 comparably * sublime girl. If she is not a daughter of mankind, is she 
[perhaps] a daughter of the nagas r If she is not a daughter of the 
nagas, is she [perhaps] a daughter of the heavenly devas ? I laughed 
because I wondered at it!” When the brahman looked out over 


Perhaps: some fastened up symbols of good luck ( mthsan-ma ). 
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the edge of the carriage, * he beheld the girl on the top of the palace Fol. 11b 
in the centre of the town. “Oh prince, your words are true. She 
seems to be an incomparable creature, not of this world! It would 
be something wonderful, if she became the king’s (z. e. the prince’s) 
wife. * So too, when one discerns the outward signs ! Since it looks /. 2 
as if the sun were rising above the moon, she might belong to the 
class of the so-called Nyi-abar-ma (sun-fires) ; since it looks as if 
the moon were rising above the sun, she might belong to the class 
of the so-called Zla- od-ma (moonlights), * since it looks as if stars /• 3 
were fastened on to the rain-bow, she might belong to the class of 
the so-called gZha-akhyug-ma (rain-bow runners). * As she is [a /. 4 
maiden] of very good omens, you, my companions, drive the carriage 
no farther! Stop your voices and your well-shaped instruments and 
wait here ! I am going to the castle * to enquire about the girl !’’ /. 5 
Having thus spoken, the brahman alighted from the car and went 
away. On reaching the castle, he said: “Thou maiden on the 
palace heigths ! Who is thy father r Who is thy mother ? * Who art thou /. 6 
[thyself] ? To which class [of beings] dost thou belong r” As 
he called thus, the maiden quickly disappeared without answering. 

Then the brahman asked the townspeople, and they said : “The 
father [is called] Sa-ta , the mother 'aGir-ti, * and the son gSal-khyab. Fol. 12 a 
Such a daughter they never had until now!” 

Then the brahman returned and told these words to the prince. 

The prince said: “I will go to the lake to bathe; do thou remain 
here. * The father's name is known. If she does not adhere to her/. 2 
low caste and is of very good omen, make a proposal of marriage and 
[draw up] a contract, and come back again!” After having thus 
spoken, the prince went to bathe. 

Thereupon the brahman went again * to the castle and called/.,? 
aloud: “Lord of the castle, come to the door!” A boy appeared 
who said: “Come into the castle, oh brahman!” So he entered 
the house and looked around. The light of the maiden shone in the 
[colours of] five different precious stones. * In the brahman, too, /. 4 
love stirred and he was confused. The people of the house set before 
him remedies against hunger (?) and thirst t . The brahman said : 

“Your daughter has wonderful omens. It she does not adhere 


1 Literally: food and thirst. 
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t- 5 to her low caste, * she shall become the consort of the prince!” 
Thereupon [the father] replied: 

“Thou old brahman, what dost thou speak? 

My daughter will have no prince. 

It was a real mistake that I offered her before the devas and 

raksasas !” * 

/. 6 The son said : 

“It is very difficult for the low caste to raise itself from the king’s feet. 
Instead of giving her if the king begs with his [own] mouth, 

It is something better, if a brahman raises her from the ground!” 
The mother said: 

“Even if the prince should wish to have her, we shall belike not 

give her. * 

Fol. 12 b If the brahman succeeds [in wooing her], that is much better 1 . 

We too are vassals and doing service. 

Now the time has come. Thou brahman art an able fellow!” 
The daughter said : 

“The prince has entered the town; * 
l - 2 Gods, men, nagas and others 

Formed a retinue great in number. 

The prince’s face is like unto the moon ; the brahman looks old. 
If the prince in his mercy wishes for [me], let him raise father 

and mother to the throne! 
In as far as it is his due [treat] the brahman as an honoured 

guest.” * 

1-3 After having conferred about the daughter, the brahman rose and 
went away. As soon as the brahman had come to the prince, he 
/. 4 said : “Oh prince, * I went to-day to that castle and have met that 
maiden’s father and mother. About noon I discerned her omens 
[or: her name]. The maiden is of very good form (or: birth?) and 
/. s endowed with excellent auspices. * When I said she should be given 
to the king as consort, the mother w r as easily persuaded; father and 
son are not so easily persuaded. Whatever evil words were then 
spoken when she was offered at that place before the devas and 
l ■ 6 raksasas are forgotten. * The maiden herself said : “If he woos me 
with his lips from his heart, let him raise father and mother to the 


1 Perhaps: then the ford is crossed. 
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throne!” So I went, and am nowhere. What has the prince decided Fol. 13a 
in his mind:” thus he asked, and the prince said: * “On the one 
hand it is so, and on the other hand it is so! Very well, even if 
she is of low birth, we ourselves are still nobles. It has been decided 
in the [family-]council, to raise them [all] to the throne. [For] if the 
maiden remains in the low caste, it is impossible [for her] to wed me. 
To-morrow father and mother* shall both be invited o ascend the/2 
throne. This is our advice !” 

After having spoken thus, they decided to leave in great haste, 
in order to avoid previous annoyances. The escort, the host of 
ministers, the host of warriors, * and the band of musicians were divided /. j 
into two halves. [The first half] went to ’ Ol-mo-luh-rihs. That led by 
the brahman went to Laii-lih town. When the prince had reached 
'Ol-mo-luh-rihs, * he told his father that the noble bride would come /. 4 
to-morrow. Father and mother were satisfied therewith, and [messengers] 
were sent out to invite the highest i?0«-/£>-[priests], the Bon-pos who 
utter benedictions, the Bon-pos who tied the cords of the dMu ', 
and the consecrating Bon-pos . * Also the people of that country were 45 
highly delighted to see the spectacle and to go and meet [the bride]. 

Then came the brahman gSal-khyab- od-ldan and called the 
people of Laii- * lih together. When they were assembled, he said : /. 6 
“It is hereby proclaimed, oh people, Sa-la has been made king: ’ aGir-ti 
has been made queen; gSal-khyab has been made prince. * The Fol 13 b 
daughter will be given to the king (prince) as spouse! The ministers 
and warriors are given to king Sa-la to support the throne! Ye 
people, serve him! To-morrow morning * the daughter will be led 1 2 
to the prince. Then some of you must accompany her as escort 
and support!” When he had spoken thus, the people of Lah-lih town 
gathered together and held council: “The king has determined, that 
we shall serve Sa- * la ; we are to supply an escort and attendants 1. ? 
to the daughter!” Thus they also spoke to the brahman. Then the 
king [Sa-la?] invited also the priests J of the kingdom (s rid -pa), * 

and the treasures were divided between brother \gSal-khyab :?] and 1.4 
sister. Blessing was prayed for and the gods were invoked. T. he 
people of the town fastened chains of turquoises to each hair of the 
maiden. The brahman * put the bride’s horse to the golden chariot on 


x Presumably a custom adopted from the Hindoos. 
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four wheels and seated her under a canopy of silk and satin. When 
the people of the town saw that, they were as if ignited by a flame. 
1.6 A man of the town, * called Khyeu-srid-la-mkhas-pa , spoke 
spitefully to the king: “King, that your daughter was born in this 
place, shows that father and mother are of great virtue (?), but is 
Fol. 14a also our [the subjects’] merit. * Surely no low price will have been 
agreed upon, or even a loss be effected by giving away [the daughter] ? 
It is good that she ascends to the king’s throne, and [I] wish that 
her price be settled at the value of 100 elephant loads of jewels. If 
1. 3 the human king cannot raise that sum, * we should offer her to a 
king of the devas or nagas, and it is certain, quite a number of the 
people of this town would make their fortunes (or: come to the 
throne) !” With this speech the king agreed and said : “What Khyeu- 
1. 3 srid-la-miiuis-pa has spoken, is very good!”* Then he said to the 
brahman: “If I should offer this my daughter to a king of the devas 
or nagas, then many people of the town could yet make their fortunes. 
/. 4 Instead of the low price, a hundred * elephant loads of jewels should 
be given [for her]!” Thereupon the brahman answered: 

“If a bride arrives on horseback, every price is wiped out! 

If one of low caste ascends the royal throne, a considerable price 

must be paid!” 

/•5 A king who has obtained * the kingdom of ‘pure man’ is greater than 
the kings of the devas and nagas by the merit of [his] body. In 
the treasure-houses of his kingdom there are jewels enough to fill 
a swamp. There are riches that all townspeople, however many 
/. tfthey be, [can] get rich. * I will send a load of the five kinds of jewels 
for one hundred elephants. Send the people of the town to me, 
and I shall give it [to them]!” So he ordered. 

Fol. 14b Then * the pure youths and the pure virgins of the town accom- 
panied the bride and went out to bring [her] in to the king. When 
they had gone a mile towards ’ Ol-mo-luh-riiis , they were met 
by the pure youths and the pure virgins of the low caste [of that 
place], who waved white silk ribbons. When they had got two * 
4 3 miles farther, they were met by 100 pure youths and pure virgins of 
the nobility, burning red incense. When they had gone three miles 
farther, they were met by 100 pure brahman youths and maidens, 
/. 3 offering water for baths (?) * and hot water. When they arrived at 
Nett- ' abrah-khyad , the Bon-po\ priest] of happiness conquered the 
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devil, caused the ,SW-[ghosts] to be suppressed, misfortune to be 
banished, the demons (’ adre ) to execute (religious) circumambulations 
and glory to be protected. * Then they were met by the men of royal /. 4 
caste who presented different gifts of blessing. Thereupon they entered 
the palace Phar-po-so-brgyad which was gleaming [literally: burning] 
with jewels, and the Bon priest of the gods {lha-bon-po) gave to the 
bride the name of * Myi-phyi-lha-phyi[-nd\-yo-phyi-rgyal-shad-ma-, and/- 5 
placed her on the blue turquoise throne. Myi-bon-lha-bon\-na\-rgyal- 
bon-thod-dkar was invited to the golden gold-throne and seated him- 
self upon it. Then the gods offered up a prayer, * the nagas performed /. 6 
the consecration, the dMu tied the cord of the dMu, and the Phya 
foretold the future. In this way gathered (?) (?) 

On the following day the brahman gSal-khyab- od-ldan came 
before the prince* and said: “Oh prince, king Sa-la has once more Fol. 15a 
fixed the price for his daughter. He has said, that he desires 100 elephant- 
loads of the five kinds of precious stones. I have promised [him] that and I 
agreed to send it to the townspeople.” To that speech of the brah- 
man the prince replied: “Well, [then go] to the north-side of Shatn- 
po-lha-rtse ; at the gate which is closed by an iron door [stands] * a /. j 
tall iron man, from whom rays of jewel-light radiate in ten directions 
[His] face is repulsive, his mouth threatening, his teeth projecting, 
his legs straddled. In his hand he holds the “Giant-Stone” of thunder 
and lightning [called] Drag-rtsal-thog*-gi-thsa-aphro-ba. Whithersoever/.^ 
he throws that, there everything is cleft in pieces. Go and face him 
and offer up to him fruits , corn , flowers , gold and silver as a 
morning-sacrifice, * salute him and say: 1 5 

“As price for the king’s consort 
A hundred loads of jewels have been arranged. 

Both, loading and precious stones 

Shalt thou provide! This is the command. 

Should the king’s family * die out, /. 6 

What then would the riches help us?” 

Thus speak to him and go! In that country, all the mountains and 
valleys are but one jewel-land. Earth and stone are unknown by 
name. If instead of one hundred loads one thousand elephant loads 
were fetched, where would the difficulty be?* But as it is the price Fol. 15b 
agreed upon, go and fetch one hundred loads!” 
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Thereupon the brahman took the bride’s escort [with him] and 
went to the north-side of Sham-po-lha-rtse , the castle of the gSas. 
Conformably with the king’s speech, there stood at the closed iron 
/. 2 gate of the jewel-mountain * a very dreadful man. He (the brahman) 
acted according to the king's words and asked [for admission]. That 
man said: “I am the God of Riches, called A-rgya-dzam-ba-la. 
Though I am the Nor-b)’in (Kuvera) of the three kingdoms of the 
1 3 world, the ruler of the three kalpas, * a treasurer of the four elements, 
[yet] I am powerless, when the king commands. I too am supported 
1.4 by the power of the king’s prayers!” * Thereupon he went to the 
ioo and to the iooo dwarfs, the Khyeu-cuh-gYui-zur-phud-can , that 
were not like the man just mentioned, the iron gate was opened, 
and, as the king had said, all the mountains and valleys there con- 
sisted (only) of precious stones. The words earth and stone had no 
/. 5 meaning there. * The people from the town laughed with astonishment. 
The Khyeu-ciih-gYui-zur-p hud-can seized half of the jewel elephants 
and put on the jewel saddles. The other half filled the jewel bags 
/. tfwith the different precious stones * and loaded them on (the elephants). 
Then the brahman gSal-kkyab-' od-ldan said to the townspeople of 
Lah-lih town: “Ye pure youths and pure virgins of Lah-lih 
town! Give this half to king Sa-la for his adornment and profit. 
Foi. i6a\Vith the other half ye attendants adorn yourselves!” * At this the 
escort of the loads went off in great haste. When the two [transports] 
met at the gate of the king’s castle, the towns people gathered 
/. 2 together and were amazed. * Some laughed, some jumped about, 
some rolled [on the ground], some brought congratulations, others 
greetings from the gods. King Sa-la said: “Ye youths and virgins! 
After so much has been sent to us, is there anything left for my 
daughter?” * 

/. 3 Khyeu-srid-la-mkhas-pa answered : 

“By the lives of the fathers! King Sa-la, what are you saying! 

We were born in a poor country; 

Yet we preserved a pure human body. In that king’s treasure-house * 
1.4 All hills and valleys are but one land of jewels. 

Even if one wishes earth and stones and searches for them, one 

finds none; it would be folly. 
Though I was very glad, I too was very vexed. 

I was glad to get a hundred loads of jewels. * 
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I was vexed; for even if we had fixed 100000 loads of jewels, it/-5 
would have brought no difficulty to the king’s treasure-house. Since I 
gave that wise counsel, I request one third for myself. Then the 
townspeople * abolished [the custom of] prostration [before the king], 1. 6 
and instead of dMaiis-phal-po (common, low caste) they called them- 
selves Mi-dban (mighty). * King Sa-la said: “Give him one fourth! Fol. 16b 
and divide the rest equally!” According to the king’s word, * the l. 2 
young man received one fourth. The rest was divided evenly, and l. 3 
the whole town became rich. * 

This is the second chapter of the precious summary of the /. 4 
word, “the rays from the eyes of the svastika,” gZer-myig treating of 
gShen-rab’s parents. 


Asia Major, Apr 0 _t 1024 
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III 

Fol. 17 a * In the language of the g Yuii-druh gods: Dza-bye-gu-bi-mn-sans- 
phyal. In human language: the chapter gShen-rab's birth. * 
l. 2 At that time the son of the Srid-pa called gSal-ba [appeared] 
in the highest region of heaven, above the zenith, in the country of 
l. 3'aGon-btsun-* phya, while the moon stood in sNar-ma-glegs. He had 
/. 4 meditated much on the welfare of men * and was full of deep 
compassion. He [went] into the unsurpassed castle 'Og- my in before the god 
/. 5 of wisdom gShen-lha-'od-dkar who dwelled there, * kneeled down, his hands 
Fol. 17b folded, smiled, and spake: “Oh peerless prince gS/ien-* la-od-dkar / Also 
Fol. 1 8 a Dag- pa, Srid-pa' s son has accomplished in the world of the living 
beings the teaching of body, word and spirit and has hastened to 
the paradise of the perfect gshen. 
l- 2 On his way * he spoke to me : “May the book brDa-nag 

Come swiftly [to earth] for the benefit of the beings! 

Oh peerless prince, is not the time come for me to convert? 

If it be come, how shall I convert the beings? 

/.^Oh peerless prince and god, please, show me that most graciously!” 
gShen-lha spoke : “What the high-born son has asked and begged for, is 
very good, yea extremely good. At this time will be revealed the 
doctrine of the god ( lha ), of the teacher (gshen) and of the ruler 

/. 4 (srid-pa), of these three. * The god am I, the teacher art thou, [these 

are] two; and the ruler is Saiis-po- abum-khri ; [these are] three. 
The teaching of these [three] is about to be revealed. Now, as the so- 
called sambhogakaya (body of enjoyment), I have nought to do. 
/. 5 Aforetime * when the work of purification proceeded [from me], I 
was called 'Od-gsal. As teacher of wisdom (Ye-gshen) or bodhisatva 1 
(gYim-druh-sems-dpa) [I] enlightened the darkness of those obfuscated 
through conscious sins and not able to attain a higher state. But for 
how many could [I] not be the teacher leading them to a higher 
/ Estate! * Thou wilt now receive the nirmanakaya (body of witch- 
craft). Thereby the conscious sins and the unconscious (= sins 
through adversity) will both be purified! 

1 Properly: svastikasattva. 
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This is the time of conversion. May this (thy) birth * notFoI. 18 b 
happen among those who are born in the light of the classes of gods, 
nor in the “illusions.’’ These are called Yen-pa-srid-pa-kha-sahs , and 
their redemption is but of small extension. The beings pressent in this 
cycle are hard to redeem. * Go not to them [to be born among them]./. 2 
Neither go to the bird-classes born from an egg! They belong to 
the realm called Saiis-pa-mn-phyo, and are creatures hard to redeem. 

They obtain liberation with difficulty ! * Go not to such an birth ! /. 3 
Neither go to the worms born out of heat. They are called : Realm 
of the m Thon-po-skyabs-myed. They are very hard to redeem ; 
few obtain liberation. * Go not into such a birth! Of the four species/. 4 
of incarnation 1 the valuable human body is the most worthy origin, yea 
the sublimest and purest. It belongs to the province of the gate 
opening to liberation. Go forth to be born as a pure man!* Go l -5 
forth to assume a body from the royal caste! For in the present 
day the royal caste has the most powerful word. 

Concerning the six kinds of beings, go not as teacher into the 
kingdom of the gods. * The gods are restless through their super- /■ 6 
abundance and unable to hearken to the teaching. Except some 
few they are hard to redeem. Go not as teacher to the Lha- 
ma-yin (asura)! They are thrown hither and thither through 
the misery of “he is vanquished' 1 * and “I have conquered’’ and areFol. 19a 
unable to listen to the Bon teaching. Except some few, they 
are hard to redeem! Go not as teacher among the beasts! * The/. 2 
beasts are confused and deranged through stupidity, wrapped in 
darkness. Owing to the calamity of “devouring one another" they 
fear and flee. Since such calamity has laid hold of them, 
they are unable to listen to the Bon teaching. * Except those 1.3 
few who are blessed through meritorious deeds, they are very 
hard to redeem. Neither go as teacher to the land of the Yi-dags 
(preta). The preta are greedy and overcome by carnal lusts, * since /. 4 
they are subject to the misery of hunger and thirst; since they suffer 
from such misery, they are unable to listen to the 7 >V«-teaching. 

Except a few, blessed through meritorious deeds, they are very 
hard * to redeem. Neither go as teacher to the land of hell! The/. 5 


1 Birth through the body, from the egg, through damp heat, through a miracle 
{lotus of the gods etc.). 
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inhabitants of hell are boiled and roasted in hot and cold [infernal 
regions], they suffer the torment of being chopped andcut to pieces; 
/. 6 [they suffer the torment of] blows and the filth of thraldom. * Since 
they [suffer] such miseries, [they are unable to listen]. Except some 
blessed through meritorious deeds, they are very hard to redeem. 

Among all the six classes of beings, go to the land of mankind as 
teacher. Men have a language, they have not mean, good thoughts. * 
Fol. 19b Assume the human body! It is true, thou hast offered various prayers 
before, but five poisons ripen in [human] nature, and there are men whom 
a teacher cannot convert. It is true, [thou] hast practised the ten virtues, 
l. 2 but as touching * the attainment of liberation from the human body, 
there are also men who desire not (literally, need not) conversion through 
the teacher. Others, when meeting a sinful teacher, are led backwards and 
are reborn in hell. When meeting a virtuous teacher, who points out 
1-3 to them the importance of virtue, * they obtain paradise and liberation. 
[Of such men] there are many. Because mankind in general is exhausted 
through masses of obstacles, may the body of the teacher go 
l-4 thither! May the Zfow-teaching * be spread there!” Upon this speech, 
the boy gSal-ba, son of the Srid-pa, asked: “Oh Teacher, God of Wisdom, 
what means this [word] : because misfortune is great in the three evil 
/. 5 kingdoms *, mayest thou go to the land * of men !” And gShen- 
llia-dkar-po , God of Wisdom, spake: “What Srid-pa' s son has asked, is 
good. Although the miser)' without the land of men is great, 
/. 6 [the beings] are converted through mankind. * For mankind 2 exists 
not the misfortune of entire hindrance.— For instance: according to [the 
book] Zo-chu-rgyud-ma the six classes of beings migrate from one 
[kind] to another. But when the cycle of those born as men is cut 
Fol. 20a off for ever, they are reborn in the beautiful place of liberation. * As 
the proverb says: “When the water comes into the gutter it does 
not flow down again!” Thus it is [with man]. The infernal beings 
/. 2 are hindered, the I ’/-dags (preta) are also hindered* the beasts, 
the Lha-ma-yin (asura), even the divine beings are hindered. Since 
they are thus hindered, [their redemption] is something impossible.” 
Thus he spake. Then he meditated on the best of the beings which 
are equipped with the blessing of perfect bounty, * with means and 
l- 3 wisdom. 


1 Hell, kingdom of the preta, animal kingdom. 

2 Literally: from man onwards. 
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The Srid-pa Sahs-po- abum-khri spake: 

“For the god, the teacher and the ruler, these three, 

Standing in one doctrine * /. 4 

And who would fain redeem the beings of the three kingdoms, 

There are these thousand spheres of conversion: 

By effecting many incarnations, the benefit of the beings is provided 
for; thus it is said. Incarnations produced by the ruler are: the 
genealogy * of sons and daughters, the eighteen grandsons and 1.5 
grand-daughters, moreover the incarnated Srid-pa of mercy arising in 
inconceivable [number]. Then comes to pass [as follows] to the beings 
in the cycle: 

Out of destruction they come to life, 

Out of misery they come to happiness, 

Out of nonexistence * they come to existence 1 !■ 6 

Out of the black state they come to the white. 

In this wise the hundred times ten millions of incai nations effect in 
this world among the three-thousand worlds the benefit of the beings' 
and their race increases. 

The gods (l ha, deva) also effect incarnations. * The four clans Fol. 20 b 
(. ru ) of gods who themselves are incarnations of compassion, [namely:] 
the hosts of dBal, the ’ aDar-gsas , the ’ aThor-gsas and the IHa-’akhor- 
sman-akhor , produce inconceivable [hosts] of incarnations which over- 
come and repel the devil ( bdud ) * who hinders the beings of the three l. 2 
thousand worlds and especially the evil-doing gXod-sbyin (Yakshas). 

The gshen (teachers) also produce incarnations. Above, from 
the locks of hair on the head and below from the ankles of the foot 
ten million times a hundred thousand rays of light proceed. * 

And in this world among the three thousand worlds, the teachers in- 1. 3 
carnated through pity go about teaching, (i. c.:) the hundred times 
sixty millions of converting teachers [instruct] in a hundred times forty 
million of continents (’ adzambu-glih Thus the teaching spreads.* They 1.4 
turn the wheel (of the doctrine) and they convert the beings. 
gSal-ba, son of the srid-pa , 

1 

Through the teaching of the God of Wisdom, 

Has purified the dark science 

And has become an all pervading incarnation. * 


1 Or: from having nothing they come to possession. 
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1.5 Through all the former mighty prayers 


Then he went into the land of men to teach. On his way he came 
into the land of Bar-lha-’od-gsal. The wise teachers ( Ye-gshen ), the 
/. 6g Yuii-druh-sems-dpa who had not yet attained to their dignity * went 
to meet him and said: “Oh great son, true and only teacher of gods 
and men! Since thou hast discerned the innermost essence, [thy] pure 
Fol. 21a thoughts are like unto purified gold!* [Thy] lofty copious speech is 
like unto the strength of the precious earth! [Thy] equable charity is 
like unto the rays of the sun. [Thy] further thoughts are like unto the 
/. 2 phases of the moon! Thy love is like unto the shores of heaven. 
[Thine] innermost essence is good! If one look at the outer phenomena, 
then [thou] possessest 32 good signs 1 and 80 good marks. 2 [Thy] 

1.3 body * is grown like the tree of paradise. It is quite wonderful!” 
After having spoken thus, some of them walked round about him, 
some brought him divine greetings, and some strewed flowers. When 

/. 4 they saw the open countename of the teacher, * the dark spots in 
their minds were enlightened through the glory of their humble 
salutation, and in that moment they attained liberation from rein- 
carnation. 

1.5 Among those who sought the good of the beings * and who 
followed the teacher, [the following were] the immediate followers of 
the teacher: Nam-mkhai-ba-tan-can, Khyuii-gi-ru-mthson-can, rMa-byai- 
l. 6 Idem-rgy ahs-can, rGod-kyi-'aphar-slag-can, Zo-bo-sbar-shad-can, * rNa- 
stoh-ri-’achem-ba-can,gShau-khri-lo-gnam-graiis-can, Che-rgyal-bya-sku- 
Fol. 21 can, gChad-pa-khra-slag-can, bDud-rtsi-char - * slag-can. All these 
belonged to the first circle. All these first ones had already in former 
times prayed for the good of all living beings. 

To the second set of followers of gShen-rab belonged: dBal-bon- 
1 . 2 rom-po, Yogs-bon-gto-rgyal, * Khri-bon-phya-saus, gNyer-bon-gto-chen, 
’ O-bon- abraii-phngs, mThsams-bon-yo-khru , bDud-bon-chu-lcags, dMu- 

1. 3 bon-ye-than, bTsan-bon-mthsal-lcags, Srid-bon-mu-cho ; sKos-* bon-gtsug- 
sras, Phya-bon-the-legs, IHa-bon-thod-kar, Zla-bon-thses-pa, Nyi-bon- 
drah-ma, sKar-bon-gdaiis-bkra, sPrin-bon-ba-thul, g Zha-bon-khug-pa, * 

/. 4 Dal-bon-dbud-dkar, Zer-bon-gdaii-snyan , Lo-bon-thog-rje , rji-bon-dan- 
drug. All these belonged to the middle circle of gShen-rab. 


1 laksana. 

2 anuvyanjana. 
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These of the middle had been permitted to be born of the Srid-pa 
for the good of the living beings, through the teacher’s * intervention. 45 
To the last set of followers belonged: Klu-bon-yar-snya, gNyan- 
bon-thah-po, rGyal-bon-bohs-pa-thog-rje, sMan-bon- abrih-taii, gZed-bon- 
lag-thsa, * Sri-bon-mas-pa, ’ aDre-bo/i-glud-bon-ger-mkhas, Sri\?i\-bon-yah, 4 6 
Bynr-bon-li-ri , gS/ten-rje-bon-po-gto-bon-byon-khri, Claid-bon-skyol-gru. 

These belonged to his nearest surrounding company. These lastFol. 22a 
existed through the loving-kindness, the magic, the blessing and the 
rays of light proceeding from gSheti-rab and went out [into the 
world] as lights for the benefit of the living beings. 

Then he ascended to the top of [mount] Ri-rab (Meru). He looked 
upon the three grades of his followers * and upon the four parts of 4 2 
the land of men, and formed five resolutions in his mind. Although 
the countries are great in number, and the divisions of the world 
extensive, he selected ’ Ol-mo-luh-riiis in the repository of the world, 
belonging to its southern division. Thither he went. * Wherefore? 4 3 
The last named country not possessed virtue enough to enter 
paradise. It possessed not sin enough to go to hell. It was a land in 
which the teacher's doctrine had not been spread. The [inhabitants] had, 
since time (the preceding kalpa) had been absorbed,* been cast 4 4 
into the cycle through the power of the karma. He prayed (or: 
meditated), turned towards the south: “If a man exercises meditation 
in the land 'aDza»i-bu-gliii of the south, liberation is attained. Then 
entering by the gate of the ten virtues,* he is reborn in paradise. 4 5 
If a man practise the five unpardonable sins, he goes to mNar-myed 
[hell]. Then entering by the gate of the ten sins, he is reborn in 
hell. It will be easy to pilot living beings through the compassion 
of the teacher!” Thus he meditated * and went [thither]. 4 6 

Although there are many strongholds, he thought of Phar-po- 
so-brgyad and went [thither]. All other strongholds are built of earth, 
stone, wood of fruittrees etc. He had no desire to dwell * therein. Fol. 22 b 
Phar-po-so-brgyad however was built of the [five] kinds of precious 
stones. He desired to dwell therein. Thus he decided and went 
[thither] joyfully. He thought of the riches in the treasure-house 
and went. Wherefore ? All other wealth * is soon exhausted, lost and 4 2 
gone. But because Arya-tsam-ba,' 1 the god of riches, dwells in this 


1 Compare A-rgya-dzam-ba-la, in the previous chapter. 
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treasure-house, such a thing is impossible. Therefore he went 
[thither]. 

As he reflected as to a father, he chose rGyal-bon-thod-dkar , 
1.3 and went [thither]. * Wherefore? All other fathers, however they may 
be, have in their nature partaken of the fivefold original poison. 1 
But rGyal-bon-thod-dkar had no particle of misery in his nature. He 
/. 4 belonged to the noble royal caste, * and at the time when the former 
teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-mk}'end withdrew from the cycle and the misery, 
he had left a will to his forefather dMu-rgyal. That too he 
remembered and went [thither]. 

As he reflected as to a mother, he chose Myi-phyi-lha-phyi-na-yo- 
phyi-rgyal-zhad-ma and went [thiter]. Wherefore ? While all other 
1. 3 mothers have their share of the five original poisons, * Yo-phyi-rgyal- 
zhad-ma was a goddess and of the five original poisons had in her 
/. 5not even as much as a mustard-seed amounts to. She showed great 
love joined with mercy. So he chose her and w'ent [thither]. 

Fol. 23 a After that the teacher wandered farther * and erected the [castle 
of the gSas\, gSas-mkhar-rtse-dgu on the summit of Ri-rab (Meru). 
He spoke to the three grades of his followers : “While I go as a light and 
teacher into the world of mankind and am born as the king’s son, * 
/. 2 ye shall all drop down like rain from heaven and grow’ up on earth 
like fruit-trees! Spread the teaching of the ’ aPhrul-iiag-bden-ba (of 
the true magic) and come and give ear [to me]. Now r the inhabitants 
/. 3 of mount Ri-rab assembled here: * the glorious god Thsahs-pa 
(Brahma), brGya-byin (Indra), the four great gods of the svastika, 
the great gods of transmutation ( rDzu- aphnd , Maya), the seven 
young brother-gods, the four great kings, the gods of the w’Orld 
(srid-pa), the naga from the Rol-mthso (Magic Lake) and the planets 
/. 4 of heaven. * They all performed circumambulations, offered divine 
greetings and flow’ers. When they besought him to remain on the 
summit of mount Ri-rab , the teacher said : “I cannot break the w’ord 
1 5 of the god of wisdom, of the teacher gShen* lha-od-dkar ! When 
I shall have taken upon me the form of man I shall spread the 
doctrine. Then, when I shall have become incarnate, ye shall drop 
down from heaven like rain and come as hearers to the teaching^!” * 

o 


1 Acc. to Sarat Chandra Das’ Dictionary: pride, lust, envy, jealousy, darkness. 
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So is the beginning of the teacher’s messengers from among [his] 1 6 
virtuous followers. 

Then the white light was transformed into a perfect arrow and shot 
down to a land of the western world, where the sources of the four 
great rivers unite, to ' Ol*mo-luh-rins, the eye of ' aDzam-bu-glih of theFol. 23 b 
south, into the castle Phar-po-so-brgyad, and [finally] into the crest 
of the sleeping father rGyal-bon-thod-dkar s head. At the time when 
it descended the father dreamed that a white letter A, in a blaze 
of light, had descended upon his crest and had sunk into his body. /. 2 
Then a light emanated from his body and filled the three- 
thousand worlds. Thus he dreamed. Then he awoke and felt it was 
well with his body, and his mind, too, was happy. He meditated on the 
highest perfection, but, as yet, kept it secret from his surroundings. 

A red ray * — as much as a spindle amounts to — emanated from /. 3 
the light and descended on to the crest of mother Yo-phyirgyal-zhad-ma s 
head. As it descended the mother dreamed that a red letter H, in 
a blaze of light, had descended upon her crest * and had penetrated /. 4 
into her body, so that the three thousand worlds were illumined by 
lamps in her body. Thus she dreamed. When she awoke, she felt 
it was well with her body, and her mind, too, was happy. She 
meditated on the highest perfection, but kept the matter, however, 
strictly secret. 

The ray that had emanated was the “caller into life" (incarnator) 1.5 
of a being. The creator of the soul ( sews ) is called Kun-tu-bzaii-po 
(Samantabhadra) and the creatrix of the spirit (rid) is called Kun- 
tu-bzah-mo (Samantabhadra). 

Then the white light — as much as an arrow amounts to — went from 
within the father’s * crest into the shell-white case of the brain. Then it /. 6 
went into the svastika-like steps of the vertebrae, flowed down on 
the river of the longstretched spinal cord and reached the father’s 
sexual organs. * 

The red ray — as much as a spindle amounts to — went trom Fol. 24a 
within the mother’s crest into the shell-white case of the brain. Thence 
it went to the heart which is like unto the [mountain] vichoh-ri-smug- 
po x and into the thicket of the lungs, which are like unto an eight 


i Cf. concerning this mountain : Prologue to the Kesarsaga (A Lower Ladakhi 
Version of the Kesarsaga, Bibliotheca Indica No. 1134)- 
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/.2petaled lotus-blossom. * Then it descended to the lower valley of 
the region of the vital vein. Having been led through the channel of 
the vital vein, it reached the womb. Then it was felt in the father’s 
loins, as if that primary crystal of the soul which is like unto a 
/. 2 white glacier had broken, * and in the mother’s womb, as if that 
primary vermilion of the spirit which is like unto a red Tsatilaf?) 
had been overflooded. When the two were united, a soul [was 
created] whose light was white at the top, red at the root, green in 
l 4 the middle, like a fine stuck up pin. * In accordance with the power 
of the former deeds, at the blending of white and red, driven by the 
wind of the works connected therewith, they (rsoul and mind?) were 
rolled up together as a fishing net is rolled up in the ocean. Thus 
/■5soul and body* were united in accordance with former deeds. 

When a week had passed, the soul became weak and dejected, 
and the body took form as embryo of the I st stage (nur-nur-po). 
l. 6 When two weeks had passed, the soul moaned heavily * and curved 
itself, and the water flowed over the embryo from four, or including the 
middle, from five directions. The body, too, blended and attained the 
2 nd embryo-stage (nal-nal-po). When three weeks had passed, the 
Fol. 24b soul trembled, struggled * and stirred; and as the branches grow 
on the tree of paradise, so the great arteries spread out in four, or 
including the middle, in five directions. The body attained the 3 rd 
embryo stage ( Itar-ltar-ba , Pesi). Then the soul in the mother’s 
l, 2 womb * became tamed, confused and obscured. When four weeks 
had passed, on the 28 ,h [day], a god born simultaneously manifested 
his power and it (the soul) became confused (drunken). When 30 [days] 
had passed, a ’aDre (Pisaca) born simultaneously manifested his 
l j power, and it (the soul) became obscured. * While in the course of 
a week it became now confused, now darkened, the body grew to 
the 4 th embryo stage {gor-gur-po). In the meantime also the mother 
first felt nausea. 

Now when the second month had passed, the soul became free 
/. 4 from its confusion, spread itself out and moved. * All the arteries 
also extended. They are the support of the four elements: fire, 
water, earth and wind. By the second month, the outer skin 
/. 5 had grown. The compressed skin united and became the navel. 
The life-cord of the child and the heart-strings of the mother were 
joined together in the centre of the navel. This is called the union 
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of the main supports. A threefold division is caused through the 
navel, viz: above, below and centre, these three. Thus the navel is 
the first part to grow on to the trunk of the body. * Now when /. 6 
the third month had come, the soul could no longer struggle, because 
the outer skin had arisen. The four limbs of the body — or 
with the head : five — were covered by the skin. * The mother now Fol. 24 a 
gave up every sensual desire. When the fourth month was reached, 
the soul ( senis ) swam about under the skin like a fish in a waterbag and 
could turn hither and thither. Meanwhile the bones took form, l. 2 
first of all * the curves of the vertebra. Then arose the tent of 
the ribs, the tubular bones of the limbs, and the shell of the 
brain. After the body had been collected from the four [elements], 
the four elements gathered into one mass (?). When the four had l. 3 
gathered* themselves together, they were lifted up in one mass 1 . 

Concerning the four elements: Though in general the air pervades 
(lit: covers) the body, a vessel was set aside for it and blew heaving 
with wind. When then the fifth month had passed, the mother lost 
courage and wished to be delivered. Also the child’s soul (senis) l. 4 
became parted through the four great elements, and thereby the 
body was hurt (:). Out of the five groups of arteries the five groups 
of the entrails grew and the five groups of the organs of the senses. 

From among the five groups of the organs of the senses * the first /. 5 
to originate was the eye. From among the five parts of the entrails 
first the heart originated. Out of the five groups of the elements, the 
first to arise was the sky (air?). The sky opened up space. 

The body on the whole is filled with air. [But in particular] it 
united itself with the lung as its receptacle among the entrails.* To 1.6 
be its gate it formed the nose. The lung and the gate [nostrilj resemble 
each other. 

The fire replenishes the body in general. [In particular] it united 
itself with the heart as its vessel. The eye was built as its gate. As Fol. 25b 
the heart is round, so is the eye also round. * As the cedar ( shug-pa ) 
is adorned and three-coloured, so the eye has, first, red flesh, then 
white flesh, then golden flesh (iris), then black flesh [pupil]. Thus the 
eye, too, is many coloured. 


1 Or: in the body. 
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1. 2 The water replenishes the body in general. * [In particular] it 
united itself with the kidneys as its vessel. The ears were formed 
to be its gate. For the kidneys and the ears resemble each other. 

The earth replenishes the body in general. [In particular] it 
unites itself with the liver as its vessel. The tongue it has formed 
1.3 to be its gate.* For liver and tongue resemble each other. 

There are four kinds of inner accumulations: blood, wind, slime 
and gall. They in their parts correspond to the four elements and 

dwell in the gates (lit. through the gates) of the four vessels. The 

1.4 five parts of the entrails unite chiefly in the spleen-artery.* From 
the spleen-artery arise the senses of the body. When the four kinds 
of accumulations unite, the roots (?) of the hairs on the skin grow. 
The outer hair on the body was formed to be their gate. 

/. 5 One artery of the navel went upward and the sea of the brain 
originated; another went to the centre and formed the sea of the 
blood; a third went downward and formed the sea of the water. 
They are called the arteries of the three bearers of misfortune. * 
/. 6 Stupidity dwells in the brain, envy dwells in the blood, and desire 

in the sexual organs. Thus in the fifth month the parts of the body 

were matured. 

The god of the elements first considered the parts of flesh and 
Fol. 26a blood, * and up to the ninth month they went on growing. Whenever 
the mother ate something hot, the child also had hot food; 
whenever the mother ate something cold , the child also had 
cold food. When the mother was satisfied, the child suffered, as were 
/. 2 it imprisoned. When the mother hungered, * the child suffered, as if it 
were hanging down loosely. 

When then the tenth month drew near, the sign of the 
soul (sems) appeared like unto a fire-brand in the middle of the heart. 
Consciousness came, as if a window were put in. The amassment of 
/. 3 the body appeared * like unto a house or a cave. Just as when fire one 
brings into a house and light shines through the windows , so 
the wonder of the soul, the consciousness of the mind, like unto a 
/. 4 waterfall flowed out of the gates of the six kinds [of senses?] * In that 
moment, man was ripe for birth! He resembled an ape. If something 
were given him, he grasped it. Thus the body clutched the soul 
/. 5 and the soul clutched the body. Thus were soul and body * united 
as one fruit; thus they were combined one with the other. 
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On the thenth day of the 9 th month he issued through travail from his 
mother’s womb. At that time Yo-phyi-rgyal-zhad-ma cried out: “Ye 
people o f‘Ol-Jno-lu/i-rifis; prepare the omens and the incense. * Assemble 4 6 
before me! On the third day, at the fourth meal, a prince will come”, 
thus she spoke and the brahman gSal-khyab said to the people: ‘If 
she announced that a prince will come, he comes from no one else ; * 
it is much more certain, that he will be born of rGyalzhad-ma herself!” Fol. 26b 
As he spoke thus, the people were glad in their souls, and their 
hearts rejoiced. 

Before the gate of the castle Phar-po-so-brgyad they gathered 
together like a mass of clouds. Some played upon instruments, * others /. 2 
hoisted flags, some again beat the drums, others burned incense, 
some brought offerings, some enquired of the oracles, some performed 
ablutions, some performed circumambulations and strewed flowers. 

On the third day, at the fourth meal * the son was born from 4 3 
the mother’s bod}-. Concerning the significance of the birth [it must 
be said] : gShen-rab himself did not need to be born. It is taught, 
that his birth took place for the redemption of the living beings. 

When like the turquoise-bird [he] cooed coo-coo,* all creatures rejoiced. 4 4 
His mother lifted him up in a silk napkin and said to his father: 

“This son is like unto a jewel wrapt in silk.” The father also * 
rejoiced heartily. At that time the three thousand worlds moved and /. 5 
trembled. There was no one in the kingdoms of the world, who could 
not have heard those melodious words. Whosoever till then had 
no opportunity, became a believer now(?) The surrounding people * 
gathered together. Although the beings dwelling in the heavenly / 6 
kingdom had also heard the good tidings, that the teacher was born 
in human form, the gYuh-druu-sems-dpd came not, for this time was 
not their opportunity (:). 

The rest* [came], viz: dBal-bon-rom-po with the kingdom of Fol. 27 a 
the dBal ; Yogs-bon-gto-rgyal with the kingdom of the gYogs ; Khri- 
bon-pkya-sans with the kingdom of the Khri; gNyen-bo?i-gto-thsa * with l. 2 
the kingdom of the gNyerv, ’ O-bon- abrah-zti with the kingdom of the 
' 0 : mThsams-bo7i-yo-khru with the kingdom of the mThsams; bDud- 
bon-c/m-lcags with the kingdom of the bDud; dMu-bon-ye-tan with the 
kingdom of the dMu;* bTsan-bon-nitlisal-lcags with the kingdom of/. 3 
the bTsau; Srid-bon-mu-cho with the kingdom of the Srid; sKos-bon- 
gtsug-sras with the kingdom of the sKos; Phya-bon- * the-legs with 4 4 
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the kingdom of the Phya\ lHa-bon-thod-[d]kar with the kingdom of 
the IHa. These are called the thirteen Ye-gshen-gnyan-po. dBal, 
1.5 Yogs and Khri are three; * gNyer , ’0 and mThsams are three; dMu, 
bDud and mThsal are three; Sr id, sKos and P/iya are three; together 
with gNyan-po-lha, they make thirteen. These also dropped down 
/. d" like rain from heaven upon the land ’Ol-mo- * luh-rihs, into the 
castle Phar-po-so-brgyad. Some performed circumambulations, some 
presented divine greetings; some offered up flowers, some fastened 
tokens of good luck; some brought water offerings, some beat the 
Fol. 27b drums, some played on the tambourine,* some blew the shell- 
trumpets, some offered up incense, some brought victuals, some pre- 
sented oil. 

Thus they surrounded the castle and protested and swore that 
l. 2 they [belonged] to the first [group of] the teacher’s followers. * His 
father was very much astonished and said to them; “To whom do 
ye bring divine greetings, and are ye offering up sacrifices?” The 
l joyful sKos-bon-gtsug-sras answered him: * “The teacher is born and 
has assumed human shape. He is born as the king's son. Whilst 
making circumambulations we bring offerings to him who dwells in 
l. 4 this castle. * Since we must hasten to serve the master, we who belong’ 
to the teacher’s inmost [group of] followers have come to see 
the teacher!” So they spoke and rGyal-bon said: “Such a thing has 
/. 5 not * happened hereabouts at all. Do not you mistake him for 
someone else?” Thus he spoke and passed before them into the 
castle. He conferred with rGyal-shad-ma-. “We need not fear all 

these gods and 'aDre (Pisaca) from heaven, the Bon-po and the hosts 

/. 6 who are bringing offerings * and making circumambulations here. They 
wish to sacrifice to this prince. They have asserted that they belong 
to the inmost group of his followers. I have denied and kept secret 
Fol. 28 a everything”. * The mother said: “Oh father, keeping it secret 
is very good!” The dMu and bDud from heaven and all the bTsan-btsan 
l. 2 love to do us harm * and to frighten us. But they shall have no possi- 
bility to do us harm. After they had spoken thus, they fastened the 
door securely. The [king’s] suite placed trusty guards and tightened 
their weapons. 

l. 3 When the beings that dwell in the air, * heard it ringing 

out loudly that the teacher had been born as a man, Zla-bon- 

thses-pa came with the kingdom of the Zla (moons), Nyi-bon-drah- 
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via with the kingdom of the Nyi (suns), sKar-bon- * thsig-gu with the /. 4 
kingdom of the sKar (stars), sPrin-bon-ba-thul with the kingdom of 
the sPrin (clouds), Zha-bon-khug-pa with the kingdom of the gZhd 
(rain-bows), Dal-bon-dbu-dkar with the kingdom of the Dal * (mist, l. 5 
glaciers ?), gZed-bon-gdah-snyan with the kingdom of the gZed (rays), 
Lo-boti-gto-che with the kingdom of the Lo (words ?), rji-bon-dha- 
drug with the kingdom of the rji (perhaps rDzi; winds). These 
together make up the nine Bar-g Yen-gdod. * Nyi, Zla, and s Karl. 6 
are three; sPrin, gZha , and Dal are three; gZed, Lo and rji are 
three. They dropped like rain from heaven upon ’ Ol-mo-lah-rins, 
and before the castle of Phar-po-so-brgj'ad. Some of them made 
circumambulations, * some brought divine greetings, some offered upFol. 28 b, 
flowers, some fastened tokens of good luck, some brought water- 
offerings, some beat the drums, some played on the tambourine, 
some blew the shell-trumpets, some brought offerings of food, and 
some presented * oil for lamps. 1. 2 

In this way they surrounded the former host outside the castle 
in a wider circle. rGyal-bon spoke to them : “What does it signify that 
ye surround the castle and present offerings * Thereupon Nyi-bon-l 3 
drah-ma-go-bzhur made answer: “We make circumambulations and 
present offerings, because the teacher has become a man and is born 
as the king’s son. He is in this castle. * Because we must hasten 1 4 
to serve the teacher, we, who are sworn as his middle followers, are 
come quickly to visit the teacher!” The king* said: “Such a thing l 5 
has not happened hereabouts at all. Do you not mistake him ior 
some one else Thus he spoke and passed by them into the castle. 

He said to rGyal-zhad-via : “The Bon-po of Bar-snail and these hosts * 
have come to bring offerings to the prince. They have vowed to 16 
belong to his middle circle of followers. I have denied and kept 
secret everything.” The mother said : “Keeping it secret is very good. 

The Nyi-* zla and other beings from Bar-snaii are untrustworthy people ; F°l. 29 a 
they cause everything to fly away that one has gained.” Thus they 
spoke and fastened the castle-gate securely. The [king’s] suite 
tightened their weapons and placed trusty guards. * l. 2 

Now when the beings who dwell on earth heard it ringing out 
loudly, that the teacher was born as a man, then there came Klu- 
bon-yar-snya with the kingdom of the Klu; gNyari-bon-thaii-than with 
the kingdom of the gNyan; rGyal-* bon-boiis-rgyal with the kingdom .3 
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of the r Gy al] sMan-bon- abriii-tah with the kingdom of the sMan; 
gZed-bon-la-thsa with the kingdom of the gZed\ Srin-boh-ya-srin with 
/. 4 the kingdom of the Srin; ’ ' aDre-bon-glud-bon-ger-*mkhan with the 
kingdom of the 'aDre ; Sri-bon-mus-pa with the kingdom of the Sri; 
Byur-bon-sniag-bm with the kingdom of the Byur; gShin-rjei-bon -po- 
l. 5 gto-bon-phyod-khri with the kingdom of the gShin; Child-* bon-gru-skyol 
with the IHa- adre-skos- adebs. These are called the eleven great Sa- 
gYen. Klu, gNyan and rGyal are three; sMan, gZed and Srin are 
three; [’ aDre , Sri and Byur are three]; gShin-rje and Child are two. 
/. 6 Thus they sat in ’ Ol-mo-luh-riiis like fruit-trees on the ground * and 
in front of the castle Phar-po-so-brgya d. Some made circumambulations, 
as was [related] before. Thus these squatted in a circle outside and 
Fol. 29 b round the former throng. rGyal-bon-thod-dkar wondered * and spoke 
as before. [They answered] : “We must hasten to serve the teacher, 
therefore we come to visit him so soon!” The king also spoke as 
before and passed them by into the castle. He said to rGyal-zhad- 
l.nna :* “The beings who fill the whole world, and the Bon-po, and 
the IHa-adre (spirits of evil dreams) wish to present offerings to the 
prince and have vowed to belong to his outer circle of followers. 
/. 3 We need not fear them. I have denied * and kept secret every- 
thing!” The mother said: “Keeping it secret was very good! The 
’ aDre (Pisaca) and Srin (Raksasa) of the earth, the Klu (nagas) and 
gXyan (spirits of pestilence) are very malignant beings!” So they 
l- 4 fastened the castlegate securely. * The [king’s] suite tightened their 
weapons and placed trusty guards. 

Father and mother rejoiced at heart and were joyous in their 
4 5 souls. rGyal- de-ma- ma-dgu-brugs * prepared the bath and the 
cleansing, the festive [dress] and the cradle. Then the father spoke 
to the brahman gSal-khyab- od-ldan: “When this prince entered his 
mother’s womb, father and mother felt themselves blessed in body, 
/. 6 and joyful in spirit. * Now that he is born, the dwellers of heaven, 
earth and the middle space cannot refrain themselves: They come 
to bring atonement-sacrifices of the Bon. They make circum- 
ambulations and offerings in such wise, that they find no more room 
in ’ Ol-mo-lah-rihs. What means all this? Come thou into the royal 
Fol. 301 dwelling to discern the tokens. ’ * Thus he commanded. 

Thereupon the brahman, the seer, went up into the king’s palace 
and looked upon the countenance of the prince. The seer 
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wept * and beat on his breast. Then he swooned and rolled on the 3 
floor. The king said: “Thou hast surely seen a sign that the prince 
will die soon.'’ When father and mother wept, the seer became 
alarmed and said: “Father, mother,* weep not! There is no sign, /. ; 
that the prince will die! But why I fainted and weep is on this 
account: At the time when such a prince comes to teach, I am 
already an old man, woe unto me! This I sonsidered, wept and 
swooned ! * When this prince preaches for the first time, 1 00 000 rays l. 4 
of light will go forth from his precious human [body] in ten 
directions. His body will be adorned with 360 letters. Out of his 
spirit 9 times 24 suns' will rise. * The omens for this prince are i 5 
very good! He does not appear as the son of a human being, but like 
unto the son of nagas. He does not appear as the son of nagas, 
but as a child of the gods from heaven! The gods themselves are his 
subjects, as [I] have discerned. He is higher than all beings!* Now /. 6 
when this sublime, well-omened prince goes out into the kingdoms of the 
world, to teach, the seer is already an oldman. It is written in 
all the ancient books: the signs of this prince are very good! He 
has thirty signs 1 and eighty tokens . 2 * Like the tree of paradise Fol. 
with leaves and blossoms, so is his body adorned with precious things. 
Now that such a sublime man as this prince appears in the kingdoms 
of the world, and every one rejoices, the seer is an old man. In all 

the ancient books ” When he had said this, * he swooned/ 3 

again. The prince felt great pity for him, lifted the seer’s head with 
his hand and spoke to him: 

“Son of good family, swoon not, but awake! 

If a man die before he grows old, one should weep! * 

If a man reaches the limits of life it is through his [own] merit! /. j 
For one “of the first” there is no penalty of life. 

Thou hast discerned my signs! 

Now I will recognise thine!” 

While he thus spoke the seer rose again, made a circumambula- /. 4 
tion around him, offered him divine greetings and bent his knee 
before him. The teacher said : “Thou needst by no means weep ! 
Since [thy] first birth thou hast now * not only attained the body of/, y 
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a brahman after endless numbers of [births], but, beyond that, the 
work of purification will now proceed. Three days from this day, 
father, mother, the seer and all the people assembled in ' Ol-mo-luh- 
l. 6 riiis * will attain perfection.” Then the seer said to the father and 
mother: “To-day at noon is the time to raise him to the throne. All 
Fol. 31a those gathered here are anxiously waiting to see him.* This prince 
is to be compared with the precious stone of great price. He is like 
the incomparable precious stone of great price which is not divided, 
but is destined for everyone. It is certain that the fruits garnered 
l. 2 also by his father and mother * in past times, have now come to 
maturity. 

/. 3 The seer beheld on [him] with great joy. He crowned the 
prince with the crown of Ba-ti (?) and attired him (?) in white 
silk, tied on to him the tuft of power and braided his plait of 
/. ^ life. He took up the golden* sceptre. The attendants of his suite spread 
out the Bad-tia adorned with the svastika, and erected the tent which 
was [covered] with representations of sun and moon. After the precious 
carriage was surrounded by a numerous escort, [the child] was invited 
l. 5 [to take his place]. As his name * and token he was named teacher gShen- 
rab-myi-bo. Now when the face of the teacher was exhibited, the 
kingdoms of the earth trembled greatly, they trembled truly, they 
swayed mightily, they tottered for-sooth. From heaven a lovely voice 
was heard, on earth a lovely voice was also heard. In the middle 
realm of the air there appeared a shining light. We ask, what 
means this ? (The Yo were very wroth ?). 

Fol. 31b At that time, many beings from hell,* Yi-dags (pretas), beasts, 
men, IHa-ma-yin (asuras) and gods, a very great number of beings 
from the three realms, were led to perfection (Sa/is-rgyas). When 
/. 2gShen-rab's attendants * and those remaining behind perceived this, 
some made circumambulations around the teacher, some presented 
divine greetings , some offered up flowers , some fastened tokens 
/. 3 of good luck, some performed ablutions, * some sacrificed food to 
the gods, some beat the drums, some played on the tambourine, 
and some blew the shell-horns. Then the brahman spake to the 
teacher: “Oh teacher gShen-rab, not one of us, the heroes of 
/. 4 [thy] followers,* has attained perfection. Through what virtue has 
it come to pass, that the beings of the three worlds have found it ? 
How have they attained perfection ? Through what error have [we] 
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remained behind?* Oh teacher, if that be so, then there is neither / 5 
virtue nor sin in works then there is neither future nor past in time, 
then there is neither high nor low in space ! ” The teacher answered : 

“That is so. * Those are the beings not yet redeemed by the former/. 6 
teacher gTo-rgy al-y e-mkhyend l When that teacher departed from the 
misery of this world, he uttered a magic formula and prayed ; „When 
I shall have departed from this misery, [another] teacher* will arise, Fol. 32 a 
in whom the thoughts of this my glowing love will spring up. As soon as 
ye behold his face, ye beings shall attain perfection!” Thus he 
spake, and [what now has come to pass] is the mighty power of that prayer. 

Those remaining behind to the last are such as have not yet been/. 2 
cleansed from [their] iniquities, or whom the teacher’s prayer has 
not reached, or those who, after spurring one another on to evil 
deeds, have migrated hither from other kingdoms of the world.” 

Thus on the first day the beings whom the prayer had reached /. 3 
were led to perfection. 

Then, on the second day, the kingdoms of the world trembled once 
more, they trembled greatly, they tottered, they tottered greatly.* On earth /. 4 
was heard a lovely voice. In the heavens many shining lights appeared. 

The teacher gTo-rgy al-y e-mkhyend had bequeathed a vast and deep 
doctrine to the kingdoms of the world, relics, precious ashes, images z 5 
100 OOO fold writings; (or: the book \iBum-sde), and pictures of 
those gone to bliss. The images [now] flew away like birds, the 
relics fled like silk spread out [in the wind] ; * the writings vanished, /. 6 
as when one wipes off a shell.. — dMu-rgyal-them-pa-skas and Phya- 
za-haii- abraii-\ma\ both, offered a sacrifice that evening to gShen-rab 
in ’ Ol-mo-hm-rihs . At midnight, in the rock-cave at Sen -ge-rgy ‘ab-snol 
* the black devil Xam-rje was redeemed. In the morning [they Fol. 32b 
all] attained perfect bliss (Sahs-rgyas) on the summit of mount gYnii- 
druh-dgu-brtsegs. 

Then spake king [ Thod-dkar\ concerning gShen-rab's father, 

[i. e. himself], his mother, the brahman, the three groups of followers 
and the [other] remaining ones:* “Is the time for this prince’s teaching/. 2 
not yet come? Has he come at an evil hour? Is the field for his 
conquests too small ? Is it yet too soon [for him] to ascend the 
throne ? What is this ? 

Father and mother, who are the veil of his body, * 

The brahman, the hero among his escort, / 3 


23 
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The multitudes gathered around [his] word, 

Of them all not one is redeemed, 

[Whereas :] Who not among all the beings of the three realms ? 
l - 4 My ancient* father 1 and my old mother, 

The relics, the writings, the images 1 2 
Have obtained liberation. This occurrence, 

Hast thou discerned it, oh brahman ? How can we comprehend ? 

/ 5 Enquire thereof through gShen-rab !” Thus he spake. * The 
brahman replied: “ Oh rGyal-bon-Thod-dkar. I dwell on the earth of 
rebirths. [My] understanding is small. Although I may discern 
some things, yet this I know not!” Whilst he addressed gShen-rab 
I. 6 himself, * gShen-rab sent from the summit of the sun a royal greeting 
to the king, his father and mother. Then the perfected multitude 
of attendants made circumambulations around gShen-rab, presented 
divine greetings, performed ablutions and offered up sacrifices. 

Fol. 33a Then said the brahman: * ‘ Oh prince and teacher gShen-rabl 
Is this not the time for thy teaching? Hast thou come at an evil 
hour? Is the field for thy conquests too small? Is it yet too soon 
2 [for thee] to ascend the throne ? 

Father and mother, the veil of [thy] body, 

The brahman, the hero among thy escort, 

The believing multitude, 

Of them all is not one redeemed, 

How is it that the others are redeemed?” 

1. 3 Thereupon * the teacher gShen-rab replied: “This is for me the 
time of teaching and this is the sign, that it is so: The people for 
/. 4 whom the teacher gTo-rgyal-ye-mkhend prayed* have attained per- 
fection. The traces of the doctrine taught [by him] have disappeared 
like a shell wiped or the spread out silk [carried away by the wind]. 
The propagator of that teaching, my ancestor, the pupil of dMu- 
I. 5 rgyal-them-pa-skas, and the* grand-mother Phya-xa-nah-'abrah-ma, 
have both brought offerings to me in the evening; at noon, the 
black devil Nam-rje was freed, and in the morning, [they all] attained 
perfect redemption. All these results are a further trace of gTo- 
rgyaP. s teaching. But that they attained perfection as soon as they 


1 dMu-rgyal-them-pa-skas 

- understood as living beings. 
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beheld my * face, [signifies] : At one time two teachings do not appear. 1. 6 
Therefore it is [now] my time for appearing. This is the time for 
[my] coming. * 

That I decided to come, however, just when the beginning of the Fol. 33 b 
year passes-away, signifies that I shall zealously convert the beings 
and spread the doctrine in the correct way. That I have decided 
to come at the beginning of the months, in the first month of spring, /. 2 
[signifies that I], shall accomplish the “twelve deeds” in the kingdoms 
of the world according to their signification. Therefore have I decided 
to come at the beginning of the twelve months, in the first month 
of spring. That I come on the best of days, on the 15 th , [means, 
that I] come * to follow the track of the distinguished period of the /. 3 
former teachers, together with the secret of the month and the ful- 
ness of the best (of all religions). That I come with the hero of 
the stars, the [house of the moon] rGyal-gyi-ru, [signifies that I] 
come with five devils whom [my] power has overcome, * in order to/. 4 
subdue the world through my glory. That I come at the pre- 
eminent hour, in the early morning, [signifies that] as the sun 
rises after dawn, after my coming many incarnations shall issue 
from my body, that shall seek the welfare of the living beings. The/. 5 
realm of my conquests is not small, but vast. My kingdom is the 
wide earth (world) among the three thousand worlds. The hour for 
ascending the throne * is come. When one year has passed, when /. 6 
twelve months, or 360 days, or 720 half-days are gone, and when 
body, word and spirit are born, the throne will be ascended. * 

As already said, it is on the morning of the third day. The field Fol. 34 a 
of my conquests, the beings whose shades are to be cleansed, are 
ye, the beings assembled* at Ol-mo-luii-rihs. * Tomorrow at noon, /. 2 l 3 
’ Ol-mo will be evacuated, and not one more will be left! It is certain 
that ye will obtain liberation from the transmigration of the soul!” 

When gShen-rab had spoken these words, his father, * his mother, /. 4 
the brahman, and their retinue, rejoiced exceedingly, made circum- 
ambulations, offered divine greetings and flowers. Then spake the 
mother Myiphyi-lha-phyi-yo-phyi-rgyal-zhad-ma to her son gShen-rab-. 

“If in ’ Ol-mo-luh-rins, the lofty spot, l.y 

Of us, the redeemed beings, 

Not one will be left, because tomorrow we all attain supreme 
felicity (sans-rgyas), 
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With whom wilt thou, oh prince, stay' alone? 

1. 6 Should not then from out of the lofty place, the town of Lah-lih, 
From the court of king Sa-la residing there, 

One or two boys come to thee?” 

The son spake to his mother: 

“ Oh peerless mother princess, who thou my body and soul 
maturedst, 

• 34 t> I seek not for trifles; it would be sad, if the world should not 
be redeemed! 

Like the Saltwater-Lake, the heart of the streams, 

At first pure, by degrees disappeareth, 
l. 2 So this multitude shall 

Tomorrow be freed, and this country once more become empty. 
Those who list to the Bon's true magic-power 
Will be like a cloud in the evening. 


Fol. 


l- 3 Oh peerless mother, * who from love of thy heart hast spoken 
of bringing two helpers. 

From out of my spirit will arise the incarnation [called] gSas- 
bu-rma-lo-skyin-gyi-ral-ka-can, and from out of my word the in- 
carnation called gSas-bu-g Yu-lo-ral-ka-can.“ Then, in seating himself 
/. 4 on the svastika-throne * in unparalleled manner, he said to his father 
and mother: “In three years, after having arranged every thing with 
father and mother, I shall go to the city of Laii-hh to bathe in the 
l. 5 lake and present [my] greetings to king Sa-la. For this I ask per- 
/. Emission! * When he had asked for this, his father and mother fully 
agreed. 

In the evening, father, mother and the rest of his surroundings 
35a brought offerings to gShen-rab in Phar-po-so-brgyad :* at midnight, in the 
rock-cave of Seh-ge-rgyab-s?iol, the demon (Srin-po) Mo-traii-kha-chen 
l. 2 was vanquished, and * in the morning [they all] were redeemed on 
the summit of mount gYuh-druh-dgu-brtsegs without any one being 
/. 3 left over. * 

/. 4 This is the third chapter * of the precious Summary of the Word 
/. 5 in the Tantra gZer-tnyig, called: “The Birth of gShen-rab.” 
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AN OLD-RAJASTHANI TALE 

EDITED AND TRANSLATED 
By CHARLOTTE KRAUSE 


PREFACE 

The text edited below deals with the story of young Naci- 
ketas, who, cursed by his father, visited the world of Yama, and 
afterwards returned, safe and sound, to our earth. 

What we have before us, is but a modern recension of this 
well-known old apocalyptic legend, the history of which 
can, by means of the so-called “Brahmanda-Purana-recension” (edit- 
ed by Belloni Filippi), of the older recensions of the Varaha-Purana 
and Mahabharata, be traced back through about two and a half 
thousand years as far as time-honoured Kathopanisad and even more 
time-honoured Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 11,8, iff.), whereas, on the 
other hand, it can be followed down to the recent Hindi tale “Can- 
dravatl athava Nasiketopakhyana”, which, in the beginning of the last 
century, Sadala Misra composed as a standard of modern Hindi prose. 

But interesting as our text may be with regard to its literary 
antecedents, and attractive as the development of its matter through- 
out so many centuries, and in so various stages may be to the student, 
all this would never justify the bringing out of a critical edition and 
an exact interpretation. For the recension represented here and by 
the parallel text partly edited by Tessitori is but a short abstract of 
a source closely akin to the so-called "Brahmanda-Purana-recension”, 
and its literary value is only small. 
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Much more valuable is our text from the linguistic point of view. 
For, written in rather an archaic shape of a modern Indian vernacular, 
and handed down in a good old MS. exactly dated, it allows us 
tostudyacertainearlierstage of development of a cer- 
tain modern Indian dialect. 

The importance of this argument is clear, if we remember that 
nothing is known of the time when, and the manner in which the 
old Pracrits have been transformed into the different later vernacu- 
lars, and as little is known of the nature and causes of the motive 
powers that governed this development. SaurasenI, e. g., forms the 
genitive by adding the case-termination -assa, derived from Skr. -asja, 

and, as the latter, amalgamated with the noun into one single word, 

/ 

e.g. devassa. Modern Hindi again, a descendant of SaurasenI, adds 
the particle -ka, which, being derived from an old - kiaa , shows, by 
the preservation of the initial k, that it was never felt as a “termina- 
tion”, but remained a separate “particle” (cp. Sir George Grierson’s 
statements, “Linguistic Survey of India”, Vol. IX, Part II. on p. 328): 
e. g. deva ka. Quite different, according to Sir George Grierson ( 1 . c.), 
was the fate of the old - karaii , by means of which the genitive was 
formed in Western Rajasthani: its development to modern -ro proves, 
by the elision of the k, that it has, in the course of time, become a 
real “case-ending”, as in devaro. We have only the first and the 
last step of this change before us. We do not know when, why, and 
how the main part of the old inflectional system was aban- 
doned, in favour of the new agglutinative one, by Hindi 
and the other Aryan languages of the “Central Circle” (by Gujarati 
and Rajasthani with the exception of the genitive and dative), nor 
do we know when, why, and how the languages of the “Outer Circle”, 
as well as Gujarati and Western Rajasthani in the case of the geni- 
tive and dative, came to proceed even farther, and began to deve- 
lop a second synthetical system ofdeclension and con- 
j ugation. 

Another unsolved problem is why and when the vast stores of 
more or less late tatsamas and tadbhavas were introduced 
into the modern dialects, driving out their old Pracrit equivalents, that 
had been developed by manifold early phonological changes, so that 
e. g. (Beames, “Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Langua- 
ges of India”, Vol. I, 1872, p. 14) “Hindi has rat, rag, nag art, gaj 
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for Skr. ratri, raga, ndgart, gaja, where Pracrit has only rat, raa, 
naari , gad' . Thus, we have, on the one hand, the pure, regularly 
developed Pracrit dialects, and on the other hand, the modern ver- 
naculars with their enormous mass of words newly borrowed from 
Skr., but we know nothing whatever of the causes of those inno- 
vations. 

It is evident that problems of that kind can only be 
solved by means of critical editions of well preserved 
and exactly dated texts, together with thorough inve- 
stigations of their peculiarities. A series of such mo- 
nographs treating texts of different ages and dialects 
will finally lead to a truly historical grammar of the Indian 
languages. In spite of all that has been done by Beames ( 1 . c.), 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar (“Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit 
and the Derived Languages Delivered in 1 877”, ed. by Shridhar R. 
Bhandarkar, Bombay 1914), andTessitori (“Notes on the Grammar 
of the Old Western Rajasthani with Special Reference to Apabhramga 
and to Gujarati and Marwari”, Indian Antiquary Vol.XLIII, Part. DXLff.), 
we are yet far from such an achievement, because their researches 
were based on but incidentally chosen and in themselves insufficient 
materials. 

In the following study it has therefore been my principal aim 
to correctly edit and interpret my text, subordinating 
the treatmentof all other questions and problems under 
this point of view. The chapter on grammar as well as the vo- 
cabulary are therefore merely descriptive and without an attempt 
of comparison. Equivalents from the modern vernaculars, or from 
Skr. or Pracr., etc., have, consequently, only been cited as a means 
of control. 

In terminology, I have generally followed the use of the L. 
S., which must, for many years to come, be our leader in alb studies 
concerning modern Indian dialects. In transcription, however, 
I could not persuade myself to try to follow the system of Sir George 
Grierson, who necessarily aims at an exact rendering of all possible 
shades of pronunciation occuring in his (modern!) texts. With a text 
like ours, such a course would be impossible. For 1) we do not 
know the general linguistic character of the text: that is, 
we cannot say for certain to which subdivision of Rajasthani it 
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more especially belongs. If it were, e. g., written in a ThalP-dialect 
— as I suppose it really is (cp. p. 362) — the old unstressed final a 
would still be audible (as it often is in modern Thai!: cp. Linguistic 
Survey Vol. IX, Part II, p. 109), and, therefore, “inherent a” would 
have to be expressly transcribed in many cases in which it is mute 
(or nearly mute) in every other modern (!) Rajasthani-dialect. 2) But 
even i f the dialectal origin of our text were proved beyond a doubt, i t 
would be a petitio principii to assume all the phonetic 
peculiarities of a modern vernacular to have existed 
in an old one already, the special phonetic character of which 
has yet to be found out. Thus, the values of Tf, and ^rt, ^fr, of 
q, of anusvara etc. in earlier texts are not yet exactly known, nor do 
we know where and when e. g., “inherent a” means a kind of 
svarabhakti-vowel or a remnant of an old unstressed a respectively, 
or is mute 2 . 3) Several words (especially names of hells: cp. 
VII 83 Note) are, in the MS., given in so corrupted forms 
that sometimes neither their meaning can be guessed at, nor their Skr. 
(or other) equivalents ascertained, nor yet their proper phonetic shape. 
4) In some propernames {e. g., popular 

etymology may have exercised an influence, but we do 
not know how far, nor whether on their actual pronunciation or merely 
on their spellings (cp. the name of the hero and its explanation in 
adhyaya 1—2!). 

Transcription, in the following study, is, therefore, 
merely used as a substitute for the nagari-letters of 
the original, without regard to the solution of phonetic problems 
(such as the questions of “inherent a”, or of anusvara-mark, or of 
q, etc.) 2 : written “inherent a” is consequently always represented by 
a printed a, anusvara always rendered by q always by sa; q 
by va; q, as usual, by ca; W by cka. Spellings like “Xasaketari 
Katha", “Gamgd", “ Uravamsi ” ought, therefore, not to be too offen- 
sive to the reader used to the present Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 
and their phonetics. 

1 /. e., ‘'Western MarvarT”. 

2 Questions which, according to my opinion, cannot be finally decided without a 
thorough investigation of the general phonetic character of numerous similar texts. As 
to the methods to be employed here, it may suffice to refer e. g., to Professor Sievers’ 
treatment of the relations between Otfrid’s spelling and phonology in "Aufsatze zur 
Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte f W. Braune’’, Dortmund 1920, p. 148 fif. 
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From this system of transliteration, I have deviated only on 
p. 19 • — 23, where rendering a portion of my text in juxtaposition with 
Tessitori’s, I accommodated my transliteration to that of Tessitori. 
Quotations, of course, retain the transliterations of the respective authors. 

The below study, together with a Grammar and a Glossary, but 
without the Translation, was accepted, in June 1923, as a “Habilitations- 
schrift” by the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Leipzig, and 
has been published, in that shape, as a separate booklet, under the title 
of “Nasaketarl Katha, an Old-RajasthanI Tale, Edited 
with Notes, a Grammar, and a Glossary by Charlotte Krause”, 
Leipzig 1924, Asia-Verlag. 

All references to the chapter on Grammar as well as to the 
Glossary refer to that separate publication. 

Leipzig, November 7 th 1923 


Charlotte Krause. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

a 

= adjective 

Ab. 

= the Sanskrit text of Naunidhirama’s Saroddhara in 
the German translation of Emil Abegg “Der Preta- 
kalpa des Garuda-Purana”, Berlin und Leipzig 1921 

adv. 

= adverb 

Ap. 

= Apabhramsa 

Beames 

= see p. 4 

BeFi 

= the Skr. text edited by Belloni Filippi under the title 
“11 Nasiketopakhyanam” Firenze 1902 

bel. to 

= belonging to 

Bhav. 

= Bhavisatta Kahavon Dhanavala. Eine JainaLegende 
in Apabhramsa, herausg. von Hermann Jacobi 
(AKBAW., ph.-ph. &h. Kl., XXIX. Band, 4), Miinchen 
1918 

comp. 

= compound 

Gu. 

= Gujarati 

He. 

= Professor Hertel’s Glossary of Old Gujarati (MS.) 

Hem., Des. 

= Hemacandra, Deslnamamala 

Hertel, “Pancatantra’ 

’ = Johannes Hertel, Das Pancatantra. Seine Geschichte 
und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig und Berlin 1914 

Hi. 

= Hindi 

Ho. 

= Hindostani 

indep- 

= independently 

Jaip. 

= Jaipurl 

L. S. 

= Linguistic Survey of India, collected and edited by 
Sir Geroge Grierson, Vol. IX, Part II 

L. S., st. w., No. 

= resp. number of the “List of Standard Words and 
Sentences in Rajasthani” in L. S., p. 304 ff. 

Marw. 

= Marwarl 

Mew. 

= Mewatl 

Molesworth 

= A Dictionary, Marathi and English, Compiled by 
I. T. Molesworth, Bombay 1857 

n. p. 

= nomen proprium 

Pc. V. 

= Panchakhyanavarttika: see p. 363 
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Platts = A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English by John 
T. Platts, London 1884 
p. p. =past participle 
p. pres. = present participle 
Pkr. = Prakrit 

p. w. = Sanskrit-Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, bearbeitet von Otto 
Bohtlingk. 

Raj. — Rajasthani 

San. = Sanatkumaracaritam, herausg. von Hermann Jacobi 

(ABAW., ph.-ph. & h. Kl., XXXI. Band 2), Miinchen 1921 
Sb. = Suvabahuttarlkatha (Hertel’s copy of the text which he has treated 
in “Festschrift fiir Ernst Windisch”, Leipzig 1914, p. i38ff.) 

Si =the text of "Nasaketari Katha” of the MS. described on p. 357 

Te =the text of “Nasaketari Katha” partly edited by Tessitori: see p. 363 

Tisdall=A Simplified Grammar of the Gujarati Language by Clair Tisdall, 
London 1892 
ts. =tatsama 

V. P. =“The Varaha Purana, ed. by Pandit Hrishikesa Sastri, Calcutta 
1893” (B. I.) 

— =a word under discussion is to be repeated with inclusion of the 
last syllable. 

o =a word under discussion is to be repeated with the exception 
of the last syllable 




INTRODUCTION 




I. THE MANUSCRIPT 


Our “Nasaketarl Katha” is contained in the MS. fully de- 
scribed by Hertel on p. 51 f. of his “Pancatantra”: I refer to 
this description more essentially, as I have not been able to see the 
Ms. myself. My text is edited from an earlier copy of the original, 
made by Professor Hertel. and kindly placed at my disposal. 

The colophon runs as follows: “Written by Sivavarddhana in 
Jaitarana, on the first day of the dark fortnight of Bhadra, of the 
samvat-year 1786”, i. e., in August-September 172 9 A. D. The 
situation of Jaitarana, even if known, could not help to define the 
home of the copyist, as the latter was ("see Hertel 1 . c.) a Jain 
monk, and Jain monks are known to migrate from place to place. 
Sivavarddhana’s colophons of our Nasaketarl Katha, of “Hitopadesa- 
pamcakhyamna” (cp. Hertel 1 . c.). of Suvabahuttarl Katha (cp. Hertel, 
“Festschrift fur E. Windisch”, Leipzig 1914, p. 138 ff), and other texts, 
show two grammatical peculiarities also characteristic of the language 
of the text itself, and therefore treated below (p. 358): viz. the genitive 
in -ro, - rl , and the third person pres, indie, of the verb substantive chat. 

The spelling shows the manner common to devanagarl MSS. 
of modern vernacular texts coming from North-Western India: the 
old compound letters are generally avoided; virama is never written 
(cp. spellings as hoy a, asatari, aganaparasaua, vandsapati etc., and see 
p. 349 and 350; vocalic r replaced by vowel + r. or r + vowel ; 
anusvara used to mark the different nasal consonants as well as vowel- 
nasalizations, and often put without having any etymological value 
(cp. spellings as Uravanisi, addhimko). Other peculiarities are: the 
use of for -q and ; of for and 35 (cp. Hertel, “Indische Er- 
zahler” VI, p. 185, note 1); of a different type for ^ (^> does not 
occur); of the letter which Sir George Grierson transcribes by “ d ” 

Asia Major, Apr -Oct. 1924 24 
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(L. S., p. 20) for both cerebal consonants “r” as well as “ d ™; of for T[; 
of a special different type for jha , also occurring in combination with 
of a special type for for (see Jacobi in his edition of the 
Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, Leipzig 1879, p. 19, foot-note); and some 
special combinations of letters, such as (besides if), etc. 

All such peculiarities of spelling have been retained in my edition, 

as far as possible; also a kind of kolon employed by the copyist as 

a general mark of punctuation. 

/ 

The wording of Sivavarddhana’s text is good and complete, 
and almost free from blunders. The copyist has even probably 
well preserved the linguistic features of his original, as all 
the various texts contained in his Ms. — Professor Hertel told me so — are 
each truly rendered in their respective different (North-Western) dialects. 

(As to literal faithfulness, some passages seem to show that he 
has slightly deviated from the original: such as I, 14 — 15 [cp. Te 
and Si IV, 43!], I, 37—44, or IV, 34 [see note].) 

The numerous glosses received into the text, show that the 
source of Sivavarddhana was not the archetype. 

II. THE LANGUAGE OF THE TEXT 
« 

1. THE VERNACULAR TEXT 
a) Accidence 

The grammatical forms of our text offer the main characteristics 
of Modern Rajasthani (described by Sir George Grierson, “Lin- 
guistic Survey of India”. Vol. IX, Part II), as in various agreements 
not only in the general paradigms of the inflection of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs, and in the absence of the neuter gender; even the 
shapes of the single classes of pronouns and the way of forming the 
past of transitive verbs are essentially the same. 

But we cannot say for certain to which of the various Rajasthani 
dialects the language of our text more especially belongs, as it does 
not fully coincide with any of the dialects treated in the L. S. 
Thus, the genitive in -ro, -ri, the nominative of the pronoun of the 
first person hunt, and the imperfect tense formed by combining the 
pres. part, with the past of the verb substantive are characteristic of 
Modern Marwarl and Modern MalvI. A future tense like 
marasl occuring in singular as well as in plural (Modern Marwarl 
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knowing only the singular) and the formation hoya of the present of 
the root ho are peculiar to Modern Jaipur!. Other features are 
found in Modern Mar war! only, such as the accusative-dative in 
rai , the infinitive in ->ta, the two adverbial participles in -dm. On 
the other hand, the third person present of the verb substantive chai 
occurs in Modern Jaipur!, and, in the shape che also in Nimadi 
and certain subdialects of Marwari, /.<?., in the Dhataki Thai! 
of Jaisalmer, in Siroh! and Bikaneri, whereas the past tho. tin occurs 
in Malvi, Ahirwatl, Nimadi, and the Siroh! and Thai! subdia- 
le c t s of Marwari. 

And, finally, there are a few grammatical forms now only appear- 
ing in dialects adjacent to the territory of Rajasthan!, such as the 
sporadic Gujarati genitive in -no, - nt , the Gujarati conjunctive par- 
ticiple in -i, or the Bundeli and Hindi forms mo-, to- of the pro- 
nouns of the first and second person singular (with the -nai accusa- 
tive), whereas forms like the sporadic accusative in -nu, a pronomi- 
nal formation like titarai , etc., have no modern equivalents at all. 

But apart from such sporadic forms, or heterogeneous peculiari- 
ties, the main store of the grammatical forms point towards Mar- 
war, and, within Marwar, towards the territory of Jaisal- 
mer, if we may judge from the short specimens given in the L. S. 

A number of characteristics of our text point to an earlier 
stage of linguistic development: e. g., the distinction between 
the locative in -at and that in -e and -i (the former being confin- 
ed to strong, the latter to weak nouns, whereas the modern verna- 
culars have dropped the i-lo'cative, and employ the forms in -e and -at 
promiscuously, but only with strong nouns); or the formation of the 
present and imperative of vowel-stems. In our text, the lat- 
ter are not yet reduced (as in the modern dialects) to a uniform type, 
but still show the following formations: 

The case-ending added to the stem i) without any modification 
as with consonant-stems: jau, nau\ 2) the vowel of the stem becom- 
ing a semi-vowel: dynm , dyo; 3) a semi-vowel being developed: 
javai ; 4) the stem itself being, if possible, modified by the latter: 
dlyai, huvai-, and 5) there are even some remnants of the old Pra- 
crit forms which had been regularly developed out of the Sanskrit 
paradigms, such as jay a from Pracr. jdi from Skr. ydti; de from Pracr. 
dei from Skr. dadatr, hoya from Pracr. hoi from Skr. bhavati. 

24* 
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Of these types, the first has been generalized throughout Modern 
Rajasthani with regard to the first person singular, as e. g., hourn, 
jaunt , whereas, in the other persons, Modern Marwari has generalized 
the third, as e. g., hovai , javai, most of the other Rajasthani dialects, 
however, the fifth, cp. e. g., Jaipur! jay; of the second type, only the 
Jaipur! forms of the imperative plural dyo and lyo have been preser- 
ved as special “irregularities”. 

Of past participles, our text, similarly, shows the parallel 
types diyo (and lntinvd) and ayo (and joyo), of which the latter sur- 
vives in Modern Marwari. Of the types humto , jato and jdvato of 
the pres, part., the latter has been carried through in Marwari (with 
the exception of the ‘ irregular” koto), the second in the other modern 
dialects. In the modern Thai! dialect spoken in Jaisalmer, also the 
root ho forms a “regular” pres. part, hovato. 

These verbal stems ending in vowels show the interesting 
phenomenon of the final -va which we have e. g., in our avato , 
javai, huvai etc., and which originally (like the ya in dlyai etc.) 
was a sort of glide, becoming, in the course of time, an 
element of inflection, nay even of stem-formation, as in 
Modern Marwari, Nlmadi, and, partly, in Jaipur!, too (cp. e. g., the 
shape of the stem a, or ava resp. in the different dialects, L. S., st. 
w. No. 80). Whereas, in our text, this -va is still absent before most 
terminations beginning with a consonant (as e. g, /ei.ia\nai\, daia{/uira\). 
it has been generalized throughout the modern paradigms (the cor- 
responding forms of which are levatia, devana). 

b) Syntax 

The chief characteristic of Modern Rajasthani syntax, 
viz. the mixture of the Hindi and Gujarati impersonal construction of 
the transitive verb, is peculiar also to our text: cp. what has been 
said below in § 34, iv of our grammar. In the formation of reflexive 
verbs by uro, our text agrees with Modern Marwari (cp. grammar 
5 32). But whereas, in the latter dialect, the root raha always adds 
a negative sense to a preceding pres, part., (as e. g., gato raha no “not 
to sing”, (cp. L. S. p. 29), it has, in our text, kept its old meaning 
“to remain” (cp. e. g. XII, 29 sadal bhamata rahai “they remain con- 
stantly roaming”). Another difference between the modern vernacular and 
the language of our Nasaketari Katha appears in the treatment of the 
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attributive adjective, which, if qualifying a noun in the locative or 
agent, commonly coincides with the latter throughout Modern Raja- 
sthani, in opposition to what has been stated in our § 24, 1, c (see 
also L. S. p. 7). 

c) Phonology 

Most of the (spelling, or rather) phonological 1 phenomena observ- 
able in our Nasaketarl Katha, are common to several groups 
of vernaculars, as shown by a comparison with the materials given 
in Beanies' Comparative Grammar: as e. g., the fact that the vowels 
<7, i, and 1 1, that long and short vowels interchange; that cerebrals 
are substituted for dentals: mediae for tenues; h for aspiratae; j - for 
s, and in some cases also for s; the arbitrary vowel-nasalizations; the 
substitution of j for v; i for final -in; the dropping of final f; the 
substitution of k/i for s; the dropping of medial k and t; the numerous 
assimilations in consonantal groups; the development of svarabhakti- 
vowels, of a prothetic a before ,\\ and of various glides, and other 
changes of more or less frequent occurring. 

The frequent dropping of h (before all in the aspiratae of younger 
tadbhavas), however, especially agrees with Modern Marwari and 
Eastern Rajasthani (cp. L. S.. p. 20 and 33). But the other 
phonological characteristics of Modern Rajasthani do not occur (such 
as the confusion of c , c/i, and s), whereas e and ai, 0 and au are only 
occasionally interchanged. 

The substitution of gv for jii agrees with Modern Gujarati. 
Besides, there are. in our text, some special peculiarities, such 
as the substitution of dentals for cerebrals, aspiratae for mediae, and 
even tenues for mediae, and of b and bh for v. 

d) Vocabulary 

In the vocabulary, it was impossible to compare Modern 
Rajasthani throughout, oiling to the absence of materials available. 
With regard to the sense of the individual words. I have chiefly 
depended on dictionaries of Modern Gujarati, in many cases 
also of Hindi. HindostanI, and Marathi, all these languages 
in most cases offering homonymous, or nearly homonymous, equiva- 
lents. Some results could only be obtained by tracing certain words 

i Cp. p. 350, note 2. 
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directly back to Skr., Prakr. , Persian, or Arabian. For 
information about the words marked, in the below glossary, by He., 
I am indebted to the Old Gujarati glossary of Professor 
Her tel, which has been at my disposal. 

A comparison of our vocabulary with the “Lists of Standard 
Words” of Rajasthani in the L. S., shows certain agreements with 
different groups of Rajasthani dialects at the same time, 
as e. g., with regard to 1 ek, tin, chyar, pack, das, pachas, hft, mart), 
tu, tu, tharo, hat , mudo, akh, kan, jtbh, pet, loh, sonO, rupo, bap , ma, 
bhal, minakh, lugal, balak, betl, pa/.a, ghar, ghord, gay, gadhd, pakheru, 
ja, kha, a, mar, mar, de, itpar, kanat, agai, paili, pachhai, kuii. kdi, 
phi, pa>i, haya, bhalo, ftcho. On the other hand, there are some 
agreements with single dialects only, as e. g., with Marwarl in the 
case of the words doy, hetdi, ndt, bahu, und (ro), jim, jal, with Thai! 
in the case of chha, o, manas, and with M a 1 v i in the case of ublio re, 
with several Rajasthani dialects except Marwarl and Thali in the 
words ag, dur , kyu. In some cases, words of our text appear, in the 
above lists, in different shapes: cp. our tu, turn with a short u, hatha 
and mumdho with aspiratae, our bahin, etc. 

Certain younger tadbhavas and tats a mas may be registered 
as characteristic features of our text (cp. e. g., pita, mata, devata, putra, 
asatrl, tatha, agna, etc.) in opposition to Grierson's lists. 

e) General Result 

We have seen that the grammatical forms as well as syntax, 
phonology and vocabulary of our Nasaketarl Katha show distinct 
characteristics of the modern language of Marwar. Of the different 
modern Marwari dialects, it seems to be closest akin to the Thai! as 
spoken in the territory ofjaisalmer, as far as our materials 
admit of comparison. 

On the other hand, we have seen that a number of peculiarities 
distinctly point towards an earlier stage of linguistic deve- 
lopment. 

The heterogeneous linguistic features occurring in our text, such 
as certain agreements with Gujarati, Western Hindi, etc., cannot be 


I give the “standard words” without changing the transcription of the L. S. 
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elucidated without comparing similar texts (written in earlier modern 
vernaculars). But as thorough monographs of such texts do not yet 
exist, such an attempt would go beyond the intentions of this study. 

2. THE SANSKRIT PASSAGES 

The few Skr. passages occurring (I, 2—5; XIII, i; 3; XV, i; 
ii; XVII, i; XVIII, 1; 18; 19; and the final passages of the adhya- 
yas) show peculiarities similar to those of the Skr. stanzas contained 
in "Pancakhyanavarttika” (cp. Hertel’s edition in “Sachsische For- 
schungsinstitute in Leipzig, Forschungsinstitut ftir Indogermanistik, 
Indische Abteilung, No. 3'’, and Hertel’s Preface). The usual spelling 
(sometimes also the phonology) of the vernacular, have 
here been carried over to the Sanskrit passages, the 
language of which is very bad, and abounds in grammatical 
forms taken from the former. It is, therefore, often difficult 
to say, whether we have to deal with corruptions, or phonologically 
exact spellings of what was really spoken. Consequently, I have 
restricted myself to correcting manifest blunders, and, if necessary, 
giving explanations in the notes. Into the glossary, these hybrid 
forms have not been received. 

III. TESSITORPS TEXT 

The parallel Rajasthani Nasaketarl Katha of the 
Florentine MS. Pav. 759, could only be utilized as far as edited 
by Tessitori (Rivista degli Studi Orientali, Vol. VI, Fasc. I, p. 1 13 ffi): 
viz. for the three first and for part of the fourth adhyaya. I have, 
therefore, restricted myself to referring to variants of special im- 
portance. 

The relationship of the two texts I have tried to illu- 
strate by a list of parallel passages, retaining Te in the transcription 
of its editor, and accommodating my own to that as far as possible. 
(Viz.: anusvara I have transcribed by in, without regard to its various 
phonetical values: (see p. 358) and ^ft with ai and au, whereas 

Tessitori marks differences of modern pronunciation. A difference 
between d and d l could not be marked, as our MS. has only one 
letter for both.) 


1 = and “r ' ’ of the L. S. 
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Si. 

I. rasesvara baitha chai |' 4 
tike pina [ eka rasesvara] namma 
Uddlaka-ji |' 3 
Vrahma-jl-ro putra j ‘ 6 
mo to rasesvara | 17 
delux-ro damanahara | 18 
veda sastm-uo jciiunanahdra j 19 
tiiia-ro di'mma chai | 20 

tathai bija pina bhald bhald rases- 
vara rahai chai | 21 

ajayaba kiwi j a van a chai | 22 


ghaiia inora ciinkora koyala sarasa 
aneka paiiiseruin jiva rahai chai \ 13 

tiiia-rai a (raw a Pipalada rasesvara 
ay a | 24 

aya-nai gusati karl j 2S 

itard-mai Pipalada rasesvara dltho j 
ja astrl nahl j 20 
tarai Lddlaka-jl-nai puchiyo | 27 
walulraja thdmrai astrl nahl i * 8 
so kisai vdstai j 29 
tarai Uddlaka-ji holly a | 3 ° 
mat tapasya vramacarl thakai kivi 
chai \ 3 1 

tarai Pipalada-jl kahyo | 32 
vivaha karo '• 33 

astrl vina agnahotrl na huvai | 34 
pina pitradevata caina pavai nahi \ 35 


Te. 

cka rasesara Udalaka ndmai j 

tikdu Uramd-ji-ro putra 
moto tapasl , 
deha-rau damanahara ! 
veda- r a jdnaiiahara 
tiiid-ro utama dframa chai I 
Pipalada 1 as esar a ay a - 
tathai bija pina rasesara bheld rahi 
chai 1 

bohata adara klyo 
ajiliba vana chai 
Gaiiga-ji vahdi chai \ 
pahada ghana chai 
ramanika jdyagd chai 
inora akora sarasa koyala suka 
aneka jmdvara boldi chai 
vana-mi dmbd kelp am ha vrisd 
savanna virajamana disdi chai \ 
tiiia-rdi acrama Pipalada risesara 
dyd chai 

aya-nai Uddlaka-ji-sit gosata karai 
chai 

gosata karatS Pipalada dltho | asa- 
rama-maht asatari nahl 
tarai Lddlaka-ji-nu puchdu 
than asatari nahl 
so kasdi vasatdi 
tarai Uddlaka-ji bollyd 
mhe tapasya vrimacdri-thakd karl 
chai 

tarai Pipalada ka/10 
the saca kaho chai 
pina asatri vinS agauahotra upajdi 
nahl 

pitara devata cena pavai nahl \ 
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Si. 

tarai Udalaka-ji boliya | 3& 
mo-nai kumna parauavdi j 37 
mai to chayasihajara varasa vram- 
Iiacarl thakai tapasya klni | 38 
vale Pipalada-ji boliya | 39 
putra vina kmnlandsa hoya \ 
pitradevata duinsa pavai 
veda kamhai c/iai \*° 

[tarai Udalaka boliya 
mo-nai kumna pa rand vast |« s 
phera Pipalada-ji boliya | 4J 
putra vina kulanasa hoya 
pitradevata dm ns a pavd ’ | 4 ’] 
asatri-nai riiaddnina dlyatn-ro dosa 
lagai nahi j 43 

aganaparasana karasyo to astri 
anjiiasyo | 46 

tarai Udalaka-ji boliya | 47 
mai tapasya klvl c/iai j 48 
dthadamana kiyo c/tai | ** 
tiua-ro nasa host j 5 ° 
phera Pipalada-ji boliya | 51 

thainra mana-mai samdeha upano 
chat to the l iamhaji-nai pucha- 
nai avo | 52 

Vrahma-ji ka/tai so kijyo j 53 
itaro kaha-nai Pipalada-ji dpa-rai 
dframa ay d j 34 

pa c/tai Viszanopaya rasesvara-jl 
raja Janamai-jl-nai ka/tai chai \ 53 
Vddlaka-jl-rl tapa ya-mahe bhamga 
padyo 1 5° 

l da/aka-ji bo/iata soca karat' chai 1 5? 


Te. 

tarai Udalaka-ji boliya \ 
mo-nit km.ia paratiavasi | 
me to bayaslhajara varasa tapasya 
klni chai j 

tarai Pipalada-ji kaho 
putra vina kulanasa host ' 
pitra devata-ja cetta na pavi | 
dukha pavi 


asatri-nu rttadlina diyd-ro dosa/ia 
lagai nahi . 

aganaparavesa karaso to asatrl 
a u as 0 

vale l ddlaka-jl kahi 
m he tapasya kard c/td 
dthadama/ia kard chd 
ti/ia-ro nasa host 
tarai phera Pipaladaji boliya \ 
asatn-mi ritaddna dlyd-ro dosa 
nahi 

ndi thdrdi to mana-mai bitro upajdi 
chai the Vramd-jl-nu pudidu j 

l iramd-ji kai sdu karo 
itaro kahdi-ndi Pipalada-ji apa-ri 
ay ram a gay a 

pasai Visanapaya-jl rdjd Jana- 
me[ja j-ji-mi kahi chai 
Udalaka-rdi tapasyd-mdi bhahga 
paddn 

Udalaka mana-mShdi bo\ha\ta soca 
kardi chai 


mo-nai kanya kuna paranavasi | s 8 
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Si. 

tar at Vrahmd-ji-ro dkyamna kiyo j 59 
Vrahma-jl-kanai jaya-nai astuti kivl 
chai | 60 

hatha joda-nai kahyo | 61 
mdrai [ agramai ] Pipaldda-ji acrama 
aya-nai kahyo j oa 
thamrai astrl nahi | 63 
so aganahotrl na hoy a j° 4 

pitra devata tripat a tia hoy a [ 6 5 
tu astrl diitiia | 66 
turai mai kahyo chai | 67 
tapasya kivl chai | 68 


Te. 

Uddlaka- ji Vrama-ji-kandu gay a 
jaya-ndi ghatti astuta karatta lago | 
Uddlaka Vrantd-ji-tifi kahdi | 
mare asrama Pipaldda rasesara 
dyo tho ; till a md-nu kako 
jo thdrai asatari nahi , 
as at art vind aganahotra upajdi 
nahi \ 

dcva pitra tripata nahi hoya - 
tu asatari dna 
tard ! mdi ka/10 

me tapasya vramasari-thakd kari 
chai ! 


tiua-ro nasa host \ 69 tiua tapasya-ro nasa husi 

tarai Pipalada-ji kahyo | 70 tardi Pipaldda-jl boliyd 

tu Vrahma-ji-nai pucha | 7 ‘ tii Irimha-ji-kandi ja 

i ’rahmd-jl kahai so kijyo j 72 to-nit Vrimha-ji kahdi so karo ! 

tarai ham raja-kanai dyo chu j tardi lift rdja-kandi dyo chft-ji \ 
tarai Vrahma-ji boliyd j 74 tardi Vrimd-ji kalto ; 

thdrai putra paila avast bhdrajya pill putra avast , 

nai bhar}'a pachai avast j ? s pasdi bhdrajya dvasl , 

tarai Uddlaka-jt kahyo \ 79 tardi Uddlaka boliyo 

mai tapasya kivl chai 1 pitd-ji mdi tapasya bohata knrl chdi\ 

tiiia-mai bhatnga padiyo chai \ 77 tina-mi bhatiga padasi 
so raja masakart karo cho | 78 

tarai Vrahma-ji boliyd | 79 tardi Vrimha-jt boliyd 

re putra Vrahntavdyaka mithyd[ta\ re putra titia-mahdi do s ana nahi | 
na hoya | 8 ° 

thdrai Rughavamsart asatri avast 1 * 1 thdrai Rughavamsa-ri asatri avast | 
itaro kahi-nai Vrahma-ji attita- itaro kalti-ndi Vrimhd-ji antara- 
radhydtnna huvd \ i 2 dhyd huva 

Umdalaka-ji pacha ay a |®3 Uddlaka apa-rdi acranta ayo \ 

As these two texts show, their linguistic character is nearly 
identical. Thus, the grammatical peculiarities of p. 358 foil, are 
found in Te too. But besides the accusative in -nai, there occurs 
(and far more frequently) one in "-nd’’ , which is characteristic of 
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Western Manvari and of Thai! of Jaisaimer (cp. L. S. p. no and St. W. 
No. 103), and one in “-»/ 7 ’\ Moreover, a genitive in -ko, -ki appears 
besides that in -ro, - rt , as in Modern Manvari, and the old form 
nau has been replaced by the modern “civit nahT , 

As to syntax, there are no differences, except that the verbs 
of speaking and asking are sometimes construed with the ablative case 
in the Hindl-manner. 

Phonology in most cases agrees with Si. Wherever there are 
differences, Te shows a closer relationship to Modern Manvari. I 
here quote some of the statements of Tessitori’s on p. (5): ‘'I dit- 
tonghi di, du hanno un’ applicazione larghissima. Non solo sostituiscono 
e. o come in: Idi (per le), ddiydi (per devdi); sdu (per so), tikdu (per 
tiko)\ ma perfino a, i, come in: sdiha (per saha ), mdinasa (per manusa), 
sdihaisa (per sa/uisa ), kahdi-ndi (per kaha-ndi), rdihditi (per rahati); 
vdisdi (per visa/), pdita (per pita). Spesso di diventi i, es.: chi (per 
chdi ). mi (per nidi), ri (per rdi), pdvi (per pavdi). Frequentissime 
sono gli scambi di . . ., c, ch e s, come in : ichadi (per isari), dilachd 
(per diiasa), vanica (per vainsa ), c/7 (per .577), sad lay o (per cadhiyo), 
pasdi (per pac/idi), si (per chi = chdi)-, d e r, come in: is ado (per isaro), 
nagadi (per nagart), pardi (per padai A spelling like "cena, peli, 
vrama, case sard' seems likewise to point to a stage of development 
posterior to our WWT, 

Thus, the linguistic character of Te is completely in agreement 
with the younger age of the MS., which, according to Tessitori, 
is dated saravat 185". 

The text itself shows marks of a younger tradition. 
Not only have descriptive passages been amplified (such as 1, 21 ffi; 
II, 14; IV, i; 32, 1), but also have single terms which in the source 
were and in Si are still, somewhat vague or even ambiguous, been 
(in Te) brought into a more concise, but less appropriate shape (such 
as I, 105; or I, 107) k In some cases of disagreement, the reading 
of Si is borne out to be correct by BeFi (see p. 368), whereas that 
of Te, on the contrary, in some cases directly contradicts BeFi: 
(cp. 1, 33 ; 38; 40; 4 6 ; 61 ; 80; II, i) 1 . 

In other respects also, Te is inferior to Si, showing disfigur- 
ations (as I, 76, cp. Si I, 56) k and even heavy corruptions, which 


1 Cp. the respective notes. 
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render the text unintelligible without the aid of Si, or the Sanskrit 
text (as I, 46; 89—91, III, 8 if.) 1 . Elsewhere, Te has inserted absurd 
passages (such as III, 38 ff.) or left out important ones (such as the 
opening passages I, 1 — 13; III, 68 ff.; IV, 29; or the description of 
the battle XII, 32 ff., cp. Tessitori, 1 . c. p. [3])'. 

Besides the numerous glosses that have crept into Si particularly, 
already the common archetype of Si and Te must have 
contained marginal glosses, one of which has been inserted 
into both texts: in Si in the right place, in Te in a wrong one, making 
the whole passage totally unintelligible (cp. I, 90 and note). 

IV. THE MATTER 

As remarked before, the matter and its history will not be dealt 
with in detail here, especially as Belloni Filippi has summarily dis- 
cussed the earlier recensions in his bock “II “Nasiketopakhyanam"” 
(Firenze, 1902). 

BeFi is the only Sanskrit text containing the story of the hero's 
birth, the motif of which Relloni Filippi believes to have been sug- 
gested by the modern form of the name “Nasiketu", into which the 
old name “Naciketas" had been transformed in popular tradition. Of 
this Nasiketopakhyana" (or of a text very closely akin to it), 
our Rajasthani recension, as represented by Si andTe, 
is a very short and rather bad abstract. Cp. the following 
table of contents of Si, compared with that of BeFi: 


Si BeFi 

I History of Uddalaka I 

Candravatl's conception II 1 — 30 

II The repudiation of Candravati and the 

birth of Nasiketu II 30 If.; Ill 1 — 18 

III The exposure of N. by Ch. and his 

adoption by U Ill 19 ft". 

Ch.'s coming to the hermitage of U. . IV 1 — 47 

IV U.’s wooing. His wedding with C. . . IV 48 ff. 

N.'s disobedience and U.'s curse. N.’s 

going to Yama V 


1 Cp. the respective notes. 
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Si BeFi 

V N. visits Yama and Chitragupta ... VI 1 — 25 

VI N. visits the hells and returns home. The 

rsis come and praise him Vl26ff; VII 1 — 8 

VII Questions of the rsis. N. describes the 

city of Yama. Enumeration of the hells VII 9 ff. 

VIII Enumeration of the sinners VIII 

IX A trial of Yama’s court of justice. The 
condemnation of the sinners. The differ- 
ent punishments of the different classes 

of sinners IX 

X Continuation X 

XI The burning tree and other tortures. A 

speech of the messengers of Yama. 

Continuation of IX and X XI 

XII Description of the messengers. The battle 

of the messengers with the Daitya . . XII 

XIII The re-births of the sinners (XVIII 28 — 49) 

XIV The celestial joys. The virtuous people 

and their rewards XIII, XIV 

XV Puspodaka XV 

The late ot the soul immediately after 

death XVII 1—8 

The paths in Yama's world XVII 9 ff. (XVI) 

XVI Narada visits Yama. The appearing of 

the celestial cars. Yama's fear . . . XVIII 

Yama's explanation of his fear. . . . XIX 1 — 28 

XVII Re-births of female and of male sinners (XVIII 28 — 49) 

XVIII The rsis praise U. and N — — 

Sravanaphala XIX 29 ff. 

(As to details, I must refer the reader to my notes on the single 
passages.) 

That the Nasaketarl Katha, however, cannot directly 
go back to the version of the Nasi ketopakhy ana published 
by Belloni Filippi, is especially proved by the XVI th adhyaya of Si, 
and by the abstract Tessitori has given of the corresponding chapter 
ot le. As to the passage of Te corresponding to Si XVI 20 ff., 
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Tessitori says: “L’episodio finale della visita di Narada a Yama ha 
un’ aggiunta di cui non vi e traccia nel testo puranico. Narada, dopo 
aver ascoltato da Yama l’elogio di Janaka e della sua casta consorte, 
gli domanda perche egli abbia il corpo lucente come 1’ oro e il viso 
nero. Yama risponde: i peccatori communi che vengono a me, mi 
stanno ritti di fronte e io impartisco loro la pena. Ma i devoti di 
Visnu mi mettono i piedi sul capo. Percio il mio viso e nero.” Now 
as I have shown in my note on XVI, 20 ff. of Si, a correct interpret- 
ation of the whole passage of the Rajasthani recension as well as a 
solution of the problem of its origine is possible by the aid of the 
Naciketa-episode of the Varaha-Purana, which also helps 
to explain some more discrepancies between Nasaketari Katha and 
Nasiketopakhyana. I refer to the respective note. 

A further argument in favour of the assumption of relations to 
the V. P., is the fact that the prominence of the Visnu worship (which 
plays so important a part in our katha) has a parallel in the V. P., 
whereas throughout BeFi, the worship of Siva is predominent, as 
Belloni Filippi has shown ( 1 . c. p. (54)). 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the text from which our 
Rajasthanirecensionisderived,was, ingeneral, closely 
akin to BeFi, but in certain features agreed more clo- 
sely with the V. P. 

It is uncertain, how far some other differences between the Ra- 
jasthani recension and BeFi (as e. g the different adhyaya-division) 
are due to this source, or to the compiler of the Rajasthani 
recension, who, by the way, has worked rather arbi- 
trarily, and, sometimes, rather stupidly, as shown in my 
notes on I, 97; IX, 10; X, 2. These passages make it even probable 
that the compiler knew his source only from oral communication: 
a hypothesis which is borne out by the shape in which some of the 
Sanskrit names (especially of the hells and of the judges of the lower 
world) appear (see the notes on VII, 83 and IX, 8), as well as by the 
confusion of some special features in the text of the Nasaketari Katha 
(such as of the punishments of all the respective sinners, or of the 
tortures and characteristics of the respective hells). 

That the shape of theNasaketariKatha text to which 
Si and Te go back had undergone corruptions, is obvious 
from I, 107 and II, 16. 
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In contradistinction to our Rajasthani recension (contained in the 
Jaina MS. of Si and in the younger, Vaisnava MS. of Te), the Hindi 
recension ofSadalaMisra (see p. 348) 1 goes straight back 
t o B e F i. It agrees with BeFi not only generally, but even in 
its passages of especially sivaitic character, although Sadala 
MiSra himself is a representative of the Vaisnava school of Carana 
Dasa (see Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics), and though 
his booklet belongs to the scriptures of the Vaisnava sect just men- 
tioned. 

1 Nagari Pracharioi Granthmala Series — No. 2, Allahabad 1901. 




TEXT 




The original punctuation of the MS. which is— in a very inconsequent 
manner— marked by a kind of visarga, has been preserved. Besides that, 
the European marks of punctuation have been carried through — for the 
sake of clearness. — 

Passages added to the wording of the MS. are enclosed in < >, whereas 
glosses, dittographies, and other, probably, unoriginal passages are enclosed 
in [ ]. 


^ II 1 

’w : ! 2 *rre 3 i<r<l w : . 3 i 

: ! 

^ : ! V 

«i i «i : ! 

: ’HrctarT 

Tf?r % for^rr^wtft mf * : : - r 

imiT <Tf£ [:J snt WTTTTt %% 

%3T % : 8 fft w qr*r5r -^rm ^ffanfcrr : ?rt ttstt 
t TRT TTTPHaft 5 | : : to “H 1 TTTW qrrt^ WT 

wrfr :!*' 11 <TT TqrqnFr ^NJT:: W "WE fw ! ,J 

w %arr fw [t^ pq^Kj ^rm ^nqqiwY : ■ 15 wr- 

wtft yV 6 wtt g^-fr 4 *u!i^k :, 18 % wn&rfr ^ttw- 

1TT : f?Rrcr t : . 2 ° rrt *ftwr fw *p?tt wr t! % : • 21 
yrrqq % : . 22 wt *frr. fwK. qfftra, ^nT^r- M#? 

I i in the shape of the mutilated diagram: see note u 9 stqfj n 
14 : om. at the end of the line n 15 33T5f3i5tf corr. from 11 

25 * 
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Tt t:- 23 ffTTirt w^Tfr fror^ tott:. 24 tot* '• • 2 

17TTT * fqwr^ W w wt ?rft:. 26 7ft W^ 

tft:: 27C wfKTwr! srit wt ^rff:: 28 *fT 1%% : ?’ 29 7ft Tj^pppft 

«ff4tqr : ; 3 ° f t ctwt a^iT f TfNt % : .’ 3 ‘ 7ft PmMPPift wt : : 32 

'f^rn? ^ift:! 33 Wt f^*TT TOfPft ^ it*:, 34 fw ftR^n ^ 

?rfh.’ 35 ?ft ^<Nw t ^ffqffcrr : : 36 'm* -api muuiI :? 37 *7ftaprwt 

^ at r -i encTf sfj-^TffTt ^ ffwr <*l«fi : ! >38 ^ ^wNr : : j9 

f^TT ^rorra ^Pf : , ftr^wr ^nt - ^i% % : . 4 ° [’fit ^<t- 

gcR ar t ^r herT : 41 f irtt ^ t urn i p : ?’ 42 $rr ftrw^ : ; 43 

1w ^r*rra fPr, fv^^rr T nt:- 44 ] wft* frTnrN fPrtrt 

?fPr tot : • 45 4 ph e rto ^fwt, <ft totV to«T\ : > ,J 7ft ^f^ra- 

qV Pn:: 47 'frTrwr^ft t:, 48 tf ^fPfr % : : 49 fTnsfft 

^fTTf #pft: I’ 5 " qp rMM^K ' w t ^PPrr: - 51 'ttttt *pt * *ftf ^pfr %, 

7 ft * sFfpft* 75 * to*:! 52 Tf^rnft ^|. ^r^wt:! >53 T^fr 

finMr<<»ft ^rfxft topt tott:.“ 54 

x# pqta^Omq ttwt W7f*5rt* : 55 

“^T^rarsftrt Tfwr 7 tt% *pt Tgfr 56 ^i>?i<»*n ^tt^tt tPpt ^t 

f|: : 57 c »ft* ^?n <pf mjiMtft:?’ 38 7ft ^pfhft wt^f ^Y*ft:- 59 wwr- 

-rt tot* wfrf ^ t:. 6 ° fm wt:: 61 c *nt [to*] 

>* 

Pmih t? # topt tot* ^ift: : 62 f *rit TOft ’ffV 3 ^ft ^snprftft ^f 

f^:, 6+ fif^rn1w ? r¥^:: 65 g to: !’° 6 7ft * Wf t 

r 7rwr *:: 68 fwtt tot 7ft Pm i <«T 1 ^ift: 70 c g 

^rwVt^:! 71 TfWPTt^t, ^ft7FNfr:! >72 7ft ^TOf^*TOfTf :.’ 73 
7ft WPft ^Ptt:: 74 c 7Tft ^ t^n TO^Tt : , * TOTT *# WWt : !’ 75 
7ft wt : : 76 c * WWT % : fw * Jpf WPft t : : 77 

WT^t^tPtt: 79 c t 

fingTTT «f [lb] fm :! 80 mt ^fwft wft TOTft :!’ 81 ^TTft ^ifft 
sf^TPft ^rrfWPf : . 82 Tiff w?n : - 8j 

1# TfSf * wf>Tt ^r=f^M<f n ^TP!I STRT : : 84 wft TO. 

46 37TT° at the end of the line II 
56 : om. at the end of the line II 


46 tresTSur (cp. IV 48) 11 
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rft wt : , nrrRtRdt : , : , ^KRd«i(ft : , f*rw rvt RtRt : , 

?T ff r »ftdT ^ < d K i Tftrrwt : , m * dn it [rrr] inwr 

itt ^rrt:.’ 8s t tWt firiwr rt r :- 86 

tjr f^rat fit iRnft wr Rmt rt% rut rt : . 87 rrt R^R- 
tItt vk ^trrr :. 88 <rt RR RTifhfr, t RtiR riitif - 89 irt Rwrrr 
itTR vmft ^ Ritifr r wr^r : - 9 ° RRRRt rr Rtri, rtr itrR rt- 
rfhft :. 91 ^ tut Riztift :. 92 jnrr^ft irrt w? ?tift :- 93 
it rr fHTrft wr RR[iR]ft RRTt ft rtr RtRftit: . 94 wt 

C\ 

ttwt ^R[di ]ft R?t ^ trtt inrRtirt i [:] RRiit f*rar rr+r rt- 

RR wt it : . 9S TJR t^Tt RraRTT- twt RTTR it : . 9<5 it TTRT 
RRt . 97 it ?rit RRt. i^TRdtrr ftTT Rt f? : . 8 RtR tt- 

iit r." fRRR rrtr RRrft R?ft: ; I0 ° c RRRrt rr fdfrft 

rtrr:, 101 it r r rir : !’ 102 Rt Tiiit Rrrt • 103 i^Md^Ritit :. 104 
rt iti rtrrt <i?> itut RRR : . I0S [iti] ttr Ritit R fit 
Rftit iff:: 106 rrt isff<TRt ^[[wtjRRjRt it . 107 it rr Rf^RT 
R3R rtrt:. 108 

ffR WRtWfR WIT. 109 


Rrt ftr RTit : . 1 wt Turriti frit Rift:. 2 Rt tt- ii 

RTlft Rift : 3 RT djirdfft RR ?R fWTT RTRtTrr TJlft , 4 fHRTR RT’t 

tft : ?’ 5 rrt unit TriitR Ritit : : 6 c rtr rrr rtrr; Trrm nit 
it ; it rtr wtt iit:? 57 rrt Rtit:: 8 irnrm! Rtt rtr- 

rtT rrr ffR, rft Rift rtrt:! 9 fro URRnftit nf?f wfuft «r 
RRr:-’ to rrt TIRT lift:: 11 C JTTW, rft tTPT #t:! 12 IREf'f Wlf ^1T 
irrit : !’ 13 rrt TTwnftrr rrit r*t t ^ir w*n : • 14 

*ft lisCTlrft t t^R RTrft flit %- IS rft fdTtllR 
1TRJT ■ ii? TTSrt ?TR min ?T : . 16 rft -d^Mrftf IRfft ?¥jt : • 17 
7TT ?>4tHT : : l8 ‘t RRT llfll:? 1 ’ ^ it I?’ 20 wt 

85 nfainf 11 101 danda instead of : u 106 ^ 35: 11 

109 # 11 (sic!) 11 
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^rsft :: 21 c ¥ TUT trt f ;. 22 *ft% wi«rr 

^nrrt [^nf ] 5rr*ft : •• 23 fft Ttrt it «*li wWt 

*rft:.’ 24 

rfr tvht f^^rrer ft. ^rr wr%*f % w^r :- 25 WTt tt- 
inffaT tra it^t : , 27 sr§ «i 1 fa 3n ^pnft *rr*r *rr- 

^f%fT ^Hft: . 2 ° 

^fa Tjf^rfNtwro to : - 3 ° 

hi nffar rf^rCt iNft : , 1 ’irrfft : • 2 fit ^?TWtfl: wtv 

efprt. 4faTT *T til r<HI»f , ^f^ITsrt *nf n^rn? fV?ff : ■' fit 

cfasrtert: : 4 'f srnsra'- <r shtt fin? wt: ! >3 tit 
^n^nr tRfarsftt ?rfe %: 6 *ft fasifT *rit ^T*n^n :. 7 m 1^- 
cfi^ft tirfansft fa'w TT^rfa cfiTut ^nt %: 8 fit Tr*rfa ^rnt ftra[ 2a]ft 
ursfi trir mft : . 9 «f faft fafW ^5 t sn*fr : : “ wfa t* 5 t sntifr : , 11 
Tj^rr #*rr«r ^ srpft : . 12 tit w^aft f^Tt : . Ij [fit ^i^arY wf- 
*ft : . ,4 1 fwt tjtT Sit *Nfhft :•" *n% ft- fft % : •’ ,1 

frTT^f ^nxiTT ^TT %*f W '• • 17 ^ft 3 t»M 0 : • H ^Hlff 

^ft: 19 ‘wft t«rt ^nsrai w^:-’ 2 " fa'Sft vrtr.. 1 -q% <*}*<*% 
■^ntir ^rm*r t '^n'qT : . 22 ^rra *ffa ^>< h i i?wt : li^r 4 
TPs fipit fat ^roft ^ftT lit : • 28 fit faints 
■q > : : 26 ‘ W*! g ^fkTi W ^RT f : y 27 fit wfajft : : - 8 '«7n^! 

TTcfi^rr *ift : ! 2 ° Trrft irft sfr : 3 " fwt wwt wit wr? ft- 
■?ft : . 3 ‘ fn; ^nwt ?ftTt ¥rft : .’ 3:: fit iwift : : 3J 

f ^Tt^ fqwft wnft t : , 34 t ^ : - >35 

Ht ftini WT *ft:, 3 ° fTTt% ^Wt :. 37 w t%, 

rfr ^ra^t -VTW Ift t:- 38 fit ^sTT^fft jwtt. 1 't WT^i! 7J 
cfixii % : ? 4 ° *ntt Iwr % : ? Jl ^rrft mrTT ^tpt % : ? ,; ^fr w?t*t f%- 
id t:? ,,J Ht^nw^^^t:: 44 c ^fr ^m?r t:- 4 ' w 
fqm -^r^-rr %:- 46 »ftt +u<iK*t ^t:.’ 4 ' 

Ill 6 3R in 33T5r*3ffiT above the line n 23 tira im li 
at the end of the line II 


24 : om. 
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7TT : : ,8 ^ tr ! ^ FlTt TTHTT §> : . ,0 ?^T WZ Wt 

% : ?’ s ° HT •5rre%fT Ft^tlfr : : 51 'W ?TW *I^T % : . ~ jff% %-?TW WT 
W-- <> 

7TT sjfiO ^Hft:. 54 : *ft3fr ^hfr:/ 5 iTwrt *rrart:.' ,s 

i# jnrrwt *Rf*r wit jrt ^Twbft : . 5r 

TW m| ^rwwt fm w:. s * wft: 59 t *r! «hrrfr 
fgrnr ^hsft : ? 6 ° ^rtsrt fw ^V?ft : ?-' imt fw Ft-rt : V’ 6 - ht ?rraw 
4>sft-?fr : ; 6j Ttrawb *nrft *rnrr wi; sTt:-’ 6 ' ttt ^rwwt TT*ft- 
■?n : : 63 'i tp? ! wirt *rnrr ^ni sft , ob rft w *ii ; : ?’ ' 7 furr ^fi- 
ifr : oa "vfvrnft ^rN w *r*rr % : nt w : • 7 ° 

'snfV ITTcfTt ^TRT W^:: 7 ‘ tWT rft% WT% t?:!’ 7 ' 

VI M 

err ^f^Rrft Rt-rt:: 73 C T *p! srrft wt : ! 7t t Tpr 

wt f : 175 *ft% fwT % *rrt ^Tft, rft w*nj : .' 7 ° <frt fww rt*r 
cfc^ft : • " '3<^i"i<*3fl •rnr^irpr *rt MidTl : : 7 h '•- 7 ' 1 

^nrf *rrc % : ? 80 % tn w% wr % : ? >8 ‘ ht wtcr 

X S* C\ V» 

Whft:. Sj 

s» 

ht 4?-Rrft =p^ft::' ,J w Ti7»n wft f :. S| ^ ^f^rrsFV ^ 
f^frr ■h *ri^ ^ft : • <tj <*+ihO frrrfft ^Rft w*r «ft*r- 

fhfr: . s '’ ^ft % whft:. Sr ftrw f{ mt ^nvt^r wt- 88 tit ifr% 

VI vl 

w Sr S*r w*rr : . S9 rn; wft *ft : .°" frt frn!R*T tw: rrt 
*ftWT : - 0I fwt ?ft% f^^jrnrr t%. ^rixrf w?t?t ^ w?n : .°- ?rt jr^rr 
w ^rr, 05 3ft #ur% ^ ^rt. 9 ' ?tt?t ^hft:. b 

ITfNT rffsrft Wt- wt -EfiTTIT STT^ft : .° 9 rfT % ^raf^T^nj % *TTrPf. 

wnft »rr% trtr ^Nft : .’ 07 

R PNH ?rra%fT ^ WT : - qi rft wft : 

■piT XTRft [2 b] 31 1 i| »l W^ • : " "F TTFT ^5% =n»ti |<^T»T *1 i«l<'H ^TT3 

^:. I0 ° rf ^Tt w?r*r 3 Tt:!’ 101 ?rt ^rrew wft : ■ I "‘ ttt 

SI v» x 

RjS Rrft w^rr mw* »rt : . 103 % ^iw*ft ttwt ^ei wrr^f^ 
f-rw wr:. I0+ 

ftw wrfhfr^rra wrrt : . In? 

88 : om. at the end of the line II 
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, TTWT ^'hfft V^rn ^wff?T : . 1 ^xvm 

K s» 

«fNfr :- 2 xrf^WT Wl^fr : : 3 'jrrrrnf TaRR-sfr! f^rfr-^i 
vttV?tt ^t:?’ 4 -rrt wart ^fr:: 5 f *rtf gV.!’ 6 <rt tww^ 

■^ift :: 7 c =wr *ft fw *rc *Tt; [:] irrfh 8 eft ^sir; ^rTt ^rnrr 

wt ^m^jO ?rr?t Tm sift ■• 10 

c t toi wt *fr:." eft ^srwrtn ?Vjt : . 12 

<rt *r*f TraWr <% frj*fhfr> . 13 fft wwift ’trefft ^*sft 

«T WTV:. H rfrr. *n% ^TTfrtt, TRTTsft JTTt TRTf ^tqt : .' s 

*rt faxHt wt. ^fT^r ^NrfNt:.' 6 fft ^Twr ^wt ^*tt 3j w- 
wNt : . 17 <rt ^rre^nrr vs t fm%, -fhf trh ^ft*fr . [8 sr tt- 
srwt urtv ^Rft. ^ ^r •w^n : 19 era ^?rwt ^sw^TnV .. 20 
fnitvft sirv -sft^rTft : • 21 rrt f^nrr^fvr #tn; ws ^fj^rffarr : . 22 fm v- 
^hft : 23 c ^«n! <j <jr*!T i :?’ 24 <ft ^raRft ^: 2i r ir sjm wft 
tzt f :. 26 *ft% «R t*fr ifm ijfRfr :.’ 27 <rt w f^?iwr 

^nrt siwen i wr :. 28 ?ft sz f |. >29 
rmvst ^tfrr wt wr:- 3 ° wri; sitt- wr wr? ^t*n :. 31 
^TT% W%, Wt ^nt: - 3J f^Tf *T5ft *TTrT ^ft^ft 33 

H'RTftft, *ft ^T?I^ft ^fr :. 34 ^Tff^, ^tffWT% Wt UtrT fj 

?^r, ^rp*t sd^srjj Tftf^nTT : . 33 
mtt iraft: . 36 

XRR *rpFT%(T*T wt <mft ^TTCft 

*fT :. 37 fflr ^twh s* t wt:. 3 * wt ss t :. 39 ^ft^r 

wfNfT t:-'° ^ wr t :- 41 ssss Tfrftqr t :- 42 jfK. t%- 

snr, wtsv, vtsvi HTfrR-r t! t:- 43 wti wtwt 

5 m»(, MRRfirT wt*! AI+iJt+< : • 44 Wt^T WAiJ |+< '9FWt, ^ 

sthtt:. 45 wt ^T^ft. -sr wtv Wf Tt#tqT:: 46 ^ tj^! 

s* 

A HHat ft A ^ wt ^hft : l 47 Wt ^RRTfHt TR^nJT Whft Sl- 

ft %:! >48 

9 ii io anusvara in aTH blotted out u : om. at the end 
of the line n 13 the passage has been completed according to 1 89 11 

41 TrtJT II 42 II 
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rTT ^hrr : 49 'fWTift! $ W:: 5 ° fTO sftJf 

ITHTT t. fft *flTt M<K«J t : !’ 51 

fit ^^Tjnfrsft sjf^j , ^mr%t Tt^ft:, 52 %: c xpj' 
t%f %, rft 5iwt^ wt:!’ 53 

<TT *PT t ^WtT : : 54 c TMt^< jfl! i sftfrf ■5ft wt- 

^ft:! 55 ^n# xtwfa w'-’ 56 fft ? > f te n: 57 r w ?sfiftr 

wt irf :; 58 *r*r ww ^nt ^rft:! 59 *fr% *nrt rrwrft *rt)Rft % r, 6 ” 

%: W*T wt, rft tfrsft 5TRf:! 61 JTTTt TR 3|*f«ft<* Tft wt:.’ 62 «tt •TT" 
^%ff «ft«n «ft : 6j c fwi«ft! # srift *rov '*mft ^rr# : . 6t <jw*ft^ uri 
WRtt. wt : . fs ^S ^nrftr JTfft iref t : l 66 mtt ^rrm 
TT^fNf t : l 1 67 

s,<i 0 Wf%^, wt*T ^wnf^a]^ mff wfa •ft +1 A <fl : 

*fr wflwtras wt f| sffa- 68 

Tf<T ^T^fwriT. 69 

■*nU%fT TTWT W*f JTXft.' Wfjfrf ^rft: 2 *nTWSf, V 

TT 5 ff 3 fnt, wr rrm TTsft shfr : . 4 wr w 

wHff: 5 c fftt ^rnft? 6 *rrrt *rrt ^rtt; r wi' ,? 

<tt *nq%fr <t*rtqt : 8 c ?ftt t w i^f t O w ^?t t : : 9 Iw^ret 
¥■ ^rt w?ft $ : •’ 10 

N» 

TTWT 5fTT TTWt WWt t ^ft:: 11 'rf Wt WT'- 12 STTft Wfft, 

fw % if*T^ff wtt ^rrt -*fft, *rrwt *rrir wrf *fft : ! >l3 ^rrwff *ft- 
rtteft: 14 '*ftt 3|«MT> :!’ 15 rft TTWT 5f*T ^rftt flft:’ 6 c *1i«%- 

fit f^Rnm i wnfr : !’ 17 

^ft ^r*TffT fiHRVrf ^ jpqT ; . ,8 MT€%fT W^ftf ^fft : : 19 
wrrr wNto^r ;:! 20 *fnr?T ^rrr vwfTT : ! 21 xmr wtt mwfTT!’ 22 
TfTT\ ^if, t WHfrT ^rrt: . 2J ^nff wt Wt t : -“ 2+ 

lH +fl UJ 1 4 | # 1151 . 25 

Cv 

IV 55 -f in TTT? 5 t 5 fl corr. from °W II 5 7 °crr in WTsftirr corr. 

(gamb.) from "OT 11 69 s after wh^TOJTO 11 V 7 : om. at the end 

of the line 11 22 : the same II 23 °?r in corr. (gamb.) 

from °f 7 T II 
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VI fWRtTPT 

‘"fqwrrT quAd% qff ‘rT 7TR- TTt 7TR: : 2 W 7Tt% <j«*H 
iNt .’ 3 fit •TRr%rT ^Wfaft : : ' r 7 Tt% Trirt ddft P« M I q~t !’ 5 7 TT ^dld 
fit ^(TT TR ^TT dKHT P<? m'qiqi :. 8 sHTH <*<dl 
fg r qM t^T : -° tht^ . «fl din qrrdT f^qTsfteT : ■ 10 f^Mi'dtTn:” 
trrt w*: fr qrq i wttt : - 12 

rfT 4|3|| jHT qiffaft : : 13 ‘dlddirp 7T qt^ft oTT '- I+ «lO ^TT 7ft- 

wt % Tnircft, frnn^f gfrt ^nt «nft : ! 15 7rt ^ ^id+ft : ! 16 

mvr *rrfqr f^Vfrrt wwr w* ft : !’ 17 
<rt df^H ' di i T qrr%. qwt ^arreft : - lS 

qnqvf. JTRTfWf^ ddfl'diTT qffTft:. 1 '’ TTpcf *rrt rq^TT M- 
•*ft : • 20 fit TtfRT wu’ fd% ITOT P*h siqqi W : ? 22 %t?7< ^dd 
t , 23 7 ft Ttrewnfr q*r t : . a4 7ft qqqrwt ^ %:u 5 
twt Hq« i H i qr^nT ^Nr twt wr w|:. !t fn% 

?lt f:= 7 r ^T5raiWt! TTTfr 7T#t *TR. 28 dl^d fTTtqT Vi:'r n 

w qq^rt frit *r qftt ^rrat, mwt qftt ^r% 

^nft! 3 ' ^ft diq%d WT*R 
fv#t qr#t-“ 33 

Tftr qsTftwrq ■ 3 1 

VII d l HUKT ff qRT TT5TT SR^wt T5 5TT^ Pq d *ft m i q qft ^ :' 

Cn 

“fft ^T^TfT% rq*qr qf t- ^ TRf r <iR5ft<* fdiWTqi t? 3 

^w^TT fqrTmqs t? :? 4 *r fqrTrrrqqi § : ? 5 fqnrgwdi % ? e 

fqm^qdi t:?’ 7 

qr qrwd q;t % : : 8 *ftt Pm dirt ttvpr ^ft : - 9 fqniT qffqt. ir 

nrnr jRHlqi diqd, qwt qir*ff : 1R ^<JiO qi«n fit- 12 fdtisi 
\» 

i$t W’- - 13 ^ XTdfTq TfTWt!' 4 

TTTm 7ft WHJ t 15 Tit < I *11 oft W7T% f^WT7T% 

%. 16 

wjrqft TifT? wtwq ^Ft t : , 17 wre =^rrt t : • 18 ^rrr ^r- 
qnn % : - 15 ^nr wr %: - n ttj qtdT thtitt ^ T f %:. 21 tr, ^ftdi, 
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zztz. % : -‘ 2 asm <t zhttz % ; 23 *THi«j zt % ; 24 ztz ^Ki wzn 
% :; 23 Frar t ; 26 izzT nr f |.-' 7 twin zr% zazT zt % : . 2i 

zzz ztz t :- 29 ^irfirrrt :, 3 ° zarpn; zstzt :. 31 zwrr zrr?rr:. 3 ‘ zt- 

ZTt ZiZT ZiTZV 3 ZZTZ ZZTT ZnifK :; 31 TZT ZZZ ZTZT ZTZTZ 
«dZi di<di <^1<4 1 : - j5 

f^t xrfgrjTTT ^nrwnr zr«t f : ; 36 ztzt^ ^Tzizt w- : ' 7 ziziO 
zzt h ; 38 ztzrcr zr t : • 3<> zt t?zzt tor ztztt ^tztz ttzz tot 

Z'bZT : : 40 ZTRTTT ZiTZT ^tZT : : 41 ZZZTZt Z^ZT : ; 12 ZTZTfq'ZTTt' %ZT 

ZiTZT ^tzr ; 43 JTTfrr jtfNt zt| ^fV^rr ^TT~rrr% zztz : ; u ztztt% fz- 
ZTTZ t> ^ : - t5 ^ VtZTZ [ 3 b], -q-R-ft TftZ : 1 ' 5 TZTT Zf^ZT 

ZTRTZ ZZZ ZiTZT ^tZT : 47 

f%Z ZZTTT ZTZ7ZTTT WW j : : ,S TftZTft ZT^nn % : ; ,n ZTTmft 
ZZT %: : 5 ° *ftZ I <1 ZZT %:. 5 ’ ZZ ZZZT ZtZi ZZZ ZiTZT Z^ZT: : 3 ‘ 

fzzirt zzt zrrzT- zz ztzzi% z% : . 3 zz^rzniTt znftziz qfr :, 51 

fZZZZZZT, % TOKZtzt z:. 5 ZTZ \,' b zzt ^tz f:. 57 zz^f:, 38 
zfz ^rz [bzz| ftzzizrft ^/" zz Zi^:,'" zrz zttztz zfr/’ 
zz zzztz ziT » 63 zzzt z zzz z ztt : • >1 ztrz Zit/ 3 ' fzzr v4 zrr, 65 

v» 

iftZZZT ZTZ:, 6r ZTZ ZZit: 08 ZTTZ Z ZTZ: : 6a fZZi rfr ZZTT <TZl3f 

zzz zrrzr ^zt:. 7 ° 

fzz fzzmTT ztztz zzz zitzt znr J :: 71 ztfztzzz :, 72 zrztzt. 
zvzi q-rt :. 73 ^fhiTT, zttzt zm t :. 71 zbjnn f ?. 73 zpft tzm z% ztz 
t : - 7 ° zzztt z ZTrt% % : " ztz ^tz zrr% tut % : .' 8 tz^T znft 
fzwr ^tzt% zzz zrrzT zVzt : - 79 

xrzi zrzzt zz ^tzt : . 8o ztzkt ztz ^ tzT . 8l fzmTT ztz zrz f : : 82 
zrztqrzr, wtZ: ZfTrtrzz: , wtinzi:, ztzttttI' ttz: . fftzrr:. 
%ro%z. zfz?ftzz : , toizzit- zztz'z^ : ; znczz^tur:, zr^mzz^zi- 
%z :. zHzztzt :, zzxnzr:, zitzztzzt:. zmhzz,. z^ZTTt ziz:, zz- 
dd. z,zzrf : . fzzzrz : . zzzbzt : . m ql d 0 s *]i : , ztt^wit : . TOrrzrtwiTT : . 
ztfznr:. [fl^TVKzw:,] zzt zz :. S3 

L J C\ 

30 °nT" = 'TT II 44 "HI in IT^HT = "HI II 48 II 73 II 

81 : om, at the end of the line 11 83 zfmiRH 11 aibgrcf srg 11 1 is 
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imi ^nt ftet, wtf : 84 wz , 8; ftraiO ata ^rrt:- 86 

4 tf » fWWT, *ri*TT> ^TR, fTrTTT, Tjt, W, ffTf, ft 

^THT fTt WTTffT t:- 8? 

% 7ft TO ?TR WT t- 88 

TfTT TTTTTfTWRT WIT . 89 

VIII fft % VR ^TrTT sftZT ■ frf% W j : : 1 

wrff%(7n; 2 7Rlwr:; 3 v^ffsrr:; 4 -m -h <t «n : ; 5 f*Rff arr : ; 6 f- 
arwrat:; 7 crpsrarrft; 8 Trrri wrs:; 9 ffafarcr fR 

vtt; to ^rct Tfit:;' 1 t^rft *n*rrt <tm<'i^it:; 12 *r;‘ 3 

\* 

tht ^t:; M srat *tr tit ;' 5 wirtzt tr |:; 16 wt «rrw 

Cs 

TTt:; 17 W7W»r ^srt : ; 13 w^ft ant. rtt ^5 ^rm:;’ 9 mz fti; 2 " tr- 
^ xTTtm^ Tfit:; 22 aw, w#t art- 23 tar »fr fr w* ttM 
ftar:- 24 

iftar:, 23 wft flar:. 26 ataaft:, 27 °fr#t att:, 28 
arar ft:, 29 afaata at- 3 ” far tft a aaa ^Yar : - >31 

MKHtd af :. 32 

fff Tnrtr : . 3 * 

c\ 

IX '\rr*TTWT5ft fTfTT atff tfT t : •* VRt lO<IH ^nt 
t : • : afarj aarft% %:. 3 arff arff ar wr t:. 4 TWffzT t :. 5 
f 7 T% fw aff w fn t- 6 mttt aia wg f.: 7 

aTRfat : , aiTfTwt : , vN : , h P»i *nrf : , aRRnsat : f?m laTST 
v4<NI*fl TT afTT WT HHJ fZT § : • 8 VR tpfft ^TR att :. 9 
^TT-flR aatrTcR f :. 10 ViflVT, tf aTWaT WlWfn:, ffarafWh 

frrrr ArrarTanrt art f zt t: • 11 are arc f. 12 fia zz f:. 13 atf 
aza t : • 14 fW nw tar t:- 15 

sa 

used instead of : after 9 jwhn=R and ^nvitg n the third name reads 
TT g lTrgH II °rr° in wain ffga partly on gamb., it looks like "itr II 

87 1 instead of our commas 11 37 ttT II IX i HT 5 UT in the margin 
(cop.) 11 2 11 8 «K+^3lfi n 
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<rt wfwrrpr wt % ^rrt ft : . 16 ^ftRarrrR 
Sr -str t:. I? AurfRidld , q<d>TkR srftft St 'errat qRftf t :. 18 
TTTmfwrt ^TTffr. fTnrR wf\ 3 qrreR % : . 19 m *trO ^ ?t*r qrt, 
fdfH sfRCt qrpsft W) "TTST ^TtSt. ^Trft TJ *fV?V§T % : . 20 xrnft fTT- 
WH *j<d<i TTTTt t : - 2I ^rr% urt ^R ^nt, 1w% trrwt 
t : 22 H. [ 4 a] JJ*;qrT«Of| ^R 5RTTt, frTT?I% t 

’rtf % : . 23 wrwr?fR t*i Trrt ^trRt % : , 24 % q ijf\ «rrf <R f§:. 25 
wt ^Rw TR, frTTR wt Sr «tr #:. 26 fRr, fRR 
WT ^RT *T TTRTft t :. 27 *nR «T JrR, frTTR qr^TRR Sr rR ^ : . 28 
^rf»R *r, fwS trrwt *fRt Trfv, *Rrfoivr *rqqSr qrsR 
t:. 29 5 tRr RTt qntR, fR?R St ^tr%:. 3 ° «Rrrrt 

fRiR tR?T fwr ^trr fRrrtr t: - 3I qRTRRr *nt q>r, fRR 
•r^ttt rttr *rrt «tr % : , 32 innR qif , fRrR q^wrrr wr trti 
^trRt f|:- 33 ^nnft ^j+id 0 jrr fruiR ^rrwt ^ rr t:. 34 
RrwR vz qmR, *nf f :. 33 *fRt ^ftt, *fr?fr ^ftf, 
fRR WTRTrT * ^rRtfr i:. 36 qfRR, ^sfRt \r rR, fRR 
Sr rrR f|:. 37 Rpr ^tr twO wq %. 38 ^R 
frrafT *Rr fRarr ^ #:. 39 ^rrrrtTt Rt wr- 

^Trtrt Rt qrS\ ffTm% w*rR *t rr ft : - 4 ° -*iimvV tstr, qrR *t 

NJ ^ S* 

srR, wt ttr ttRT f d <!i i 0 ' yrt : qrf , fRR wt #:. 41 

TpR^t TTR, frRR RTq> Sr RR $ : 42 VTTTTTTOR fRjR ^TcRT W*n 

^ wsrtw # ■' • 43 ^dOd fRr t, fRrrt ^fR^R Sr wra%, 

qR: . 44 ?T!T RrT ^ fddK fR rT I <" TTITT Ttf §: 45 

'^tRwRtrt wth:. 46 

TRf % qi<R>RT RTrt : : ‘ 

^qRrrr:, 3 q^^di :, 4 *fm ^rq:: ! ^rr ^RTfrT «ft- 
^t:.° Rr} xrnft ^rttRr rr rt% t:- 7 ^rR vr fRR 
q^r ^ *i\\<u ^rrt t : . 8 q^rt ^rrt qr% ttRiI wt?t, fRjR qfr^rr 

17 HTfenirr 11 34 °q corr. from °ii? (cop.) 11 41 f HTT u i 11 
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?Rt rto wr totr rrttt f|:. Q fRRRt tortt fw% to r 
I wftfta R?rr t : - lo fro rtttX rto rrt RTfr^r wft r 
wrt ?t. froiTR tortt tort r totr % : rttt wN r rt %. 12 

rtr RRfr t :-‘ 3 vtt rt% rtr t - 14 W RRTO c r tR rtto r rtto 

t:. ,s to# totor writ ?:. Jb | R?TT T t tor Tot. frouR yft rtto t 
rtto % : . 17 f^rot Rtr- fRUTR rto r Hit # : . 18 toT<r> TOwVrt rtr, 
fmtrR tohtoto r totv w - 19 tNir, rtto r rtto l :. ;0 to toT%, 
Friur rTtotot Rrt rtto #:. 21 to R^rT^nrfTT- Rtroft rto offTZ, fronR 
rtto tor rtto #:.- 2 tottt r rtr, Irtor fTrro tor; rtr 
TO #: - 23 TO RT%, TTO f .. fRIHR TORRTOT TO TO %: .-’+ TOI TTO TT 
TOR TORT, TOTTRT TOR R TO. TOTTOTT TOTTOTT JTR TOTRT TOR% 

\i S*\» V* \» 

TOTOTT. fW TORTtR RtfTT RTOT "3TRT TOR TTOT %Rtm % : . 25 RTR^T- 
3fV%- TO^tftt. fRR?trr%. fTOlTT TOR TOT RTfTR, RTT fTORTT R 
TOR • RRTO TO TO § : . 20 TOT RtT , fRRTR TOT fTORJT R TOR , RTTO 

It to % : . 27 rr tottr R%, fRRTR tottor rtto r to t : . 28 tortoIr 

RtR f^TOTTOR TOR TO, fRRTR ^TfTO RTTT Rff W '--* 9 
TtR Rt?Wt^TR: . 5 ° 

XI RTO RTOR TO TJTO TO ^Rt :: 2 TOR RtTOR RTrof :, 3 ^R 

RTRR TOT : • 1 TO TOTTOt % . fRTO Rt[4b]^rf TORR TOR # : . 5 TO*fV 

t-.° to rtrYr if : . 7 TOromftt . 8 rTttr tor to t : . r/ rrrtt r 
rttTto f | : . 10 

f T wTr! TOT RTO RtRt Rft:? 11 RHETOR W TO^RT Rift:? 12 TOR- 
Rlft TOftrTT^, RETT fTOfhnTt TOT. WT. fTTOT R etfhfhV 13 TO^XTOTR 
i XR *r Tpf TOT XTWR RtTOTO TiRT ^Tft:? 10 WR 

TO : , R3 RTTT : . RTR TOR: , TOR : , TOR TOR : XT TOR TOR R 

: . 17 RRTR fRRTtRRftTO:. 18 Rt TOT ^ di^ R RMTO TORT RftV 
RtRTOTT Rft?’* 9 

fTOfTR TOff[TOf]R, TOT t : •” RTTTOt R RTTOt% f : . 2I ^tR 


X 19 tjtrt h 11 XI 3 itTR RIR on gamb. (cop.) n 29 it after : n 
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t% fwR. rt rtorY % r%:. rtr. rtto rrtwir % : • rrtrrt 
f^~ 5 T RlR TO. R 7 TR t RTR :, RTR RR, fTO RTTlft [rYrr] WRT f^T 
R rtr S >:. 23 RTtoYr RtfRR if rtrr rYr t :- 21 RRR- rrrr r%, 
^rrt RTtriR r?. ttrt rttYrr r?. rIrwr R‘t: , ^r^ff tor?:. 

RTTRiY fR^T Rit> WT TORT : fRWR TO % RTR # : - 25 RTO RtfrT 
Rtf? Tj wr t :. 26 

^fTT ^tthtrYtotr ■ 27 


rrH sto wNraF ^tt-' f?r % w f :: 2 r rtot rtor fro xn 
rYrrY : ! 3 Rt\ft% rzYrt. tot toYrt. rY^ toYrt, rYw toYrt:. 

<» d < I 'd*T< R«Y R I , RT RRT Rs'|R| , <n | ^ ^ TTRT < 4 1 : TRT rft if 

N» Cx 

TOi RR<frT ^fter :. 4 ^TTOT, TOTR^RT #:. 5 RiTR TOTT, RY?T RR 

t :- 6 rYtt tot r rr t . 7 rYttrzII :. 8 RrraRRTfs - 0 torYrrt f :- 10 

sj x* 

tort ?f w rrzYrt t : . 11 fTRt rt| rtr f . 12 tort totrt t : . 13 
TOTfYt rtrt t rrr, fRRR t:, I+ i ,’ 5 [^T«rr] rYrt t ,’ 6 

iroft t ,‘ 7 R 3 TO f , l8 ^ . 19 RRi. TOTOT t :. 20 TO t - 21 TO 

t :: 22 trt rwt rt? toto % : . 23 tot tortt r?Y : . 21 R^ri; tort 
t| :. 25 

TO to xrsff rr^r rrrr t: . 20 frot RRR rtYrt RR % : ■ 27 
TOlY TOY R fRRRRR TO Rif f ::"’ 8 TtotY TOT RtY TrYR. rY 

x* N» 

RTOt :!’ 29 

Rif rfT RR TTRTTT rYtRR f : - 3 ° f?T% RR TTRTTT RRR R RT- 
rYtot to t ^ : - 31 

RR> if RR RWY ?YtY: : 32 TfR t^T RRTpf R RRTT rYrY :. 33 
[ttrt rr] rtr rtr [rr%] rr ^ trts, tort rrr rtotT : - 34 tro 
wrr rr r rrYrr rtr IrY : . 35 

x# 

fRRft RTRTT rY% f, twft TOT [RTT] ^Yr t- 3 ° % RR^- 
RTTT RRTRTT # : 37 RTR RYr R iTR R fftR RRT RTrY TOTTrYrTtY 

XI 22 rrtt 11 27 ^inTRnzna 11 11 XII 4 gfe = n 

O o O 

35 TRRU II 
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W % t :: 33 RTR R%, RWTR R%, RWT Rfh f RtR RiTR f^RST RRT 
rrr rur f :.’ 39 



rr€ :- 4 ° 


xiii OtaOqH :••* RR : , RIR : , fRRt trf:, fRiRt RtrR[:] 
fWT ff Rif? Rt Rift:!’ 2 

RTR«&fiWlR : : 3 

‘ RTfffarrt t rrtr ftR. 4 rwt^Pt r rrr Rt 4 , Rt rtrO ?tR:- 5 
fRRTRTR t t RRftR fm:. 6 RffR^tftt ^TrI ftR : ; 7 RTRtR*^ : - 8 
cf^v tTr ft <rtRt ftn:; 9 RTRTft RtfT Rt:- 10 wt RTt, Rt Rrrat 
fm:. 11 rwr RTt. ^ft rttr ftf:. 12 R rewi Rt rr Rft ftR: - 13 
%rt Rit, Rt RRt ftR:. 14 R * wtk wtiri rt%, Rt rrtr ftR:. 15 
fz RRt Rt, Rt Rtst fm:- 16 Rttt RiTRt Rt, Rt rtir ftR : • 17 
RtRt Rtt, Rt RflRft ftR : • 18 W Hi * « rct *ir Rtt, Rt RRt fm:. 19 
[sa] rr Rtt, Rt rr fm:. 2 ° ST5 «frt, Rt Irtt wRft ftR:. 21 
Rrst w Rt, RtRtRftfrR:. 22 $£ RiRTT RTC 8 * Rt, RtRRrfm:. 23 
rftTRft R3TT Rit, Rt RITRt ftR: , 24 TOT^ RTRH; R fit, 
RTRt Rt%, fRRiTR RTCt Rtf TTft RTf:. 25 RTRRit Rlt, Rt RtRt 
ftR:. 26 rirtr rtt, Rt Rftgft ?Tr:. 27 ^nm rrr rtr t nnr:. 2 ‘ 
RRTR, RTRft, RRT Wt%, Rt RiRRt ftf : . 29 RTtt, RffldO RTR 
rtr, Rt rtr % rtr:- 30 ^#t Rif, Rt wr<t rIr rtr:- 31 ft Rft 
R. Rt RnRRtftR:. 32 RTXt, fwO WRT R Rtt, Rt RS [RTR] 
f)R: ; 33 WR Rtt, RtRRtffR:- 34 RTft TtRTRTt , RtRTRftR:; 35 

RXRi WTR '• - 36 RTRRRt RRR RiTS Rt RtT TfR ^ 37 RTTf RRft 

ft, Rt Rtft ftR:. 38 RTT Rtt, Rt ditdt ftR:. 39 RRR fR^, Rt 

<rtft ffR : .■ 40 RRRR Rft - Rt Rtf ftR : • 41 fRR ^ , Rt RRRTR ftR : . 42 

fmi Rf, Rt tR ftf:. 43 RTT RffR Rlt- Rt RTRi t RTR : • 44 

RTTRft RRRt R RZRft RRRt R. RRT RTfft RR <R> RtR Rit, Rt 

RVt ftR : • 43 ^ 

f fR RRtfRRtarrR : • 46 


XIII 8 WR (cp. note) 11 i4« J = nn 27 °yt° =• •RT’ II 37 it! = rHi 
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wm wt ^Yn • 1 f?r% ^ f : ; 2 vwfY *pfY : , %rrfY *f^Y : , XIV 
fvrY ^Y : , wrY ^f^Y : , ifYrra sprfY *t^Y : : t*t?Y h^Y 
#:. 3 wpt $; 4 vwpt ^ ^<Yzii f:. 5 *nr*i ifPrpr # : . 6 ^rr^Y 
fwrar?T f :. 7 wcY wfY ^:. 8 ^rwn if *rPT i:- 9 ^ppb 

vrrfYr irffdTT ire »f^rt i : . 10 

^rt^Yt, ifY^ireiPrcnY vrft %:.” *fm<rpr , , y < <i*f : , 

+fl *t t wrY <h 1 ’mi n*i ^TT=f tfY <^ii : r ^prei Hn =ti <^+«r % , ifY 

VTTRrraKT sNnr 15 ir^ipnnY vttYt t:. 12 

WffYfT Hid 0 • M<i^<+RilO ** 1 I ^Ti TrU'! if T«HI ®H^n iTsft 
fm:- 13 wr f^n %*r VTt[:], j p pffY^ t : > t : - 

yfrew tHI : , vYreprw , % w^Y % f^rtm ^rre : . 14 xf^r ^ppt inff, 

f?PJF% tf^HTjr fwNr %+) i<!i»f , Sf srpf : . l ° ^m nl d »t , ji a«i , wr- 

*r%, ^Nf%, «n«fl*i ; tj vrr ^rre fsfwpr f, fw% yrfjr »fPr f^i€ 

yfi % iftpr #ty?t fwt : • 16 ^spptt ^pt f , wY irrer ^Prt f^rtm 
*nt : . 17 ^fY jyi trrt : . 18 xpfi ^rre <Y *ft«n *fY iprYfr im vref : . 19 
^rYxpft ifa srfrfT!i% ^fY 5^4 ^pb trr%:. 20 ^rran h fwir f, ifr 
wYtpt vre: . 2I wftre, ^prmf %, ifY ^pt pfr^r m%: wfY f|, 
ift tst %3T ^irt t : . 23 wnawraYrr ijrePT if sffa fwm yit H : . 24 

V# 

Tin vrefY wY ^pNi ^Yai.’ 25 

Tf?r ^^w^wYyrRi • 26 


ypTWHM ::* xv 

*f^Y, fwrY ^rnr tpnfYr k '- 2 f Ypnr t wf iP^ffY sra %. 3 
ifY^nrY %. 4 fry: fwrr tt^pt %: - 5 fYr% ir^T w* p ^5 


WT t:- 6 ~?rt \p p n : i ^nO wO t :- 7 fTt WcfY^iNYt :- 8 
iTPrrr %. 9 v^rt %:, ^®r#w wY^ t! t:. 


wm y?t, fw% ^ tt t:.’ 10 


W^Y^h [o'bj'Mp fYrp»rfY ?rnpr ^ «t t C Y : ! J 12 


XIV 9 after wtjt, a superabundant f at the end of the line II 
16 fHra'R 11 25 : om. at the end of the line n 26 <18 after °OTTJ 11 

XV 2 * g u T5 11 

O 

Asia Major, Apr.-Oct. 192^ 


26 
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TOTTroftaTro 13 

'wte tf tot i tot, to, wri, to ^srt t% f :. I+ tot 

tot ^ftro ftro Tfr to% TOf :. is tototo toct ^r roi Tiro tottt 

$:• 16 TO TO TO I?- 17 TOrft TO f : . 18 t cr wt TOt %. 19 WRjr V 
TR §:. 2 ° tot TtWTT i:- 21 to tot TO, TO to w#T 1$: * 22 
TO^TO f, TTt -3% TOWt TOt If wft W Ip : : 23 TTt TO tjW TOT3% , 
trn: TOit % 24 wr TTfT % : . 25 to tr tor It- - to tr to i? : . 20 
citrrwt to i:. 27 tott *ftft sro f , fro -^rft rt% t|: 2S 
%rt, triTTOft Wt.'-- 29 

froff I, froft ~&k wrr ^. 3 ° 

TfH TOTTOfrwrEr . 31 


XVI TOT TOTCTOWt TO 3 T % *. . 1 TTOT TOT t - 2 TOTT TOf 
^TfH TO VITTOt TOfit W*T ^TOCVTO . 3 

fro TOT TOfi f^fltrrr w?r srtsftipr : . 4 from tot ^tr rnft k. : 3 
T^Tfr trot wt - 6 *ft froro fro wr H :. 7 ttwt to*FV to- 
totot ^rrro 8 

TO" TO^Wt Wftft : 9 'wr [%] f% TOTT TOtT cRYt *ftfr $TOT 
I ??’ 10 TO TTOT TOT WHfr:: I! ‘^ft TTOT TORT %:. 12 TTt TTOT <TRrT 
fro wror |:- >I3 to; tot^ w^[ : ]tot Trwrot% : 14 'totoV to Tft- 
TOrt ^:, 15 TOl TOTTTOt : 16 fjfit TOTTTr : V ’ 17 TO TTTO TOT TO^ft : : lS ‘rffa 

sfTO f |-- 19 Tfr tott tot wt w*t wt t! i:- 2D wmi to, fror#t 
wr ^ f :. 21 fro froro tor t , 22 Tft tott toto tott tot to wt 
t :. 23 fro to% TOt TOTft % : , 24 tt ttTtoO |:. 23 tttototto wrt 

%:. 26 Tft VfTOTTTO t :, 27 fro TTOTTt VTrft t TOTT To ^ f |;. 28 
W fTOTT TO Tift I ?:. 29 TTTO WTO WR TOftfT : 30 fTO TOT <*T%, 
from tor 'Ttro" frof ttpet ^ : .' ” 31 

TfTT ‘^TTTOfterRT - 32 

XV 31 <ie after ”«jto 11 XVI 7 3ffTO u 10 : om. at the end 
of the line 11 14 iinul'T 11 16 3rraT corr. from tfiRt (gamb.) 11 

29 3HT 11 32 <ts after ! WI II 
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•nwwrftwrw : : 1 xvii 

c W<t WTWTT Wit k- fwft W WT WTft Wt-- 2 

1%t wftTTWW Wf :: 3 WTHTT WWt wVfr, Wt WWt l?:. 4 

wcvnx; w wtw wt. wt wftww ttw:. 5 wtww wt, fro rterttt 
ttw: . 6 fw w ft wiwft wt~ , wt wrn iwt ftw:. 7 ww*: 3 wrtww wit, wt 
wt >6 ^ TtW • - 8 9^ ^H+l WWW «| I ffl i| : . 9 


fiwi wftwT ftur ttw , ww w t! , IO ^rm wraTtrt ^frw wtw : . 11 

\» V* 

wtw , ww, wt ww wn i ■ wt «n<sTl si <J : - 12 <s i *i 4 h i wtw wt wnft wtw 
ftw : . 13 vftft ftw , wt fww ftw : . I+ wwwTrft ftw, wt Wiwnft ttw: - 15 
fim t? itml, wtwr^Twftrt . wfTtwwtrt, wTwtwrartrt, jtrtt- 
wtft, wtrwft, wrtt, WTWTfwrrrft, fwt twwtft wwt w wt:, tfw w 
w tw : , wt www ^ w w%:.* 6 Twrt fwrrnft wwt wt, rftrw wt, 
w<t wt, 2 tw tpw wt. wt www wwHWiwt ftw:.’“ 17 



TWtwftWTW , 1 TTWT WWWWt<W> Wfgft t : 2 XVIII 

••WTW%fT WWWtWi WTWW, WWt WWt H : 3 fWWTW TWtWTTW wft 
fWTWW WRft: - 4 WWftT WTWWW TTWt ifWT : - 5 WTW%WW TWtWT Wif 

C\ 

t : : 6 ‘wt wtstt wt fwwT wror wrw :! 7 ww w ' 8 w^rrwwiwft vrw: . fwint 
wt wftwT ww: ! >9 

N* 

^ TO 

fWWT WTWWTW Wif 


"WT WiWT WtWW, Wt WTWi WTW W^t:: 11 WWWft ^WWTTft wtw: - 12 WW 
TT[6a]wwKt ITWiW t-’ 3 WT WiWT WTWWtWWt t|:. 14 WWT. WTWW Wt 

Itw vs wtw:!’ 15 

WTWWTW Twtf^Tt TWt fww WtWift fwTW fT wunwt : . ,6 WTW- wwt, 

wrwt, fsrrawr = wrrft wTwt wrtt 17 


WiWT WWW . 


fwww ftrwwifw. WrTTTW W%, W «»0*=6 TT WTgWT wff T f^W : • 19 

XVII II ehWTH? II 1 8 HWW»T II XVIII 8 h on gamb. II 

^ C r 
1 6 the colon above the beginning of HIT in flJUTST M 19 TT WTScTT 

^ f^: in fhe right margin (cop.) H 

26 x 




NOTES 




I i) On the Jain diagram, see Hertel, Indische Erzahler 6, Anh. 2, p. 2. 
The passages 1— 13 om. Te.— 

2—5) In grammatically correct Skr., the text would run as follows: 

“ sri-sadgurubhyo natnah / nasaketarZ katha likhyate / 
sarasvati mahabhage / varade kamarupini / / 
visvarupe visalaksi / devi ya paramesrari // r // 
ekadanto mahabuddhih / sarvajho gauanayakah jj 
sctrvasiddhakaro devo / gaurzputro vinayakah // 2 // 

On the spelling see p. 363. 

21—23) Cp. the more detailed description in Te, on p. 364, as well 
as its different reading of 21. 

33) The reading of Te (see p. 364) is probably corrupt, not only 
because of its inferior sense, but as contradicting BeFi I 22: “ ayuktam 
uktam bhavata pippaladas tam abravit.” 

38) Te “ baydsihajara” blunder: cp. BeFi I “sadasltisahasrani” . 

40) Si “veda kahai chai” absent in Te: cp. BeFi I 24 „smrtir esa 
sanaianT”. 

41—44) Absent in Te. The copyist of Si inadvertently repeats the 
text of 36—40 with slight variations. 

46) The text of Te “ aganaparavesa karaso to asairZ tinaso” is 
nonsense. The translation of Tessitori “Entrate nel fuoco (e, se non vi 
brucera), conducete moglie” would presuppose 1) a lacuna in the MS. 
from which Te is derived, 2) the use of paravesa (“entrance”) in the sense 
of Skr. pravesana (“introducing”), and 3) a custom of examining the bride 
by an ordeal before making her one’s wife (which Tessitori assumes, 
stating: “Si tratta evidentemente di una specie di agnipariksa”). From the 
reading of Si, it is evident that the “ aganaparavesa ” of Te must be a 
corruption of agcinaparasana. 

52) Te “If bad thoughts arise in your heart, ask Brahman 1 .”. Tessitori 
wrongly makes the two clauses coordinate in his translation. 

59) Absent in Te. 

61) “ hatha jodanai”, which is absent in Te, agrees with BeFi I 34 
“ krtahjaliputo bhutva”. 
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77 ) Te’s reading is inferior: cp. Si (and Te) I 56! 

78) Absent in Te. 

80) Te different. Si agrees with BeFi I 38 “ madvaco nanyathd bkavet”. 

84) Beginning of the 2 nd chapter in BeFi. 

85) See Te! In Te, the danda must be put before, not after “ bhara - 
tdra-sa.” The text of Te proves that the kathana of Si is a gloss upon 
dgya. 

88) Te “apachara dlthl ” . 

89—91) Te: “so mana caliyo / tardi tapast-rdu binda dharatl-nh 
maliyo jdya j tarai Udalaka-jl-ro vTraja khasiyo / tardi kavala-ro phiila 
todi-ndi I” “His heart was moved. Then, the semen (see Molesworth as 
well as Platts s.v. bimda-. the translation of Tessitori by “fascia” is im- 
possible!) of the ascetic fell to the ground. Then, the semen of Uddalaka 
slided away. Then, he plucked off a lotus.” 

The passage in Te is evidently corrupt: whereas the corresponding 
passage of Si is good and clear. Probably, I 90 of Si “The semen of the 
penance could not be sent to the earth” had originally been added in 
the margin in order to explain why Uddalaka puts the semen into a flower 
and makes it float away (namely, because, by dropping the semen to the 
earth, the ground of the hermitage would have been polluted, and the 
well-known prescriptions, such as Manu IV, 151 etc., would have been 
violated). Afterwards, the gloss mentioned was taken into the text, in Si 
in the right place and without alteration of the sense, in Te in a wrong 
place, viz. before 89, and without the negative particle (as otherwise the 
passage would have directly contradicted the following one). 

94-95) Te “ Rugha-ri” . 

97) Te “eka apasara-na devath-ro sardpa huvo”. BeFi knows nothing 
about this apsaras, and, later on, BeFi II 26, a “sakhi" is ordered to fetch 
the flower. Perhaps, the apsaras UrvasT owes her textual existence to 
the celestial being to whom, in BeFi II 13, the mother of Candravati 
is compared. 

98) Tessitori conjectures krida for hida, which would agree with 
BeFi II 24 “ksanam kfUiadikam krtvd”. 

105) “Then the nose serving as (literally: becoming) a womb, the 
semen entered”. Te: “ tardi nasaka-rdi pedi blja peta-mdhdi paravesa ktyo ” 
“Lo sperma per la via delle narici (le) entro nell’ utero”. In Te, an 
original peda (for peta) “womb” was probably mistaken for paido “path”. 
The passages III, 94 and IV, 18 speak in favour of this hypothesis. Cp. 
also the reading of Te II, 28! 

106 — 107) Te “/eka mdsa / doya masa j tijdu masa huyo / tardi Can- 
dravatl phullatula thx /” (MS. “phulatula”). Tessitori does not stoop to 
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justify either this latter conjecture of phullatula, for phuldtula , nor his 
translation of the word by “gravida”, although no dictionary knows either 
of the two forms. The difficulty arises again from a corruption in Te, 
whereas Si is correct: it reads “phula samt tulati”. Now “sami” is a 
gloss upon tulati, and “phfda tulati” means “like a flower”: this “phula 
tulati ” must have been in the archetype of Te and Si. In Te it was 
afterwards corrupted into “phulatula” , which the copyist even perhaps 
mistook for a corrupted compound of ‘phula" pi. “pregnancy”, and “ dtura ” 
“ill”, “sick”. The reading ‘phula tulati ”, however, of the common arche- 
type of Te and Si, is itself nothing but a corruption of a pres. part, of 
the verb phul “to be pregnant”, the meaning of which is, at all events, 
necessary here, especially as the then following passage refers to “so phula", 
“that pregnancy”. 

II Te before i : “tardi Uravdsi rdni-nd hahdi”, against BeFi, which 
says that the queen becomes herself aware of the state of Candravatl. 

3—9) Te different. Te 9: “maharaja sildmata / hand mdnasaro 
samcara nahi huvo / garadana marl java / ”. 

1 1) Absent in Te. 

14) Te: “tardi kavari-ndi palaki-mdi bdisa/I vana-mdi mela aydj". 

1 6) The name of the r?i Tinabamdha occurs four times in Si, arid 
always in the combination “Tinabamdha rasesvara ’’ (II, 16; III, 26; 91), 
or “ Tinabamdha rasesara ” (IV, 22). In Te, the name occurs five times, 
and in the following variations: 1) Tinavida rasesara; 2) Tdinavida 
rasesara; 3) Tinabada rasesara-, 4) Tinavdda rasesvara, and 5) Tdina- 
vdida rasesvara . BeFi III, 2 merely speaks of “kaseid tapodhanah" , nor 
does Sadala Misra mention a name of this rsi. The explanation of 
Tessitori, who thinks the name as given in his MS. to be a corruption of 
“ Tirnaveda" , is impossible for phonological reasons. We have again to start 
from our MS. The tinabamdha of Si is a regular Rajasthani formation, 
consisting of tina, the oblique sg. of the anaphoric pronoun, and of the 
masc. substantive bamdha = Skr. bandhu , which still occurs in Si. Thus, 
the name means “related to him (or: to her)”, or “a friend of his (or: 
of hers)”. In this sense, the expression tina bamdha rasesvara must 
originally have been employed as an epithet of the rsi who protects the 
girl, which (later on) was mistaken for the proper name of this rsi. The 
spelling of Te makes no difficulty (see p. 367). 

22) Te “Rugha-ri". 

23) Te “ tno-nai agala bhava-ri kamai kari-nai etc”. 

28) Te “ tardi nasaka-rdi pdiddi (MS.: padai) putra huyo\ “per la 
via delle narici nacque il figlio”. 

III 1) Te “tina cyara-ro”. 
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2) Te “kata-rd”. Cp. BeFi III, 22 : “iti rosat tarn adaya trnair avrtya 
bhuribhih" , on which Sadala Misra depends (p. 11): “ eka ghasa ke bo; he 
para rakha" . 

8—14) The text of the corresponding passage of Te is in a very bad 
state. Te too says that Uddalaka used to bathe thrice a day: in the 
hours of twilight (sijyo) and at noon (majha), but does not say that the 
cage thrice attached to his feet. 

17) Te “bd/aka-tndhdi dpa-rX dehi-kd sa cena chdi 

19) Absent in Te. 

21) Te “so putra dyo”. 

23) Te “pa/a posa-ndi". 

25) Beginning of chapter IV in BeFi. 

25—35) Absent in Te. 

29) Te “ho pitdjx mo-ndi akell dlagdi nahV , “Oh padre! A me non 
garba (star) sola.“ (?) (?) (“a Zagat" might be a corruption of the dvadai 
which we find in Si!). 

After 38) Te: “ putra-ndi ulakhiyo" which is against the following 
passage. 

51—53) Absent in Te. 

54 fif.) Cp. BeFi IV, 10: “toydharanam dlepam agnicdlasvaham suta 
karomi tvam sukham iista . . .” (Sadala Misra correspondingly). 

56) Te “hamil vdyana (MS.: vacana) maji-ndi /” “Lavo la scodella 
di terra e il mortaio di pietra”. 

59) Te “dgtfi dekhdi to buharo / coko / handx / vdtna (MS.: vaina ) 
Ndsaketa-rT mlijl nahj". 

62) Te: “ aja putra buharo j coko / hamil / vdyana kina-rl mdjl chdi /”. 

68-71) Te “tardi Ndsaketa jay a md-ndi kahdi" . 

74) Te : “avd na/ii". 

After 77) Te repeats 75 and 74. 

81) Te “ kdina vamca-rl chdi”. 

94) “Then, the nose serving as a womb (lit.: the nose becoming a 
womb), a son was born" (cf. also I, 105; II, 28; IV, 18). 

89 — 97) Te not published by Tessitori. 

98) Te IV th chapter, “tardi Ndsaketa kahdi j pitd-ji mart md iyti 
kahdi chdi / h'u rdjd Rugha-rl betl chft / n ii md-rdi pdild bho-ro papa-sk 
putra ho-ndi / sari hakikata matd kahl / so pitd-agdi Ndsaketa kahl /”. 

IV 1) Te “sixmo dya page Idgo \ puj dr acina (MS.: pujdracTna) karl-ndi / 
dpa-ro siglcana de-ndi j rast-nd puchiyo / jdi maharaja kisdi karaja pa- 
dhariya chdi /”. 

9 — 10) Te “hit rdjd-su ujara karfi nahl j tardi rasi Uddlaka mddindi 
thetha-sa vdrata rdjd-sU kahl” . 
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13) Te “ mhardi bija khasiyo f this, or a similar passage, must have 
been omitted in Si (Cp. I, 89). 

18) 'Then arriving at the womb of the nose” (i. e. at the nose 
which served as a womb): cp. I, 105; III, 94. Miss, in Te. 

27 f.) Te “ Candravatl miharo nSma c/idi / mo-ndi agald bkava-ri ka- 
m ai Idchana /ago c/uu / so mo-nai vana-mai melt gayd dun / tardi Tdina- 
vdida rasesvara kara betl dpa-rdi a crania le-ndi ayd /”. For '‘kara betl” 
one would expect “betl kari-ndi”l 

29) Te om. 

32) Te, after 32: rasi-nu ghaua aldnl/.l kalasa kardya-ndi' , ‘‘fece 
fare ai santo molte fresche tazze (di legno)”. 

34) Here Tessitori has completely misunderstood his text. The MS. 
of Te reads “ cahijdi so ddyaso dlyo”. According to the spelling of Te 
(which confounds c, ch, and s) ddyaso stands for dayaco “dowery”, and 

the meaning of the passage is “he gave the dowery which was wished 

for”, or: “which was necessary (/. e. suitable) 1 *. As the former conception 
would be against BeFi (IV, 80), the latter will be right here. It is even 
probable that Te is more authentical here than Si: the copyist of Si, 
may have taken “cahijdi” in the former sense and accordingly replaced 
it by mamgiyau , so that Si now is in direct opposition to BeFi, which 

makes Uddalaka, on the contrary, refuse all those gifts. 

Tessitori’s publication ends here. — 

36) Beginning of the Vth chapter in BeFi. 

43) Cp. Te’s text of I. 23. 

45) BeFi “ sardhasamvaisaro gatah ” (V, 8). 

48) BeFi V, 1 1 : “ agnihotrasya me lopo jdto tu tvam pratiksinah” . 
Sadala Misra just so. 

52) Very detailed in BeFi. 

V Beginning of the Vlth chapter in BeFi. 

3) Instead of this vedic reminiscence, BeFi has a long stotra. 

13) This anticipated sravanaphala is absent in BeFi. In BeFi, Yama 
bids Nasiketu utter a wish, and the latter asks to be shown the regions 
of Yama. 

VI r 5 f.) This second sravanaphala is also absent in BeFi. But there 
Yama grants a second wish to Nasiketu. who wishes for his father’s 
pardon. Yama adds: “ajar at; camarac cairn sarvadosavivarjitah / bhava 
yaksac ca viprendra tapoyogabalad iha / / 

17) ‘Your family will be in sorrow”? 

20) Beginning of the VII th chapter in BeFi. 

23) BeFi “ vayubhaksah ” (VII, 4). 

1 5 f.9 BeFi “stu/ibhis tosito devo maya drsto 'tisundarah ’ (VII, 18). 


VII 
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17—18) BeFi ‘V atayojanavistirnam puram durgaparisthitam ” (VII, 22). 
In the following passages, there are many differences between Si and 
BeFi. 

30) Cp- BeFi VII, 26 “ duhsthitanam duhkhitandm acramam vitaranti 
ye (and Sadala Misra p. 24 “ dukhx jan ko palte haim”'). 

72) Cp. the description of the paths in BeFi XVII, 2 7f. 

“ mahatiica tathd meghair andhakaro bhaydvaha/i / / 
tatra tat sthdnam atulam krsnameghasamaprabham j 
drey ate tatra papanam dar(anddarganam kvacit //” 

83) The passage in BeFi enumerating the hells is, according to 
the editor, ‘‘di disperata emendazione”. The series of names given there 
does not seem to agree with any puranic or epic text treated by Kirfel 
in his “Kosmographie der Inder” (Bonn und Leipzig, 1920), nor is there 
any agreement between Si and BeFi. Indeed the list of names in our 
Rajasthani text seems to be even more arbitrary and unoriginal than in 
BeFi. The original list can no more be restored. 

But there are several classes of names distinct with regard to their 
origin. Considering, throughout Si, 1) all the names which are distinctly 
marked as designations of “narakara kuda ” (=-£.), or of “ naraka ” (=».), 
and 2) all the names which are not distinctly marked as proper 
names, and part of which can also be taken for appellatives, we may 
distinguish the following groups: 

I) Sanskrit names (as known from different texts: cp. Kirfel, 1 . 1 .), 
given in their original shapes, or somewhat corrupted or modified by 
phonology, popular etymology etc., such as: 


a) distinct proper names: 


1 Amdhatasa (n.) 

2 Abhlca (. k .) 

3 KubhX in.) 

4 KubhXpaka ( k .) 

3 Gulapaka {k.) 

6 ChurTdhara lb-) 

7 JamacolX (k.) 

8 Tapata Velu (k.) 

9 Naruchasa in.) 

10 Mahabhayamnaka (k.) 

11 Mahdroravamta (k.) 

12 Rorava («.) 

13 Lohakdra (k.) 

14 Sida (k.) 


for Andhatamas or Andhatdmisra 
„ Avici 

,, Kumbhipaka 

i) J) 

„ Gudapaka 

„ Ksuradhara 

„ YamacullX 

„ Taptavaluka 

„ Nirucchvdsa 

„ Bhayanaka 

„ Maharaurava 
„ Raurava 

„ Lohacaraka 

„ Sida 
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KrmikunJa 

J’ 

Kasmala ( + kumla) 
Kutasalmali ( + kutuia ) 
Yamalaparvata 


b) designations not marked as proper names: 

1 5 Amdharavana for Andhatamisravapana 

16 Karama Kuda , 

17 Krama „ „ 

18 Kusala Kuda , 

19 Kusatala Kuinda , 

20 Jamaparabata 

II) names representing attempts to translate or transcribe 
Sanskrit names in order to make them generally intelligible for the native 
speaker: originally, perhaps, nothing but marginal glosses: 

a) distinct proper names: 

2 1 Amgara?nrl Rasa (k.) for Aftgararasibhavana or Angdropacaya 

22 Kidamro Kuda (k.) ,, Krmikwuia 

23 Mahanamdi {, k .) ,, Mcthshrada 

24 Talajainta (k.) „ Taptajantu (cp. glossary s. v. tal) 

b) designations not marked as proper names: 

25 Amgaramri Rasa cp. No. 21 

26 Amdho Kumvo for Andhakupa 

27 Tapati Velii (or: — Velum) cp. No 8 


III) names originally expressing only certain characteristics, 
or tortures, of certain hells, but reminding the reader, by form or 
meaning, of proper names of hells, and thus mistaken and handed down 
as such: 


28 Aganadhara (k.) 

29 Asimocana (k.) 

30 Ghlratapaka (k.) 

31 Dusajamta (k.) 

32 PatTpaka (k .) 1 

33 Vimsa Kupa (b.) 

34 Sadagadhara ( n .) 


a) distinct proper names: 
reminding of Agnijvala and Ksuradhara etc. 

„ „ Asipatravana 

„ „ Tailapaka 

„ „ Dusikakunda and Taptai antu 

„ ,. Putikunda „ Tailapaka etc. 

„ „ Visakunda and Andhakupa etc. 

„ „ Khadgakumla and Ksuradhara etc. 


b) designations not marked as proper names: 

35 Agana Kuda reminding of Agnijvala and Visakunda etc. 

36 Joka Kuda „ „ Jalau kak/iya „ ., 

37 Sadagadhapta 2 „ „ Asipalravana 

IV) a stock of names which seem to be hopelessly corrupted 
from Sanskrit names (or their translations), whose original forms can 
no longer be ascertained: 


cp. V. P. 202, 32: “ putipakesu pacyatc" 


cp. Glossary. — 
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a) distinct proper names: 

38 Karamasudamna (k.) ( =karama [Skr . krmi\ + sudamna [Gu. khodana, n., 

ground washed away by a current?]) 

39 Kumdanavas'ikachaila (k.) (-chaila corrupted from Skr. -sSlmali ?) 

40 Kesalachaila ( k .) „ ,, „ „ ,, 

41 PavXtarohana ( k ) (- rohana corrupted from Skr. nirod/ianai) 

42 Samgramarohana (k.) „ ,, „ „ ,, 

43 Surarohana (k.) „ „ „ „ ., 

44 Bakakalesa ( rt.) ("perhaps baka, a crane, + kleia, torture,: in the sense 
of "a hell where people are tortured by cranes”: cp. the tortures of 
Sulaprota in the texts mentioned by Kirfel.) 

b) designations not marked as proper names: 

45 Jamapola ("see Glossary s. v. pola) 

83—89) The corresponding Sanskrit passages in BeFi are absolutely 
corrupt. 

VIII Throughout the adhyaya, the agreement with BeFi is evident, although 
many single items differ. 

10) hoyanai, ‘'having become", viz. in the course of samsara. 
Cp. Ab. IV. 21. 

21 — 22) rasabheda (Skr. rakasyabheda) “disclosure of a secret” being 
mistaken for Skr. rasabheda “a species of rasa", the following expression 
“ papabheda ”, “a species of crime” was perhaps added in analogy '. 

2 5 fF.) absent in BeFi. 

IX On the whole corresponding to BeFi IX. 

8) BeFi mentions far more names: on the other hand, the names 
AmtakajT (Antaka as a servant of Yama occurs in yet other texts: 
cp. Ab. p. 191; note 1), DhTca (probably = Dad/uci, who is mentioned 
only in Sadala Misra's text, on p. 26), and Muni Narada (who. later on, 
plays a part in all the different recensions) are absent in BeFi. BharadvajJ 
is Bharadvaja in BeFi (in Sadala Misra Bharadvaja ) , and Marukamdajl 
is Martanda there. 

10) This passage looks like a mechanical transformation of the Skr. 
source: cp. BeFi IX, 9 (andn) “ dvadacadityasamkacah ” (-^respectively), 
which is an epithet of the judges (and of Yama resp.) The sense of the 
Rajasthani passage is: “There were burning, it. e. : they were burning 
like) twelve united suns.” In Sadala Misra’s text, the Sanskrit passage has 
been rendered correctly (p. 26). 

1 Professor Hertel supposes that papa bheda might be corrupted from an original 
*' padapa ckeda". 
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i6f.) In the list of the different sinners and their punishments, there 
are but few agreements between BeFi and our text, which is much fuller 
here, nor does Sadala Misra exactly agree with BeFi. 

18) BeFi “tailayantre" . 

20) Cp. BeFi X 6: “ tatra lohamayl rambha surupa ca subhiisita / agriin l 
jvalavati ca atilt a papino prat ah //”. 

25) Cp. Ab. Ill, 52 and notes. 

39) Cp. BeFi IX, 32 “ kanyapradatiasamaye ye tiara rig/inakarinah”. 

39) Cp. BeFi IX, 33 “da tie pradiyantatu hi yas tu vighnam samacaret" . 

41) jyam mamhe moto humvai "those amongst whom he is growing 
up" (cp. Ill, 24; 32; IV, 36). 

44) ‘'even without killing her”. 

X Corresponding to BeFi X. 

2 — 5) The epithets of the different classes of sinners in BeFi X, 3 
have, in our text, wrongly been connected with those of the messengers 
of Yama. 

3— 4) BeFi X, 3 “ tlksnadamstra ”. 

14) Cp. BeFi X, 13 “/ ilyamanas iato dutair darunai ( ca vanantaramj 
patadbhih tslavrk*ai( ca gatracchedah prajayate j \ ”. 

22) BeFi X, 20 " aratnam chedayed yas tv agnimad/iye ksipanti tarn”. 
Cp. Ab. IV, 29. As to bakakalesa , see note on VII, 83. 

24) BeFi X, 22 “agnido hi" etc., Cf A.b. IV, 52. 

25) BeFi X, 25 mrte kante parasakta patidrohakarT ca y a ‘jvalatitam 
agnisamkacain stambham lohamayam tatha // laptam alingayati sa . . 

28) BeFi X, 31 “ dusakah sarvai^astranain brahmananam ca uindakah". 

XI Corresponding to BeFi XI. 

4) BeFi XI 4 “pahcayojanavistlrua ekayoj anam ucchritah 

5) BeFi gives a detailed description of this burning tree, and of the 
various tortures the sinners have to undergo there. 

1 69 Belloni Filippi has not edited this part of his text. There is, 
however, a parallel speech of the messengers of Yama, in BeFi XVI, 25, 
which supports my conception of the clause as an interrogative one (do. 
Si XI, 19) "na crutam yamalokasya darunam vartma durgamamjj". 

17) Belloni Filippi’s summarizing of the corresponding passage of 
his text by: . . la mancata offerta dei resti sacrificati ai cani ed ai 
corvi . . .", and his note. 

19) see note on 16. 

22) Cp. Ab. IV, 18 and note. 

23) parai ayo "after having come to another woman' : probably a 
marginal gloss on the adjective parakl. which, by the glossator, was 
mistaken for a substantive in the sense of parai (see Glossary) “the 
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wife of another". The original sense of paraki nimda karai tinanai . . . 
was most probably "he who blames (or: offends) another person”. 

XII Corresponding to BeFi XII. 

4) As to gohldai cp. Belloni Filippi’s summary of BeFi XII, 1—6 

“. . . dei messi infemali, che a cavallo di bufali e gazzelle . . . as well 
as Sadala Misra p. 29 . . kistko dekho to bhaimse par . . .”. 

26) Cp. Belloni Filippi’s abstract of BeFi XII 2 iff. "A tutte presiede 
Kala, il fiero ministro di Yama dagli occhi goccianti sangue, che cavalca 
un gran bufalo”. 

32—35) These hints refer to the great battle between Kala and the 
Asura, described in detail in BeF'i XII, 32—47. The same episode occurs in 
Varaha-Purana CCI, with full particulars. In the recension of Sadala 
Misra, it is missing. As to relations between Si and V. P. see below, XVI. 
In Te, the whole episode is missing: cp. Tessitori 1 . c. p. [3]. 

34) "Kala flung his lasso, caught him, and ordered him to be brought 
before King Yama.” Cp. BeFi XII, 42. 

“ kimkarais tu mahaghorair nirjitd danavadhipah / 
kaldksipati tan pd(air baddha daitya mahabalah // 
dandamudgaraghatena vafikrtas tata/i ksanat / 
atas ( taih ) kimkarair mta dharmarajagratas tat ah //” 

The corruption of this passage in Si is perhaps due to the fact that the 
idea of Kala as of a servant of Yama was not very familiar to the 
common reader, Kala being chiefly known as a name of Yama himself. 
Thus, in XII, 26 the name of Kala is omitted, though his person is 
described there (see note), and the passage XII, 38 ff. seems to be corrupted 
from what is told in slokas XII, 4 g fF. of BeFi, which contain a praise of 
Kala’s power: for, in 39 of Si, the copyist, mistaking the proper name 
Kala for a synonym of vela, omitted an original vela after ttna, where- 
as in 38, an original Kala was omitted for the same reason. 

XIII The XIII th adhyaya of BeFi contains a description of the celestial 
joys, which are treated in the next chapter of Si. About the states of 
samsara of the different sinners, which form the subject of Si XIII, some 
hints occur in BeFi XVIII, 28-49, a passage of which Belloni Filippi has 
edited only 9 slokas. In Sadala Misra’s text, this chapter about the sinners 
is completely missing. Compared with the just mentioned passage of 
BeFi, as well as with the chapters of V. P. dealing with this subject 
(CC, 68 ff., CCII, 34 ff-, can, CCIV), most particulars of Si are different. 

5) The babul-tree reminds one of the salmali-tree, which is often 
mentioned as an instrument of torture, especially for adulterers. See 
Kirfel. That a man who interferes with the wife of his guru becomes a 
plant, is related in other texts too: cp. Ab. V, 36 (see also note 7). 
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7 — 8) Cp. BeFi XVIII, 45 “tadita bhagini ycna papas tasya bhavisyati / 
pandurogo bhaven mrtyur jvaradahah sudarunah / /”. 

10) Cp. V.P. CCIII, 16. 

13) Our interpretation is supported by Si XIII, 26, q. v. 

19) dhana has probably been substituted for an original dana “com”, 
“cereals”: cp. Ab. V, 12 and the texts mentioned there, as well as Garuda- 
Purana CCXVII, 1 8 ; Markandeya-Purana XV, 9. 

25) tikaja maro goha-raro pavai, i. e. “this very woman gets a 
destruction in the manner of a lizard”, i. e. she is crushed under foot as 
a lizard. Cp. Ab. V, 27. 

31) “he gets the fate of a stone” (or: of a rock). Cp. Ab. IV, 60— 61. 

32) “he who takes for himself what he has given”, cp. Ab. V, 46. 

35) Cp. Ab. V, 9. 

XIV Agreeing, in general, with BeFi XIII (and XIV). 

3) BeFi XIII, 1 f. “dharmisthanam pravaksjami g ruyatdm dvijasattama/ 
ghrtaksirani mistannam ksaudrakhandodakani ca // pakvannaragayas tatra 
yathestag ca ’ nnaragayah / kaugeyam tu varam vastram bhusanabharanani 
ca //”. The five rivers of Si remind us of five of the seven liquids of 
the seven ring-shaped oceans surrounding Jambudvlpa, salt-water and 
alcohol being of course omitted. 

14) rita damna de: cp. BeFi XIII, n ytukiilabhigami ca”. 

15) pamca agana sajhai: cp. BeFi XIII, x 8 “pancagniscvino viprdh” . 

1 6) Cp. Si XI, 1 7 and note. 

20) Cp. BeFi XHI, 23 “yo dadati mahaksetram dhanyagaliprapuritam / 
sa yati paramam sthanam vimanaih svargagamibhih //.“ 

XV 1 — 10) corresponding to BeFi XV. Besides here and BeFi XV, iff. 
(and Sadala Misra p. 31), the river Puspodaka occurs in MBh HI, 199, 56 C 
(Roy 1 8xo, p. 525). But whereas this miraculous river is described as a 
place of happiness in BeFi (Sadala Misra) and in our text, it is, in MBh, 
a means of examining the dead men by a kind of ordeal, giving 
agreeable cool water to the virtuous, and pus to the bad.— Te. “ kapoya ” 
(cp. Tessitori p. [3]). 

11 — 30) What is told here, goes with BeFi XVII, which is, however, 
more detailed. The XVI th chapter of BeFi (with which Sadala Misra 
agrees) has no parallel in our text. As to VaitaranI and the famous 
Vaitaranl-cow see Scherman and Kirfel. CC also BeFi XVII, 3 7 fif. 

XVI The few and dark passages of this adhyaya of Si correspond to what 
is told in BeFi XVIII, 1—23 and XIX in 53 slokas about Narada’s visit 
of the hells. The matter is as follows: 

Once, Narada visited King Yama, sent by Visnu in order to superintend 
the administration of justice exercised by Yama. While Yama and Narada 

Asia Major, Apr.-Oct. 1924 27 
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were saluting each other ceremoniously, there appeared, with much pomp 
and with music, thousands of heavenly cars, at the head of which the 
king of the gods approached, riding his elephant Airavata, surrounded by 
celestial nymphs, and followed by many horses and elephants. At this 
sight, Yama suddenly fled away, together with his ascetics, into his palace, 
while his messengers ran away in all directions, and the hosts of the 
preta too. When Yama ventured forth again, Narada asked him why he 
had fled. Then follows the answer of Yama: in the MS. B of BeFi 
immediately, in A after Yama has asked Narada’s pardon for first arranging 
his affairs, and after he has given his commands to the messengers (all 
this is described with full particulars). In answering Narada’s question, 
Yama tells him about King Janaka’s faithful wife SatyavatT, who, on 
account of her virtue, was taken up to heaven in a celestial car, and 
revered by all the gods. He concludes with the confession that he has 
no power whatever over virtuous people, of whose tejas his messengers 
also were greatly afraid. After learning this story (which, in the beginning, 
Yama had called a great secret), Narada returns to heaven. And now 
follows the conclusion of all the Nasiketopakhyana: Nasiketu has finished 
his story, the ascetics return home, and Vaisampayana adds a sravanaphala: 
“f rutva cemUm katham divyam piivitram pdpana^inTm / 
sarvdml lokan atikramya y inti te cd'marivatTm //” 

Sadala Misra agrees with BeFi. 

Now, Belloni Filippi has drawn attention to the older recension 
of this episode in the V. P. There, we do not hear anything about 
Indra, but there appear heavenly cars, in which ascetics are sitting with 
their wives and kindred, passing across Varna’s head, tearing down his 
wreaths. Yama becomes pale with anger and fear, and being questioned 
by Narada, confesses that he has no power to resist the mighty ascetics 
who were jeering at him. At this very moment, a beautiful woman 
appears, in a heavenly car, and bids Yama not to be angry with those 
powerful and virtuous people, who ought to be revered in all sub- 
missiveness. Yama shows his reverence to the beautiful “pativrata falling 
at her feet. Asked by Narada, why he had turned pale, and why he 
had revered the “pativrata”, he tells him of Janaka's virtuous wife, whose 
name, in V. P., is RupavatT, and who was a pativrata too, whom all the 
gods were serving and revering for her virtue. Her stoiy is told with 
all particulars. 

This recension must also be taken into consideration. For, with 
regard to certain features, our Rajasthani text shews a closer relationship 
to V. P. than to BeFi. Thus, Si XVI, 22— 23, a passage which has no 
parallel in BeFi, agrees with what is told V. P. CCVIII, 8-1 1, and can 
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only be understood, if the whole situation described in V.P. is well-known. 
Moreover, the strange question of Narada in Si XVI, 15—17 and Yama’s 
affirmation in XVI. 24—25 directly seem to point towards relations to 
V.P. CCVIII 3, 5-6, and 7, where the radiant and powerful king of the 
lower world changes his colour out of fear and anger, when the ascetics 
pass over his head and tear down his wreaths: 

3 “vivarnavadano raja prabhdtijovivarjjitah / 

acirdd eva sahjatah krodhena bhrsaduhkkitah //” 

5 — 6 “api tvam bhrdjamanas tu pasoh patir ivd’pirahj 

kasmat te sobhana/n vaktrcun ksanad vaivartiatam gaia/ijj 
vinisvasan yatha ndgah kasrndt tvam paritapyasi j 
raj an kasmdd bib hid tvam itad icchdmi vtditumfj ’ 

7 “ vivarnam jdyate vaktram susyate na ca samsayahj 

yan mayd tdrsam drstam sruyatdm tan mahdtnum j j" 

Such relations would be possible under the supposition that Si goes 
back to a recension of Nasiketopakhyana in which the above episode 
was told in a way corresponding to that of V.P, and that some 
later story-teller, who laid more stress on Yama’s anger than on his fear, 
related that his face turned black with wrath instead of pale with fear 
whereas the rest of his body remained radiant as before. The particulars 
mentioned in Si XVI, 8 '‘King Yama accompanied (him, or: them) with 
good wishes for (his, or: their) arrival” even directly contradict that of 
the flight of Yama as told in BeFi, and would likewise presuppose the 
knowledge of the recension of V. P., according to which the pativrata at 
least (who is sitting in a celestial car together with her husband), is revered 
and honoured by Yama. That our compiler has confounded the pativrata 
(who really appears) with the wife of King Janaka (who is only told 
about) is not to be wondered at.— 

6) “it was Indra’s property”, cp. BeFi XVIII, 16 “airavatasamdrudho 
devarajah purahsthitahj” 

10) “Did there not depart, together with Indra, another great deity?” 
29) “That woman does not die without her wish”: cp. V.P, CCIX, 8 
(also 10, 12, 13, etc. as a burden in a long stotra praising the pativrata) 
“sa na mrtyumukham yati evam yd sir I pativrata'’ etc.; 28 originally was 
perhaps a marginal gloss, which crept into the text in a wrong place: 
apparently, it ought to stand after 29. Cp. V. P. CCVIII, 30 “na vyadhir 
na jard mrtyus tasmin rajani sdsati”, which refers to Mithi, the krtayuga- 
shape of existence of Janaka, and the husband of Rupavati. 

31) Cp. BeFi XIX, 5 “asvamidhakarah sadd”. 

The XVII th chapter of BeFi contains a list of the streets in Yama’s 
world. Our text here speaks of the re-births of the sinners, which had 

27* 
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already been dealt with in the XIII th adhyaya. The statements of Si are 
throughout arbitrary and apparently independent of the parallel passage 
of BeFi (XVII, 2 8 ft) 

10— 1 1) Cp. Ab. V, 17. 

XVIII As to the contents of BeFi XVIII and XIX, see above under XVL 
What is told in our Si, corresponds to the contents of the last slokas of 
BeFi XIX, where, however, the sravanaphala is spoken by Vaisampayana. 

19) The colophon, which is written in a mixture of Skr. and verna- 
cular, has been translated on p. 357, q. v. \bhadrava (Gu., m.) = the month 
Bhadrapada; vadi (Gu. vada, vadi f.) = Skr. vadyapaksa ; sam = abbreviation 
of samvata, «= Skr. samvatsara (Gu., Hi.)]. 
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THE STORY OF NASAKETA 1 

I Veneration to the Jinas! Veneration to the true teachersl The story 
of Nasaketa is written <as follo\vs>: 

Sarasvatl’, thou highly blessed one! Thou propitious one, that 
canst take any form at will! 

O thou omnipresent, large-eyed one! O goddess that art the 
supreme mistress! 

The one-tusked <god> is of great wisdom, omniscient is the 
leader of the Ganas! 

A god that grants success is Vinayaka, the sun of Gaurl ! 3 

This is the praise of Sarasvatl and Vinayaka. Subse- 
quently, the connexion of the story <follows>. 

Once, the chief of ascetics Visanopaya was sitting on the 
banks of the Garnga, after performing a dlksa of twelve years. Thither 
king Janamai came. King Janamai said to the chief of ascetics 
Visanopaya: “Most honoured chief of ascetics! Narrate some evil- 
destroying story!” And the chief of ascetics said: “Listen then, 
O king! 

There was a chief of ascetics. His name was U dal aka. He 
was a son of Vrahma, a great chief of ascetics, a restrainer of his 
body, a connoisseur of the veda as well as of the sastra. He had a 
hermitage. Other very excellent chiefs of ascetics also lived there. 
There was a wonderful forest with thickets of creepers. Many pea- 
cocks, cakoras, cuckoos, cranes, <and> various <other> birds lived 
there. To the hermitage came a chief of ascetics <named> Pip a lad a. 
On arriving, he began a conversation. During that <conversation>, the 
chief of ascetics Pipalada perceived that no wife was present. So he 

1 Additions to the original wording are enclosed in < >. — The proper 

names are rendered in literal transliterations of the nagarl-types (without paying 
regard to modem pronunciation or spelling), in order to facilitate the use of the glossary, 
and to make them agree with the transcribed passages of the preceding parts of this 
publication (cp. p. 349 *?•)■ 

2 MS. here: “Sarasatl .” — 

3 MS. •‘GazarT .” — 
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asked Udalaka: “Honourable Sir! You have no wife: for what reason?” 
Udalaka answered: “Being a brahmacarin, I have done penance.” 
Pipalada said: “You must marry! Without a wife, the agnihotra cannot 
take place; besides, the divine “fathers” will be uneasy.” Then Udalaka 
said: “Who would marry his daughter to me? For, being a brahma- 
carin, I have done penance for eighty-six thousand years!” Again, 
Pipalada said: “Without a son, one’s race is destroyed, and the divine 
“fathers” will suffer pain: the veda says so. By having intercourse with 
one’s wife at the prescribed times, no sin is effected. If, in future, you 
wish to perform the worship of agni, you must take a wife!” Then 
Udalaka said: “I have done penance and restrained my body: all that 
will be destroyed!” Pipalada answered: “If, in your mind, a doubt 
has arisen, ask Vrahma! Do as Vrahma tells you!” After saying so, 
Pipalada went to his hermitage." 

Afterwards, the chief of ascetics Visvanopaya narrated to king 
Janamai as follows: 

“In the penance of Udalaka, a disturbance occurred. Udalaka 
was in great sorrow: “Who will marry his daughter to me?" Then, 
he called Vrahma to mind. He went into the presence of Vrahma 
and praised him. Joining his hands, he said: “Pipalada came to my 
hermitage and said: “Since you have no wife, the agnihotra cannot 
take place, and the divine “fathers” cannot be satisfied: take a wife!” 
So I answered: “The penance which I have practised will be destro- 
yed!” Then Pipalada said: “Ask Vrahma! Do as Vrahma tells you!” 
Thus, I have come to your Honour.” Then Vrahma said: “A son 
will come to you first, and later on, a wife will come!” 
Then, Udalaka said: “I have practised penance, and in that <penance>, 
a disturbance has occurred: your Honour is joking!” Vrahma said: “O 
son! A word of Vrahma can never fail! A wife of the race of Rugha 
will come to you!” After saying so, Vrahma disappeared. Umdalaka 
returned. 

Afterwards, he began to long for a wife in his mind: “If such a 
wife be coming, she should be kind, very beautiful, virtuous, noble- 
minded, of clever and sweet speech, pure inwardly and outwardly, full 
of affection for her husband, never disregarding her husband’s order.” 
Such reflections Udalaka made in his mind. 

One day, he had gone to take his bath in the Gamga. He saw 
cars <full> of apsarases. So, his heart became excited, and his semen 
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discharged. The vigour ( = “semen”) of the penance might not be sent 
to the earth. He plucked off a lotus flower, and put in the semen. 
At the top, he entwined it with a darbha-leaf. Thereupon, he made 
it float away in the Gamga. 

The flower arrived floating below the residence of king Rugha. 
Thither, the daughter of king Rugha had come together with ten 
thousand female attendants, in order to take her usual bath in the 
Gamga. An apsaras of Idra’s had been cursed. She became a slave- 
girl of king Rumgha’s. This apsaras, who had become a slave-girl, 
made friends with Camdravatl. Her name was Uravamsi. While 
bathing, Camdravatl said to her: “There comes a lotus-flower floating 
along: go and fetch it!” So Uravamsi fetched it. Camdravatl smelled 
it. Thus, her nose serving as a womb, the semen entered. One month 
passed, and a second month passed: then, Camdravatl was pregnant. 
That pregnancy began to increase more and more. 

II A stain adhered to Camdravatl. The queen told it to the king. 
And the king said: “There were ten thousand female attendants with 
Camdravatl: what has become of them?” The king questioned Ura- 
vamsi: “You were engaged in order to protect <her>: what became of 
your” Uravamsi answered: “Your Majesty! If any man has entered, 
may we be killed! The ways of Paramesara — it is true — cannot be 
known!” The king said: “By killing her, evil would arise! Expose <her> 
in the forest!” So, the servants of the king exposed her in the forest. 

Camdravatl roamed weeping about in the forest. Soon, the chief 
of ascetics Tinabamdha came by. He had gone out <to gather> 
bulbs and roots. Then he saw Camdravatl weeping. The chief of 
ascetics said: “Maiden, who art thou? Why art thou weeping?” 
Camdravatl answered: “I am king Rumgha’s daughter. In consequence 
of deeds committed in a former life, a stain adhered to me: in <this> 
present life, I have committed no evil deed at all.” 

So the chief of ascetics comforted her and took her to his her- 
mitage. He made her his daughter and kept her <with him>. Her 
pregnancy came to an end: and, out of the nose, the birth of a son 
took place. He was given the name of Nasaketa. 


Ill He was three months old: when he began <once> to cry. Cam- 
dravatl became angry, put the boy into a wooden cage, and made 
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it float away in the Gamga. Then the chief of ascetics said: ‘‘0 boy! 
Go thou to thy father!” Now, Udalaka’s hermitage was situated on 
the banks of the Gamga. This cage floated upstream. Udalaka came 
to take his customary bath in the Gamga. While he was bathing, the 
cage came and attached itself to his feet. At each of the three times 
<of bathing>, it attached itself to his feet: on bathing at noon, it 
attached itself to his feet, and on bathing at the hours of twilight, 
it attached itself to his feet. Then, Udalaka beheld it. He took the 
cage with him, and opened it. Inside, he saw there was an excellent 
child. The child had features similar to his own. When he perceived 
that, the word of Vrahma came to his mind. He had said: “Before a 
wife, a child will come.” These words had come true. Thereupon, he 
took the child with him to his hermitage. He kept it and became its 
nourisher. It was grown up. 

One day, Camdravati became sad. The chief of ascetics Tina- 
bamdha asked: “Why art thou sad, daughter?” Camdravati answered: 
“O father, it is not pleasing to be alone! A son was born: I made 
him float away in the Gamga. If <1 had> not <done so>, he would 
have been grown up to-day!” Then the chief of ascetics said: “Whither 
the cage has been seen going away, there thou wilt find him, daughter, 
after searching <for him>!” 

Thus, Camdravati went in the direction in which the cage had 
been seen going. Soon, she beheld him, sitting in Udalaka’s hermitage. 
Camdravati asked <him>: “Who art thou, child? Who is thy father? 
Who is thy mother? To whom does this hermitage belong?” Nasaketa 
replied: “This hermitage belongs to Udalaka. My father is Udalaka. 
Of my mother, there are no tidings.” 

Camdravati said: “I am thy mother, son! Wither has the 
chief of ascetics gone?” Nasaketa answered: “He has gone <out> for 
bulbs and roots. After placing me <here>, he went away.” 

Then Camdravati swept, prepared the place for cooking, and 
wiped the sets of vessels (?). Therafter, Camdravati went to take her 
bath in the Gamga. 

In the meantime, however, Udalaka came. Perceiving <what had 
been done by Camdrawati> he said: “O son, who has swept? Who 
has prepared the place for cooking? Who has wiped the sets of 
vessels (?)?” Nasaketa said: “Father, my mother had come.” Udalaka 
asked: “After thy mother had come, O son, whither did she go?” 
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Nasaketa answered: “She has gone to take her bath in the Gamga.” 
Then the chief of ascetics said to Nasaketa: “Call thy mother and 
bring her hither ctelling her>: My father invites thee!” 

Camdravatl said: “Although invited by thee, O son, I will not 
come on any account! For I am a girl! If you will give me a father 
or a brother, then I will come.” So, Nasaketa went and told it. 
Then, Udalaka sent Nasaketa back again: “Go again and ask <her>: 
Who is thy father? And how (lit.: “by doing what”) has the son 
come into existence?” Nasaketa went and asked <her>. 

Camdravatl said: “I am king Rumgha's daughter. I had gone 
to the Gamga with ten thousand female attendants. There, a lotus- 
flower came floating along. I ordered it to be brought, and smelled 
it. By so doing, I became pregnant. So, they exposed me in the 
forest. I was weeping. The lord of ascetics Tinabamdha came by. 
He gave me comfort, and took me to his hermitage. Then my preg- 
nancy came to an end: and, the nose serving as a womb, a son 
was born. He was given the name of Nasaketa. He was three months 
old: when he began <once> to cry. Then I put him into a wooden 
cage and made him float away in the Gamga.” 

Nasaketa reported this to Udalaka. Udalaka said: “Go back once 
more and tell her: I will go to king Rugha in order to ask his daughter 
of him. Go thou to thy hermitage!” Nasaketa told Camdravatl so. 
And Camdravatl went to her hermitage. And Udalaka went to king 
Rumgha, in order to ask his daughter of him. 

IV When king Rumgha saw the lord of ascetics approach, he 
went to meet him, and praised him highly. He gave him a seat, 
circumbulated him from left to right, and asked him: “Most honoured 
lord of ascetics, what wish do you entertain?” The lord of ascetics 
answered: “Give me your daughter in marriage!” The king said: “I 
had a daughter: but she will probably have died: thus, I cannot 
comply at all with your wish.” Then, Udalaka began and said 
these words: 

“I had gone to the Gamga in order to bathe. There, I saw cars 
<full> of apsarases. My heart was excited, and my semen discharged. 
The vigour (= “semen”) of the penance might not be sent to the 
earth. So, I plucked off a lotus, put in the semen, and made it float 
away in the Gamga. It came floating along. Camdravatl ordered 
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UravamsI to fetch it, and smelled it. Arriving at the womb of the 
nose, the semen entered. Then, the king was angry, and exposed her 
in the forest. There, Camdravati began to weep. She roamed about. 
The chief of ascetics Tinabamdha came by. He asked her: “Maiden, 
who art thou Camdravati answered : “I am king Rumgha’s daughter. 
To me, a stain has adhered, without committing <any evil deed>.” 
The chief of ascetics comforted her, made her his daughter, and 
took her to his hermitage. There she is <living>.” 

The king was very happy. He distributed gifts, and arranged 
many festivities. He sent the princes and invited Camdravati home. 
He celebrated the wedding in a very excellent way. He gave the 
dowery which was suitable. After giving away daughter, dowery, and 
grandson in a worthy way, he dismissed them to their hermitage with 
good wishes. 

Nasaketa grew up. 

One day, he had sent Nasaketa for bulbs and roots for the 
agnihotra. Nasaketa went into the forest. There he saw that there 
was a second forest. There was a lake filled <with water>. There 
were forest-fruits and -flowers. Trees were blossoming. Peacocks, 
cakoras, cranes, cuckoos, beasts of various kinds were living there. 
Seeing the beautiful place, Nasaketa began to perform yoga-practice. 
While he was performing yoga-practice, six months passed. When 
he returned, Udalaka was furious and said: “Thou didst indeed greatly 
care for the agnihotra, O son! I was forced to perform the agni- 
hotra-worship myself!” 

Nasaketa said: “What you say, is quite right, father: but there 
is the way of yoga: that is an important matter.” 

Then, Udalaka became furious, and cursed Nasaketa: “O son! 
Because you blaspheme the fire, go into the world of Jama!” 

Then, Camdravati became troubled in her heart: “O chief of 
ascetics! You have acted very badly! You have only this one son!” 
Udalaka replied: “Be not troubled: Jama will not come himself! 
<Besides,> I have confidence in my penance that, if Jama does 
come, he will come in vain! My son will not go into the world of 
Jama!” Nasaketa said: “Father! I shall make your curse come true. 
Having gone into the world of Jama, I shall return. Be not troubled 
in your mind! Do well preserve my body, I beg you!" 
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Saying so, and performing yoga-practice, the soul went out of 
the body: and thus, the soul went into the world of Jama. 

V Nasaketa went to king Jama. He said his praise: “O king with 
a thousand arms, with a thousand eyes, with a thousand feet!” On 
hearing the praise, king Jama became much pleased. King Jama 
asked: “Who brought thee hither? Thy life is not in any way completed 
yet!” 

Nasaketa replied: “My father’s curse fell one me: for that reason 
I have come hither.” 

King Jama was pleased and said: “Go back! He who will hear 
thy story, him the messengers of Jama will never approach, he will 
not come to hell!” Nasaketa said: “Show me the city of Jama!” 
Then king Jama said to the messengers: “Take Nasaketa before 
Citragupata!” 

So, the messengers of Jama took him before Citragupata. 
Nasaketa said his praises: “You who know all justice, who display 
much splendour, who know good and evil!” Such words he said, 
and praised him. After speaking, he remained standing <before him>.” 

VI Visana said: 

“Citragupata said to Nasaketa: “Demand what thou hast to 
demand! I have become very favourably inclined towards thee!” 
Nasaketa said: “Show me your city!” Then he said to the messengers: 
“Show it!” Then, the messengers showed doers of good and evil. 
They showed fulfillers of religious vows. They showed builders of 
tanks and watering-places. They showed the “kumda” (= “holes” or 
“pools”). They took him around and all over the city. 

Then king Jama said: “Nasaketa, return home! He who 
will learn and hear thy story, him no messenger of Jama will ever 
approach! He will not go into the world of Jama. Thy family will 
be in suspense <about thy absence>!” 

Then he respectfully took his leave and went home. 

On arriving, he respectfully greeted his parents. Meanwhile, the 
chiefs of ascetics heard of his arrival. The chiefs of ascetics ap- 
proached. What kind of chiefs of ascetics were they? Some lived on 
air. Some ate only after having fasted for a month. Some after 
having fasted a fortnight. Many chiefs of ascetics who practised such 
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kinds of penance, assembled and came <thither>. They said: “Your 
bliss is great, O Udalaka, who have a son like Nasaketa! 
Before this day, his like has not been seen nor heard of! Nobody 
who entered the world of Jama, has ever returned! Nasaketa, however, 
went thither and came back again.” 

Such words said the chiefs of ascetics.” 

VII The chief of ascetics Visanopaya told before king Janamai the 
hope-fulfilling story: 

“Now, the chiefs of ascetics asked Nasaketa and said to him: 
“What is the world of Jama like? What are the messengers of Jama like? 
What is Jama like? What is Citragupati like? What is the road like?” 

And Nasaketa narrated: “My father cursed me. <Then> he had 
compassion on me. For that reason, I went into the world of Jama 
and came back again. I saw what the place was like. I will relate. 
Be attentive and listen! 

I went directly thither. Then, king Jama and Citragupata were 
respectfully greeted. 

The city of Jama is one thousand yojana high, fifty yojana 
wide. There are four gates. There are four corners. Various kinds of 
people live there. There are orchards, gardens, tanks, rivers. The 
doors are of sandal wood; the houses are of gold; inlaid with rubies 
and diamonds; the fringes are of pearls: thus is the city. Within it 
live deities. Gandharvas sing. Men who had cared for the pursued, 
builders of ponds, men who had assisted others, builders of wells and 
fountains, men that had given food to the hungry: men of such kinds 
I saw enter by the eastern gate. 

Now I will describe the people of the western gate. The gate 
is of copper; the ensigns are of copper; the houses are of copper. 
There, I saw enter, by the copper-gate, people of this kind: I saw 
benefactors ; I saw speakers of the truth ; I saw such as had honoured 
their father and mother; such as had, in the month of magha, warmed 
those who were suffering from cold, or who were sick; such as had 
given repose to the tired, as had asked after their family, had washed 
their feet, and given shoes to them: such people I saw enter by the 
western gate. 

Now, I will describe the people of the northern gate. The 
gate is golden; there is a golden bell (or: there are golden bells); 
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there is a golden chowrie. There I saw enter people of the follow- 
ing kind: worshippers of deities; people who had worshipped cows 
and brahmanas; who had worshipped connoisseurs of the six systems 
of philosophy as well as itinerent ascetics; the devotees of Visana, 
as well as people who had performed the agnihotra; people who had 
given away villages; who had given gifts of cows; who had remained 
pure; who had given a thousand temples; who had given materials 
for sacrifices; who had taken religious vows; who had fasted a month; 
who had fasted a fortnight; who had abstained from sexual intercourse; 
who had made pilgrimages; who had always fulfilled the prescriptions 
of religion; who had showed compassion towards living beings; who 
had not been haughty; who had kept to the <right> path: those I saw 
enter by the northern gate. 

Now I will describe the people entering by the southern gate. 
Plunged in black clouds, ill-coloured, dark is the path. There are 
edges of knives and many thorns. There is thunder (:). Wicked 
people walk on that road. They are beaten with clubs. They are 
constantly lamenting. Wicked people of that kind I saw enter by 
the southern gate. 

I saw a miracle again. I saw the k uni da (“holes” or: “ponds”) 
of the hells. I will enumerate their names: Kubhipaka, Abhica, 
Maharoravamta, Patlpaka, Amgaramri Rasa, Churidhara, Kesalachaila, 
Asimocana, Aganadhara, Mahanamdl, Karamasudamna, Kumdanavasl- 
kachaila, Ghlratapaka, Gulapaka, Mahabhayanmaka, Tapatavelu, Kl- 
damro Kuda, Talajamta, Dusajamta, Vimsakupa, Jamacoli, Pavltarohana, 
Surarohana, Samgramarohana, Lohakara, and finally Sula. 

If a man has coveted another’s wife, they pluck out his eyes. 
If a man has lied, they cut off his tongue. In the company of such 
<beasts> as: lions, hawks, tigers’ whelps, jackals, dogs, female parrots (?), 
mice, boars, thus are the messengers of Jama. 

I have narrated only summarily. 

VIII Then, I saw the evil-doers. I will enumerate them: 

Killers of brahmanas; killers of cows; killers of their sons; killers 
of women; killers of friends; breakers of promises, murderers of children; 
such as had had intercourse with the wives of others; such as, after 
having become brahmanas <viz. in the course of samsara>, had drunk 
spirituous liquours; such as had destroyed families; such as had kept 
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<for themselves> the property of gods; such as had eaten forbidden 
food; such as had entertained relations with unapproachable women; 
such as had given mendacious evidence; such as had narrated what 
they had not seen; such as had kept <for themselves> the deposits 
of others; such as had broken vows; such as had forsaken their own 
and visited the wives of others ; such as had spoken deceitful words ; 
such as had violated secrets; such as had committed <any> kind of 
crime; such as had beaten (or: killed?) a cow or a woman: evil-doers 
of that kind I saw many.” 

<Thus> Nasaketa narrated. 

IX “Dharamaraja, after having arranged his court of justice, was 
seated. He ordered the sinners and evil-doers to be called. They 
were beaten with clubs. They were constantly wailing. Chiefs of 
ascetics were seated there. These, who were very cruel, were seated 
<there>. I will enumerate their names: 

Amtaka, BharadvajI, Muni Narada, Marakamda: these chiefs of 
ascetics were seated there, after having come before Dharmaraja. 
A trial of good and evil <deeds> was held. <Like> twelve united 
suns <they> were burning. Connoisseurs of the sacred law', of the 
veda and of the sastra, sages knowing the past, the present, and the 
future, such were seated before Dharamaraja. On his head was a 
crown, in his hand was a sceptre, in his ears were ear-rings. All the 
deities were seated there. 

There, they throw into the hell Kubhi the murderers of brahmanas. 
The murderers of cows they throw into Kusatalakumda. The killer of 
women and the breaker of vows are thrust into an oil-mill and are 
tortured. A murderer of his parents is cut with knives. A man who 
visited the wives of others, is caressed and embraced around his breast 
by an iron statue which has been made hot. They beat with clubs 
the sinners and evil-doers. They throw into the river VaitaranI a man 
who wrongly defamed a girl. They throw into Kusalakuda a man 
who defamed the wife of his teacher. A breaker of promises is 
thrown into oil, and fried like a pancake. They throw into the hell 
Kubhi a man who kept for himself deposits of others. He who 
becomes wicked, is torn by dogs. They throw into Karamakuda a 
man who did not respect his teacher. A man who ate forbidden food 
is forced to drink the very fetid boiling blood of the river VaitaranI. 
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They throw into hell for a thousand existences a man who married 
his sister. They force to sit on a hot stone a man who purloined 
clothes. They throw into the hell Xaruchasa a man who caused a 
hindrance, when a girl was being given in marriage. He who broke 
a vow, is thrown into the hell Sadagadhara. They throw into hell 
him who had intercourse with his teacher’s wife. The murderer of 
a friend is thrown into hell after his belly has been torn. He who 
robbed gold or pearls, is thrown from Jamaparabata. He who stole 
the property of a poor or of a distressed <man>, is thrown into hell. 
They pluck out the eyes of a man who gave evidence without having 
witnessed <the respective fact>. They fill with excrements the mouth 
of a man who, when alms were given, refused to give. They throw 
down from Jamapola a man who spoke evil of a woman, a man who 
spoke evil of a brahmacarin. To a man who left his own wife and 
had intercourse with the wives of others, or who wished harm to 
those people amongst whom he has grown up, to such a man the 
stake is given (/. e., he is executed at the stake). They throw into 
hell a man who ate when he was alone. He who blasphemed the 
dharmasastra, is torn by dogs. They thrust into an iron machine and 
torture him who divorced his wife, <even> without murdering her. In 
that way, very manifold punishments are given. 

X I saw a miracle. I saw messengers of Jama of this kind : 
with erect hairs, with teeth resembling pegs, with teeth resembling 
swords, with huge nails. They seized the sinners and evil-doers and 
took them <with themselves>. They take him who screams first, and 
beat him with swords. Upon iron plates which have been made hot 
they put a man who had intercourse with the wives of others. Such 
deeds as a man has done, exactly such punishment he is given alter 
a thorough trial. One who looks for evil (?) in the wife of a Iriend 
or brother, or of a kinsman or a co-uterine brother, they cause to 
be torn by dogs. They fill his mouth with fire. His breath fails. 
They throw him into the “dropping swords.” They throw the committer 
of suicide into hell. Afterwards, they give him a bird's existence. 
One who stole the property of a deity, they throw into the hell 
KubhI. One who stole a set of vessels (?), they beat with discs. 
One who destroyed a water-channel, they bind with the “fetters of 
kala.” After binding him, they throw him into hell. One who broke 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 2 S 
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a tank, they throw into Jokakuda. Him who cut a garden-plant, or 
a green tree, they throw into the hell Bakakalesa. One who did not 
respect senior persons, they throw into the hell Rorava. One who 
kindled a village, or caused a forest-conflagration, the throw into Agana 
kuda (or = into a fire hole). A woman who left her own husband, 
and had intercourse with another man, or who made another man 
consume her own husband's property, such a woman they put upon 
iron plates after heating them. An injurer of his master, an injurer 
of his teacher, an injurer of his friend, such a man's hand and feet 
they cut off, fill his mouth with excrements, and throw him into hell. 
Who stole food, such a man’s mouth they fill with excrements and 
throw him into hell. A man who disrespected a hamsa-ascetic, they 
throw into the hell Amdhatasa. One who had intercourse with a 
woman out of cupidity, they throw into a glowing hole. 

XI Again, I saw a miracle. I saw a tree: it was five yoj ana broad, 
ten yojana high. On it, there were sinners. These were suffering much 
pain. There was hot sand. There, they were burnt. They were going 
to Kala. They were weeping much. They were beaten with clubs. 

‘•0 creatures! Why did you not fulfill the prescriptions of religion ? 
Why did you not do vows of pilgrimages: Why did you not give 
respect, shelter, and satiety to brahmacarins and itinerant ascetics, 
and to hungry and thirsty people: Why did you never bestow gifts 
on the connoisseurs of the six systems of philosophy: Did you not 
think of king Jama? The offering for the itinerant ascetics, the 
offering for the cows, the offering for the dogs, the offering for the 

cats, the offering for the crows: these five offerings you did not 

give. You did not give repose to tired people. Did you not think 
of the messengers of Jama? Not think at all <of them>?” 

After being addressed <in this way>, they are beaten. They are 
thrown into hell. He who, on giving a gift, caused it to be valued 

(or: to be praised?), descends to hell. They cause him to be torn 

by dogs and crows. A living creature that ate on a day of new 
moon, that ate during a sutaka, or that ate everything (/ e., all 
kinds of food), they throw into Amdha Kumvo (or: into a covered 
well). While he is bewildered, they put him into an iron machine 
and torture him. A man who blasphemed water or fire, who blas- 
phemed deities or monks, who blasphemed the king or an intinerant 
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ascetic, who blasphemed a brahmana, who blasphemed in the presence 
of an honourable person, who blasphemed another person, after having- 
gone to the wife of another (?), such a man they throw into Krama- 
kuda. In many different ways punishment is given. 

XII I saw the fearful servants of Jama. I will describe them: 
Everyone of you listen, concentrating your thoughts! Riding bullocks, 
riding snakes, riding alligators, riding scorpions, riding on dogs, 
riding on hogs, riding on tigers: many such messengers of Jama I 
saw. They had erect hair and horrible teeth. They were of black 
colour, their nails were huge. Huge were their hands and feet. Huge 
were their bellies. They were jackal-faced, wolf-faced, they were 
envelopped in red flames. In their hands were snakes. Black were 
their clothes. In the hands of all of them, there were swords, there 
were tridents, there were spears, there were javelins, there were 
battle-axes, there were clubs, there were lassos, there were discs and 
hooks, there were thunderbolts, there were stakes: such weapons 
were in their hands. They have no home: they must always roam. 

Amongst them, there was one powerful messenger of Jama. His 
eyes resembled fire. Every ghatl, he .said to Citragupata: “Show me 
him whose life is completed!” 

Some are the company of king Jama. They beat the evil-doers 
by king Jama’s orders. 

Again, I saw a miracle. A daitya was struggling with Jama’s 
messengers. Kala repeatedly flung his lasso, seized him, and took 
him before king Jama. He threw the daitya into Amdhara Vana (or: 
into the forest of darkness) with his face downwards. 

Such deeds as have been done, such punishment is executed. This 
is the practice of Jama’s messengers: thrice a day they attend to the 
sinners and evil-doers in the world of the dead: in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening, these three times they always come to attend to them.” 

XIII The lords of ascetics said: “Which is the good, which is the 
evil, which is the path, which is the holy place, according to which 
men get their bodies? That tell us!” 

Nasaketa said: 

“A murderer of a brahmana becomes a candala. A man who 

has intercourse with the wife of his teacher, becomes a babul tree. 

28* 
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A murderer of his father becomes afflicted by gripes. An offender of 
his sister becomes afflicted by white leprosy; he dies of fever (?). A 
destroyer of a family becomes a cloth-printer; he dies of head-ache. 
The killer of a bird becomes a wolf. He who kills his sister's son, 
becomes a jackal. The murderer of a child becomes a mountain- 
cypress (or: a dwarf-cypress). He who kills a buffalo, becomes hump- 
backed. He who, when a service is to be rendered, refuses to render 
it, becomes a candala. He who dies after having beaten <anybody> 
on the belly, becomes a ram. He who dies while committing a 
theft, becomes a crow. He who steals gold, becomes afflicted with 

white leprosy. He who steals the property of an old person, or of a 

child, becomes a mouse. He who steals food, becomes a ghuna (i. e., 

“a kind of insect found in timber"). He who tells an untruth, becomes 
a parrot, afflicted with a disease in the throat. He who gives men- 
dacious evidence, becomes a mungoose. He who dies while com- 
mitting a bad deed, becomes a cricket. He who blasphemes a holy 
place, becomes a wolf. A wife who argues with her husband, and 
contradicts him, this very wife is violently destroyed, as one destroys 
(lit.: in the manner of) a lizard. He who kills a child, becomes a 
vavvola tree. He who kills a blind person, becomes afflicted with 
white leprosy. From existence to existence he goes to hell. He who 
destroys a water-tank, or a “small well with steps”, or a well, becomes 
crippled. He who consumes the property of his teacher, or of an 
itinerant ascetic, goes to hell. He who destroys a road, gets the 
existence of a stone. He who, after giving, takes <the gift> for 
himself, becomes a crow. He who does not respect the order of a 
teacher, or of his father, becomes stupid. He who steals a book, 
becomes dumb. He who causes a cow to stumble, becomes a tiger; 
afterwards, he goes to hell. He who has intercourse with his teacher’s 
wife, becomes a peacock. He" who takes away the wife of another, 
becomes a horse. He who steals a bond, becomes afflicted with 
white leprosy. He who blames the fire, becomes a worm. He who 
breaks a vow, becomes a scorpion. He who gives poison, becomes 
a leech. He who speaks evil of a girl who is to be married, becomes 
a preta. He who kills his brother or sister, goes to hell. He who 
carnally enjoys a strange wife, or a wife of his relationship, or the 
young wife of an elder brother, becomes an ass. 
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XIV I saw the fulfillers of the prescriptions of religion. 1 
will narrate of them: There flow such rivers as: rivers of clarified 
butter, rivers of butter-milk, rivers of sweet milk, rivers of sugar-juice, 
rivers of cool water. There are wonderful lakes. They are filled with 
cooked food. There are golden palaces. There are precious carpets. 
There are charming women. There, people enjoy and play with 
apsarases. They enjoy various kinds of happiness. 

Whatever has been given here, all is received back there a 
thousand times. Gifts of land, gifts of elefants, gifts of houses, gifts 
of gold and silver, and whatever gifts one is pleased with: as many 
various gifts as have been given: all are received back a thousandfold 
by the order of Dharamaraja. 

He who has aided itinerant ascetics and mendicants, and 
connoisseurs of the six systems of philosophy, with him the deities 
are highly pleased. He through whom all deities get repose, he 
who gave the agnihotra, who had intercourse with his wife at the 
prescribed times, who wished for the prosperity of his family, the 
strong-minded, as well as the speaker of the truth get into a 
heavenly car. He who fed the five fires, him Padamana puts into 
a heavenly car, and takes him into the world of Idra. He who 
gave to the itinerant ascetic, to the cow, to the crow, to the dog, 
and to the cat: he who gave these five offerings as daily regular 
oblations, these people enjoy love, pleasure, and play in the world 
of heaven. He who gave away the best food, gets a heavenly car 
in the world of heaven. He gets sour milk and sweet milk. He who 
gave one daily offering, gets to the ocean Manohara. He who gave 
a cultivated field to a brahmana, gets into the world of heaven. He 
who gave shoes in the hot season, gets cool water. He who gave to 
itinerant ascetics and to unprotected people, gets into the world of 
heaven. He who has been virtuous, comes, sitting in a chariot. 
According to the command of Dharamaraja, he enjoys play and 
pleasure. 

I saw many virtuous people of that kind.” 

Xasaketa said: 

XV "There is a river, the name of which is Pusapoda (MS: ‘Kusa- 
poda’). Its water resembles flowers. The sand is golden. There are 
many kinds of trees. They are always covered with fruits and blossoms. 
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In that place, there is the city of Dharamaraja. Beautiful women 
are there. There are many kinds of ornaments. People devoted to 
religion, virtuous beings are there. People who worshipped Para- 
mesara are there.’’ 

The chiefs of ascetics said: “Show the path by which samsara 
may be crossed!” 

Nasaketa said: 

“If life releases the body, then brothers, relatives, people 
belonging to one’s race, co-uterine brothers, all of them remain here. 
Only the good and the evil deeds one has done go with you. It is very 
difficult to pass intact by the path of Jama. There is one forest. 
There is hot sand. There is the river Vaitarani. There is a heap of 
coals. Thorns are spread. He who has done good deeds here, 
gets across there. He who gave a cow as a present, gets across 
the river Vaitarani there. He seizes her tail there, and ascends the 
opposite bank. There are five cities. There is a lake. There is a 
forest. There is glowing sand. A woman who gave a pair of shoes, 
gets across there. She puts them on and ascends the opposite bank. 

Whatever gift has been given, <with its help> this person gets across. 

XVI King Jama was seated. The lords of ascetics were seated. In 
their middle appeared Narada, keeping much splendour. 

At this moment, a heavenly car approached. In front of it, there was 
an elephant. It was the property of Idara. He was going to the world of 
Visana. King Jama went and accompanied him with his good wishes. 

Then, Narada asked <him>: “Did there not depart, together with 
Idra, another great deity?” King Jama said: “That was king J a n a k a. 
He is going into the world of heaven.” Narada asked king Jama: 
“Your body is golden, and your head is black: for what reason?” 
King Jama replied: “There are <the people of> three worlds: they 
come before me and remain standing here. Whatever deeds they 
have done, such punishment I bestow upon them. There are, however, 
the devotees of Visana: they put their feet upon my head: for that 
reason, my head is black, <whereas> my body is golden. There is the 
wife of king Janaka: she is a pativrata. In the country of that king, 
Kala does not appear. That woman does not die without her wish. 
The king has offered an asvamedha-sacrifice: for the religious merit 
<effected> thereby, he goes into the world of the devotees of Visana.” 
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XVII Nasaketa said: 

“The punishments for the evil deeds which people do, I have 

spoken of. 

At present, I am describing the characteristic marks of women. 
A wife who ate before her husband had eaten, is called ‘sumkhanl - (?). 
Such as made trouble to her husband, becomes a cuckoo. Such as 
disputed with her mother-in-law, becomes a female sand-piper. Such 
as constantly quarrelled, becomes a female crow. Such as bewitched 
her husband, becomes a female frog; afterwards, she becomes a harlot 
from existence to existence. 

If a brahmana was merciless, or did not remain pure, he gets 
into the womb of a crow or of a bitch. He who cut off a flower, 
or a banian tree, or a holy fig-tree, becomes a vavvola-tree. He who, 
when alms were given, refused to give, becomes a blind snake. He 
who was an injurer, becomes a bhll. He who was the murderer of 
an embryo, becomes a butcher. He who, having got the body of a 
man, did not worship Paramesvara, Mahadeva, Vasadeva, Mata, the 
holy places, the teachers, the parents, the goddesses and gods, who 
did not remain in <a> pure <life>: such a man descends to hell from 
birth to birth. But he who worships those deities, who makes pil- 
grimages, who makes vows, who bestows gifts and does meritorious 
deeds, such a man goes to final beatitude." ” 

XVIII Thus, the chief of ascetics narrated; he spoke to king Janamai: 

“After going into the world of Jama, Nasaketa returned. He 

told this incident to his father and to the chiefs of ascetics. Every- 
body, after listening, was glad. The chiefs of ascetics said to Nasa- 
keta: “Who, besides you, could have told this story! Hail to you! 
Hail to Udalaka, who has a son like you!" 

Thereupon, Nasaketa said: “He who has heard this story, will not 
go to hell: he is entitled to final beatitude! This is the order of king 
Jama. This story destroys sins. He who hears it, who listens 
to it, goes to Baikutha!” 

Nasaketa told the lords of ascetics such news of the world ot Jama. 
He gave accounts of evil and good, of virtuous and wicked people.'’ 

Written by Sivavarddhana in Jaitarana, on the first day of the 
dark fortnight of bhadra of the samvat-year 1786 <= A. D. I729>. 



BRAHMANISCHE SIEDELUNGEN 
IM BUDDHISTISCHEN BIRMA 1 

Von L. SCHERMAN 

I 

Das indische Element laBt sich aus der Geschichte Birmas nicht 
vvegdenken und heischt auch in der modernen Statistik ernste 
Berucksichtigung. Der Zensus von 1911 stellt neben die rund 
7 '/ 2 Millionen eigentlicher Birmanen iiber 838.000 Inder. die zu 
ziemlich gleichen Halften dem Hinduismus und dem Islam zuzu- 
rechnen sind. Ihr Zuzug vollzieht sich unstet; ein grober Bruchteil 
ergie&t sich nur fur eine Arbeitssaison ins Land; andere lassen sich 
fur kurzere oder langere Zeit als landwirtschaftliche Arbeiter, Hand- 
werker und Diener nieder und kehren nach genugendem Enverb in 
die Heimat zurtick. Diese Zuwanderung betrug 1910/11 durch den 
Hafen von Rangoon 269217; abgewandert sind in derselben Jahres- 
frist 247 627 Personen. Der unbedeutendere Hafen von Madras ent- 
sandte 1910 133495 Auswanderer nach-Birma, und 125984 kehrten 
von dort wieder zuruck. 

Geht unter diesen Umstanden das Amvachsen des indischen 
Teiles der Bevolkerung nur langsam vonstatten, so wird es weiter 
noch dadurch gehemmt, dafi in stark iiberwiegender Zahl Manner 
eimvandern. Viele von ihnen gehen Zeitehen mit Birmaninnen ein. 
und ihre Nachkommen werden als Birmanen aufgezogen. Nur wohl-’ 
habende Hindu hoherer Kaste halten darauf, ihre Kinder als Hindu 
zu erziehen; selbst diesen aber geht nach ein paar Generationen das 
Kastengefuhl verloren, und sie neigen bald zur Annahme birmanischer 

■ Vorgetragen in der Sitzung der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften am 
7 . Juli 1923; mit Genehmigung der Akademie hier veroffentlicht. 
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Sitte und Sprache. Der markanteste soziale Faktor des Hinduismus, das 
Kastenwesen, existiert ja in Birma nicht 1 . Ganz abgesehen davon, 
daB nach streng orthodoxen Begriffen der “Vollblut-Arya” mit der 
Seeiiberfahrt nach einem fernen, nichtindischen Lande bereits eine 
Bresche in die strikten Kastengesetze zu legen begonnen hat, macht 
es ihm die neue Umgebung schwer, vvenn nicht geradezu unmoglich, 
an den schon zu Hause so umstandlichen Kastenvorschriften fest- 
zuhalten. Der Hindu niederer Kaste — und das ist die groBe Masse 
der Zuwanderer — nutzt die willkommene Gelegenheit, sich aus den 
qualenden Ketten zu losen und die den Stempel gesellschaftlicher 
Minderwertigkeit aufdriickende Kastenbezeichnung abzuwerfen, um 
sich entweder eine besser klingende anzumaBen oder es bei einer 
allgemeineren Einreihung bewenden zu iassen, die nur die regionale 
Herkunft (wie Madrassi) oder die sprachliche Zugehorigkeit (vvie 
Tamil, Telugu) verrat. 

Unter sich kann es die ethnographisch und linguistisch bunt 
zusammengewiirfelte Eimvandererschicht zu keiner Einheit bringen; 
nur in wenigen Ausnahmen, wo ein ZusammenschluB groBerer Gruppen 
es ermoglicht, wird trotz auBerer Schwierigkeiten mit einigem Erfolge 
die Erhaltung der Kastengrenzen versucht, so zuweilen bei gleich- 
artig zusammengesetzten Einwanderergemeinden in Stadten, beim 
Militardienst und vor allem bei den in Birma schon seit langem an- 
gesiedelten Brahmanen-Gemeinden 2 . 

Diese Brahmanen, von den Birmanen Ponna geheiBen, finden 
sich in grbBeren oder kleineren Gemeinschaften meist in den alten 
Hauptstadten Oberbirmas oder in deren Nahe. An die sudlichen 
AuBenviertel der letzten Konigstadt Mandalay schlieBen sich die 
Statten der verlassenen Residenzen Amarapura und Ava an; ihnen 
gegenuber, am jenseitigen Ufer des Irrawaddy, Sagaing. Auf diesem 
Areal, wo ich sechs solcher Kolonien mit zahlreichen Tempeln auf- 
stoberte, suchte ich mich, so gut es Zeit und Gelegenheit erlaubte, 
uber die Ponna und ihre hochst merkwurdige Sonderstellung zu 
orientieren. 

Was versteht man in Birma unter der Bezeichnung Ponna ? Im 
eigentlichen, ursprunglichen Sinne sind das indische Brahmanen, die 

1 Die gelegentliche Heriibernahme konventioneller Kastenausdrucke andert an dieser 
Tatsache mchts; vgl. C. 0 . Blag den, Epigtaphia Birmanica I (Rangoon 1920) S. 78. 

2 Naheres hieriiber siehe Census of India 1911, Ycl. IX, I, S. 77; 240—247. 
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am Hofe der birmanischen Herrscher das Amt von Astrologen und 
Zeichendeutern bekleideten'. Wann diese Einrichtung von den 
Konigen Birmas ins Leben gerufen wurde, ist schwer zu sagen. 
Sir George Scott geht bis in die Pagan-Dynastie zuruck, die 
742 n. Chr. einsetzt 1 2 3 . In den Census of India hat C. M. W e b b eine 
Mitteilung von Taw S e i n K o aufgenommen, wonach in der bir- 
manischen Geschichte der weihen und schwarzen Brahmanen Er- 
wahnung geschehe; mit ersteren meine man die aus Indien ein- 
gefiihrten, mit letzteren die einheimischen, schon lange angesiedelten 
Brahmanen. Unter der Regierung Bodawpayas (1781 — 1819) seien 
Brahmanen aus Benares mit ihren heiligen Schriften eingefuhrt 
worden, die ihre Kastenabsonderung behaupteten und mit Birmaninnen 
keine Ehe eingegangen seien 3 . 

Die Brahmanen zog man fur alle Hoffeierlichkeiten und fur die 
groften religiosen Zeremonien bei ; sie hatten u. a. bei der Kronung 
das Wasser zu weihen, mit dem der Konig gesalbt wurde, ihm eine 
von ihnen geweihte zauberkraftige Blume zu iiberreichen u. dgl. m. 
Beim Neujahrsfest mufiten sie wahrend der Kopfwaschung des Konigs 
die Geister des Feuers und die Planeten um Segnung fur das 
konigliche Paar anrufen ; beim Feste des Pfliigens, wenn der Furst 
und die hohen Beamten in vollem Ornate ein Stuck Feld bestellten, 
hatten sie wahrend dieses Aktes den Segen der Hindugotter herab- 
zuflehen, und gleichzeitig riefen die mannlichen und weiblichen 
Geisterpriester der Birmanen ihre „Nat“ um eine gute Ernte an 4 . 
Ihr Hauptamt aber waren astrologische und astronomische Berech- 
nungen und die Aufstellung des Jahreskalenders ; der Beginn des 
neuen Jahres (Mitte April) tritt in dem Augenblicke ein, wenn Thagya, 
der brahmanische Indra, als Regengott vom Himmel niedersteigt, 

1 Schon die griechischen Berichte der ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderte ruhmen 
die Brahmanen als gute Kenner der Zukunft: J. \V. M'Crindle S. 177; 183 f. 

2 U B Gl t 2, S. 44; II, 2, S. 711. 

3 Census of India 19H, Vol. IX. I, p. 241 ; zum letzten Satze vgl. E. Forch- 
hammer S. 104, wo die Gesandtschaft nach Benares ca. 1765 datiert wird; es scheint 
dieses Ereignis mit dem unten S. 436 von Forchhammer geschilderten zusammenge- 
worfen zu sein. 

4 2, p. 86; 99 ff. ; die Hindu-Gotter werden hier auf 15 beziffert; ahnlichen 
Zahlen werden wir spater begegnen. — Uber eine ganz ahnliche Zeremonie der ersten 
Pflugspur in Korea vgl. Norb. Weber S. 30S. Die gemeinsame Grundlage des bir- 
manischen und koreanischen Brauchs ist, wie naheliegend, in China zu suchen; vgl. 
J. D. Ball S. 14 und die S. 25 angefuhrte Literatur. 
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und von der Art seines Erscheinens hangt die Regenmenge und 
damit die Fruchtbarkeit des Jahres ab s . Aber auch fur sonstige 
Ereignisse, Krieg usw. gestattet seine Erscheinungsform Voraussagen; 
sie festzustellen ist der Astrologen Sache. 

Diese Brahmanen nehmen eine hochgeachtete Stellung ein und 
genieben auch bei ihren Landsleuten das voile Ansehen ihrer Kaste. 
Es ist bezeichnend, dab die substantiell aus Indien eingefiihrten 
Gesetzbucher vom 17. Jahrhundert ab mehr und mehr die Privilegien 
der Brahmanen betonen, und dagegen ist auch bis heute noch kein 
Widerspruch laut geworden 2 . In Siam liegen die Verhaltnisse ganz 
ahnlichk 

In den letzten Jahrhunderten erhielten diese Brahmanen neuen 
Zuzug durch Kriegsgefangene aus den birmanischen Feldzugen gegen 
Manipur, Assam und Arakan*. Manipur scheint die grobte Zahl ge- 
liefert zu haben; wenn aber 1796 der englische General Symes 
eigens aufgefordert wurde, den Generalgouverneur zur Entsendung 
eines gelehrten Brahmanen zu veranlassen 5 , so spricht dies dafur, 
dab das mit den Kriegsgefangenen eingefuhrte Brahmanenmaterial in 
der astrologischen und religiosen Bildung den Anspruchen des bir- 
manischen Hofes nicht genugte. 

Im allgemeinen aber hat sich mit der Zeit die Auffassung 
herausgebildet, dab mit dem Namen Ponna fast immer aus Manipur 
stammende Brahmanen gemeint sind. Sie hatten das Ubergewicht 
erlangt, seit in der zweiten Halfte des 18. und im ersten Viertel des 
19. Jahrhunderts die kriegerischen Herrscher Birmas auf ihren Zugen 
nach Manipur 6 dem steten Mangel an indischen Brahmanen dadurch 
abgeholfen hatten, dab sie in der radikalen Art, in der sich birmanische 
Eroberer gefielen, den grobten Teil der Bevolkerung und mit ihr auch 
ganze Brahmanen-Kolonien nach Birma verschleppten. Mit solcher 


1 Scherman, Geisterkult S. 164 f. 

2 Vgl. Forchhammer S. 86; 90; 99f.; 102; 104; 107. 

3 Hieruber z. B. Pa 11 ego ix II, S. 46!. ; W\ Graham, S. 516 ff. Die Brahmanen 
heiften hier Hon; das Wort, hor geschrieben, ist, wie mir Dr. Sp rater mitteilt, skr. 
hora, das aus dem Griechischen heriibergenommen ist; vgl. Thibaut S. 67 und neuer- 
dings S. 20 der vortrefflichen Ubersicht von M. Winternitz. 

4 U B G II, 2i S. 145; Bnp. Gas ., Prov. Senes* Burma II, S. 97, vgl. S. 190 u. 203. 

5 Vgl. Sbway Yoe S. 135. 

0 Dabei darf nicht aufter acht gelassen werden, daft es sich auch um eine Art 
Revanche handelte; hatten doch die Manipuri ihre Einfalle im Jahre 1733 bis Sagaing 
ausgedehnt: U B G II, 3> S. 66. 
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bei orientalischen Eroberern nicht ungewohnten Grundlichkeit war 
auch schon der giorreiche Begriinder der Blutezeit des birmanischen 
Buddhismus, der Konig Anawrata von Pagan (1044 — 10 77) vor- 
gegangen, der bei einem Siege iiber die Talaing nach Einnahme und 
Zerstorung der ostlich von Rangoon gelegenen Hauptstadt Thaton 
imjahre 1057 nicht nur die buddhistischen Schriften. religiosen Bild- 
werke und allerhand Kostbarkeiten, sondern auch den Konig nebst 
Familie und Gefolge, sowie zahlreiche Handwerker, Kunstler und 
Gelehrte nach Pagan mitnahm. Die ganze Hofgesellschaft wurde zu 
Pagodensklaven gemacht, d. h. sie und ihre Xachkommen waren fur 
alle Zeiten dem Dienste in den Pagoden geweiht — ein ungluck- 
liches Schicksal, denn der Pagodensklave ist der niedrigste Outcast 
im kastenlosen Birma. Heute noch besteht ein Vorurteil, das den 
Pagodensklaven von der engeren Gemeinschaft mit dem achtbaren 
Volke ausschliebt, selbst wenn Reichtum und hohe Stellung ihn 
auberlich zum vornehmen Manne stempeln. Der grobte Teil der 
Bevolkerung der Dorfer auf dem weiten Ruinenfelde von Pagan, die 
hauptsachlich die Lackindustrie betreibt, stammt von Pagodensklaven ab. 
Die Verkaufer, die an den Zugangen der groben Pagoden in Rangoon, 
Mandalay und anderen Stadten ihre Ware feilbieten, gehoren samtlich 
zu dieser Klasse. 

Die Verschleppung der Kunsthandwerker und Gelehrten von 
Thaton hat aber wenigstens der religiosen und architektonischen Ent- 
wicklung von Pagan Vorschub geleistet 2 . Thaton lag damals noch 
dichter am Meere und stand auf weit hoherer Kulturstufe als das 
Eroberervolk; es war durchdrungen von dem religiosen und kunst- 
lerischen Geiste Indiens, und dieser nahm auch auf die Architektur- 
und Schmuckformen tiefgehenden Einfiub, wie wir sie heute noch an 
uberkommenen Resten der Paganer Prachtbauten bewundern konnen. 

Derartig eindrucksvolle Spuren hat die gewaltsame Kolonisierung 
des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts auf birmanischem Boden nicht hinter- 
lassen. Aber auch in dieser erheblich jungeren historischen Periode 
ist manch eine kulturelle Beeinflussung nachzuweisen, bei der Manipur 

* Die ubliche auf Phayre S. 2S1 basierende Datierung 1010 — 1052 ist nach 
C. Duroiselle und Taw S ein Ko, Epigraphia Birmamca I (Rangoon 1 919) S. 4 so 
zu verbessern. 

2 Uber die Motive der Eroberung von Thaton und die ihr zu verdankende Uber- 
tragung der Talaing-Kultur auf die birmanische Hauptstadt Pagan vgl. Duroiselle 
a. a. 0 . S. 6f. 
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eine ganz andere Bedeutung zufallt als Arakan. Von hier konnte den 
Birmanen nicht viel Eigenartiges gebracht werden — Arakan ist ja, 
wenn auch friiher ein selbstandiger Staat, ein alter Annex von Birma, 
dessen Bewohner man die alteren Briider der Birmanen zu nennen 
pflegte 1 2 * * , und die direkte Nachbarschaft Indiens macht sich nur im 
•physiscben Typ und in einigen Brauchen bemerkbar, z. B. bei der 
von Bengalen entlehnten Abschliebung der Frauen. 

Zwar sind auch die Manipuri ein hinteri ndisches Volk, sprach- 
lich und sicher auch ethnisch den Birmanen nahestehend. Der Manipur- 
Staat nimmt einen Teil der Westgrenze von Assam ein, stofit ostlich 
an den Upper Chindwin-Distrikt von Oberbirma und beruhrt mit seinem 
Sudrand westlich die zu Assam gehorigen Lushai Hills, ostlich die zu 
Birma gehorigen Chin Hills. Die Manipuri nennen sich selbst Meithei; 
von den Birmanen werden sie Kathe genannt 5 . Sie bewohnen inmitten 
des in seiner geographischen Struktur sich an Birma anlehnenden 
Landes das breite Tal, das von bergigem Gelande umgeben ist, und 
in diesem sitzen verschiedene, den Meithei nahe verwandte Stamme, 
die sogenannten Kuki und Naga. Von diesen stammen die Meithei 
selbst aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach ab, was auch Sprache und Tradi- 
tionen bestatigen. Trotzdem stellen sie diese Verwandtschaft in Abrede; 
zum Teil behaupten sie sogar Hindu- Abstammung, wie dies alle dem 
Hinduismus gewonnenen Dschungelstamme zu tun lieben. Hervor- 
hebung verdient ubrigens, dab sich in Manipur keine Spur von Buddhis- 
mus erhalten hat, obwohl die Shan im 15. Jahrhundert dort einfielenA 

Die Dienste der Gefangenen, und zwar nicht nur der Astrologen, 
sondern auch der Beamten und Handwerker, scheint ausschlieblich 
der Hof absorbiert zu haben; daher sehen wir noch heute die Kon- 
zentrierung ihrer Nachkommenschaft auf die Bezirke der alten ober- 
birmanischen Residenzstadte. Aber die Zahl nimmt in der Statistik 
standig ab. Der Zensus von 1901 hatte die Manipuri insgesamt auf 

1 Forchhammer S. S. Die jungeren Briider sind die Chin, und unter deren acht 
Gottheiten fiihrt F. S. 14 Yin und Yan auf; diese ‘"represent the principles of light and 
darkness, and their seat is the sun and the moon”. Das ist doch unzweideutige Uber- 
nahme der chinesischen Begriffe Yin und Yang!! (Cber diese handelt neuerdings L. de 
Saussure, Journal Asiatique 15 (1920), S. 5 5 ft.) 

2 Diesen Namen gab man auch einer Siedlung von Assamesen und Manipuri, die 

als Staalssklaven zum Rubiuengraben in Mogok (Ruby Mines) um 17S4 venvendet wurden: 

UBG If. 3, S. 27. 

j Ygl. namentlich Hods on S. iff, : 4S; 97. 
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ii 132 beziffert, davon im Bezirke Mandalay allein 9000, • im Zensus 
von 1911 sind nur mehr 3353 aufgefuhrt 1 2 3 . 

Die groBe Minderung seit 1901 wird einesteils durch die fort- 
schreitende Mischung mit den Birmanen, andernteils mit Auslassungen 
in der Zahlung begriindet, die eine Sonderstellung der Manipuri als 
Kaste nicht mehr beachtete; sie sind also in diesem Falle entweder 
zu den Hindu oder zu den Birmanen gestellt worden. Bei dem Zah- 
lungsergebnis von 1901 wird die Ziffer ausdrucklich als fur Kathe 
und Ponna geltend betont. Kathe (Cassay) haben wir bereits als Name 
der Meithei kennen gelernt; er eignete auch ihrem Lande, dessen Haupt- 
stadt Manipur hieCi. Die Unterscheidung zwischen Kathe und Ponna 
begrundete der berichtende Distriktsbeamte von Amarapura mit der 
Religion: ein groBer Teil hat den Hinduismus mit dem Buddhismus 
vertauscht, ihnen ist nur die Abstammung als Sonderzeichen ver- 
blieben — es sind also einfach Kathe, das sind Meithei oder Mani- 
puri. Die Minderzahl, die Hindu geblieben sind, werden Kathe-Ponna 
genannt; hier haben wir die nicht konvertierten Kathe vor uns, aber 
sicher keine Brahmanen von der Art der richtigen vorderindischen 
Oberkaste a . 

Nun entsteht die Frage: Deckt sic’n der birmanische Begriff Brah- 
mane restlos mit der Bezeichnung Ponna, und wie ist diese in Auf- 
nahme gekommen? Das Wort Ponna wird ebenso wie die Land- und 
Volksbezeichnung Kathe nur von den Birmanen gebraucht. Aber 
wahrend fur das Wort Kathe (Cassay) die Belege in der Literatur 
schon von der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts an zu Gebote stehen und 
noch Yule 1855 von der groBen Zahl der um die birmanischen Haupt- 
stadte angesiedelten Manipuri oder Kathe sprichtk finde ich bis dahin 
nirgends den Namen Ponna erwahnt. Dagegen tritt er in den Reise- 
schilderungen von Adolf Bastian aus den Jahren 1861/62 als oft'en- 
bar landlaufige Bezeichnung fur Brahmanen entgegen. Die oft recht 
unvermittelt in seine Berichte eingestreuten Aufzeichnungen besagen, 

1 Census of India, 191 1, Vol. IX, Part 2, S. 145, gibt folgende Einzelverteilung an: 
eigentliches Birina 3345, nordliche und siidliche Shan-Staaten je 4; von den birmanischen 
Bezirken hat die Mandalay Division 2561, die Stadtgemeinde Mandalay mit der Stadt 
2535, die Stadt allein 557. In Arakan leben 143, in den Divisionen Sagaing 174, 
Irrawaddy 282, Pegu 180, Meiktila 5. 

2 Census of India , 1901, Vol. XII, Part I, S. 1 3 1 f . ; s. auch VBG II, I, S. 13. 

3 Yule S. 153 f.; sonst vgl. San Germano und Symes, s. auch Yule-Burnell 
S. 597; 170. 
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daB der Forscher Ponna-Siedelungen in und um Rangoon, Prome und 
Mandalay antraf, und dab sie als Nachkommen von Gefangenen aus 
den Kriegsziigen der Birmanen gegen die Konige von Kathay galten 1 . 

Ich weib recht wohl, daB es sein MiBliches hat, Bastian als wissen- 
schaftlichen Kronzeugen aufzurufen 2 3 ; aber seine Reiseaufzeichnungen 
aus Birma fallen in eine Zeit, wo Bastians Anlage, dem Leser auf 
jeder Seite Kniippel zwischen die Beine zu werfen und der gerade 
bei seiner Darstellungsart doppelt notwendigen literarischen Kontrolle 
Tiir und Tor zu verrammen, noch nicht die Fieberhdhe erreicht hatte. 
Ich stelle also gern fest, daB, was Bastian uber das Volkstum der 
Ponna beibringt, in alien Hauptpunkten mit dem von mir Beobachteten 
und Ermittelten ubereinstimmt. DaB die Wiedergabe der Namen ihrer 
Kultfiguren z. T. Zweifel erregt, will nicht vie! besagen. Und wenn 
ich von den uber 20 Gottheiten, die er erwahnt, nur einen Bruchteil 
gesehen habe, so steht dem gegeniiber, dab sich seine Angaben hierin 
eng mit Scott beriihrenh Sicherlich haben die Ponna nach echt 
indischer Methode ihrem Lieblingsgotte eine Menge von Namen bei- 
gegeben, und diese urspriinglich nur nominale Spaltung fand allmah- 
lich auch in die Ikonographie Eingang. — Bastian spricht weiter von 
kriegsgetangenen „Kathay“, die entweder Schmiede oder Weber sind, 
und davon, daB einige unter ihnen von den „Pona“ abgefallen und 
zum birmanischen Kultus iibergegangen seien. Ferner ist die einem 
dieser Konvertiten zugeschrigbene Bemerkung beachtenswert, daB die 
Pona aus Tiho, d. i. Ceylon 4 , gekommen seien und nach den Landern, 
wo sie sich niederlieBen, „Kathay-Pona", „birmanische Pona" usw. 
hieBen. PLbenso merkwiirdig ist fur die Art ihrer brahmanischen 
Religion der Anfang eines ihrer in Kathay-Sprache verfaBten Bucher, 
das Bastian kaufte, aber verlor; es behandle, schreibt er, die Schop- 
fungsgeschichte und beginne mit der Lobpreisung „Lajingtungs, des 
Konigs der Nat‘. Sein Name -- sicher Meithei — und seine Stellung 
als ..Nat" (= Geist) verraten die Beziehung zum angestammten Geister- 
kult (s. unten S. 442 f.), der urspriinglich nichts mit dem Brahmanismus 
zu tun hat. 

1 Bastian S. 35; 114!?.; 126; 171; 237; 497- 

2 Es genuge hier aufBlagden, Epigrapfua Birmantca I, S. 70 A. 3 zu verweisen. 

3 Shway Yoe S. 1 3 4 f . ; s. auch oben S. 430, Anm. 4. 

t Cber die Brahraanen von der Koromandelkiiste und Cevlon und ihr Wirken in 
Birma s. San Germano S. 162. 
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II 

Nun zum Anschauungsmaterial, das in der ganzen Literatur, die 
sich mit den Ponna befaBt 1 , mangelt. In der auBeren Erscheinung 
heben sich die Ponna je nach ihrer Abstammung und dem Grade 
ihrer Vermischung mehr oder minder deutlich von der birmanischen 
Umgebung ab, deren Typ zu augenfalligem Vergleich die Aufnahme 
einer angesehenen Biirgerfamilie in Mandalay (Abb. I) veranschaulichen 
soil. In den vom Birmanentum scharfer abgeschlossenen Gemeinden 
findet man, namentlich unter den Mannern, Erscheinungen von rein 
vorderindischem Geprage: schlanke, biegsame Gestalten, den schmalen, 
hohen Kopf mit der langen Schadelform, mit geradem hohen Nasen- 
riicken und groBen, nicht schrag gestellten Augen. Bei der Mehrzahl 
jedoch ubenviegen schon die Merkmale des hinterindischen Volkstyps: 


i Soueit ich sehe, geschieht das immer nur gelegentlich, und die in Betracht 
kommenden Stellen sind im Laufe dieser Ausfiihrungen verzeichnet. Eine monographische 
Darstellung vermute ich in dem Heft von E. Forchhammer “On Brahman and Sanskrit 
Literature m Bntish Burma". Rangoon, Government Press, 1885. 8 p. Diese Abhandlung, 
die weder im British Museum noch in der India Office Library vorhanden ist, kann ich leider 
auch in Deutschland nicht auftreiben, und deshalb halte ich den Abdruck ihrer Anzeige 
im Londoner Athenaeum 1885, Oct. 24, p. 534 -f- an dieser Stelle fur ratsam: “From a 
paper... . by Dr. Forchhammer, Government Archaeologist, it appears that there 
are a number of Brahman families resident in Burma, chiefly in the Prome district, who 
cultivate the study of Sanskrit and regulate them domestic rites by the ‘Grhva-sutra’. 
Their ancestors emigrated from Central India to Manipur early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and found a home in the Kathay communities, which, though Indo-Chinese in 
blood and language, profess Hinduism. These communities were in 1783, as prisoners 
of war, transported by the Burmese king Zinpyumvashin to Amarapura and Prcme. The 
Kathays, at present about 1300 souls, recognize the four castes, of whom the Kshattri- 
vas, mostly silk weavers, are the most numerous, while the distinction between the two 
lower castes is not rigidly maintained. The Brahmans, consisting of but eight families, 
live on offerings and the fees paid to them in their capacity of doctors and astrologers; 
they belong to the Chaitanya fraction of the Vaishnavas. They possess some portions of 
the ‘Sama’ and 'Yajur Vedas, but know little more than the names of the two other 
Vedas. Manu as law-giver is unknown to them; their law code is the 'Smrtichandrika’, 
their grammar the 'Sarasvata-prakriya'. They possess only Kathay translations of portions 
of the 'Mahabharata’ and ‘Ramayana’. Dr. Forchhammer gives a list of the manuscripts 
he procured from them. Of the Kathay language and literature he proposes to treat in 
a separate paper". 

Der hiergenaDnteKonigZinpyumyashin istkein anderer alsBodawpaya (s. oben S. 430), 
der u. a. auch diesen Beinamen (= Herr der weiCen Elefanten) fiihrte; vgl. UBG II, j, 
S. 20 und uber die ganze umstandliche Titelhaufung im Yerkehr mit den britischen Be- 
vollmachtigten Stuart S. I09f. (nach San Germano). 
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gedrungenere Figur, breiteres Gesicht mit derben Backenknochen, kurze 
breite Nase und eine merkliche Schragstellung der Augen — freilich 
alles immef noch eine gewisse Entfernung vom birmanischen Charakter 
wahrend. Abb. 2 fiihrt einen seiner Angabe nach aus Bengalen stam- 
menden Brahmanen mit dem birmanisierten Namen Usenda vor, das 
Oberhaupt eines der begutertsten Ponna-Kloster in Mandalay, mit 
Frau, Sohn und verheirateter Tochter. Die indische Eigenart ist beim 
Sohne entschiedener ausgepragt als beim Vater. Die beiden Frauen 
aber zeigen schon einen deutlich indochinesischen Einschlag, wie wir 
ihn etwa bei den Hindu in Assam zu treffen gewohnt sind. Vater 
und Sohn sind in das fur die konservativen brahmanischen Ponna 
obligate Weift gekleidet, aber die Gewand form ist, beim Vater wenig- 
stens, birmanisch; er tragi das kurze weite birmanische Jackchen ; das 
Untergewand ist in der Art des birmanischen Paso umgelegt, und die 
schmale weiloe Kopfbinde ist die fiir respektierte altere Birmanen 
iibliche Turbanform. Der Sohn tragt die in Vorderindien so haufige 
Gewandmischung: das wei&e indische Untergewand und daruber ein 
Hemd europaischen Schnittes. Die beiden Frauen sind in der Klei- 
dung fast vollig birmanisiert, besonders die Tochter. Die Mutter hat 
den kostbaten altbirmanischen Seidenrock (Htamein) noch nach altem 
Brauch uber die Brust befestigt, ohne Jacke. dazu ein weilks Um- 
schlagtuch uber Kopf und Schulter bis fiber die Arme niederhangend — 
cine Sitte, die ich bei alteren Ponna-Frauen haufiger bemerkte und die 
aus Manipur stammt. 

Auch bei den als Arakan-Ponna bezeichneten Gemeinschaften in 
Mandalay (and ich vorwiegend indische Typcn untcr der mannlichen 
Bevolkerung, obglcich Arakan, wie gesagt, ethnisch zu Birma gehort 
und schon seit Beginn unserer Zeitrechnung tnehr oder minder untcr 
Botmafiigkeit birmanischer Herrscher stand; aber mit dem dicht an- 
grenzenden Bengalen bestand immer ein reger Verkehr. Im Vorder- 
grund der Gruppe in Abb. 3, die zu einer wegen der Pest von ihrem 
Wohnviertcl in Mandalay nach der Peripherie in die Nahe der chine- 
sischen Friedhofe verzogenen Gemeinde gehort. stehen inmitten der 
birmanisch gekleidelen Leute ein junger Mann und zwei Knaben. die 
nach indischer Art nur mit dem umgeschiungenen Untergewand (Dhoti) 
bekleidet sind. Quer uber Brust und Schulter legt sich die Brah- 
manen-Schnur. Das ist die offizielle Gewandung beim Kultdienst. Abb. 4 
ist eine Aufnahmc im sogenannten Setkyanwcsain-Viertel (Census 

Asia Major, Apr. Oct, 10:4 29 
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No. 185), gerade wahrend der Feier der Schnurverleihung an einen 
siebenjahrigen Knaben; bei dem Manne links im Hintergrunde sieht man 
den weifien Strich von der Stirn bis zum Nasenriicken, das in Resten be- 
wahrte visnuitische Sektenzeichen, das jeden Morgen nach dem Bade frisch 
aufgemalt wird. Im iibrigen bildet die Gesellschaft ein buntes Gemisch 
indisch-birmanischer Tracht. Einige Knaben tragen nur das Lenden- 
gewand nach indischer Weise, andere sind mit Paso, Jacke und Turban 
festlich als Birmanen angezogen. Etliche junge Manner haben zum 
weiben, nach Birmanenart umgelegten Lendengewand ein europaisches 
Hemd oder die weibe Tropenjacke. Die Frauen und die kleinen Mad- 
chen sind birmanisch aufgeputzt. Ahnlich finden wir in Abb. 5 — 
Manipuri-Ponna von Amarapura -- die rituelle indische Gewandung, 
die birmanische Mannerkleidung aus nur weiben Stofifen und die all- 
gemeine birmanische Knaben-, Frauen- und Madchenkleidung neben- 
cinander. Charakteristisch ist auf diesem Bilde der Flaggenmast mit 
den auf die Sockelstutzen gestellten betenden Genien in birmanischer 
Furstentracht. Diesc mit der Gans (Hintha), dem Gottertier des indischen 
Brahma gekronten Masten (Tagondaing), von denen zuweilen lange 
Stoffschlangen (Naga) wehen, sieht man gewohnlich bei birmanischen 
Pagoden, aber auch die Ponna pflanzen sie in der Nahe ihrer Tempel 
auf. Ebenso verhalt es sich mit der auf dem Steinsockel vor der 
Gruppe stehenden Gestalt der Erdgottin Vasundhare 1 , die von birma- 
nischen Buddhisten haufig den Figuren beigesellt wird, die im Um- 
kreis der Kapellen bei den Pagoden stehen. 

Greifen schon die offiziell brahmanischen Ponna-Gruppen furs All- 
tagsgewand gern zur birmanischen Tracht, so kann man sich nicht 
vvundern, wenn die birmanisierten und damit buddhistischen Manipuri 
sich auch in Schnitt und Farbe nach der Landessitte richten. In 
Abb. 6 — Familie von Manipuri-Webern in Sagaing — tritt. obwohl 
sie ganz achtlos aus birmanischem oder (wie beim Madchen) aus 
europaischem Stoffe ihre birmanisch zugeschnittene Gewandung zu- 
sammengestellt haben, doch noch im Gesichtsschnitt die nichtbirma- 
nische Abkunft hervor. Dagegen wiirde jeder die Weberin (Abb. 7) 
aus dem gleichen Orte und derselben Gcmeinde mit dem derben, 
flachen. breiten Gesicht fur eine Shan-Frau halten. Dies Aussehen 

1 Besten AufschluD liber diese bei Duroiselle, Report of the Superintendent, Arck. 
Survey, Burma 1922, S. 14—17; cf. Judson’s Burmese- English Dictionary (Rangoon 
1893) S. 1072. 
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ist nicht so befremdlich, wenn man in Retracht zieht, dab im 14. Jahr- 
hundert ein Shan-Reich in Sagaing bestand und bis zur Mitte des 
16. Jahrhunderts Shan-Fursten Birma von Ava aus regierten, sodafi 
ein erheblicher Rest von Shan-Bevolkerung hinterblieb; sind ja auch 
sonst Shan fast uberall in die birmanische Bevolkerung eingestreut. 
In Sagaing sind die Manipuri zum Buddhismus ubergetreten mit allei- 
niger Ausnahme der Brahmanenkaste, zu der sich noch etliche 
30 Familien zahlen; Ortsnamen in Sagaing und Umgebung deuten 
durch die Zusammensetzung mit dem Worte Ponna auf derartige 
Siedelungen hin 1 . 

Die scharfste Sonderung der Manipuri-Gruppen zeigt sich im 
Hausbau. Inmitten einer Bevolkerung, die ihre Hauser auf Pfosten 
errichtet (Abb. 8), machen sich die Ponna-Siedelungen durch ihre 
ebenerdigen Bauten kenntlich, die auch in der gesamten Form und 
im Dachaufbau von der Umgebung abstechen. Die einfache Hutte 
hat nur einen niedrigen Lehm- oder Mauersockel; besser gebaute 
Hauser (Abb. 9) stehen auf einem hohen Ziegelunterbau, iiber den 
Stufen zu einer Plattform emporfuhren, die unter dem vortretenden 
Dacft eine Veranda bildet. Diese dient tagsuber zum Aufenthalt und 
zur Arbeit, und auch der Webstuhl steht dort. Holzpfeiler tragen das 
Veranda-Dach; ein Querbalken verbindet sie. Auf diesem ruhen Stiitz- 
pfosten, die zum Dachgebalk gehen; sie enden in einen geschnitzten 
Sockel, der die Form des umgekehrten bei indischen Hausern haufigen 
Pfeilerkapitells hat. Die Aubenwandung ist aus Holz oder aus Bambus- 
geilecht; das Dach wird nut Schindeln — auberhalb der Stadt auch 
oft mit Gras — gedeckt. Das Innere bildet eigentlich nur einen Raum, 
der aber haufig durch halbhohe Bambusschirme an den Seitenwanden 
in mehrere Abteilungen gegliedert ist. Die Mitte bleibt frei, dcr 
Feuerplatz ist in der letzten Abteilung. links vom hinteren Ausgang. 

Das hier abgebildete stattliche Gebaude ist das Haus des Vor- 
stehers einer groben Ponna-Gemeinde im Sudwesten Mandalays. Eine 
Anzahl von Angehorigen dieser Siedelung hat sich auf der Treppc 
und der Veranda, auf der rechts der Webstuhl sichtbar wird, zu- 
sammengefunden, unter ihnen der Hauseigentiimer, mit dessen Unter- 
stiitzung ich phonographisch ein Kultlied aufnahm, das unten in Noten- 
umschrift gegeben ist. Die ganze Siedelung umfabt etwa 300 Hauser 


1 U EG II, 3, S. 45, II 2, S. 7S7. 


29* 
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und breitet sich in der Nahe einer alten Begrabnisstatte der kbnig- 
lichen Familie aus. Dieses Vierte), Konigsviertel (Min-Thaya) genannt, 
gehorte vor der Erbauung Mandalays zu Ava. Hierher sind die 
Grunder dieser Kolonie nach Aussage der jetzigen Bewohner ungefahr 
inr Jahre 1783 von Sagaing aus ubergesiedelt; urspriinglich seien sie 
aus Santipur nach Manipur gekommen und von da nach Sagaing; 
letzteres geschah also jedenfalls bei Gelegenheit der Invasion des 
Konigs Sinbyushin im Jahre 1765 

Von dem Hausrat schliebt sich dem indischen Muster am engsten 
das Kochgeschirr an. Die Birmanen benutzen mit Ausnahme der 
Bratpfannen irdene Geschirre zum Kochen und Lackgefabe fur Essen 
und Trinken. Die Messinggefabe (Abb. 10) sind durchgehends typisch 
indische Fornren: ein grober, dem gewohnlichen Wasserkrug gleichen- 
der Topf zum Reiskochen, ein niedriges Geschirr fur Curry mit eisernem 
Dreifub, der als Stander beim Kochen dient, die Trinkgefabe ahnlich 
der bekannten indischen Lota und der grobe, flache Teller. Ganz eigen- 
artig sind die Koch- und Ebloffel. 

Die gesellschaftliche Gliederung innerhalb der Ponna-Gemeinden 
ist verschieden. Von der indischen Kasteneinteilung sind nur die 
Grundlinien geblieben. Es kommt vor, dab cine Gemeinschaft ganz aus 
Brahmanen besteht, wie bei dem Kloster- und Tempelkomplex, dessen 
Oberhaupt Abb. 2 vorfiihrt. Die meisten Gemeinden aber setzen sich 
aus zweierlei Pdementen zusammen, aus den eigentlichen Ponna, d. h. 
den Brahmanen, die sich mit dem Kult, der Astrologie, den zere- 
moniellen Amtern bei Familienfeiern usw. abgeben. und dann sozu- 
sagen aus den Laiengruppen, die profancn Beschaftigungen nach- 
gehen. 

Das Kastemvesen haben weder die Manipuri noch die Araka- 
nesen in ihrer Heirnat jemals richtig kennen gelernt. Alle Meithei 
betrachten sich, wie in einem Aufsatz des politischen Vertreters der 
britischen Regierung in Manipur in ubersichtlicher Klarheit dargetan 
wird 2 , als e i n e Kaste und heiraten nur unter sich, aber selbst da ver- 

1 Die Zuverlassigkeit dieser Angabe wird dadurch erhoht, dad nach den Daten des 
Imp.Gaz. die am Hooghly gelegene Stadt Santipur in Bengalen ehemals weitberuhmte 
Webereien fertigte, und dad dort unter grodem Zulauf ein Fest zu Ehren des Krsna 
alljahrlich gefeiert wird. Dieser Weg, von Bengalen iiber Manipur nach Birma, ent- 
spricht genau den von Forchhammer (s. oben S. 436 und „Jardine Prize" S. 26) ge- 
machten Feststellungen. S. auch unten S. 442, Anm. 2, 

3 J. Shakespear S. 420. 
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zeiht man ein Abweichen von der Regel, wenn auch diese Nachsicht 
erst in der nachsten Generation zur Tat wird. Das Handwerk der 
Schmiede und Metallarbeiter ist an gewisse Familien gcbunden aber 
ihre Mitglieder diirfen ungehindert einen anderen Beruf ergreifen. Alle 
Meithei diirfen miteinander essen, aber nicht mit einem Nicht-Meithei. 
Auhenstehende mit Ausnahme von Muhammedanern und den uberall 
verachteten Kehrern konnen mit Bewilligung des Raja in die Meithei- 
Gemeinschaft aufgenommen werden; iiberhaupt genugt seine Zustim- 
mung, um die meisten Unregelmabigkeiten sozialer und religioser 
Natur z.u decken. 

So versteht man es, dab die Kastenbezeichnung auch bei den 
birmanischen Ponna in der Praxis nicht ubermahig viel bedeutet. Bei 
der fruher (S. 439 Abb. 9) besprochenen Manipuri-Siedelung wurde 
noch an dem Schema der Vierteilung und ihrer fast buchstablich bei- 
behaltenen altindischen Benennung festgehalten. Die Brahmanen- 
schnur, hier Pavitra genannt*, besteht bei den Brahmanen aus neun, 
bei den Ksattriya aus sechs, bei den Vesiya (= Vaisya) aus drei 
Fadenh 

Die Brahmanen verdienen ihren Unterhalt durch Wahrsagen oder 
ziehen als religiose Bettler zum Almosengang aus; Ksattriya und 
Vesiya sind Weber und Kaufleute, die Sudra stellen die Barbiere und 
Kuli usw. ; Outcasts haben sie nicht. Die Manner aller vier Kasten 
tragen eine zweireihige Halskette^ aus der den Visnuiten heiligen 
TulasT-Pflanze, einem Basilienkraut (Ocimum sanctum, birmanisch 
Pinsein); bei 60 — yojahrigen Leuten ist sie dreireihig. 

Die Arakan-Ponna (Abb. 3), deren Vorfahren vor etwa 200 Jahren 
nach Amarapura kamen, haben sich ungefahr 1885 in Mandalay nieder- 
gelassen. Sie haben Barigali-Schrift und Sprache bis jetzt bewahrt; 
daneben sprechen sie auch birmanisch 4 . Die Klassenschichtung dieser 

1 Eigcntlicli ,,Reinigungsmittel“, auch im Sanskrit die heilige Brahmanenschnur 
bedeutend; Pavitraropana = das Umhangen der heiligen Schnur um Kronas Bild. 

2 Eine ahnliche Abstufung gal) mir in persunlichem Gespruch der bekannte indische 
Gelehrte Venkayya auch firr Siidindien an; jedoch wird hier zwischen Verheirateten 
und Nichtverheirateten unterschieden; ersteren gebubren sechs Oder neun, letzteren drei 
Faden; auch hier erfolgte die Umgurtuog mit der Schnur ursprunglich bei siebenjahrigen 
Knaben, wird aber jetzt gewohnlich um drei Jahre verschoben. 

3 Von den Gaitanya- Visnuiten Bengalens schreibt Wa r d I, S. 222: “they refuse to 
eat without their necklace, as the bramhuns [Brahmans] do without their poita [upavita].” 

4 Diese Zweisprachigkeit tindet man bei den meisten Punna-Gemeinden ; je nach 
Abstammuog sprechen sie Manipuri, bzw. Assamesisch und Birmanisch, zuweileu auch 
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aus etwa 500 Mannern und ebensoviel Frauen bestehenden Kolonie 
war noch einfacher: es gab nur Brahmanen 1 und Sudra, und alle trugen 
die Schnur mit neun Faden. Merkwiirdig ist, daft bei ihnen die Hauser 
die gleiche Form haben wie bei den Manipuri-Ponna und daft ihre 
Frauen die charakteristischen Goldhalsketten aus Manipur neben dem 
rotlich gefarbten birmanischen Goldschmuck tragen. Es scheint, daft 
gemeinsame Religion und gemeinsames Schicksal im Exil ein einigendes 
Band um die zerstreuten Gemeinden schlingen. 

Die allgemeine Religionsform nun ist der visnuitische Kult und 
zwar der auf dessen Grundlage emporgewachsene Krsna-Dienst. Der 
Visnuismus ist auch Staatsreligion in Manipur 2 , und er muft hierher 
seinen Weg von Bengalen aus genommen haben, wo er zu ahnlicher 
Blute gediehen ist wie in dem beriihmtesten Zentrum, in Brindaban 
nahe Muttra, dem alten Mathura; dorthin hat die Sage die Geburt 
Krsna’s und die Statte seiner jugendlichen Entwicklung verlegt. Die 
gauze Hindu-Kultur in Manipur ist aber, wie schon oben (S. 433) kurz 
beruhrt wurde, etwas Sekundares. Sie hat nur die zivilisierteren Tal- 
bewohner, eben die Meithei oder Manipuri, erfafit. Ihre Abstammungs- 
legende — jedenfalls von den Priestern fur sie erfunden — dichtet 
den Meithei eine lang zuruckgreifende Vergangenheit auf hinduistischen 
Grundlagen und eine wundersame Herkunft von einem vergbttlichten 
Hindu-Ahnen an. Nach demselben Rezept verfuhren die Hofhistoriker 
in Birma, als Land und Herrscher dem Buddhismus gewonnen waren ; 
da wurde die Wiege der Dynastie ins Gangestal verlegt, 11m ihre 
Verwandtschaft mit indischen Fursten glaubhaft zu machen 3 und sie 
moglichst nahe an das Geschlecht heranzuriicken, dem Buddha ent- 
stammte. — Vertrauenswiirdiger klingt in den Manipur- Annalen, daft 
erst 1704/5 ihre neue Religion durch einen in Begleitung von 2 4 Ge- 
nossen aus Assam kommenden Brahmanen (Goshami) namens Muni 
(offenbar die ganz allgemeine Bezeichnung eines Sehers oder Heiligen) 

noch Hindustani. Vgl. E. P. Cloney bet C. C. Lowis, Census of India 1901, Vol. XII 
Parti, S. 13 If. 

1 'Braraon genannt; die Ponna in Abb 9 nannten sich alle ‘Bamon’ die genau 

entsprechende Beobachtung auch bei Bastian S. 116 — und sahen in dem Worte ‘Ponna’ 
iiberhaupt nur eine birmanische Benennung. 

2 Die Verbindung mit dem Mutterlande wird durch die Beziehungeu zur Stadt Nadiya 
aufrechterhalteD, die nicht vveit von Santipur (s. oben S. 440) abliegt; vgl. 11 odson S 96 

3 Vgl. Lassen II, S. I04tff. und namentlich Blagden, Eptgr. Birmanua I (Ran- 
goon 1920), S. 72; 78. 
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bei der Familie des Raja in Aufnahme gebracht worden sei; 1708/9 
sind fur Krsna und Kali Tempel gebaut worden — aber bald 
auch fur eine der alten einheimischen Gottinnen, wahrend man den 
Kall-Tempel einsturzen und fiinf Jahre in Triimmern liegen lieh; kurzum 
die Bekehrung vollzog sich langsam und unter fortwahrenden Zu- 
gestandnissen an die alten Gottheiten und Lebensgewohnheiten Der 
Herrscher, der 1714 auf den Thron gelangte, fuhrte den Hindu-Kult 
zwangsweise durch Dekret als Staatsreligion ein, aber trotzdem wurden 
fur gewisse Reprasentanten des alten Pantheons sugar Brahmanen zum 
Dienste konsigniert, und heute noch ist der Hinduismus, dem alle auf 
Achtung Anspruch erhebenden Manipuri angehoren, dort derart dunn 
aufgetragen, dali man selbst von den besten Hindu, vielleicht etliche 
der frdmmsten Brahmanen ausgenommen, kaum sagen kann, sie hatten 
ihren alten Glauben aufgegeben, Sie haben lediglich die Hindu-Gott- 
heiten ihren alten Gottern beigefugt. Bemerkenswert ist auch, daCt 
sie eine Reihe der abstoBendsten Hindu-Sitten vollig abgelehnt haben, 
so die Kinderehen und das Verbot der YViederverehelichung der 
Witwen; ihre Frauen sind ebenso frei und selbstandig wie in Birma. 
Aber alle Feste des Hindu-Kalenders hat man gerne ubernommen; 
man feiert sie nur eigenwillig jeweils einen Tag spater! Ebenso fest- 
freudig wie die Birmanen — wie diese sich des Pagodenbaues, der 
Kloster und Monche annehmen, geradeso ist es in Manipur der Ehr- 
geiz des Wohlhabenden, einen Tempel aufzurichten und einen Brah- 
manen zu erhalten - ergutzen sich die Manipuri an religiosen Spielen 
und Tanzen, die das Leben Krsna’ s dramatisieren. Schon die Kinder 
wirken da mit; Krsna und Radha — im Tanz- und Festkostum der 
Manipuri, Krsna mit der Flute — sind die Hauptrollen (Abb. 1 1). 
Im Kult des Jagannath, der sonderbaren rudimentaren Manifestation 
Krsna’s, werden auch hier wie im indischen Orissa groBe Umzuge 
mit dem hochgeturmten geschmuckten Wagen fur das Idol gehalten. 
In den Tanzen mit Damonenmasken dringt wohl wieder der Geister- 
kult mehr durch. Der Siva-Dienst hingegen ist ganz in die Ecke 
gedrangt; dem heiter veranlagten Volke liegen die gewaltige, unheim- 
liche Person Siva’s und die blutigen Kall-Opfer weit weniger als 
das freundlichere visnuitische Gottersystem 2 . 


Nalieres bei Shakespear S. 409ft'. 

Vgl. Hodson S. 95 ff.; Shakespear S. 409 ff. 
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Und eben dieses finden wir auch bei den nach Brrma verpflanzten 
Manipuri-Gemeinden. Krsna, seine Lieblingsfrau Radha und Jagannath 
stehen bei ihnen und ebenso bei den Arakan-Ponna im Mittelpunkt 
der Gotterverehrung. Ganze Horden dieser F'iguren sah ich angehauft 
in den Kultraumen des stattlichen Ponna - Klosters (Abb. 12), 
dem der Brahmane Usenda (Abb. 2; vgl. oben S. 437) vorsteht. 
Die Steinbauten zu beiden Seiten der StraBe verraten die Wohl- 
habenheit, die diesen mit Astrologie und Magie beschaftigten 
Brahmanen aus ihrer Tatigkeit und aus der auch gegen den hindu- 
istischen Klerus geiibten Freigebigkeit des birmanischen Volkes er- 
bluht. Der eine Klosterbau war leer; die gerade recht stark hausende 
Pest — zur Zeit meiner Anwesenheit in den Winter- und Friihjahrs- 
monaten 1911 fielen ihr in Mandalay taglich etwa 40 Personen zum 
Opfer — hatte die Bewohner zur Flucht veranlaBt. Auf der anderen 
StraBenseite gelangte man zuerst in die in birmanischem Stil aus 
Holz gefugten, von Etagendachern mit zierlichen Spitzen uberragten 
Bethallen, in deren Hintergrund die Nischen mit den Altaren waren. 
Eine Anzahl Brahmanen, indischem Brauche gemali im weiBen Huften- 
tuch und mit bloBem Oberkorper, waren standig am Eingang zu sehen. 
Das pomphafte Gebaude im Hintergrund, eine Mischung europaischer 
und birmanischer Bauformen, enthalt neben den Wohn- und Schlaf- 
raumen des obersten Brahmanen noch ein hohes lichtes Gemach, in 
dem in einer buhnenartigen Nische (Abb. 13) mit reicher gold- und 
glasverzierter Verkleidung auf einem genau dem birmanischen Kbnigs- 
thron — der auch bei birmanischen Buddhisten der Buddha-Figur als 
Sitz dient — nachgebildeten Altare Krsna und Radha standen. Krsna 
mit der Flote tragt die hohe birmanische Konigskrone; vorne deckt 
der fliigelformige, mit Gold- und Flitterstickerei und eingesetzten Glas- 
steinchen gezierte Uberwurf des Fiirstengewandes seine Gestalt. Auf 
dem Sockel des Thrones und unten an der Basis, sowie auBerhalb der 
Nische an den Fensterwanden des Raumes standen wahllos zusammen- 
gedrangt eine Unzahl kleinerer und groBerer Kultfiguren aus Holz 
oder Bronze, zumeist wieder Krsna, Radha und Jagannath. Diese 
Gottersammlung, der hier zeitweilig Obdach gewahrt wurde, ent- 
stammte verschiedenen, der Pest wegen verlassenen Ponna-Siede- 
lungen. Der Zutritt zu den Kultraumen und Figuren wird dem Anders- 
glaubigen nicht fanatisch verwehrt wie in Indien; man ersucht nur, 
den F'iguren nicht zu nahe zu kommen und sie nicht zu beriihren. 
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Bei anderen Gemeinden, wo die Figuren in dunkeln Tempelnischen 
aufgestellt waren und so weder betrachtet noch photographiert werden 
konnten, brachten sie uns die gefalligen Ponna bereitwillig ans Tages- 
licht, obwohl ihnen daraus Muhe und Umstandlichkeiten erwuchsen. 
Der Trager der Figuren mufite vorher ein Bad nehmen; der Platz, 
auf den der Untersatz mit den Bildwerken gestellt wurde, wurde 
mit Kuhdunglosung gewaschen. In einer Kolonie am Sudwestrande 
Mandalays (s. oben S. 439) konnte man mir die Figuren deshalb 
nicht vorfiihren, weil in der Sippe (gotra) des mit ihrer Obhut be- 
trauten Brahmanen wenige Tage vorher eine Geburt stattgefunden 
hatte; diese bedingt wie ein Todesfall Unreinheit auf 10 Tage, und 
so lange durfen von keinem Mitgliede der Sippe die Gotterbilder be- 
ruhrt werden. 

Die Zahl der Kultgestalten, die ich in den verschieder.en Ge- 
meinden zu sehen bekam, beschrankte sich auf funf Personlichkeiten. 
In einem Tempel bei Amarapura brachte man mir zuerst das Paar 
Krsna und Radha (Abb. 14). Die Gesichtszuge des Gottes sind vollig 
birmanisch und von weiblicher Weichheit, die Kopfbedeckung ist in 
der Hauptsache das konigliche Diadem mit den zackigen Seitenflugeln; 
aber das iiber der Spitze aufgesetzte Ornament mit den Pfaufedern 
hat eine fremde Form, ahnlich wie wir in Manipur die Krone des 
Krsna bei dem religiosen Tanz der Kinder gesehen haben. Radha’s 
Kopf erinnert mit den langgezogenen Ohren an einen birmanischen 
Buddha. Nach diesen beiden wurden Gopala und Jagannath aufgestellt 
(Abb. 15). Der jugendliche, kauernde Krsna mit dem Subigkeitsballen 
in der Rechten ist hier nicht das kurze dicke, massige, krabbelnde 
Kind wie oft in sudindischen Bronzen, sondern gestreckter und 
schlanker; er setzt den linken Arm ganz in der bei der birmanischen 
Sitzweise gebrauchlichen Art auf. Der Zapfen auf dem Scheitel ge- 
mahnt an Buddha-Darstellungen. Jagannath aber hat die Untormig- 
keit bewahrt, die der indische Kanon seiner Erscheinung vorschreibt: 
ein fast dreieckiger, schaufelformiger Kopf, an dem nur die Nase als 
spitze Erhohung aus einer Mulde hervortritt; ein roh geformter Stumpen 
bildet den Rumpf, dicht unterm Hals strecken sich zwei Armstummel 
geradlinig nach vorne. Die Augen sind riesige in WeiB, Rot und 
Schwarz gemalte Scheiben. Aber in Birma ist auch dieser unformige 
Kopf mit der Konigskrone bedeckt, und Men Armstumpfen sind ge- 
ballte Hande mit vorgestrecktem Zeigefinger und kleinem Finger 
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angefiigt 1 . Diese holzgeschnitzten Figuren vvaren bemalt: Krsna blau, 
Gopala blaugrau, Radha gelb und Jagannath in dem herkommlichen 
Schwarz. Man arbeitet sie aber auch, von Jagannath abgesehen, in 
Bronze, nanrentlich in geringeren Groben; die Gesichtszuge fallen je 
nach der Hand des mit der Herstellung betrauten Kunsthandwerkers 
nicht immer so gleichmabig birmanisch aus. 

Bei den drei Figuren von Abb. 16, die ein Ponna in seinem 
eigenen Familientempel mir zum Photographieren an die Eingangstiir 
brachte (ganz rechts im Dunkeln sieht man noch seinen Kopf), hat 
Krsna — dem die Flote fehlt — einen typischen Buddhakopf; die 
Zuge seiner Gefahrtin sind erheblich plumper und konnten auch einem 
indischen Gotterbilde zugehoren; dasselbe gilt von der dritten Figur, 
die Mahaprabhu, eine Form Visnu’s, vorstellen soli 2 . Die einfachen 
Stoffe sind den Figuren in einer an indische Tracht erinnernden Art 
umgelegt, aber so phantastisch, dab man /.. Ik Radha fur einen Mann 
halten kbnnte. 

Die Tempelbauten der Ponna haben keinen einheitlichen Stil; die 
einfacheren (Abb. 17) sind aus Holz und haben die Form des Wohn- 
hauses mit der Veranda; andere aus Ziegel sind neueren Datums 
(Abb. 12) und zeigen die bekannte europaisch-birmanische Mischung, 
oft mit Stuckverzierungen birmanischen Charaklers wie Genien (Nat), 
Mannlowen (Manuthiya) usw. und als Krbnung der Dachspitzen den 
eisernen Hoheitsschirm (Htl), der auch die birmanischen Pagoden- 
spitzen, Palast- und Klosterdacher schmuckt. Aber auch das Rad- 
symbol des Visnu erscheint als Dachornament oder an der Auben- 
wand der Holztempel. Die Tulasl-Pflanze gilt wie in Indien als heilig, 

1 Wie ich an anderer Stelle ( Gemus 1921, S. 95) bemerkte, glaube ich, dab Ja- 
gannatb zu jenen Hindu-Gottheiten zahlt, deren Stammbaum von recht anfechtbarer 
hinduistischer Reinheit ist. Es hat dtn Anschein, als ob in solchen Fallen Abonginer- 
Brauche brahmanisiert wurden, und dab dann auf sie der Zauberkult des Si\a oder die 
Mystik des Visnu-Dienstes aufgepfropft wurde. 

2 Als dessen alteren Bruder nannte man hier Nityananda (dieser Name bedeutet 
„ewige Wonne“ [gewahrend] und wird bei Bastian, S. 12 irrig erklart). Auf diese Neben- 
gotter (s. unten S. 451) weisen auch die L BG II, 3, S. 45 aufgefuhrten Namen Maha- 
prineam, Mahaparapu, Mahapeine (Bastian S. 126: Mahabine). Mit letzterem Wort — 
Mahaprineam ist wohl nur eine Nebenform, wenn nicht blobe Verschreibung — schiebt 
sich in den Visnu-Kreis ein neues, sivaitisches Element. Mahap(e)inne ist namlich der 
behebteste Name Gane^a's in Birma; die von Anawrata bald nach 1057 erbaute Shwesandau - 
Fagode heibt auch Mahapemne oder Ganesa-Pagode — eine der vielen Mischungen 
von Buddhisraus und Hinduismus. Vgl. Duroisellc, Report of the Sbpet intendent. 
Arch Survey , Bunua 1913, S. 23; Taw Sein Ko, ib. 1918. S 19. 
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ebenso der in Birma verehrte Nyaung-bin, eine Ficus-Art. In einer 
Ponna-Siedelung sah ich vor jedem Hause einen solchen Baum in 
einer Holz- oder Steinumzaunung eingepflanzt, dem vor dem Gang 
zum Tempel jedesmal Verehrung bezeugt wird. Ein machtiger Feigen- 
baum der gleichen Gattung stand bei den Arakan-Ponna auf einer 
gemauerten Terrasse und daneben ein steinernes Hauschen fur die zu 
seinem Kulte entzimdeten Lichter (Abb. 17). 

Dab aber auch in Birma der Visnuismus wie in Manipur bei 
seinen Bekennern den Geisterkult neben sich duldet — genau, wie es 
der Buddhismus tut — , bezeugte mir eine Vase mit Blumen an der 
Vorderwand fiber der Eingangsture eines Ponna-Hauses, die dort, 
wie man mir sagte, fur die „Nat‘‘ aufgestellt war. 

Auffallig beruhrt, dab von den vielen Berufen, denen die nach 
Tausenden eingeschleppten Kriegsgefangenen angehort haben mftssen, 
sich nur das Astrologentum und die Weberei als angestammtes Ge- 
werbe fortgepflanzt haben. Zu Symes' Zeiten (1795) sullen die 
Cassayer oder, wie ein birmanischer Ausdruck auch lautete, die 
Cassay-Shan Ruderer auf der Yacht des birmanischen Fursten ge- 
wesen sein und, an Fleib und Geschicklichkeit den Birmanen iiber- 
legen, sich durch vielerlei Arbeit ein behagliches Leben gesichert 
haben. Die Dorfbewohner trieben Ackerbau und Gemusezucht, und 
ihre Frauen ubernahmen vergniigten Sinnes den Verkauf der Produkte 
auf dem Bazar von Amarapura. Ebenso sind noch bei Yule’s An- 
wesenheit (1855) diese Leute unter der stadtischen Bevolkerung in 
Amarapura stark vertreten und wegen ihrer hervorragenden Geschick- 
lichkeit in allem Handwerk sehr geschatzt; von den Seidenwebern 
bildeten sie die Mehrheit 1 . 

Von den in diesen alten Berichten geruhmten Manipuri-Hand- 
werkern, die um willkurliche Entlohnung alles nur Erdenkliche fur 
den Hof und die Hauptstadt arbeiteten, habe ich nichts mehr ent- 
deckt. Nach dem Zusammenbruch des Konigtums 1886 horte dieser 
Zwang von selbst auf. Die Birmanen besaben aber selbst geschulte 
Kunsthandwerker, die sicher manches von den Fremden gelernt hatten, 
wahrend diese mehr und mehr im Birmanentum aufgingen. 

Fibenso wie mit der Aufgabe der politischen Selbstandigkeit 
und dem Verschwinden der Hofaristokratie Mandalay in schnellen 

i Vgl. Symes II, S. i2of. ; 146 uud Yule S. 154; s. auch Hods on S. 29. 
Die Abb. eines Mampur-Kavalleristeu bei Symes. Atlas, Taf. 12. 
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Verfall genet und an Volkszahl und allgemeiner Bedeutung von Rangoon 
immer tiefer in den Schatten gestellt wurde, so sind auch die Glanz- 
tage der Hofbrahmanen vorbei. Immerhin habcn sie sich noch eine 
gewisse gesicherte Stellung beim Volke und die alteingewurzelte 
Achtung als hochkastige Hindu bewahrt. Die entgangenen Einkunfte 
vom Kbnigshaus miissen sie freilich auf andere Weise z u ersetzen 
streben, aber das halt bei der Freigebigkeit, die der Birmane alien 
religiosen Einrichtungen gegeniiber iibt, nicht allzu schwer, zumal die 
Dienste des Bedin-Saya, wie der Wahrsager mit dem aus dem Sanskrit 
ubernommenen Worte fur Yeda-Lehrer genannt wird‘, in unzahligen 
Dingen benotigt werden. Man braucht das Horoskop bei Geburt und 
Heirat; man holt sich Rat und Bestimmung des gliickbringenden 
Tages fiir Reisen, Hausbau und sonstige Unternehmungen, und von 
wirkungsvollen heiligen Spruchen (Mantra, .auch aus Altindien uber- 
nommen) und von den Anrufungen des Brahmanen erwartet man 
Segen und Abwendung des Ubels. Allerdings tritt jetzt bereits der 
Wettbewerb der von der chinesischen Seite ihre VVunderkrafte nahrenden 
Shan in Erscheinung. So ist es nicht venvunderlich, dab verhaltnis- 
mahig viele von der Ausniitzung des aberglaubischen Hanges ihren 
Lebensunterhalt bestreiten und ganz behaglich leben, zumal sie ihr 
Einkommen noch durch ein sehr weltliches Gewerbe zu erhohen ver- 
stehen, indem sie Geld zu hohen Zinsen an Birmanen ausleihen. 
Wenige nur haben es notig, noch im Alter mit Anstrengung ihrem Ge- 
werbe nachzugehen, wie derSojahrige Greis in Abb. 18 (Taf. Ill), den ich 
auf seinem eiligenHeimweg an einerder altenKlostergrund-Umwallungen 
von Amarapura anhielt. Er kam augenscheinlich eben vom „Amtieren" 
zuruck; denn er war ausgeriistet mit Rosenkranz und Horoskopbuch, 
das an dem uber die Schulter geliangten Sackchen befestigt war. 
Der schlanke, kerzengerade und flink ausschreitende Alte machte 
durchaus keinen greisenhaften Eindruck; physisch ist er ein Charakter- 
Typ seiner Gattung. Turban, Jacke und Gewand sind weder rein 
birmanisch noch rein indisch, dennoch ist er auf den ersten Blick als 
Nicht-Birmane kenntlich. 

Was nun die Textilarbeiten betriftt, so wird die ausgedehnte 
Heimindustrie der Seidenweberei von Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura und 
Mandalay zu betrachtlichem Teile von Manipuri betrieben. Dabei 


1 Vgl. Scherman, Wohnhausiypen S. 207. 
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scheinen aber die eigentlichen Ponna. d. h. die hinduistischen Manipuri- 
Familien doch nur in geringem Mabe beteiligt zu sein. Nach den 
Census-Angaben von 1911 beschaftigten sich mit Zurichten und Weben 
der Baumwolle 131385 Buddhisten und 209 Hindu, mit Spinnen und 
Weben der Seide 18486 Buddhisten und 17 Hindu. Da ich sowohl 
in und um Amarapura wie in Sagaing ganze Weberviertel traf, deren 
Bewohner als Manipuri bezeichnet wurden, geht aus den Zahlen hervor, 
dab die meisten von diesen Handwerker-Familien sich dem Buddhismus 
und damit dem Birmanentum angeschlossen haben 1 . Es handelt sich 
ubrigens bei der Weberei in ganz Birma in der Hauptsache um weib- 
liche Arbeit. Spinnen und Weben ist hier wie bei fast alien hinter- 
indischen Volkern Sache der Frauen. In Vorderindien weben nur die 
Manner. 

Es fragt sich nun, ob die Manipuri sich seinerzeit in dem ihnen 
zwangsweise als neue Heimat zugewiesenen Lande aus Not der Weberei 
als Erwerbsquelle zugewendet haben, oder ob sie wegen ihrer hoch- 
entwickelten Technik in die Schar der fur den Hof arbeitenden Hand- 
werker eingereiht wurden. Sicher haben damals ebenso wie heute 
die Frauen das Weben als hausliche Industrie betrieben und diese 
auch im Exil fortgesetzt, und ihre besondere Fahigkeit war der Grund, 
sie in der Nahe der Residenz anzusiedeln. Die beruhmten birmanischen 
Seiden-Gobelins (Acheik), ehedem ausschlieblich fiir den Hofgebrauch 
reserviert, wollen manche auf die Manipuri zuruckleiten 2 . Das hat 
seine Schwierigkeit. Aus Vorderindien kann diese Technik kaum in 
die Manipur-Enklave von Assam gekommen sein. Denn von den 
Kashmir-Geweben und den Baumwoll-Teppichen zu den birmanischen 
Acheik fiihren keine Zwischenstadien Fine Verpflanzung aus China, 
das seit alters in Gobelin -Webereien Erfahrung hatte. kann ich mir 
hochstens mittelbar denken, etwa durch die Shan im alten Ahom- 
Reich, also in Assam. 

Zuzugeben ist, dab die Manipuri-Frauen in Birma auberordentlich 
tahige und fleibige Seidenweberinnen sind. Gewib haben sie aus der 

1 In Yule's Bericht wild gesagt (S. 1 54 ), da !5 die Frauen der in den Vororten 
und Nachbardorfern der Hauptstadt angesiedelten Manipuri. deren Fronarbeit unbezahlt 
war, den fehienden Verdienst durch die Seidenweberei aufbrachten. 

2 Vgl. Oxford Survey II, S. 1 54 ; Scherman, brawaddy S. 12. Auch in 
Yawnghwe, der Hauptstadt des gleichnamigen Staates der Sudlichen Shan-Staaten, ver- 
tritt roan diese Ansicht und begriindete sie mir mit dem Zusatz, daft dort sogar noch eine 
Frau lebe, die Kathe (Manipuri) sprechen konne. 
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Heimat einen ansehnlichen Musterschatz mitgebracht und die bir- 
manische Textilkunst fordernd beeinflulit und bereichert. Heute sieht 
man von ihren heimischen Gewandem nur noch wenig, obwohl sie 
den eigenen Bedarf in der Regel selbst herstellen, nicht durch 
Bazareinkauf decken. Von den Manipuri-Frauenrocken, die ich in 
Birma durch die Vermittlung eines Gemeinde-Obmannes erhalten konnte 
(Abb. 19 c, d, e, f, g, h) decken sich c. d, e, f in Webart und An- 
ordnung der Muster mit den neuen Geweben aus Manipur, die das 
Munchener Museum fur Volkerkunde in einer auf meine Bitte von 
dem obengenannten Colonel Shakespear in entgegenkommendster 
Gefalligkeit besorgten Sammlung besitzt (Abb. 19 a, b). Ich zeige 
zum Vergleiche die Stucke in Abb. 19 nebeneinander: a und b zwei 
neue Manipur-Gewebe, deren schmale Streifenmuster am oberen und 
unteren Rande von streng und sauber in Stickerei ausgefuhrten Bordiiren 
begrenzt sind. Ganz dieselbe Art des Bauimvollgewebes und der wic 
Wirkarbeit aussehenden mit Seide ausgefuhrten Randstickerei finden 
wir in den beiden birmanischen Erwerbungen d und e; c ist zwar 
ein neuerer aus birmanischer, himbeerroter Seide gewebter Rock, aber 
trotzdem sind die typischen Manipur-Stickmuster in den Borduren 
bcibehalten. Zur Technik ist zu bemerken, dab die Stickerei ruck- 
warts nach vorgezeichneten Mustern ausgefuhrt ist und vorn in dicht 
aneinandergesetzten Deckstichen erscheint. Der dunkelbiau und weib 
gestreifte Baumwollrock Abb. 19!' hat beiderseits Doppelbordiiren: 
Blattranken und Vogel mit gruner und weiber Seide in Festonier- 
und Stilstich auf xveibem Grunde. Verwandt hiermit ist die Bordure 
des auf hellblauer Seide gestickten Rockes g und das Gesamtmuster 
des aus himbeerroter gestreifter Seide vcrfertigtcn Rockes h. Die 
indische Grundlage dieser Motive ist unverkennbar; namentlich das 
gegeneinander gewendete Vogelpaar ist in Sudindien und Ceylon 
heimisch, ist aber auch in den Musterschatz der Shan im Gefolge 
der buddhistischen Kunst ubergegangen *. 

Die Industrie-Weberei benutzt langst den birmanischen Tritt- 
webstuhl (Abb. 6). Fur den hauslichen Gebrauch sah ich neben ihm 
auch den primitivcn, durch einen Gurt von der am Boden sitzenden 
VVeberin in Spannung gehaltenen Apparat (Abb. 20). Ich habe ihn 

1 Vgl. Sc her man, Irrawaddy S. lo6f. und „• Webmaster M S. 520 f. ; Coo mar a 
swamy S. 85 f. 
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samt dem aufgezogenen Gewebe, eincni groben breitgestreiften Stoff, 
ins Miinchener Museum gebracht. 

* * 

* 

Fassen wir zusammen: Die Ponna sind — mag ihr Name von 
Sanskrit punya, bzw. Pali punna (—rein, gut, heilig) stammen oder 
(was hochst umvahrscheinlich) aus einem Manipuri-Wort iibernommen 
worden sein 1 , — eine verhaltnismabig junge Erscheinung im Volker- 
leben Birmas, ebenso wie ihre Hauptquelle in Manipur sich erst aus der 
letzten bedeutenderen Phase der Geschichte dieses Landchens her- 
leitet. Aber sie sind eines jener lehrreichen Beispiele fiir die noch 
heute in Hinterindien sich vollziehenden Kulturubergange. Rassen- 
reinheit und Rasseneinheit, die man uberall in der Welt ungleich 
haufiger sucht als findet, konnen wir bei den Ponna-Gemeinschaften 
nicht annehmen. Der Zuzug aus Indien, vornehmlich Bengalen, ist 
mit und ohne Benutzung der Zwischenstation Manipur zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten erfolgt, und unter denen, die von Manipur nach Birma ab- 
wandern mubten, sind sicher viele gewesen, deren Abstammung mit 
Indien herzlich wenig zu tun hat und geradlinig in das Mongolentum 
weist. In der religiosen Tendenz handelt es sich um eine ausgesprochen 
visnuitische Bewegung 2 , die das Kastentum zwar nicht grundsatzlich 

1 Die erste Ableitung habe ich zunachst fiir beinahe selbstverstandlich gehalten 
(vgl. mein t „Volkerkundlnhen Nolizen ** I, S. n), und ebenso verfahrt Forchhammer S.2I. 
Nacbdem die Arbeiten von Hods on und Shakespear aber die verbindende Lime 
nach Manipur bedeutend klarer hervortreten lassen, lage die Verlockung nahe, auch fur 
das Wort Ponna hier die Quelle zu suchen. Wir finden in Manipur die Bezeichnung 
Punna(h) oder Panna fiir die vicr Bevolkerungsschichten, in die die Meithei sich ghedern. 
Diese Schichten haben im Turnus je zehn Tage gewisse Arbeitspflichten ohne Entgelt 
fiir den Staat zu ubernehmen, so dafi jeder ubcr sechszehn Jahrc alte Mann des Landes 
immer von vierzig Tagen zehn im Dienste der Allgemeinheit steht. AUc Stande und 
Berufe sind eingeschlossen, auch die Brahmanen, die wahrend ihrer Pflichttage fur 
den Raja und ihren Gott Govindji — hier haben wir wieder eine Visnu-, resp. Kr->na- 
Benennung — zu kochen haben. Innerhalb dieser Schichten bestand eine komplizierte 
Abstufung, auch fiir die Brahmanen; die Titel waren meist fremder Herleitung. Vgl. 
Hods on S. 63; 222. Gegen diese Anknupfung spricht namentlich die birmanische 
Schreibung punna • mit doppeltem Zerebral-n, das auf Pali-Entlehnung weist. Fiir Ferrars 
Transkription pon-hna (S. 158) sehe ich keinen Anhalt. Schon 1879 erwahnt H.L.St Barbc 
bei Erorterung der fur das Birmanische adaptierten Worter „punna = a Brahmin** unter 
den zweifellos indischen Wortern, die in keinem Pali- oder Sanskrit-Lexikon zu finden 
sind (S. 257). 

2 Auf das 16. Jahrh. zuriickgehend. Vgl. die kurze Ubersicht H. v. G l as e nap p’s 
S. 388b, wo auch die oben S. 442; 446 gebrauchten Titel Goshami und (Mahajprabhu 
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abschattte, aber doch ganz erheblich milderte und so den Uber- 
gang zu einem gewissen Indifferentismus schuf, wie er sich in den 
Rechtsbiichern Birmas kundgibt, die in einer fur Indien unerhorten 
Weitherzigkeit neun Klassen von Brahmanen aufstellen und unter 
diesen nicht nur Stidra, sondern — man denke — die Candala er- 
scheinen lassenl 1 

Kann man prophezeien, was aus den Ponna-Gemeinden werden 
wird? Ich rechne mit der Moglichkeit, dab die birmanischen Elemente 
allmahlich im Kult die Oberhand gewinnen und einer Verschmelzung 
mit buddhistischem YVesen die Wege ebnenk Die Duldung des neben 
dem Buddhismus iippig fortwuchernden Geisterglaubens der Tibeto- 
Birmanen, die Einbeziehung Buddha's in die Manifestationsreihe des 
Gottes Visnu-k der Synkretismus, der in Darjeeling, Nepal usw. bei 
religiosen Brauchen hervortritt, sprechen meines Erachtens fur diese 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nicht minder als das weitere Moment, dab der 
Visnu-Dienst, dessen exzentrische Ausartung nicht nach Manipur und 
noch weniger nach Birma ubergegrififen hat, sich viel leichter der 
milderen Denkart des Buddhismus anzuschmiegen vermag als der in 
mablosen Ubertreibungen schwelgende Sivaismus. Freilich hat auch 
dieser, wie Beispiele aus Ceylon und Java lehren 4 , verstanden, sich 
mit dem Buddhismus, wo es ihm zweckmabig dunkte, abzufinden; 
tat er doch seinem Stifter die Ehre an, ihm als Siva's jiingstcn Bruder 
Anbetung zu gonnen! Es ist schwer zu sagen, welche der beiden 
Glaubenslehren dabei einen schlimmeren Verrat an ihren Grundsatzen 
begangen hat. 

erklart sind. Uber den vergotthchten Sektenstifter N'ityananda vgl. G I a s e n a pp S 130b 
und namentlich Ward I, S. 219ft.; If, S. 29! f. Nityananda lebte in Nadiya, sein Genosse 
Advaita in Santipur; s. oben S. 440; 442. 

1 Digest of the Burmese Buddhist law I, S. 442 f. 

1 In die Grundmauern des Mandaiav-Palastes wurde 1857 eine Silberplatte mit ein- 
graviertem Zaubcrspruch versenkt. Die nordbuddhistische Tendenz dieses in verschiedener 
Hinsiclit merkwurdigen Amuletts auf Rechnung der Mitwirkung von „Pdnna, Northern 
Indian, nominally Manipuri, soothsayer, of the kind that abounded in the Palace and 
ruled its ceremonial" zu stellen. wie dies Sir Richard C. Temple, Indian Antiquary 52, 
S 353 vorschlagt, trage ich Bedenken; Temple selbst hat den Vorstellungskreis der Ponna 
als brahmanisch charakterisiert : The thirty-seven Nats S. 25 — 27. 

3 Gerade die Jagannaih-Idole fa&t man in Bengalen als Buddha- Avatara zusammen: 
Glasenapp S. 130; 341 f. Im Ponna- Schrein von Sagaing steht neben den Krsna-Visnu- 
Bildem ein Alabaster-Buddha: UBG II, 3, S. 45. 

4 E. Muller-HeB S. 700. 
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Abb. 8. Birmanischer Wohnhaustyp. 
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Abb. 9. Veranda eines Ponna-Hauses in Mandalay. 



Abb. 10. Koch- und Speisegerate der Ponna. 
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Abb. 17. Einfacher Ponna-Tempel in Mandalay 
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Sir George A. Grierson umschreibt. ubersetzt und erortert den 
Text nun so: 

bando jugal-caran carasa 3 ha 4 jugal-caran carasa 

zve-revere the-tii’in-feet ? 0 the-twin-feet ? 

sadhu-santa-carana carana 4 ha 4 jugal-carana carasa 
(of)-pious-good-(men-') the feet 0 the twin-feet ? 

mai-sab gaot Hari-gun-sab komapakaroaparatarina 

zee sing Han' s-virtues ? 

The language is the bastard Assamese-Bengali spoken in Manipur 
and called ‘Maying’. I do not know the meaning of the word 
carasa. In its place we should expect some such word as arabind 
\yugala-carandravuida , the twin lotus-feet]. The word sab, all, merely 
indicates the plural. I can make nothing of the last group of words. 
If correctly written in the original, I do not think that they are either 
Assamese or Bengali. The syllable kd may, perhaps, be the Hindi 
sign of the accusative, and should then be joined on to the pre- 
ceding sab. Ma may perhaps be some form of the pronoun of the 
first person. Tarina looks like some form of the verb tar-, to pass 
a person over (the ocean of existence), to give salvation to a person. 
The word apar may mean, in Assamese, either ’other’ or ‘but.’ Pro- 
bably the last line should mean 'we sing (praises of) Hari’s virtues. 
May he give us salvation’, but this is a mere guess for the last clause. 

The writing in the Bengali character is clear enough. What is 
doubtful is the meaning of some of the words. 

Die Notenumschrift S. 454 verdanke ich der Giite des Kollegen 
Dr. Kurt Huber vom Psychologischen Institut der Munchener Universitat. 
der sie durch folgende Darlegungen erlautert: 

Selten lafit sich bei phonographischen Aufnahmen ein so hoher 
Grad von Vollstandigkeit erreichen wie bei dem vorliegenden Kultlied. 
Photographische Platte (Abb. 21) und Phonogramm erganzen einander 
zum lebendigen Bild der Situation, und die genaue Schritt- und Laut- 
aufnahme an Ort und Stelle ermoglichen eine Prufung des Phonogramms 
auf seine Treue, die zu methodisch bemerkenswerten Ergebnissen fiihrt. 

In musikalischer Beziehung gehort die Aufnahme zu den ver- 
haltnismafiig einfachen Stricken der reichen Scherman’schen Sammlung, 
von der ich an anderer Stelle zwei Proben verbtfentlichte ’. Das 

1 Vgl.L. und C. Scherman, Im Stromgebiet des Irrawaddy (Miinchen 1922), p. 129-32. 

30 * 
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ansprechende Gebetslied wird von einer ungeiibten Knabenstimme 
unter Begleitung von Instrumenten vorgetragen. Die groBe birma- 
nische FaBtrommel (2. Trommel in der Notenumschrift), die eigen- 
tumliche Schneckentrompete — ein vorderindisches Kultinstrument — 
und die Becken sind auf dem Bilde festgehalten ; hingegen scheint 
die kleine, auf die Tone c" — a” fest abgestimmte Kegeltrommel 
(I. Trommel) verdeckt, die im Instrumentalvorspiel und als standige 
Begleiterin des Gesangs die wichtigste Rolle spielt. Sie gibt zunachst 
allein. spater von der FaBtrommel unterstutzt, mehrere Takte hirr- 
durch den Grundrhythmus an. Es folgt ein kiirzeres Zwischenspiel 
der Becken in doppelt so rascher Bewegung, dann setzt auf den 
ersten Rhythmus der Gesang ein. Dazwischen fallt die Schnecken- 
trompete in einfachen Oktavgangen ein, die zur Tonart des Gesangs 
es-es' schreiend dissonieren. 

Die schlichte dreiteilige Melodie verrat vielleicht im Sequenzen- 
bau des Anfangs und dem langsamen SchluBteil den kultischen 
Charakter. Der straffer gebaute Mittelteil mutet hingegen recht 
volkstiimlich, fast kindlich an und kontrastiert seltsam zu der schonen 
Coda, die die Walze leider nicht mehr ganz aufzeichnet. Aus dem 
Rahmen anderer birmanischer Volksgesange der Scherman’schen 
Sammlung fallt die Melodie jedoch in keiner Weise heraus. 

Derartige Gebetslieder, von Kindern gesungen, sind auch aus 
Vorderindien und Ceylon bekannt. Abraham und v. Hornbostel 
bringen zwei Proben aus Madras fast noch einfacher im Bau. doch 
anscheinend ohne Instrumentalbegleitung. Endlich weist die einfache 
Metrik des Textes wie dessen Durchsetzung mit sinnlos gesteigerten 
Wortwiederholungen in die Richtung von Zauber-, Kinderspriichen 
oder venvandter primitiver Volkspoesie. In ganz gleicher Verwendung 
treffen wir beispielsweise sinnlose Worte, Ausrufe, Losungsworte in 
den volkstumlichen Liedern Japans, wo sie besonders beliebt zu sein 
scheinen J . 

Uber die Abweichungen zwischen Phonogrammbild und ge- 
sprochenem Lautbild ist oben das Notige gesagt. Die Notenumschrift 
bringt in der ersten Zeile das aus dem Phonogramm ohne jede Beein- 

1 0 . Abraham und E. M. v. Hornbostel, Phonographierte indische Melodien: 
Sammelb. der Int. Mus. Ges. 5 (1903), S. 361. 

2 Vgl. Sangoro Ito, A comparison of the Japanese Folksong and the Occidental, 
Univ. of California Publ. in Psychology, Vol. 2 (1916). 
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flussung abgehorte Lautbild, darunter steht der durch die Scherman’schen 
Aufzeichnungen erschlossene Text. Zwei Takte vor B (3. Zeile v. u.) 
sind Melodie und Text, im letzten Takt die Textworte fast unkenntlich. 

Im librigen interessieren vor allem die Beziehungen zwischen der 
rhythmisch-metrischen Struktur des Texts und dem Aufbau der 
Melodie. Die melodische Linie folgt dem Prosarhythmus der Worte 
insofern genau, als sie fast immer die Langen des Textes auch 
musikalisch als Langen, ebenso die kurzen Silben als Kurzen wieder- 
gibt. Hingegen bauen sich die einzelnen Phrasen der Melodie un- 
abhangig von der metrischen Struktur des Texts auf. Fraglos erweist 
sich der Text bei genauerer Betrachtung als streng metrisch gegliedert ; 
er besteht aus sieben siebenfuGigen Verszeilen, von denen die ersten 
vier (2 mal 2 ) und die letzten drei enger zusammengehoren — etwa 
wie folgt: 

Bando jugal carana 
ha jugala carasa 
sadhu santa carana 
ha jugala carasa 
mai saba gawata 
hariguna sabako 
ma pakaro apara. 

So entsteht eine dreiteilige Form, die — unserer Stollenform ganz 
ahnlich — sich aus zwei zweizeiligen gleichgebauten „Stollen" und 
einem dreizeiligen „Abgesang“ zusammensetzt. In der Melodie wird 
nun die dreiteilige Form durch genaue Wiederholung des Abgesangs 
in eine zweiteilige venvandelt (A— A' /:B:/j. Der repetierte Teil B 
kann jedoch musikalisch nur als Mittelglied aufgefaGt werden und 
bedarf unbedingt der Vervollstandigung durch den dritten, aut der 
Walze unvollstandigen Teil C, der erst einen AbschluG bringen kann. 
Zu letzterem fehlt merkwiirdigerweise mit Ausnahme des unsicheren 
„tarina“ jede Textunterlage; vielleicht folgte ursprunglich die durch 
dieses Wort angedeutete „Weise“, die im Laufe der Zeit verloren 
gegangen oder zu dem Codaglied C verstiimmelt worden ist. 
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IS MANICHEISM AN IRANIC RELIGION? PARTI 

By J. SCHEFTELCAYITZ 

i. The direct statement in the younger Avesta that there are 
7 AmaSaspantas (Princes ot‘ the Gods), is confirmed by a Chino-Manichean 
source 1 . The oldest parts of the Avesta allow the conclusion that 
there were 7 divine princes beside Ahuramazda (cf Yasna 47, 1—2): 
Spanta Mainyus, Vohu Manah, Asa-vahista, Haurvatat, Amaratat, 
XSadra, Armaiti. As Spanta Mainyus (Holy Ghost) is often identified 
with Ahuramazda, the latter is used in the place of the former in 
Yasna 1, 1 — 2; 16, 3; 70,2: so that the “Seven -- must be alternately 
understood with or without inclusion of Ahuramazda. The younger 
Avesta, having added Sraosa 2 understands the “Seven”, without 
Ahuramazda (or Spanta Mainyus). 

The supposition that Ahuramazda is equipped with 7 original 
powers personified is also substantiated by the 7 epithets given to him 
(Yasna 26, 2, Ya§t 13. 80). while Yasna 45, 2, too, may point at the 
7 attendants surrounding Ahuramazda and Angro Mainyus, when — 
beside their soul — the following 7 attributes are given to them: manah 
(intellect), sangha (knowledge), yratu (wisdom), varana (faith), uxeba 
(speech) syaofhia (activity), daena (religion). That daencl stands here for 
“religion” is seen from Yasna 16, 2. Now it can be proved by the study 
of all religions that a people's picture of the heavenly kingdom reflects 
that of its own kingdom on earth. The 7 Amasaspantas are conceived 
after the 7 princes attending the Achaemenids - kings - 5 . “Diese Aus- 
gestaltung des gottlichen Regiments nach dem Vorbild des irdischen 

1 Journ. Asiat. 1 9 1 1 , p. 544 - 

2 Cf. Schefteloivitz. Altpers. Religion 1920, 135 f. 

3 Ibid. p. 133. The septenary is also frequently found m the cult of Mithras. 
On its monuments ue see the sun ivith 7 rays and 7 altars (Cumont, Text et mon. I 
1 1 5. 123)- 
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Hofhaltes hat sich in den Monarchien iiberall entwickelt und tritt uns 
sehr anschaulich z. B. in Babylonien auf den Votivtafeln seit den al- 
testen Zeiten entgegen"’ 1 . A. Christensen 2 3 showed that, in a similar way, 
the four watches of the heavens in Bundehisn 2, 7 correspond with 
the 4 main dignitaries of the Sassanides. The Indian gods' lives and 
courts, too, resemble perfectly those of princes on earths. That the 
Amasaspontas nearest to Ahuramazda must be thought of as inseparably 
combined with him, is to be inferred from Yasna 23, 2, where Ahura- 
mazda’s Fravasi and the six or seven Fravasis of the Amasaspantas 
appear closely united through the use of the dual: fra v a s i 4 5 . Amongst the 
Amasaspantas, Vohu Manah represents the genius of good-will, ASa 
vahista (perfect justice) the protector of fire in the heavens and on 
earths, Armaiti (devotion) the guardian of the earth (Y. 47. 3; Yend. 
2, 10; 18, 64), Anraratat (immortality) that of the plants, and Haurvatat 
(perfection) that of the waters, whereas in the younger Avesta the two 
last names also stand for plants and for water 6 7 . XsaOra vairya (excellent 
government) takes care of the metals and therefore also stands for metal L 
1 . Of late, Reitzenstein 8 suggested the hypothesis that there 
were in Iran originally but 5 Amasaspantas, representing, so to speak, 
the 5 elements: fire, earth, water, plants, and metal. He sees the proof 
thereof, firstly, in a passage of a Soghdish fragment, calling the 3 


1 Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums II 1921. 9S. 

2 L'Empire des Sassanides 1907, 31. 

3 Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, 1920, 312 f. 

4 The text of Yasna 23 has many mistakes. § I reads, to my opinion, after Ms. 

Mf. 3 and Vast 1 3, 22: pu-dra . . . paitivarsta (accus. plur.). As the verb a-vas may also 
be followed by the genitive as shown by § 4. we must replace the faulty ftai-cise 
in § 3 by the variant K. 37: fravasje ( 1 . e., dative for genitive) which form stands also in 
the text of § 4; the same also instead of the second fravasi in $ 1. The especially in- 
correct § 3 must — with regard to the existing variants — run as follows: * z-Kpyvai asz- 
z-ane fmzuisje * kd asti ivacit ahya zzino pen airist a dahma nhnka dp?r?ndyuia kcumxa . . . 
* (the last form can be proved by the Pehl. -translation). “I address m prayer every 

fravashi of a righteous person, defunct anywhere on this earth as godly woman, of every not 
grown up girl that laboured in the field and was domestic and has gone off that house. 
The parallel passage Y. 67, 2 — 3 also demands the dative fravai?e. because this w ord 
depends upon the verb dadami “I dedicate.” About the dative for genitive in Avesta 
comp. I*. Horn, Bezzenbergers Beitrage 17, 152 ff. 

5 Yasna 25, 7; I, 4; 2, 4; cf. ako Darmesteter Z. A, II 361. 

6 Yasna S, I ; 3, I ; 4, I ; 6, 1 7 ; 7, 26. 

7 Cf. Bartholomae, Air. Worterbuch 545. 

S Mani and Zarathustra, Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss. 1922, 249 ff. 
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Manichean elements “the 5 Mardaspandtili' (— old Iranic : Amosaspantas, 
cf. Muller, Handsclir. II, 98); secondly in Yasna 26, 1 — 3. Let us 
see if this hypothesis, overthrowing all previous Avesta-interpretation, 
can be verified. 

Yasna 26, 1 — 7 treats in all details the same subject as 23, 1 — 4; 
§ 1 is an invocation of the Fravasis of homes, villages, districts, and 
countries; § 2 invokes Ahuramazda's Fravasi together with those of 
the Amasaspantas and Yazatas. Then follow those of the religious 
men, lead by the Paoirya tkaesa (i. e., the first teachers), such as Gayo 
maratan, Zarathustra, Yistaspa, Isatvastra; then are invoked the 
Fravasis of male and female believers belonging to one family and 
called Xabauazdista. In 3 4, the Fravasis of the Paoirya tkaesa and 
Nabanazdista are mentioned in connection with the own soul. With 
the exception of § 1, which is repeatedly varied in the A vesta, the 
invocation of the Fravasis is very old in its form and found not only 
in Y. 26, 2 — 7, but also in Y. 1. Here, 1. 1 — 18, the names of Ahura- 
mazda, of the 6 Amasaspantas and of the other Yazatas are given 
in the same order, then follow the Fravasis of the Paoirya tkaesa, of 
the NabanazdiSta, and of the own soul. Let us begin with Yasna 26. 
§ 1 is — as was said before — a favourite litany of the Avesta: 1 2 

1) “’The good, powerful, holy Fravasis of the right-believers I praise, I 
invoke, I sing. We adore the Fravasis of the thoroughly Zarathustrian 
homes, villages, districts, and countries. 

2) Among all these Head-Fravasis we adore here that of Ahura- 
mazda as the greatest, best, most beautiful, most powerful, most wise, 
finest of all in shape, and unsurpassed in righteousness. 

3) The good, powerful, holy Fravasis of the righteous Amosa- 
spantas, the shining, effective by their glances, prominent, overpower- 
ful, efficient, offsprings of Ahuramazda, intangible, and just. 

4) The vitality, the Self, the reason, the soul, and Fravasi of the 
first teachers (Paoirya tkaesa) and of the first male and female rightly 
believing disciples, who were victorious for the right faith, we adore. 
The soul of the well-built cow we adore*. 

5) Those that were victorious for Asa, we adore, that is: the 
Fravasi of the right-believer Gayo Maratan, the lot, and the fravaSi of 


1 Yasna 17, IS; 26, 1 ; 59 , iS; 71. 22; yast ij, 21. 

2 This sentence breaks the logical connection and has probably been inserted later. 
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the right-believer Spitama Zarathustra we adore; the Fravasi of the 
right-believer Kavi Vistaspa we adore; the Fravasi of the rightly 
believing offspring of Zarathustra, Isatvastra, we adore. 

6) The vitality, the Self, the reason, the soul, Fravasi of their 
nearest kin (Nabanazdista) among the male and female believers, who 
were victorious for the right faith, we adore together with all faithful 
Fravasis of the dead and living right-believers and of the yet un- 
born world-renewing saviours. 

7) We adore here the souls that are the Fravasis of the righteous 
dead. We adore here the Fravasis of all Nabanazdistas that died in 
this house, of the promulgators of religion, and of their male and 
female rightly believing disciples.” 

Here, as in YaSt 13, 149, are only invoked the five spiritual and 
immortal ingredients of man of the Paoirya tkaesa and Nabanazdista, 
whereas in Vast 13, 155, the 5 spiritual, immortal parts of all “present, 
future, and past victors" are adored. According to ancient Iranic creed, 
5 immortal spiritual powers are immanent to the right-believer, as is 
seen by Yasna 55, 1 : “All persons, with bones, physical strength, 
body, intellectual vitality (tavisi), reason (baooah), soul (urvan), and 
Fravasi we hallow.” Here the last four powers are immortal. That 
pvisi corresponds here entirely with aim, the imperishable vitality, 
is inferred from Yasna 45, 10; 34, 11; 51, 7. Besides, man has, as 
known, an immortal daena (Self), cf. Yast 13. 74; Had. Nask. 1, 9. 
In analogy to the 5 spiritual parts of man, Zarathustra has also five 
spiritual features: Fravasi, speech, religion 1 , faith, and teaching 
(Yasna 16, 2). Among the Fravasis of men the Paoirya tkaesa are 
the mightiest; cf. Yast 13, 17: “ta fravasayo asaonam aojista . . . ya 
paoiryanam tkaesanam”. Next to them in importance are the Fra- 
vasis of the Nabanazdista; therefore both are generally mentioned to- 
gether 2 . Both categories of the Blessed are regarded as victorious 
for their religion. Of such prominent Blessed who, while living, worked 
so victoriously for their religion by means of their five immortal spiri- 
tual powers, all the immortal powers are adored, whereas in other cases, 
only urvan and fravasi are adored. The singular of every one of 


1 Here daena can but be of the same meaning as in Yasna 45, 2 where za/p/ia 
and spnj/ni correspond with the vanna and tkaesa of Y. 16, 2. 

2 Yasna I, 18; 3, 22; 7, 22; 23, 4; Yast 1 3, 149, 156- 
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these 5 spiritual powers is collective in sense, as also sometimes the 
singular of nrvan and fravasi. Thus Vend. 19, 29: “Vizaraso . . . urvanam 
bastam vadayeiti drvatam daevayasnan^m” = “ Vizarasa leads away the 
souls (lit: the soul) of the infidels, demon-worshipers bound.” Yasna 
28. 4: “Who I have directed my will upon watching the souls (lit. the 
soul).” The collective meaning of “soul” is still more evident from 
Yasna 49, 10: “And that, o Mazda, I (Zarathustra) will watch over 
in thine creation: the good-will and the souls of the right-believers.” 
For the singular fravasi in a collective sense cf. Yast 13, 148: "We 
adore the fravasi (sing.) of all these male and female right-believers, whose 
souls are venerable and whose fravasis are adorable; we adore the 
fravasi (sing.) of all these male and female right-believers, whom the just 
Ahuramazda, for their adoration, has taught the better life.” 

As pointed out above, the 7 epithets of Ahuramazda in Yasna 26, 2, 
probably allude to the seven Amasaspantas, which here, as in other places, 
are directly named behind Ahuramazda. Whereas Yasna 23 has still the 
phrase “together with all the just Fravasis of the spiritual gods” bet- 
ween the Amasaspantas and the Paoirya tkaeSa. we find the Paoirya 
tkaesa in Yasna 26 directly after the Amasaspantas, presumably because 
this Yasna was principally recited as mass for the dead, where the 
fravasis of the defunct act the principal part. We can understand that 
those 5 spiritual immortal powers of the Paoirya tkaesa and Nabanaz- 
dista are invoked, as by those powers they successfully worked for 
religion; the collective meaning of the singular offers no difficulty 
whatever. Yasna 26 ff. contains therefore no argument for Reitzenstein’s 
hypothesis of the 5 Amasaspantas in Iranic. 

3. But by means of a new method Reitzenstein arrives at the 
conclusion, that Yasna 26 does not only teach 5 Amasaspantas, but 
also a fivefold deity. He sees in Yasna 26, 2 ff. beside Ahuramazda and 
the Amasaspantas a third deity, which is enumerated in the same 
order and similarly fivefold with Mani: For it would be quite inex- 
plicable, why § 4 does not run as numerous other places, e. g., in the 
end of the litany: “we adore the Fravasis of the first right-believers”. 
"Nur dab vorher ganz generell von den Amasaspantas die Rede ge- 
wesen ist, kann Anlab davon geworden sein, dab hier eine funfglied- 
rige Formel eingetreten ist, die auch die Fravasi mtt umschliebt, die 
aber ursprunglich nicht fur den einzelnen Menschen. sondern fur einen 
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GesamtbegrifT innerhalb der Geisteswelt gepragt war” 1 2 3 , for ‘‘die voraus- 
gehende und die nachfolgende Fiinferreihe sprechen dafiir, dab der 
Ordner der Liturgie nur an 5 Amosaspontas gedacht hat. Ftinfer- 
reihen sind ja schon in der Spekulation des altesten Awesta sehr 
zahlreich”* and “wechseln die Funfzahl und Siebenzahl im Iranischen 
bestandig.”^ 

This hypothesis rests on a wrong analysis of the text: Yasna 
23, i; 8,7; Vast 10, 18. 150; 13, 150 are sufficient evidences that 
in Yasna 26, 1 a series of four only is spoken of, and a am ihtstrdtJmd 
refers to all the four seats: home, village, district, country, this epi- 
thet characterizing their orthodoxy. The mention of the Amosa- 
spantas’ Fravasis directly after Ahuramazda’s is quite natural. 

Intentional or casual putting together of several series of five do not 
occur at all in the Avesta, in which series of three, seven or nine 
are more frequent than the pentad, while I do not know of '‘ constant 
alternating of five and seven in Iranic.” According to Reitzenstein, 
the compiler of this liturgy, which belongs to the younger Avesta, is 
to have followed a different tradition, though the language of the li- 
turgy bears the stamp of about the same time as Yasna 1, which dis- 
tinctly enumerates 6 Amosaspontas by their individual names, whereas 
the Gathas and the younger Avesta speak of seven. The mention 
of the Fravasis of the right-believers immediately behind the 
Amosaspontas is not at all unusual for an Avesta scholar; cf. Yasna 
65, 12: “Therefore I pray the waters, therefore I pray the earth, there- 
fore the plants, therefore the Amosaspontas, . . . therefore the Frava- 
sis of the right-believers . . therefore, o Mithra, therefore, o Sraosa, there- 
fore, o Rasnu, therefore, o fire, son of Ahuramazda.” This passage is 
instructive also in another direction, for from this follows that the 
Amosaspontas are not identic with the elements. If Reitzenstein s 
theory were correct, i. e., if Iranic conception originally saw the 
5 elements in fire, earth, plant, water and metal, why would plant 
and metal have been entirely given up as elements by Iranic tradition? 
Moreover, in the Avesta the plant never was considered as an element 
but as a compound of elements; that is proved by the attribute used 


1 Reitzenstein, Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss. 1922, 250 

2 Reitzenstein. ibid. 254* 

3 Reitzenstein, Iran. Erlos. 206. 
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for it: atraciffra “containing the seed of fire", Vend. 8, 75 ■ According 
to Zadspar. 10, 2, the metal comes from the body of the Father of 
Mankind, Gayomard. Neither in Iranic nor in Manichean were plant 
and metal elements. In Avesta metal {ayah) is never named together 
with any element, whereas elements are mentioned in following com- 
binations of seven or six: heaven, water, earth, cow, plants, fire, man 
(V. 19, 2. 4); heaven, water, earth, plants, cow, man (Y. 19, 8; Yt. 
13, 86, Vr. 7, 4). And in Vend. 9, 42; 11 10 stands: fire, water, earth, 
cow, plants, man. The Siroze which enumerates all the gods mentions 
only the four divine elements: fire, water, air, earth, but not plants 
nor metal. 

4, A. Goetze, however, tried (Ztschr. f. Ind. u. Ir. II 60 ft.) to 
prove by Gr. Bund. c. XXVIII. that the five elements are originally 
Iranic. From the introductory words of that chapter: “pa den guft” 
“in the religious book it is said”, he infers that the text must be very 
old, most probably originating from the lost Damdat-Nask of the 
Sassanides -Avesta. Against this must be said that younger Pahlavi 
writings quote as “Jen" even such religious books which cannot date 
before the time of the younger Sassanides; comp. Men i Xrat VIII, 18: 
“And those 12 constellations are called (guft) in the Sacred Book (pa 
den) the 12 leaders that are of the side of Ormazd; and those 7 
planets are called the 7 leaders, that are of the side of Ahriman. 
And those 7 planets harass all creatures and all creation and commit 
them to death and to all evils." XII 5: “And the 12 constellations that 
by the Sacred Book (az den) are called the 12 leaders." XXI 24: 
“Then by this Sacred Religious Book it became clearly evident (as 
en azvecak den rosau paStak ku), that the Romans and Turks' hos- 
tility against the Iranics came from hatred which they roused by 
killing Eraz.” Here “ den ’ means probably younger Pahlavi writings, 
as may be seen from the identification of the 7 planets with the 7 arch- 
demons (cf. Scheftelowitz, Entstehung der manich. Rel. 9 f.), and from 
the mention made of the Romans and Turks. Just as other Pahlavi 
writings often contain in one chapter several quotations marked as 
such ones by words like: pa (event, az) den guft or en t c paStak hi 
(cf. Men i Xrat I 45 and 49; XIV 18 and 24), so we find this here too 
Gr. Bund ch. XXVIII. That we here have a young text is proved 
by the mention of 7 planets in § 3. In rewriting the Gr. Bund, the 
author compiled in ch. 28 all variants found in older works about the 
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comparisons between the macrocosm and man. This explains why 
in § 5 skull and brain are compared to the highest part of Heaven 
“Asar rosnlh" and the head with the sky "Garotman", whereas in § 7 
the head is considered as Asar rosnik and the heart as Garotman. 
\ 11 uses an entirely different tradition connecting the brain with 
Garotman. There seems to be no reason for regarding § 5 with Goetze 
as a later interpolation, as the comparison of the two eyes to sun and 
moon is old Iranic (cf. Scheftelowitz, Altpers. Rel. 107). and as the end 
of $ 8 presupposes this comparison. Moreover, it is just § 5 that 
treats the important organs: eyes, ears, nose, and mouth, which could 
hardly be missing in this place. Though § 4, equalizing the heart and 
the water Ardvisura, contradicts § 7, because § 7 compares the heart 
to the Garotman, Goetze takes both to be old. just so §§ 9 
and 11, though in 9 the brain is identified with the highest moun- 
tain I Jura borozaiti. in § 1 1 with Garotman, in $ 5 with Asar rosnlh . 
On the other hand Goetze supposes $ 2 to contain several later addi- 
tions. This ^ - compares the most important parts of the visible 
world to some parts of man’s body, the sky to the back, the earth 
to the flesh, mountains to bones, rivers to veins, the ocean to the 
blood, the basin of the ocean (darya) to the abdomen, plants to 
the hair, bushes to ample growth of hair, metal to marrow. Ri- 
vers and oceans are of such importance in old Iranic faith, that, in 
depicting the visible world, they are enumerated together with the moun- 
tains. Therefore Goetze is wrong in supposing that rivers, ocean and 
basin of the ocean are interpolations. The concurrence ot darya and 
zreh in § 2 is not strange in Pahlavi writings, comp. Men i Xrat 6 2, 
33 — 34; 11 hautvar pa darya bar nisined u yazidt 1 yazdan haute kil- 
ned u zor 0 zreh haute tried — "and constantly he is living at the 
shore of the sea, and constantly he adores the gods and pours holy 
liquid into the sea." Thus it seems arbitrary to consider in $ 2 only 
the references to skin, flesh, bones, hair, marrow as original, all the 
more as § 19 enumerates the heptad: soul, flesh, veins, bones, brain, 
blood, and hair, and as the heptad plays an especially prominent part 
in this chapter; cf. § 17, emphasizing the fact that the things of this 
world are divided into 4 groups of seven each. Of all the 19 §§ ot this 
chapter, all containing enumerations ot the parts and powers of the 
human body, only $ 4 contains a pentad: 1) stomach, 2) inhalation and 
exhalation 3) liver, 4) milt, 5) heart, which are paralleled with 1) cloud 
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and fire vazist, 2) wind, 3) sea fray'kart, 4) northern region 5) ori- 
ginal water, Ardvlsura. According to Vast 5 from this water Ara- 
dvisura, flowing into the World-Ocean all the water of the earth is 
derived. Fray v kart is closely connected to it; thus I cannot under- 
stand why Goetze identifies Ardvlsura with light. In old Iranic faith 
not the heart, which is placed here in the same § with Aradvlsura, 
but the soul is compared to the light (cf. § 19 and Scheftelowitz, Altpers. 
Rel. 144). Aradvisura can only represent the element water (cf. Sl- 
roze 1, IO; 2, 10). In § 4 I cannot see a pentad; the elements are not 
reflected here. Just this text emphasizes in 3 places (§§6, 17, 19) that, be- 
sides Ormazd, there are 6 Amasaspantas, and 5 1 / enumerates the heptad : 
liver, lungs, bladder, heart, bowels, milt and kidneys. From Gr. Bund, 
ch. XXVIII no pentad of elements is to be inferred, and there remains 
no possibility of referring the text to the lost Damdat Nask of the 
Sassanides-Avesta. 

5. But Reitzenstein 1 2 3 is of the strange opinion that Mani, though 
grown up in Babylon amongst Non-Iranians, transmits most ancient 
Iranic popular belief, whereas the actually Iranic texts, the Pahlavi- 
writings, transmit what is non-Iranic! Though Manichean documents 
as well as the Avesta expressly emphasize the number “seven” of 
the AmaSaspantas, there shall have been, according to the Iranic 
popular belief transmitted by Mani, only five “materially under- 
stood” AmaSaspantas = elements. However, the genuine Iranic tradition 
knows of no more than four material elements. Thus we find in 
Ulama i Islam 1 : ”At man’s death, the wind in him unites with the 
wind, the earth in him with the earth, the water in him with the 
water, the fire in him with the fire; and the soul after being con- 
nected with the intellectual vitality (a/_o) and reason (hoi) unites again with 
the Fravahar”. The same four elements are enumerated in the Par- 
see work Madiganicatrang-' and they are also known to the Parsees 
of to-day 4 . The Middle-Persian proper name Caharbuxt could signify 


1 Reitzenstein, Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss. 1922, 254. 

2 Trad. Blochet, Rev. Hist. Rel. 37 (1898), 46. Ulama i Islam emphasizes on 
several passages (p. 43, 44, 47) that only 4 elements exist, which are mentioned also 
in the reversed order: fire, water, earth, wind. 

3 Ed. Peshotan D. Behramji Sanjana, p. 3 — 4, quoted in Justi, Iran. Nam. 1 51. 

4 Cf. Edulji Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathustra 1906, 120. — The following instance 
proves that the Parsee writings also handed down Iranian popular belief. In Soghdan 
texts of the 8 111 ct. A. D. the 7 planets, originating m Babylonia, play a prominent part 
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“the one freed from the four (elements)", i. e. the Blessed. The 
Iranic tradition of the four elements is very old, documented even by 
Herodot I, 1 3 1 : duouci 8e qXitp re Kai ceXqvq reett yrj Kai jiopi Kai 
C8att Kai avepioioi (conf. Strabo. Geogr. XV 3, § 13). Malalas whose 
reports probably go back upon the older histories of Charax from 
Pergamon, tells that the Persian kings venerate the four elements: 
earth, water, fire, air. Also the acts of St. Sapor, descending 
from the 4 lh century, mention the same about the Persian mages 
(Cumont, textes et mon. II 68; I 108). The mysteries of Mithra, which 
contain Iranian ingredients, also know but 4 elements whereof consist 
not only the universe but also man (Cumont I 41, 307 n. 3; II 24; 
Mar Kardagh c. 20, ed. Abbeloos 1890). 

The Ulama i Islam enumerates beside the Fravahar the elements 
in the following order: wind, earth, water, fire; in Manichean we find 
just the same sequence: Fravahar, wind, light, water, fire. If “earth" 
has been replaced by “light", this shows the influence of Mandeans 
for whom the earth was a demonian, dark element. The Mandeans 
therefore first introduced “light" instead of “earth" among their four 
elements, cf. Johannesbuch ed. Litzbarski II 56. “Then they (the 
heavenly messengers of light) brought live water and poured it into 
the dull water, they brought shining light and threw it into the dusky 
darkness, they brought the pleasant breeze and threw it into the 
raging storm. They brought the living fire and cast it into the 
consuming fire, they brought the soul, the pure Mana, and cast 
it into the void body". The Manichean theory of elements, in 
fact based upon the Iranic, has been influenced not only by the 
Mandean, but also by the Indian: It was under the latter influence 
that the Manichean fravahar — the proper meaning had been “immor- 
tal soul" — became an element too, viz. the leading element 1 . We 

(cf. Chavannes and Pelliot, Journ. As. 1913, 1 7 1 f.) Their names are in Soghdan: Mir 
(snn), Mix (moon), Wnxan (= Vahram), Tlr, Ormazd, Nayil (Anahit), Kewan (F. W. 
K. Muller, I’ers. Kai enderausdriicke, S. I’. A. Wiss., 1907, 45S f., Chav, and Pell. ibid. 166, 
171 f.) The enumeration shows the same order as in I'arsee texts: sun, moon, Behram, 
Tlr, Ormazd, Anahit (= Venus), Kewan (cf. Scheftelowitz, Entstehung der manich. Rel. 10, 
note 2.) From this must also be inferred that, when the Iranians took the names of the 
planets from the Babylonians, Zarvan was not yet the supreme God in the Iranian po- 
pular religion, else they would have replaced the Babylonian God Father Bel by Zarvan, 
not by Ormazd. 

1 Scheftelowitz, ibid. 43. 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 
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have then demonstrated that the Iranic tradition knows of but 

4 elements. 

6 . Let us consider now Rcitzcnstein's method of research in 
religious history. It is an established fact for him that Mani’s no- 
tions go back to ancient Iranic thoughts, and that his 5 elements arc 
likewise of ancient Iranic origin. Now the Arabian Fihrist (Fliigel, 
Mani 93) reports of the Manichean elements: “The light -earth has 

5 limbs: the soft breeze (fravahar), the wind, the light, the water and 
the fire, just so the light-ether has five limbs: meekness, knowledge, 
reason, mystery and insight. These 10 limbs of the ether and the 
earth form together the Majesty Sublime’’. Another passage of the Fihrist 
(Flugel, Mani 95) speaks of 4 divine Majesties Sublime: God, light, power, 
wisdom. The light consists in Sun and Moon, the power in the Gods: “the 
soft breeze, wind, light, water, fire’’; and wisdom consists of gentleness, 
knowledge, reason, mystery and insight. We have here once more the 
same five material and five spiritual “limbs". This system, according 
to Reitzenstein p. 251, agrees with the Avesta, as here the 5 material 
elements are at the same time considered as 5 divine personifications. 
He also finds this assumption confirmed by a report in a Chino-Ma- 
nichean work published by Chavannes and Pelliot 1 . The passage 
runs: “The great wise (messenger) of the benevolent Light made 
out of his five parts — viz.: pensee, sentiment, reflexion, intellect, 
raisonnement — rise the five virtues or divine gifts: pitie, bonne foi, 
contentement, patience and sagesse, and united them with the ele- 
ments of light, i. e. with the soft breeze, wind, light, water, fire, and 
with the two gods: call and answer, and these parts — making 13 in 
all with himself — symbolize le Venerable de la Linniere dn tnonde 
de la lumi'ere pure. The text goes on: “When these 7 Amasa- 
spantas enter into a pure priest . . These 7 are for Reitzenstein: 
“charity and soft breeze, faith and wind, and the other pairs are each 
but one element, as is emphasized; their origin from thought and 
feeling etc. does no more come into consideration, and the two 
gods, call and answer, were only added to reach the number seven 
of the elements in the younger Avesta. In addition, five of these 
elements have exactly the same double meaning with Mani, a spiri- 
tual and a material one’’. (Reitzenstein). 


1 Journ. Asiat. Ser. lo, Tome 18, 541 ff. 
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But, as I have demonstrated before, the Iranic Amasaspantas 
were neither five in number, nor elements in signification. Only in 
the younger Avesta “Haurvatat” stands now and then also for 
“Water”. In the Gathas already, i. e. in the oldest part of the Avesta, 
mention is made of the “seven” Amasaspantas, while Fravahar 
(= Avesta: fravasi) and “light” never occur as elements with Zara- 
thustrian scriptures. Let us see then, if Reitzenstein’s statement is 
correct at all, that in Manichean the elements had a double, i. c. a 
spiritual and a material signification, if Reifenstein valued tradition 
according to the different sources, and finally, if the conceptions of 
Mani, who drew his ideas from various religions, have an Iranic funda- 
ment, so that they might be used as a source for Iranic religion. In 
Manichean, light, power and wisdom are three divinities of entirely 
different nature. The “limbs” of light (= sun and moon) are neither 
identic with those of power, nor with those of wisdom, and vice versa. 
Just so the light-earth and light-ether are two different beings, so 
that the limbs of the one do not correspond with those of the other. 
Finally the Chino-Manichean dogmatic work *, from which Mani's 
predilection for symbolic remoulding becomes especially clear, shows, 
that the 5 material elements were never identified with the 5 purely 
spiritual parts. 

7. As a necessary illustration, I give here the essential part 
of this text: The demon of avidity had the human body shaped by 
two other demons after the image of the macrocosm, and in it he 
shut up the 5 elements of light together with 5 demons. The “pure 
wind” took the 5 demons and shut them up in 13 bodies of light 
(= virtues), while the demon of avidity imprisoned the 5 elements of 
light in 13 “dark powers”. “He shut up the “pure ether” in the 
“town of bones”, put in it the “dark thought", and planted the “tree 
of death” there; he shut up the “wind” in the “town of nerves”, set 
there “dark feeling”, and planted a “tree of death”; in the town of 
“veins”, he enclosed the light, set there “dark reflection”, and planted 
the tree of death. In the town of “flesh” he shut up the “water”, 
set there “dark reason”, and planted a tree of death. Then he en- 
closed the fire in the town of “the skin”, settled therein “dark dis- 
cernment”, and planted a tree of death. The 5 different fruits pro- 


1 Transl. by Chavannes and Pelliot, Journ. Asiat. 1911, tome XVIII, 50S ff. 
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duced by these 5 trees of death are: “hatred, excitement, voluptuous- 
ness, rage, and folly". In the place of Xrostag (“call") and Pad- 
waxtag (“answer"), he implanted into the body “avidity and bad lust"'. 
From this may be inferred that there are 7 divine beings in each 
true believer; i. e. the 5 elements and Xrostag and Padwaxtag 1 2 3 . The 
text tells furthermore: When the 5 “light bodies" (= elements) were 
caught and fettered, they forgot about their celestial origin. There- 
fore the “pure wind’’ constructed two light-ships which were to bring 
back the human soul to its original celestial home, and to make it 
happy. But the demon of hatred formed two ships of darkness, 
and male and female demons, in order to make the human souls go 
aboard the ships of darkness guided by male and female demons 
into Hell, so that the human souls were subject to the 5 conditions 
and to all sufferings of metempsychosis, hardly ever to be freed 
from them. But the messenger of light awakens the souls of 
men and shows them the way to the abode of light (J. As. 1911, 
530 f.). As soon as he appears in the world “to teach the many live 
beings to convert them, and to free them from all sufferings, he 
makes them hear, by the gates of their ears, the voice of the won- 
derful law. He immediately returns to the old abode (— the body) 
and, under long magic prayers, chains the many poisonous snakes 
and wild animals (= passions), not allowing them any longer to live 
in freedom. With the axe of wisdom he strikes the poisonous trees 
of death, hews them down, tears out their stumps, as also every other 
impure growth. He bids the hall of the palace (= the heart) to be 
adorned with purity and majestic splendour, and a chair to be prepared 
for the law. He sits down on it . . . and judges all people fairly, 
the good and the wicked. Having destroyed the hateful enemies in 
the old city (=body), he separates the two forces — light and dark- 
ness — from each other, and does not allow them to mingle any longer. 
He subdues hatred and shuts it up in the bone-city, delivering ether 
imprisoned there; he subdues excitement, shuts it up in the nerve- 
city, rescuing the wind locked up there; he subdues lust, shuts it up 
in the city of veins, rescuing the light from there; he subdues rage, 

1 Journ. Asiat. ibid., — 53 °i c ^- a ^ s0 S^° The pentad: bones, nerves, veins, 
flesh, skin is not Iranic. 

2 Conf. also p. 557: -Seven costly, incomparably valuable pearls” are retained in 

the matter and covered with dirt. 
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imprisons it in the city of the flesh, freeing the water; he subdues 
folly, and, shutting it up in the city of the skin, he finally rescues the 
fire. The two demons — avidity and wicked lust — he shuts up in 
the middle (of the body). The 5 elements of light live in the body 
formed by the 2 powers “light and darkness". Therefore an excellent 
man knows to distinguish and to choose between the two and to 
separate them from each other” (ibid. 535 fT.). It is mentioned further 
on that there are 2 times 12 vicious demons, led by a thirteenth. They 
live in the “fleshly man” and stupefy the five parts of light in him, so 
that they forget their celestial origin. The revelations of the messenger 
of light, however, awaken them. To enable them to fight the vice-de- 
mons successfully, the messenger of light endows them with 7 divini- 
ties, so that 12 such divine beings, headed by a thirteenth, victoriously 
fight the 12 demons. Then the messenger of light joins to the 
5 light elements twice 12 beings, by which the true-believer is able to 
overcome the “man of flesh” in himself and he rises as a “new man”. The 
2 times 12 vice-demons are the two nights of 12 hours each, the 3x12 
divinities are the 3 light-days at 12 hours each. The text speaks of 
these light-days as follows: “Therefore the messenger of light came 
to help the light-nature of man, that he might free himself of the 
vice-demons besieging him. Out of his own 5 limbs the messenger 
made rise the 5 “liberalities”, i. e., out of his fundamental thought he 
made spring up charity, which he joined to the ether; from his 
feeling he made go forth righteousness (bonne-foi) given to the wind, 
from his reflection rose contentment, which he added to the light; 
from his intelligence roze patience, given to the water, from his judgement 
wisdom, associated to the fire; he also added Xrostag and Padwax- 
tag. These twelve, together with the light, symbolize le Venerable 
de la Lumi'ere du monde de la lumi'ere pure ” and form the first light 
day (ibid. 541). The second light day are the “12 light kings of the 
second transformation”, i. e., the 5 sons of Ormazd (= 5 elements) 
and the 5 sons of the pure wind. The latter are the 5 liberalities 
(= charity, righteousness, contentment, patience, wisdom), as may be 
inferred from the counterpart creation of the demon of avidity (comp, 
ibid. 530, 540). Xrostag and Padwaxtag also belong to the 2 nd day. 
These 12 symbolize “the round, perfected sun” (p. 543, 566 ft'., 519 f., 523). 
The text continues literally: “When the 7 Mahraspant enter into the 
bod)- of a pure religious master, he receives from the messenger oflight 
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the 5 liberalities, and these 12 hours (i. e., 7+5) effectuate the perfect 
(= 3 rd ) day. These signs symbolize the high power of Srosahray. These 
3 days and the 2 nights added to them are signs, that there are definitely 
two worlds (a light and a dark one) for the religious master as well as 
for the common believers” (543/5). From this it is evident that the 
7 Mahraspands are the 5 elements, which in other places are also called 
by that name, plus Xrostag and Padwaxtag, inherent — as we saw 
before— in every true-believer. They, most probably, are also identic 
with “the 7 costly, incomparably precious pearls” retained in matter 
and covered with dirt (557). 

8 . Nowhere do the texts speak of identity or close union 
of the 5 light elements with the 5 liberalities, i. e., of the 5 sons of 
Ormazd with the 5 offsprings of the pure wind (p. 519). Analogically 
to the demon of avidity, joining the ether to the dark thought, the 
wind to the dark feeling, the light to the dark reflection, the water 
to the dark reason, the fire to the dark judgement— the light mes- 
senger joined charity to the ether, contentment to the light, patience 
to the water, wisdom to the fire. These enumerations must by no 
means be considered as identifications. Even where Mani’s picturesque 
language has identifications, they are often not really such ones, e. g. 
when he identifies charity with Zarvan, or righteousness (bonne foi) 
with the Mother of the Living (cf. p. 563) : The king of the light-earths 
is Charity, “the first father of all meritorious deeds”, and within Charity 
lives righteousness, “the mother of all excellent things, so to say the 
wife of the king”. Another passage connects closely the 5 liberali- 
ties with 5 divinities: “La pitie symbolise l’Envoye de la lumiere qui 
maintient le monde; la bonne foi symbolise le Grand Roi des dix 
cieux, le contentement symbolise l’Envoye vainqueur qui soumet les 
demons, la patience symbolise l’Envoye de la lumiere qui est aux 
entrailles de la terre; 1 la sagesse symbolise l’Envoye de la lumiere 
qui accelere la clarte” (p. 549). From this, too, becomes evident 
that the 5 liberalities have no inner relation to the 5 material ele- 
ments, they are called the “5 trees of life” planted by the messenger 
of light (in opposition to the 5 “trees of death”) and “watered with the 
waters of the drink of immortality, so that they produce fruit giving 
immortality” (p. 561 fi). But the 5 elements, neither identified with 

1 The editors observe correctly that this expression is a translation of the Buddhist 
Bodhisattva Ksitigarbha (= Bhumigarbha). 
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the 5 liberalities, nor with the 5 spiritual limbs (thought, feeling, re- 
flection, intellect and judgement), are never compared to trees. 
Mani is a right mystic, who symbolizes everything 1 . For a man who 
wishes to become an Elect (denavar), there are 3 more “special days” 
which he is to earn, and “two nights” which he is to conquer; there 
are also 12 forms of the benevolent light, called “the 12 precious 
trees of the 12 shining kings” (— 12 moral principles) 2 , (p. 565 ft'. 584). 

1 Thus he expounds a tale, only known hy a fragment, in the following manner: 
“The shady house is the ‘scripture-reading,’ the adorned garment represents ‘picture 
and text;’ the ‘lamp’ means ‘the good,’ the servants lighting the lamps and assisting the 
man as helpers are ‘the good deeds’ ” (Muller, Handschr. II, 85 f.) 

2 Who wishes to become an Elect, must imitate the actions of the Light God, “who 
made three long days of beneficent light shine over the dark body of the demon, and 
subdued both kinds of dark nights. This is a sign symbolizing the unsurpassable light” 
(P- 565). That the Elect is meant here, is proved by the contents of “the 12 trees.” 
The 12 hours of the second day which he must earn, consist in the 5 sons of the first 
intellect (= Ormazd), the 5 Light sons of the pure wind (=5 liberalities) XroStag and 
Padwaxtag and as 13 th Srosahray (p. 566 f.). Now these 12 hours are also styled sym- 
bolically as “the wonderful garments of the victorious form of Jesus by means of which 
lie omates his inner nature and reaches to be lacking in nothing; elevating this inner 
nature, lie makes it rise and progress and sever for ever from this dirty earth” (p. 566). 
Here the 12 garments are the 12 afore mentioned hours. Similarly we find (p. 52S) the 
“13 kinds of Light bodies” spoken of, which the “pure wind” transL-rred into the human 
body. According to Reitzenstein, Iranische Krlosung 157, “the Chinese text correctly 
describes a mystery, leading within the 12 hours of light from this earth to the perfect 
Light, the realm of Gods.’’ “A consecration is represented in the Manichean cult, it is 
perfected in 12 holy acts, and 12 holy garbs are to be recehed by the disciple in rising 
on high — like the Isis disciple with Apuleius; only the Manichean does not represent it 
materially, it must be an intuition.” (G. G. A. 1923, 51 f.) These 12 hours of the rising 
soul are to correspond to the 12 parts of the mass for the dead. (Reitzenstein, Iran. 
Erl. 154). We must object that, of the preserved parts of this “mass for the dead,” 
we have hut the titles of the 1st, 6 lh and 8th “member.” and that “member” here — 
like the O.-Ind. fai-van and aram. pirqa — has the meaning of “part, chapter.” Whether 
there were 12 chapters or not, is not certain. The 12 “Garbs of Jesus” are — according 
to the text — “the 12 hours” we mentioned before. In Manichean we find the 12 vir- 
tues winning the heavens, symbolically termed the 12 garments, and the 12 moral 
principles are called the “12 precious trees of the shining Kings’’. Wishing to trace the 
12 garments back to a formerly visible representation, we must do the same for the 12 
trees and the 13 Light bodies transferred into man by the pure wind. The Manichean 
texts known so far, do not offer any support to Reitzenstein’s theory that there existed 
a Manichean twelve- partitioned Salvation-mystery. He assumes with absolute certainty 
(ibid. 157) that the Persians only knew 12 hours of the day, but he might have 
seen from my Altpersische Religion p. 130, that the Iranians counted 24 hours of 
the day. A 12 hours’ way of Salvation is also known to Judaism; according to Syr. 
Baruch Apokah, the time preceding the arrival of the true Messiah is divided into 12 
parts, only after the 12 th he will reveal himself (comp. Scheftelow itz, Arch. R. W. 191 1, 47). 
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Their names are “Great King, Wisdom, Permanent Victory, Joy, 
careful exercise of religious prescriptions, Equality (or truth), Faith, 
Forbearing Wrong, Right Thought, Meritorious Deeds, Even Heart, 
the Perfect Light of Nature within and without" (cf. p. 568 f.). 
The text continues: As soon as these 12 great Light hours enter 
the five kingdoms, viz. thought, feeling, reflection, intellect and judge- 
ment, they throw a boundless light on them (p. 569). On these 12 
Light trees there blossom numerous precious flowers; “quand elles se 
sont ouvertes, leur eclat illumine tout. A l’interieur de chacune de 
ces fleurs d’innombrables Buddhas de transformation produisent leurs 
personnes innombrables par transformation” (p. 572). The picture of 
the Buddhas that stay inside the celestial lotuses, is genuine Buddhistic 1 . 

9. The Chinese Manichean text evidently shows more of Indian 
than of Iranic influences. Iranic might be the especially emphasized 
conception of vice-demons opposing each virtue and trying to conquer 
man. (546 ff.). The 5 kinds of metempsychosis (God, man, infernals, 
spectre, animal, p. 533) go back to Buddhism, as also the expressions 
the “3 worlds ( trailokya p. 586), Ocean of the Samsara" (sainsarama- 
hasamudra p. 531 fi), the numerous Kalpas (p. 587), and the division of 
the congregation in Elects (vicidagan) and Auditors (nigo§agan = buddh. 
savaka) the signification of the messenger of light as Tathagata 
(p. 587), the thought contained in the Chin.-Manich. text, that man is 

Between the creation of Adam and his being redeemed from sin, 12 hours had 
elapsed, each one equivalent to one stage in his development: the first hour to God’s 
conceiving the plan of creating Adam, the 2 nd to his keeping council with his angel- 
attendants; in the 3 rd God gathered the dust, in the 4 1,1 he kneaded it, in the 5 1 * 1 he 
moulded it, in the 6 th he gave it the form of man, in the 7 tb he breathed into him his 
spirit; in the 8 th he led him into Paradise, in the 9* h he forbade him the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, in the loth Adam transgressed, in the il>h he was sentenced, in the 12 lh 
he was absolved (Wajjiqra Rabba par. 29}. The number 12 appears repeatedly in connection 
with becoming free from fetters: 12 years Joseph was retained a prisoner in Egypt, and 
having stood the tests, he was freed and made king (Bemidbar R. par. 15). The occur- 
ring of the number 12 in connection with redemption seems to have its origin in Babylonia 
(conf. H. Zimmern ZDMG. 1922, 48 ff.) According to the Mandaean belief the soul 
of the defunct pious man is clothed on the way to Heaven with 6 garments, viz. with 
the garment of the Manda d Haije, Abatur and the 4 sons of salvation (Tm Hai, Sum Hai, 
Ztw Hai, Nhur Hai), Lidzbarski, Mand. Lit. 80 ff. Similarly R. Jehosua Ben Lewi 
teaches, that the Blessed, directly after being buried arrives at Paradise, where he is 
clothed in “5 garments of the ether of glory’’ (Jalqut § 20). 

1 The lotus was used in the Manichaean cult; the subordinated gods have been 
pictured standing upon thrones of lotuses. These divine thrones originate from 
Buddhism (Le Coq, D. manich. Miniaturen 1923, 28. 37. 51). 
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a diminutive image of the macrocosm, especially the comparison of the 
human body to a city (cf. also 551 ff.); all these are Indian, comp. 
Chand. Up 8, 1 ff.: “Here in this Brahman town ( human body) there 
is a house, a small lotus (— heart), within which is a small room . . . 
Verily, as wide as this universe, so wide is also this room within 
the heart; in it both are enshrined: heaven and earth, both: fire 
and wind; both: sun and moon; both: lightning and stars” (cf. also 
Mahanar. Up. 10, 23). In Yogasikha-Up. 4 the body is compared to 
a temple having nine entries and enclosing the sun (— heart) with 
the fire of Atman therein. Taitt. Up. 1, 7 also contains the thought, 
that the man who understands the parallelism between man and world, 
microcosm and macrocosm, thereby himself becomes a macrocosm (cf. 
Deussen, 60 Up. p. 219). The ten heavens of Manicheism, as well 
as the expression “gate of the ear” found in the same Chino-Mani- 
chean text likewise point to Indian influences '. The high importance 
attributed to the series of five in Manicheism 1 2 3 is dependent also from 
India; for even in Indian mystics appear the series of five correspon- 
dences and personifications, cf. e. g. Chand. Up. Ill 13, 1 — 5: “The in- 
haled breath (prana) is identic with the eye and the god Aditya, the 
breath “ vydna ” with ear and moon, the exhaled breath “ apatia ” 
with speech and Agni; the breath “samana” with the spirit (manas) 
and Parjanya ; the upward breath (udana) with the skin and the divine wind”. 
Saman ‘song’ has five parts: hihkara = earth, breath and Agni; pra- 
stava = fire, speach and Vayu; udgitha — ether, eye and Aditya; p ra- 
ti liar a sun, ear and Naksatra; nidhdnam heaven, spirit and Can- 
dramas.” (Chand. Up. II 20, 1.) “The Atman consisting in knowledge, 
has Faith as his head, Justice as his right side, Truth as his 
left, meditation (yoga) as trunk, and Power as basis.” “The Atman 
consisting of delight has Love for his head, Joy for his right side, Re- 
joicing as his left, Happiness as trunk, Brahman as basis.” (Taitt. Up. 
II 4 — 5)1. “ Manas (‘intelligence’) and Ether are to be adored as 

1 The commentary of Medhatithi with Manu 9,137 mentions explicitly 10 heavens. 

2 Who wishes to convince himself of the Manichean’s predilection for the number 5, 
need only look at the Index of the Journ. As. 1913, 385, for the Chino-Manichean 
texts worked by Chavannes and Pelliot; in that one page we find 15 different mentions 
of fivefold series. There are also 5 sorts of plants and trees (I.e Coq, Turk. Munich. 
I, S/I I). For other series of five cf. ibid. I 25, III 20, 39 and Muller, Handschr. II, 32). 

3 Brh. Ar. Up. I, 5, II — 1 3 : The body of speech (vac) is the earth, and its light 
aspect: the fire (agni). The body (substance) of the spirit (manas) is the sky, and its light 
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Brahman” runs Chand. Up. Ill 18, i. In Indian mystics we find, be- 
side the 5 material elements, five purely spiritual limbs, and one ele- 
ment has indeed a double meaning, a spiritual and a material one. 
After Reitzenstein’s singular method this would necessarily prove, 
that the entire fundament of Indian mystics were drawn from Zara- 
thustrianism, only another sense was given to the details. 

10. Suppose Mani had indeed interpretated the elements as 
simbols in one place or another, the Manichean elements, being an 
Irano-Indian creation, were hardly to be derived from Iranic thought, 
but would rather be a result of the influences of Indian mystics, 
which — beside 5 elements, 5 organs of recognition (eye, ear, smell, taste, 
hide — feeling) and 5 organs of touch (Prasnop. 4, 7) — knows also 
5 purely intellectual functions: intellect (manas), will ( sanikalpa ), thought 
( 1 citta ), meditation (dhydna), knowledge ( vijnana ) (cf. Chand. Up. VII 
3 — 7 )> which are even equivalent to the 5 Manichean limbs, though 
given in different order: pensee — citta, sentiment (with Theodor Bar 
Khoni: volonte) = samkalpa, Pali sa>nkappa (= will, intention, desire); re- 
flexion = dhyana, intellect = mams, raisonnement = vijnana. With the 
highest imperishable Atman (= Brahman) are connected the 5 ele- 
ments, 5 organs of recognition and 5 of touch, also the psychic func- 
tions (Prasnop. 4, 7, Mundaka Up. II, 1, 3)‘. As the Buddhistic monk 
must in lifetime climb up several degrees in order to arrive at nir- 
vana, the Manichean electus has to obtain by endeavours also three 
degrees (— days') leading at moral perfectness in order that his soul partake 
of the blissfulness after death. The three degrees may possibly go back 
to the three Buddhistic Vimoksa (or vimukti conf. Kern, Buddhism 56). 

11. Manichean mystics then contain numerous Indian thoughts, 
but are also influenced by Mandaeanism, for which an exaggerated kind of 
personification is characteristic too; e. g. “speech and listening” “prayer 
and exaltation”, “treasure of life” (Joh. II 201, M. Lit. 73. 125), “Sun- 
day” (Mand. Lit. 147) have become divine beings 2 , and the balance 


aspect: the sun. The body of prana, which is identified with Indra, are the waters, and 
its light aspect is the moon. 

1 Cf. also Taitt. Up. I, 7. Brh. Ar. I, 4, 17: panktam idam sarvani yad idam kinca. 
There are 5 g reat an< t 5 1 'ttle duties (Yogasutra, 2, 30. 32). The series of five plays also 
an important part with the younger Indian sects (cf. R. Otto, Visnu-Xaravana 1917, 102 ft'.) 

2 Cf. Brandt: Mandean Religion S51; the same: Mand. Schriften 16—18,7, 56, 
108, 1 1 3 ; Lizbarski, Johannesbuch If, I, 7 — 194. 
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is personified as god Abatur (Johannesb. II 14). From the Mandaean 
“King of Light” start “5 grand, long rays, the I st of which is light, . . . 
the 2 nd balmy odour, the 3 rd sweetness of voice, the 4 th the word 
of his mouth, the 5 lh the beauty of his shape” 1 2 . The world of Light in 
which the King of Light lives, has 10 qualities, it is I st of all the 
world of Light and radiance, 2 nd of gentleness, 3 rd of decency, 4 th of 
fragrance, 5 th of eternal life, 6 th of the living waters, 7 th of kindness, 
8 th of truth, 9 lh of faith, io ,h the pure world *. Similarly there are according 
to Mani 10 heavens and, above the Light-earth, 5 worlds, i. e. of insight, 
knowledge, secrecy, intellect and of gentleness 3 . If we found in 
Manicheanism the 2 divinities ‘V all and answer" (Xrostag and Pad- 
waxtag) closely combined with the 5 divine elements to a septenary, 
this shows the powerful influence of Mandaeanism, from which Mani 
had taken those two gods 4 . It is, therefore, not the Iranian spirit that 
forms the undertune of the Manichean notions treated so far. 

12. Rut Reitzenstein has yet another argument as striking evi- 
dence of the dependence of Manicheanism from the Avesta teachings: 
In a Soghdan fragment the element Light is rendered by the ex- 
pression Asa vahista, and in another fragment by “perfectedness " , 
whereas a Turco-Manichean fragment connects “ knowledge of fulfilling 
the commands" with the element “Light”. These two {perfectedness and 
knowledge of fulfilling the commands) correspond for Reitzenstein with the 
Avesta notion of Asa-vahista, which can only be brought into connection 
with “Light”. Thereby, as Reitzenstein (p. 255) emphasizes, “the proof 
of the connection between Manichean and Avesta teachings is afforded”. 
But this important conclusion is drawn from wrong premises. Asa vahista 
in the Avesta is the genius of heavenly and earthly fire. As the 
heavenly fire is a divine element in Manicheism, one must expect, 
Asa to have in Manicheism the same place as in the Avesta, and the 
Avestan Amosaspanta Armaiti, as protectress of the earth, which was 
holy in Iranian but became demonian in Manichean, must appear as 
demoness. As, however, Armaiti is called in Manicheism a divine 


1 Brandt, Mand. Schriften to. 

2 Ibid. 14. In the parallel passage p. 57, the 7 th member “the World of Kindntss’> 
is missing, presumably because “radiance and light" (of the 1 SI member) were conceived 
as 2 different qualities, so that one member was eliminated. 

3 Fihrist in Fliigel, Mani S7. 

4 Cf. Scheftelowitz, ibid. p. 1 7 — 33. 
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being, and the element originally entrusted to her is replaced by 
“Light,” she alone, and not ASa, must have become the genius of light. 
This Manichean transformation has nothing of Avestan spirit; neither 
can the quality: “perfectedness” be brought into connection with Asa 
vahista, but only with the Amosasponta Haurvatat “Perfection”. 
And what is the matter with the expression of “knowledge of ful- 
filling the commands?” According to a Turco-Manichean fragment 1 , 
of the 5 gods living in an Electus, the god “soft breeze” is wrapped in 
"knowledge of Love,” the “wind-god” in “knowledge of faithfulness,” 
the “Light-God” in the “knowledge of fulfilling the commands” 2 , the 
“water-god” in the “knowledge of longanimity”, the “fire-god” in the 
“wise knowledge”. Above all Reitzenstein has concealed from his 
readers, that the expression “Vorschriften, Befolgungs-Wissen” (i. e., 
knowledge of fulfilling the commands) is a rather dubious trans- 
lation. Moreover of the 5 enumerated qualities, none but “the know- 
ledge of faithfulness” could correspond with Asa, which means “righ- 
teousnes” and “faithfulness”, and the adjective asavan derived from Asa 
is, as hebr. saddiq, ‘righteous, religious, faithful.’ But the “knowledge of 
faithfulness” is connected in the Turco-Manichean fragment with the 
water, though in the Avesta the water-genius is not A§a, but Haur- 
vatat. The fact that there is no historic connection between the 
material elements is most evident from the Chino-Manichean treatise in 
which “Light” is even connected with “Contentment” (Journ. A. 191 1, 541). 
Maui's System of elements can, therefore, not be brought into an in- 
herent connection zvith the Avestan Amisaspontas. The Manichean 
names for elements do not occur anywhere in an abstract meaning. 

13. But Reitzenstein states one more connection between the 
Avesta and Manicheanism: He assumes 3 that the 5 spiritual powers 
of man, enumerated in Yasna 26, 3, mean the priests’ speculations 
about a sort of fivefold divinity, which he likewise tries to prove by 
Manicheanism. A report of Fihrist (Fliigel, Mani 86) ascribes to the 
Light-God 5 limbs: Gentleness, knowledge, reason, mystery, insight; 
also five spiritual limbs: Love, faith, truth, highmindedness, and wis- 
dom. Similarly runs the Chinese doctrinal work published by Cha- 
vannes and Pelliot (Journ. As. 1911, 567, Reitzenstein 253). The 

1 Coq, Turk. Manich. Ill, 1922, 16. 

2 The translation of this word is very dubious acc. to Coq. 

3 Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss. 1922. 250- 
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envoy of Sun-Light in macrocosm is symbolised by: “pensee, sentiment, 
reflexion, intellect, raisonnement", of which the spiritual limbs are 
“pitie, bonne foi, contentement, patience, sagesse". With Theodor 
Bar Khoni we find the 5 “Light-worlds,” the names of which are, as 
in the Chinese treatise: “L’intelligence, la raison, la pensee, la reflexion, 
la volonte,” also as parts of the “spiritus vivens.” “Schlusse auf den 
Ursprung der Vorstellung in dem Avesta-Stuck (Yasna 26, 4) wurde 
ich daraus nicht wagen, nur dafi eine priesterliche Spekulation fiber 
eine Art Gottwesen dort schon vorliegt, in der Tat aus dieser jungen 
Fortsetzung erschlieben." (Reitzenstein, ibid. 253 f.) That Zarathustrian 
literature knows of no fivefold divinity, has been proved by me ; Reitzenstein 
tries to carry Manichean notions into the Avesta. If the fundamen- 
tal features of the Manichean religion were Iranian, Manichean notions 
ought to correspond to a certain degree also with those of the Avesta. 
Nearly all Zarathustrian names of divinities have changed their sig- 
nification in Manicheanism. Sun and moon, the adoration of which 
is not exclusively Iranian, are not of Zarathustrian character. The 
Manichean Sun with his ship is more of a Babylonian nature. 
The “12 navigator-gods” (Coq. Ill 6) and the 12 “divine virgins" of 
Mithra (Coq. Ill 16), who is the solar god— at the same time the 
Saviour (tarkuman den = interpreter of religion) — is also non-Iranian, 
as the Iranians do not know the duodecimal computation of deities, 
and Mithra is — as saviour — combined with the Babylonian god Sainas (cf. 
Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens I, 69) “The lunar god 
quickening the dead," the goddess “Mother of the Living,” the “Goddess 
of Lightning,” who is “Zarvan's beloved daughter,” the male god of 
the morning dawn are not Aryan. Entirely unknown divinities occur in 


1 From the fragm. T II D 173a (Coq, Turk. Man. I 10 ff.) is evident, that the Mani- 
cheans still eagerly expect a divipe saviour, who will redeem them from the long 
suffered torments, that they will then live eternally full of love and joy as 
comrades of the saviour. If this Jewish-Christian belief on the appearance of Messias 
would not exist among the Manicheans, it would not be understood, why especially 
texts of the New Testament dealing with the coming of the “son of man’’ would be 
read so eagerly by them. The Manicheism has a trinity of saviours. Thus yesus is called 
tarkuman razvar ‘dragoman (= saviour) and vine' (Muller II 36), Mam is nugzadag tg tarku- 
man ‘the tirst-born, the dragoman’ (Muller II 80) and in M 38 (Muller II 77) Mani and Mithra 
are called ‘the dragomans of religion’. As Mani explicitly calls Jesus his predecessor, 
Jesus is the first saviour, Mani the second, and Mithra the third. The antipode of 
the latter is “the wrong Mithra", who pretends to be the third Messiah (cf. Scheftelowitz, 
Entsteh. d. manich. Reh 38). 
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the Turkish-manichean texts as god Chorug and goddess Anvam (v. Le 
Coq III, 23, 3). Mandaean are the Manichean terms for gods: Master 
of Grandeur, Father of Sublimity, King of Light, Sons of Salvation, 
the Living 1 , Son of Gentleness’’; also the quadruplication of the deity 
(God, Light, Power, Wisdom), the important gods Xrostag and Pad- 
waxtag “Call and Answer”, the deity “Column of Light,” the deifica- 
tion of the heavenly element “Fire” in contrast to the demonization 
of the tervestral fire, finally also the Manichean notion of the demo- 
nian earth and the “foul body” (Coq III 36). Not Zarathustra, but 
Jesus is adored, not Zarathustrian but Christian scriptures are sacred 
to Mani, who considers himself “Jesus’ messenger” (Muller II, 26) and 
had closely united the ideas of god of the more monotheistic 
Mandaeans, Zervanites and Christians, from whom he also took the 
names for the supreme or primary god. By Christian influence Or- 
inazd was brought into connection with Jesus, while Ahriman was 
changed into a Christian-Mandaean Satan 2 3 . A genuine Christian idea 
is the adoration of the trinity “Father, Mother and Son,” or “Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost’A also the constrasting of the “Old Adam of 
Flesh” and the “New spiritual Man,” the notion of the “New Man” 
whose soul is enlightened by the Saviour (Journ. As. 1911, 540, 546 ff., 
cf. Eph. 4, 22 — 24; Corinth. 2, 14; Romans 8, 5 — 13). The Pauline 
idea of an “old”, and “new” man is not Iranian, but originates from 
Judaism, according to which the sinner beginning to lead a righteous 


1 The Mandaean term “Living” (=god) points to Judaism, cf. Kob. Rabba 7, 2. 
“By the expression ‘Living’ is to be understood the eternally Living (= god).” Beres. 
Rabba 1'. 43 : “The eternally Living (= god) lighted him on every place, which he was 
going.’’ In Semot Rabba P. 5 god is called ‘the Living’ (’n), but the idols the “dead” 
(O'flB cf. also Ps. 106, 28). In Sem. Rabba P. 41 god is signified as “the life of the 
world” [ub\B bti D"n), further Wajjiqra R. P. 2 6: D"n DVI^K 81 HE, Dt. 5. 23; 2K. 19,4; 
Hos. 2, I ; Ps. 42, 3 DV6n) and Dan. 12,7 (D^ISM 71). Still to this day the expression 
O'pl 'n (= the Living and Constant) for God is well known to the Jews. 

2 Cf. Scheftelowitz, ibid. 29. 

3 For this the Chin.-Man. text has “Father of the Light, Son of the Light, wind 
of the pure law.” (J. A. 1911, 55^). “Die Manichaer beanspruchten selbst ausdriicklich 
Christen zu heiften. So bezeugt es nicht nur Augustin, sondern auch Epiphanius. Dies 
bestatigen aber auch bestimmte Tatsachen. Bei der Disputation mit Augustin unter- 
schreibt sich der Manichaer Felix ausdriicklich als Felix Christianus. Ja der Manichais- 
mus riihmte sich, ciaC er allein im Gegensatz zu katholisch kirchlichen Abschwachungen 
die christliche Auffassung des Bosen ernsthaft vertrete.” (K. Holl, Augustins innere Ent- 
wicklung 1923, 4) Jesus is called razvar (Mullers Handschr. II, 36) i.e. ‘vine.’ This meaning 
was introduced by Christianity (cf. Scheftelowitz M. G. W. J. 1921, 115 f.). 
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life creates in himself a new heart and a new spirit (=soul) (Ez. 18, 31 ; 
36, 26; Ps. 51, 12), whereas the heathen who follows and obeys the 
Tora is freed from his sins and is “like unto one newly born” (cf. 
Scheftelowitz A. R. W. 1914, 367). The Manichean days of Lent, the 
idea of the “wrong Messiah," the burying of the dead are Jewish- 
Christian ideas. In direct opposition to Zarathustrianism, which con- 
siders the south as the Light-abode of the heavenly and the north 
as the dark seat of the demons, Mani considers the south as the 
seat of the devils and the North as the realm of the gods. The 
Fravasi-idea of the Iranians, on which their dogma of immortality 
mainly rests, entered as Manvahmed into Manicheanism by Mandaean 
mediation 1 2 3 , while the Iranian word for “fravahar” (Fravasi) became 
by Indian influence the element “soft breeze”. We would seek in 
vain in Manicheanism for anything of the Iranian Haoma-and 
Anahita-cults, though the latter (Meter Anaitis) had spread all over 
Asia minor just in the first centuries A. D. 1 But we find, as part 
of the original Manichean doctrine, Jacob as “the great angel, the 
leader of the angels” and “the mighty angels Rafael, Michael, Gabriel, 
Sariel”. The Manichean word for “angel”, belonging to the rudiments 
of Manicheanism, is the literal translation of the Hebrew word 
"J&60 (“messenger, angel"). Mani's alimentary rite “The flesh of the 
innocent, sinless, dear lamb you may eat, but do not break its bones” 
(Coq. Ill 39), corresponds with the prescribed observances concerning 
the Easter-lamb, whose bones were not to be broken (Ex. 12, 46). 
The syncretism of the Manichean religion may be illustrated by the 
following instance: In a Middle Persian-Manichean fragment we find 
the passage : “O perfect seal of my hand, mouth and thoughts" 
(Muller II 63). Now for the tripartition of human action a stereotype 
formula was coined in Zarathustrianism and in Buddhism. In all 
Zarathustrian writings we find the fixed formula: “Thought, word and 
deed” 3 , whereas the inalterable Buddhist trinity runs “body, word, and 
thought” (cf. Dhammapada V. 391 : yassa kayena, vacaya manasa n’ 
atthi dukkatam (also 231—33, Digh-Nik. 16, 1, 11; 27, 27, Samyutta- 


1 Ibid. 53 ff. 

2 Cf. Weinreich, Stiftungen und Kultsatzungen 1919, 40; Cumont, Notes sur le 
culte d’ Anaitis, R. A. I9°5 b 28 f. 


3 Cf. Vast 11,4. Scheftelowitz, Altpers. Religion, 141 f. 
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Nik. Ill, 2, io) k As the Manichean trinity of the seal corresponds in 
sequence accurately with the Buddhist (but for “body” substituting 
“hand”), Buddhist influence is evident. In a Turkish Manichean frag- 
ment, we also find the Iranian tripartition of human action : “How 
many wicked thoughts do we think, how many unspeakably ugly 
words do we speak, how many unfeasible deeds are we doing” 
(Muller II 1 12). But the notion “seal” comes neither from Buddhism 
nor from Iranian, but from Christianity. The Christian is “scaled by 
the baptismal with 3 seals” (those of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost) k Thus Mani changed the signification of the 3 Christian 
seals 3 . Christianity again took the notion of “seal” from Judaism. 
Circumcision is called the seal (Dnin) of the Covenant with God 1 * * 4 5 . 
A sort of tripartition of the divine seal is mentioned in Midr. Jclam- 
denu Wajjiqra Saw. § 14: “To every Israelite God imprints his seal 
'IB* (“Allmighty”) viz. the first letter (Bt) on the root of his nose, the 
second (1) on his hands and the third letter (') on the circumcision”. 
In other passages we find: “The seal of God is truth” (Joma 69b, 
Sabb. 55a, Sanh. 64). The Mandaean term for baptism: “The great 
seal” (Brandt, M., Schriften 71, Lidzbarski, Mand. Lit. 22, 121) also 
points to Judaism. Therefore Reitzenstein is wrong in his assumption 
that the Manichean tripartite seal “corresponds with most ancient 
Persian conception” 6 . The present investigation shows that Reitzen- 
stein’s method of religious history, by which Manichean notions are 
proved to be Old Iranian, is untenable; his most important results 
rest on his singular method 7 . Thus he pretends to prove the Manichean 

1 In Brahmanism we find the reversed formula: manovagdeha “thought, word, body’’ 
(Manu IX, 29). 

a Thomasakt 27, 49; cf. epistle of Clemens 7, 6, Eph. I, 13. 

j As Mani had taken from Mandaeanism the fourfold God, he created, beside the 
threepartitioned seal (seh niuhr, Coq, Manich. Miniaturen 40), also a fourpartitioned one, 
cf. Scheftelowitz, Entstehung der manich. Rel. 37 A, 8. 

4 Cf. Jalqut Sir hassir. 8, 6; also the grace Birkat hammazon, which runs: “. . . we 
thank you ... for your covenant, the seal of which you imprinted unto our meat.’’ 

5 The phylacteries (Tefillin) are worn as “signs” between the eyes, 1. e., at the 
root of the nose, and at the arms (Ex. 13, 16; Dt. 6, 8; II, 18). 

6 GGA. 1923, 54; the same: Iran. Erlosung 203. 

7 The following example may illustrate very evidently Keitzenstein’s method. He 
affirms G. G. A 1923, 41 : „Er (Mani) wird nach einen schonen Funde Lidzbarski’s 
auf den fruhesten Munzen als der Eingesetzte (Stellvertreter) des Gottes 
Mithra, also des von ihm besonders gefeierten dritten Gesandten, bezeichnet.” But this 
his assertion is wrong. From the little kingdom of Characene (in Sonth-Babylonia) a 
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divinities of Redemption as “Mother of the Living”, Sun and Moon as 
belonging to “Old Iranian popular belief”, which he infers from the 
Middle-Persian names Matboy (probably from the I st ct. A. D.), Mi- 
trobuzanes, and Maibuzanes. The meaning of the first of these names 
is “having redemption through the mother”, which according to 
Reitzenstein G. G. A. 1923, 51 explains the following mystery: “In Ma- 
nicheism the Mother of the Living reaches out her right hand to 
Ormazd when rising from Hell, he comes to the circuits of the Hea- 
vens and thereby she redeems him”. And the other two names 
are to signify (Iran. Erlosungsmyst. 159, G. G. A. ibid.) either “the 
one adorned by the Gods of the Sun and the Moon”, or “the one 
redeemed by Mithra, redeemed by the Moon”, and that is to prove 
the Iranian origin of Sun and Moon as Redeemers. But against this 
must be stated, that Matboy may also refer to the Semitic cult of the 
Mother Goddess, which cult was far spread just in the first century A. D., 
so that Iranians may have prayed to her too, as single Iranians also 
adhered Mandaeanism '. Considering two other Middle Persian names : 


number of coins descending from the first century have been found, which are furnished 
partly with Greek legends partly with Mandean ones. On two coins with Mandean 
legends two quite different persons, of which one is named Mani, have the same 
epithet consisting of three words which can be differently interpreted. The first word 
can be read as 2NnDN or "lXnDX (cf. pers. as tar * a certain com ’) or “JNfiDN (= pers. 
ustla ‘master’ or istdd ‘appointed’), the 2nd word as or IN or TK and the 3rd as 
innD or tCHD or trtno (perhaps either pers. muhr ‘stamp, seal’ either mihr ‘Mithra,’ 
furnished with the aram. ending a). Suppose that only the reading NVID 'K INfiDN is 
right, these three words, as they are also added to another person than Mam, can mean 
only a kind of title, which according to Lidzbarski (Zschr. f. Numismat. 1921, 92 ff.) „un- 
abhangig von Mani und vor Mani gebraucht wurde”, so that it is very dubious altogetner 
whether the name “Mani” on the coins signifies the founder of Manicheism. This 
title [ustdd i juuhr) could mean “ master of the seal = mmtmaster.” In India the 
meaning of pers. muhr is ‘a golden coin* (Vullers, Lex. II 1237). The name of the 
mint-master is also often on Roman coins (Dressel, Ztschr. f. Numism* 33, 3 1 )* Thus 
Reitzenstein’s idea that on the coins Prophet Mani is designated as “substitute of 
Mithra” is untenable. 

1 Cf. Scheftelowitz, Entstehung etc. 2. As my treatise on account of the constantly 
rising expenses of publication, had to be quickly finished in June 22, a number of errata 
could not be corrected. P. 7, 1 . 21 must be “der zu den Texten gehort, die sich schon 
dadurch als jung erweisen ’. Page 64 lines 3 — 8 ought to read: In einem Fragment heibt 
es zwar: “Dann [schuf Gott der Verstandeswelt (= Zarwan)j zuerst jenen ersten Mann 
(nar), das urspriingliche Geschopf, den ersten Verstand und das erste Wissen” (Andreas 
bei Reitzenstein, Mand. Buch 50). Hier kann jener erste Mann nur Ormazd sem. Nar 
bedeutet etc. Page 78 lines 9 — 10 ought to be: “Denn Paulus, der wegen seines Glaubens 
an die Auferstehung Jesu vora judischen Gericht angeklagt wa^, beteuert, dab er 1m 
As-a Major, Apr. Oct 1924 32 
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Pitarbuxt (= “redeemed by the Father", cf. Justi: Iran. Namenbuch 254) 
and Jesubuxt (= “redeemed by Jesus”, Justi 149) we even find the 
Christian trinity, Matbo^ then meaning “redeemed by the Mother of 
God”. The two other names, Reitzenstein quotes, are translated wrong : 
for they mean “freeing himself from Mithra, freeing himself from the 
Moon”. Thus no Iranian Mystery of Redemption can be inferred 
from those three theophore names. Non-Iranian is the Manichean 
Redemption-Mystery, according to which those Light-Divinities which 
succomb partly in their fight against the dark powers, must surrender 
their divine Light, their souls, as prisoners to the Demons : and these 
souls are bound — against the divine will — to the demonic matter, and 
thereby forget their heavenly origin so that they must be awakened 
and set free by a heavenly messenger. 1 The stages of purification 
which must be passed on the way upward, are just a characteristic 
of the Manichean mystery. According to the Dinkerd (ed. Sanjana 
5, 242 f.) the Zarathustrism differs already from Manicheism thereby 
that the former seeks to banish the demon from the body and to 
make God, who is the “creator of the incarnate bodies” (Vend. 3), 
a guest in the body, whereas Mani teaches that mankind is the body 
of the demon and God is but a prisoner in the body. 

14. Now Reitzenstein asserts, that the Manichean conception of 
drunkenness and of the soul slumbering within the body until 
awakened by a heavenly messenger, is genuine Iranian, and hinted 
at even in the oldest parts of the Avesta in Yasna 28, 4. “This 
Iranian notion had spread far in the 1 s1 ct. A. D.. as it proved 
by its imitation in the Jewish or Early Christian anonymous quotation 

Einklang stehe mit dem Auferstehungsdogma der Pharisaer”. Page 7, 1 . 29, and p. 8 
lines 1—5 must be cancelled. Page 46 note, lines 1—4 ought to be: “ a. a. O. 543’ ). 
Mithra wird auf dem Denkmal d. Antiochos I. v. Kommagene, der sich als Verehrer des 
“Zeus-Oromasdes” ausgibt, als Sonne dargestellt (vgl. Dittenberger, Orient Graec. inscr. 

Nr. 383). 

1 If it is said about the Manichean elect, that they fight the demons of \ices, I 
might point out that every redemption- religion commands its confessors to fight 
against wickedness, thus compare in Buddhism Dhammapada 40, 175, 179, 296 ff. 
343. Not only Buddha, but every ascetic who conquers the ‘-satanical laws” pi paid 
dhammi ) is called a “victor” {jina cf. Yin. 1,8), because he has caused that “the light 
of the lights” ( jyolisam jyetih ) i. e. the celestial aiman m his heart (Brh. Ar. Up. 4, 4, 
J6; 4, 3 , 7 ) is finally redeemed. In Parsism the demons are chiefly fought by exer- 
cising various external ceremonies prescribed, but in Manicheism and Buddhism by 
endeavours to overcome all sensual desires principally by the power of will. 
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in Ephes. 5, 14, the heathen mystery imitated in alchemists’ trea- 
tises, the Baruchtext of the Jewish-Christian Gnosis”. Just this Ephe- 
sian letter, remarks Reitzenstein (G. G. A. 1923, 52 f.), shows some 
more Iranian influences; the rhethoric picture Eph. 6, 13 Sia rouro 
dvctXdpere fryv itavoJtXlav too Heob he takes for genuine Iranian. But 
here too Reitzenstein is wrong in his premisses; neither the Ephesian 
letter, nor the alchemistic texts, nor the Baruchtext can be taken as docu- 
menting Iranian notions, as they are no Iranian texts. Eph. 5, 14 can be 
traced back to the Greek mystery (cf. Leisegang, Z. M. R. \Y. 1921, 
295), and the passage quoted from Ephes. 6. 13 is genuine biblical , 
cf. Isa. 61, 10 “He (God) has clothed me with the garments of sal- 
vation and covered me with the robe of righteousness”. Isaih 59, 17: 
"And he put righteousness as a harness and the salvation as helmet 
on his head” cf. also Ps. 91, 4; II. Corinth 6, 7: “By the armour of 
righteousness (Sid tow ort/unv rf)q SiKaiocuvqq) on the right hand and 
on the left”. "The harness of God", which means Righteousness is, then, 
a biblical, not an Iranian notion. And I can also give the proof 
that only the one passage from the Avesta by which Reitzenstein 
substantiates his theory, Yasna 28, 4: yo urvanom man gaire . . . dade". 
must be translated with Bartholomae and Geldner: “who I have directed 
my mind upon watching over the souls' ; though the translation 
proposed by Andreas “that the soul be wakeful” be grammatically 
without mistake, this meaning is contradicted by another passage 
from the Gathas which emphasizes that Zarathustra is called for "to 
watch over the souls of the righteous”, cf. Yasna 49, 10. "And that 
I (Zarathustra) will watch over, o Mazda, in your creation, namely 
the good mind, the souls of the pious, their prayers, devotion and religious 
zeal, I will watch over with sovereignty and constant not-slumbering” h 
cf. also Yasna 28, ii: "I (Zarathustra) who will watch therefore over 
the right doing and the good mind for ever”. Exactly the same task is set 
to the Israelite prophet as God’s elect; he is bound to watch as a 
“watchman” (Jer. 6, 17) over the souls entrusted to him (Ezek. 33, 6). 
Thus in Ezek. 3, 17; 33, 7 the prophet is summoned; “Son of man, 
I (god) have set thee as watchman unto the house of Israel ; therefore 

1 I read ihe obscure '■‘‘avUmlrd" as azzmlyd = a-vi-mlra: O. Ind. mil “to close 
one’s eyes, to sleep.” Aw. o is alternately written with i, cf. V. 23, 2. a ft aval: beside 
afrazasj, bf/avase; V. 3°- 4 : dazdi beside aazdj. aazab: 30, 5; vcuti beside vast*, z-asle ; 
v. 32, II : mazibis beside mazjbls : y. 33,4: tailmauini beside taumaitlm 
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shalt thou hear the word of my mouth and give them warning 
from me.’" Of the neglectful prophets is said: “Their watchmen are 
all blind, and altogether without knowledge; they are all dumb dogs, 
they cannot bark, dreaming, sleeping , loving to slumber'.' (Isaiah 56, 10). 
Exactly like the Iranian, then, the Israelite prophet is to watch over 
the souls “with constant not-slumbering”. This is another of the nume- 
rous evidences quoted in my book “Altpersische Religion und das 
Judentum”, that two entirely different religions can develop quite 
independently from each other, the same or parallel ideas 1 . If Mani has 
drawn thoughts alternately from Mandaeism, from Christianism, from 
Parsism, from Buddhism, which partly contradict one another, this 
may be because these thoughts belong to different epochs of his 
activity and have been adopted according to the circumstances of the 
different times and countries in which he appeared as “waker”.— 

15. The results of this research must be summed up as follows: 
1) The assumption of five Zoroastrian elements is untenable. 2) The 
A vesta knows of no five-fold divinity. 3) Mani's system of elements 
never occurring in abstract meaning cannot be brought into an 
inner relation to the Avestan Amosaspantas ; nor is there any 
possibility of the five Manichean elements having their roots in the 
Iranian popular belief, which accepts the existence of 4 elements 
only. 4) None of the leading thoughts of Manicheanism can be 
brought into relation to the Avesta, the tenor of Manicheanism 
cannot be considered as Iranian. 5) In historically considering the 
Manichean redemption’s doctrine, the Indian and Mandean texture 
must be regarded. 6) Reitzenstein is the creator of a new mystic 
religion which he calls Iranian, but which in reality has as little to 
do with genuine Iranianism as the figure of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra 
with the prophet of Ahuramazda. 

1 If the thought of a spiritual awakening of the soul from “slumber” could even 
be proved in Iranianism, it would not necessarily follow thereof that all other religions 
containing the same thought must have drawn it from Iranian sources. For an individual 
with reason this thought lies so near, that it appears quite independently again and again. 
I heard it in March 1923 in the speech delivered by a gentleman who had not the 
slightest knowledge of the religious mysteries, yet he detailed that thought very pregnantly 
at the 25* Anniversary of a person's presidency of a charitable society. 
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Annotation to p. 468 n. 4: 

In the old-Iranian era Zarvanism did not yet exist. The two epithets of the 
Zrvan in Avesta do not justify the presumption of an original godfather Zrvan. Not only 
he, but also the air (Ny 1,1) has the name darayo-yyaddta (‘long independently governing’), 
and the other epithet of Zrvan, atarana, is the opposite of anayra (comp. Vast 8,48). The 
former means ‘endless,’ the latter ‘ beginningless.’ Zrvan is in Avesta only ‘endless’ 
(atarana), Ahuramazda however “the first and the last” (Yasna 31,8). Not Zrvan but 
Ahuramazda’s light heaven and Angromainyux' dark hell exist “beginningless” (cf. 
anayra raoca, anayra Pma). The Grand Bund. (ed. Anklesara 1908 p. 9,2) distinguishes 
Zrvan akarana strictly from Zrvan danyo-f adata, which both were created by Ormazd. 
According to the Gr. Bund., the “long independently governing” Zarvan has been shaped 
soon after the “ endless Zarvan” by Ormazd (cf. Blochet R.H.K. 1895, 108, Darmesteter 
Z. A. I 221). Ever since the dualism has existed in the old Iranian religion, therefore 
it is taught, that the good and the evil do not descend from one heavenly origin, but 
from two quite different ghosts : “And when both these ghosts originally came together, 
they decided life and death and that lastly the worst existence must be for the false 
believers, but the reward of the best mind for the right-believers” (Yasna 30,4 f, 
Scheftelowitz, Altpersische Religion p. 16). In consequence of the old idea, that two 
ghosts have existed ever since, from which each of them has produced an especial creation 
(yasna 8,8), they are signified as rnamyu (dual) ‘the two ghosts’ and therefore it must 
be understood to characterise them as “two twin-gods” (Yasna 30,3, Scheftelowitz 1 . c. 
51 f.). When Eudemos with Damaskios reports, that the Persians supposed only one 
original principle which they called partly ‘abode’ partly ‘time,’ I should like to ask what 
is to be understood under “abode?” Between the lifetime of Eudemos and Damaskios 
lie many centuries, so that the latter was not able to prove the genuineness of this 
tradition (cf. Scheftelowitz, Beitrag z. Methode dervgl. Religionsforschung in M. G. W. J. 1921, 
J 13 ff.). When in a hymn of Atharvaveda at first time Kola “time” is praised as the 
only one creator, and in Maitr. Up. Brahman is identified with A 'ala, this speculation of 
single Indian philosophers did not have any influence on a large circle and cannot be 
a testimony for the high age of the Iranic Zarvanism. Even the pure monotheistic idea 
can be proved as speculation in several Upanisads (cf. Sivasamkalpa-Up. Z. D. M. G. 1921, 
201 ff.). Quite different is that Zarvanism which first appears in the era after Christ 
as an Iranic religion of vital power and not as speculation, so that scriptures 01 
Parsees dispute with it. Jewish and Christian monotheism widely spread since the 1 5t 
century A. D. gave rise to the formation of that Zarathustrian sect. Would Zarvan 
already in the pre-Christian time have been the main god in the Iranic popular religion, 
Autiochos I. of Commagene, who confessed the Iranic popular belief, would have 
mentioned him in his inscription beside Zeus-Oromasdes, Mithra, Artagnos (= (Vrrr&rayna). 
Only in one place _\P° vo S ditEtpog is used in the meaning of ‘divine fate’, which also 
Theodor of Mopsuest (with Photius, Bibliotheca 81, ed. Becker) knows for Zarvan: Ilspl 
tou Zoupoucp, ov Kai Tiixqv Ka}.Ei. Thus Antiochos I. says: 6v Dsp-iq dvflpuijuuv 
yeveai; 'anavrirv, otg dv xpovog (bteipog El; diaSoxqv X“P a S raurri; iSi'q £iou 
poipa KaTaoTijoq (Diitenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Nr. 383, in ff.). Similarly 
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“fate’’ (nip. bayrt) is in middle-Persian era a god (cf. Men i Xrat S, 1 5) as with Firdosi 
“the wheel of fate” (car/). The very young Parsee-work Men i Xrat, influenced m 
two places by Zarvanism, has been written in Mohammedan times and also mentions 
the Turks. VIII 8: “The creator Or.nazd produced these creatures and the creation, and 
the Amesaspentas and the Spirit of Wisdom, from that which is his own splendor and 
ivith the blessing of the endless Zaivan, because the endless Zarvan is undecaying and 
immortal and painless and thirstless and unafflicted; and for ever and everlasting, no 
one is able to stop it and remove its control from his affairs.” XXVII lo: “Since 
the affairs of the world altogether proceed through destiny and time and the supreme 
decree of the set -existed Zat van the King and long independent gouvemor." But in the 
older work Bund. c. 1 line lo (ea. Justi 1868) we find: “One is always this endless Zarvan 
like Ormazd, region, religion and time; Ormazd yehavunt v a et va hame yehavunet “Or- 
mazd was. is, and shall be for ever”. In Zadspar. 1, 24 Zrvan is distinctly stated to be 
a creature of Ormazd. About the Zarvanism comp, also Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man p. 316 ff 



LIT’AIPO’S ARCHAISTISCHE ALLEGORIEN (t SO 

(GES. WERKE BUCH. II) 

CBERSETZT 
Von E. v. ZACH 


i. Grohere Oden (wie im Shihking) werden seit langem nicht mehr 

gedichtet. 

Ich bin schon alt, wer sollte da vorliegende noch dem Hofe 

unterbreiten r 


Die Sitten der Herrscher waren in Verfall geraten, 

In der Feriode der kampfenden Reiche sehen wir nur viel Dornen- 

gestriipp. 

Wie Drachen und Tiger fressen sie sich gegenseitig auf. 

Diese kriegerischen Zeiten reichen bis zum wilden Kaiser Ch’in- 

shih-hwang. 

Die korrekte Poesie, wie unbedeutend und verschwommen ist sie 

geworden! 

Die Klagelieder riihren von Ch'ii Yiian her. 

Yang Hsiung und Sze-ma Hsiang-ju suchen die verrinnenden 

Wogen aufzuhalten. 

Und eroffnen selbst eine grenzenlose Uberschwemmung. 

Obwohl Verfall und Blute in hundert Gestalten erscheinen, 

Sind die Gesetze der Poesie doch schon verschwunden. 
Schlieblich seit der Chien-an-Periode (196 — 220 n. Chr.) 

Zeigt sich nur noch wertloseManieriertheit(schdnesWortgeklingel). — 
Unsere grofie T’ang-Dynastie ist die Renaissance des Altertums. 
Ihre muhelose Regierung schatzt Klarheit und Wahrheit. 
Zahlreiche Talente dienen dem Fortschritt, 
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Durch die Zeit begiinstigt entfalten sie ihr Konnen 
Und wetteifern in glanzender Form und Inhalt. 

Wie die Sterne ini Herbste funkeln sie gedrangt nebeneinander. 
Meine Absicht ist es venkiirzte Erzahlungen zu geben, 

Um darin den Ruhm vergangener Jahrtausende zu reflektieren. 

In Nachahmung des Confucius, vom Anfang bis zum Ende, 
Werde auch ich erst den Pinsel niederlegen bei Ergreifung des 
Einhorns (vgl. Ende des Ch’un-ch’iu, Legge V 833). 
2 . Die (dreibeinige) Krote machte einen Einfall in das Firmament 
Und verspeiste dessen Jaspis-Soller, den Mond (= die kaiserliche 
Konkubine YVu [Hui-fei] verdrangte die Kaiserin Wang). 
Die runde Scheibe wurde immer kleiner inmitten des Himmels, 
Bis sie, die Silberseele, endlich ganz erlosch (== bis die Kaiserin 

Wang abgesetzt war). 
Der Regenbogen drang in die Konstellation Tzu-wei ein (= Wu 
Hui-fei wubte sich die kaiserliche Gunst zu verschaffen). 
Der Sonne Morgenglanz erlosch (=sie betorte und verwirrte den 

Kaiser). 

Die ziehende Wolke trennte Sonne und Mond. 

Die ganze Natur wurde in Dunkelheit gehullt. 

Vormals lebte Kaiserin Ch’en nach ihrer Absetzung ruhig im 

Ch’ang-men-Palaste. 

So war es einst; heute aber ist es schon anders. 

Der Zimmtbaum, vom Wurme angefressen, bliihte, konnte aber 

keine Fruchte tragen. 

Die kaiserliche Ungnade zeigte sich in all’ ihrer Strenge. 

In Kummer versunken ging sie ein in die ewige Nacht (= Kaiserin 

Wang starb bald nach ihrer Absetzung). 
(Diese Geschichte) ruhrt mich, dab Tranen mein Kleid benetzen. 


Das Gedicht bezieht sich auf Kaiserin Wang, Gemahlin des Kaisers 
Ming-hwang der T’ang-Dynastie, deren Schicksal dem der Kaiserin Ch’en, 
Gemahlin des Kaisers Wu der Han-Dynastie, ahnelt: letztere wurde wegen 
ihrer Eifersucht 130 v. Chr., erstere schuldlos 724 n. Chr. abgesetzt (vgl. 
T’ung-chien-kang-mu, Cap. 4 S. 27 u. 44 und Cap. 43 S. 30 u. 35), nachdem 
der Kaiser durch die Konkubine Wu betort war. Diese wird hier der Reihe 
nach mit der Mondkrote, dem Regenbogen, der treibenden Wolke, endlich 
mit einem Wurm verglichen. — 
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3. Kaiser Ch’in-shih-hwang fegte die sechs Richtungen des Raumes, 
Blickte wie ein Tiger umher, voll wilden Mutes, 

Schwang sein Schwert und trennte damit die ziehenden Wolken. 
Die Lehensfursten kamen alle nach Westen (Ch’ang-an). 

Aus seinen klaren Entscheidungen erkennt man den Gottbe- 
gnadeten (vgl. Tsochuan, Legge V 185 Z. 6). 
Seine groBartige Veranlagung wuBte sich zahlreiche Talente dienst- 

bar zu machen. 

Er sammelte die Waffen und gob daraus Erzstandbilder. 

Er offnete den Han-ku-kwan-PaB dem Verkehre nach Osten. 

Er schrieb seine Verdienste auf eine Stele des Berges Kuei-chi. 
Er eilte die Lang-ya-Terrasse zu sehen (vgl. Chavannes, Mem. 

hist. II 144). 

(Bei seinen Bauten) verwendete er siebenhunderttausend Straflinge 

(Chav., Mem. hist. II 176) 
Er errichtete sein Grab in einer Vertiefung des Li-shan-Berges 

(in Shensi, Chav., Mem. hist. II 90). 
Und doch suchle er noch nach der Arznei der Unsterblichkeit: 
Dies laBt das menschliche Herz unsagliches Mitleid mit ihm haben. 
Mit der repetierenden Armbrust schoB er den groBen Fisch des 

Meeres (Chav. Mem. hist. II 190). 
Den langen Wal von wirklich imposanten Dimensionen, 

Dessen auf der Stirne gelegene Spritzlocher den funf Riesen- 

bergen gleichen. 

Der die Wellen peitscht, Wolken unter Donnergetdse ausstoBt, 
Und dessen Flossen den blauen Himmel verdecken. 

Wozu wandte er seinen Blick nach der Genien-Insel Peng-lai? 
Hsu Shih (Giles, B. D. Nr. 788) brachte die Madchen von Ch’in 

dahin. 

Wann wird sein Hausboot wieder zuruckkehren ? 

Wohl nur um unter den drei Quellen 

Den Bronzesarg (des Kaisers) zu finden, gebettet in kalte Asche. 

Zu diesem Gedichte vgl. Nr. 48. 

4. Der Phonix fliegt neuntausend Klafter hoch. 

Alle funf Arten der Ausschmuckung zieren sein herrliches Gefieder. 
Im Schnabel bringt er ein Schreiben, um gleich wieder in den 

Ather zuriickzukehren. 
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Umsonst fliegt er nach Chou und nach Ch’in. 

Er iiberquert die vier Meere 

(Zuriick) zu seiner Behausung, die keine Nachbarn kennt. 

Was ich anstrebe, ist auf den violetten Diinsten zu reiten 
Und fur tausend Jahre den Erdenstaub abzuschutteln. 

Die Ingredienzien (zum Lebenselixier) sind verborgen im Meere 

und auf den Riesenbergen. 
Und das Blei sammle ich am Ufer des Ch’ing-hsi-Baches (in Anhui). 
Oft steige ich auf den Ta-lou-shan-Berg (bei Ch'ih-chou-fu, Anhui), 
Hebe den Kopf und blicke aus nach den Unsterblichen, 

Urn auf einem Phonix reilend fur immer den Schatten zu verlieren 
Und auf einem Wolkenwagen der Wiedergeburt zu entrinnen. 
Doch furchte ich, daB das Lebenselixier zu spat kommt, 

Um meine Wimsche befriedigen zu konnen. 

Denn im Spiegel sehe ich mein Haar schneeweiB. 

Ich wurde mich vor jenem auf einem Kranich reitenden Un- 
sterblichen schamen (vgl. Nr. ~). 
Pfirsiche und Pflaumen bluhen uberall. 

Die Bluten hier sind nicht die meines Friihlings. 

Aber sie entsprechen den Regionen der himmlischen Residenz, 
Und sind ewig mit dem Genius Han Chung zusammen. 

Letzte Verse unklar. — ^ I|i, vgl. Palladius II 499, in der tao- 
istischen Alchemie letztes Produkt bei ISereitung des Lebenselixiers. 

5. Wie herrlich blaugrun erscheint der T’ai-po-shan-Berg (in Wu- 

kung-hsien, Shensi), 

Die Sterne sind uber ihm dicht geordnet. 

Vom Himmelsgewolbe ist er dreihundert Meilen entfernt, 

Von der Welt der Menschen ist er weit entriickt. 

Dort lebt ein Greis mit schwarzen Haaren, ' 

Die Wolken zerteilt er und schlaft auf dem Schnee der Pinie. 

Er lacht nicht, er spricht auch nicht. 

Im Dunkeln haust er in seiner Felsenhohle. 

Als ich diesen Unsterblichen besuchen kam, 

Kniete ich lange (vor ihm) und frug nach dem kostbaren Ge- 
heimnis (der Herstellung des Lebenselixiers). 
Laut lachend offnet er die Reihen seiner weiBen Zahne 
Und lehrt mich die Bereitung der Arznei. 
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Seine Worte prage ich tief in mein Gedachtnis („Knochen‘‘) ein. 
Da hebt sich sein Leib und schon ist er wie der Blitz verschwunden. 
Ich schaue empor, kann ihn aber nicht mehr erblicken. 

Da werden plotzlich die funf Affekte (von neuem) in mir wach („heiE>“). 
Ich will nun den Stein der Weisen zu erlangen trachten, 

Urn fur immer mich von den Menschen zu trennen. 

5 If vgl. Bernhardi und Zach, T’ao Yuan-ming S. 78 u. 11: 
da iiberlauft es uns heib. 

6. Das Pferd aus Tai-chou (Playfair Nr. 6956) denkt nicht an Yueh 

(Chekiang). 

Der Vogel aus Yiieh hat keine Sehnsucht nach Yen (Chihli) — 
Die Gefuhle sind der Gewohnheit unterworfen. 

Und diese wird durch die Sitten des Landes befestigt (bestimmt). 
Einst nahm ich Abschied vom Yen-men-Passe (bei Tai-chou), 
Jetzt stehe ich als Krieger vor dem hunnischen Lung-t'ing. 

Der Sandsturm verdeckt die aus dem Meere aufgestiegene Sonne, 
Das Schneegestober macht den Himmel Zentralasiens unsichtbar. 
Lause nisten in Tigerfell und Miitze meiner Uniform, 

Und das Herz zeigt Unruhe wie die Fahnen im Winde. 

\Yenn nach bitterem Kampfe das Yerdienst keine Anerkennung 

findet, 

Kann Loyalitat nur schwer sich kundtun. 

\Ver bedauerte (nicht) Li Kwang, den ..fliegenden General' 1 (vgl. 

Giles, B. D. Nr. 1159), 

Der in hohem Alter an den Grenzen sein Leben lieb. 

— j|| ist Yu-chou, Ping-chou, Liang-chou (Pla)fair Nr. 8710, 548 

u. 4211). 

7. Zu den Wanderern gehort auch der auf einem Kranich reitende 

Unsterbliche. 

Fliegend iiberquert er den weiten Himmelsraum, 

Und brustet sich in den dunklen Wolken (? vgl. Liki, ed. Couvreur, 

I 47 1 )- 

Selbst nennt er sich An-ch’i-sheng (Chav., Mem. hist. Ill 465, 

Giles, B. D. Nr. 7). 

Zwei Knaben mit Alabastergesichtern 
Blasen auf der Flote des violetten Phonix. (?) 
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Ihre ziehenden Schatten werden plotzlich nicht mehr gesehen. 
Ein Zyklon begleitet die Musik der Himmelsspharen. 

Ich hebe das Haupt, um aus der Feme sie zu erspahen. 

Da fahren sie wirbelnd dahin wie Sternschnuppen. 

Ich mochte das Goldglanzkraut essen, 

Damit ich ebenso alt wie der Himmel werde. 

8. In Hsien-yang (Ch’ang-an) im zvveiten oder dritten Monat 
Zeigen die Weiden des Palastes goldgelbe Zweige. 

Wer ist der junge Mann dort in gruner Mutze? 

Es ist Bruder Liederlich, der fruhere Korallenverkaufer. 

Jeden Abend kehrt er vom Weine trunken nach Hause zuruck. 
Sein Schimmel bewegt sich stolz und geschwind. 

Sein Auberes labt die Menschen respektvoll aufblicken, 

Wenn er lustwandelnd gerade ankommt. 

Yang Hsiung verstand von den Staatsgeschaften nichts. 

Spat uberreichte er seine Beschreibung des Ch’ang-yang-Palastes. 
Seine Arbeit war gut, aber sein Kbrper schon alt. 

Die Schlafen des Verfassers des T’ai-hsuan-ching waren wie weibe 

Seidenfaden. 

Er sturzte sich von demTurme hinunter, was wirklich bedauerlich ist, 
Nur wegen des Hohnes solcher Buben. 

Im ersten Teile dieses Gedichtes ist die Rede von Tung Yen, dem 
Mignon des Kaisers Han Wu-ti (T’ung-chien, C. 4. S. 44 verso), im zvveiten 
Teile vom Philosophen Yang Hsiung (Giles, B. D. Nr. 2379), der sich seiner 
Verhaftung wegen angeblicher Teilnahme an einem politischen Yergehen 
seines Schulers fflj durch Sturz vom l^j (T’ung-chien, C. 8, S. 34) 

entziehen wollte. In welchem Zusammenhang diese beidcn zeitlicn weit 
auseinanderliegenden Ereignisse (130 v. Chr. und 10 n. Chr.) stehen, ist 
mir unklar. 

9. Chwangtzu traumte, dab er ein Schmetterling war, 

(Oder nach dem Erwachen) war es vielleicht der Schmetterling, 

der traumte Chwangtzu zu sein ? 
Ein Wesen wechselt immer von neuem in seinen Verwandluneen, 
Und die ganze Natur ist wirklich von unendlicher Unbestandigkeit. 
Weib ich doch, dab das Meer um die Genien-Insel P'ensr-lai 
Wieder zu einem klaren, seichten Wasserlauf wird. 
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Der Mann, der Kiirbisse pflanzte auBerhalb des blauen Tores von 

Ch’ang-an, 

War fruher Marquis von Tung-ling (Shao P ing). 

Mit Reichtum und Ansehen verhalt es sich also ganz ebenso. 
Wozu dann alles geschaftige Treibenr 
Zu Chwangtzu’s Traum vgl. Legge, Texts of Taoism, I 197. 

10. Das Ch’i-Reich besaCi unbandige Manner. 

(Darunter) war Lu Chung-lien (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1408) besonders 

hervorragend. 

Die Mondglanzperle stammt aus den Tiefen des Ozeans. 

Eines Morgens zeigt sie ihren leuchtenden Glanz. 

Jener veranla&te das Han-tan belagernde Ch'in-Reich zum Riick- 
zug und erlangte dadurch herrlichen Ruhm. 
Die Nachwelt sieht auf zu dessen letzten Strahlen. 

In seiner Meinung war ein Geschenk von 1000 Goldstiicken wertlos, 
Und er sah lachend auf P ing-yuan Chun (der ihn belohnen wollte, 

Giles, B. D. Nr. 1652) herab. 
Auch ich bin ein solch wilder Geselle, 

Schuttle die Kleider und kann dasselbe Lied singen. 


11. Der Hwangho eilt nach dem ostlichen Ozean. 

Die glanzende Sonne versinkt im westlichen Meere. 

Die wandernden Wasser und fliehenden Strahlen 
Warten auch nicht einen Augenblick aufeinander. 

Die fruhlingsgleiche Schonheit hat mich verlassen. 

Der Herbst des Lebens hat mein Haar gebleicht. 

Des Menschen Natur ist nicht der kalten Pinie zu vergleichen. 
Wie konnte sein Aussehen mit den Jahren stets das gleiche bleiben: 
Ich muB mich auf einem Drachen in die Wolken schwingen, 

Das Himmelslicht einschlurfend die Zeit zum Stehen bringen. 

12. Der Stamm der Pinie und Zypresse steht einsam aufrecht 

Und hat nichts vom Aussehen der Pfirsich- und Pflaumenbaume. 
Beriihmt war einst Yen Kwang (Giles, B. D. Nr. 2468). 

Er lieB seine Angel in die Fluten des Ts ? ang hangen (Tsang- 

lang? Mengtzu II 2 299). 

Sein Leib verbarg sich wie ein Komet. 

Sein Herz war zufrieden wie die treibende Wolke. 
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Tief verbeugte er sich vor dem Kaiser, 

Dann begab er sich zuruck nach dem Fu-ch’un-Berge (in Chekiang). 
Ein kiihler Wind weht uber die sechs Richtungen des Raumes 

(uber die ganze Welt). 

Er ist zu feme um sich an ihn anzuklammern. 

Dies lafit mich tief aufseufzen. 

So bleibe ich im Dunkeln zwischen den Felsen hausen. 

M hier mit ,,lernc" iibersetzt, wurde irrtiimlich von Bernh. und Zach, 
T’ao Yuan-ming S. 41 init: ,,m seiner Bescheidenheit“ wiedergegeben. 

13. Yen Chun-p’ing (Giles, B. D. Nr. 2476) verwarf einmal die Welt, 
Und auch die Welt verwarf Yen Chun-p’ing. 

Durch Beobachtung der Yerwandlungen drang er vor bis zum 

Uranfang alles Werdens. 
Durch Erforschung der Mysterien losten sich ihm alle Lebewesen auf. 
Schweigend setzte er seine taoistischen Studien fort. 

Hinter einem Yorhang lebte er verborgen mit seinen geheimen 

Gedanken. (?) 

Das Tier der Gerechtigkeit kommt nicht grundlos. 

Auch die Phonixe singen nur zu gewissen Zeiten. 

Wie wufite selbst der Rinderhirt der Milchstrahe 
(Yen Chun-p’ing's) von der glanzenden Sonne bestrahlten Ruhm? 
Die vom Meere aus in die Alilchstrabe hineinfuhren und denen 
der Rinderhirt Yen's Name nannte, sind schon lange tot. 
Wer kann daher jetzt noch dieses Ratsel losen ? 


Uber -fc -p7 vgl. meine Erganzungen zu Palladius Nr. 69; liber Tsou- 
yii, das Tier der Gerechtigkeit (mandschur. jurgantu) vgl. Legge, Shihking 
IV 37: es erscheint, wenn mit Gerechtigkeit regiert wird. — Nach chine- 
sischer Auffassung fliefit die Milchstralie (.,der Himmelsstrom“) in das ost- 
liche Meer. 

14. Die Passe nach Zentralasien sind reich an Sandstiirmen. 

Seit altersher wehen sie eisig daruber hinweg. 

Die Baume stehen entblattert, die Vegetation zeigt herbstliches Gelb. 
Ich sterge eine Anhohe hinauf, um Ausblick zu lialten nach den 

kriegerischen Horden des Feindes. 
Verlassene Stadte sind versunken im groBen Sandmeer der Shamo. 
Von den Grenzorten ist keine Mauer ubrig geblieben. 
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WeiBe Knochen liegen seit JahrLausenden herum (oder: trotzen 

Jahrtausenden), 

Ihre hohen Haut'en werden von dichtem Gestrupp verdeckt. 

Ich frage : wer ist schuld an dieser grausamen Zerstorung ? 

Es sind die stolzen Sohne Zentralasiens. die alle Autoritat untergruben. 
Sie brachten unsern Kaiser in majestatischen Zorn. 

Er befahl den Truppen die Trommeln zu ruhren. 

Die Harnronie verwandelte sich in Mordlust. 

Ganz China wurde verpflichtet (geplagt), Soldaten zu stellen. 

Im ganzen waren es 360 000 Mann. 

Laut klagend vergieBe ich Strdme von Tranen wie Regen. 

Und jamnrere uberdies, daB ich ins Feld ziehen muB. 

-Warum kann ich nicht das Land bebauen oder den Garten bestellen, 
Und diese zu Kampf und Verteidigung ausziehenden Soldaten 

unbeachtet lassen? 

Denn wer kennt (nicht) die Strapazen der Passe und Berger 
Einen Fuhrer wie Li Mu (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1177) gibt es heutzu- 

tage nicht melir. 

So sind die Grenzbewohner nur ein Futter fur Wolfe und Tiger. 

15. Konig Chao von Yen (vgl. Chav., Mem. hist. IV 144) lud Kuo 

Wei zu sich ein 

Und erbaute fur ihn die Goldterrasse. 

Da kam Chi Hsin aus dem Reiche Chao 

Und andererseits Tsou Yen (Giles, B. D. Nr. 203O) aus dem Lande 

Ch’i. 

Wie konnte es auch anders sein mit so hochstehenden Gelehrtenr 
Mich aber hat (mein Fiirst) wie Dreck verworfen. 

Wenn man mit Korallen und Edelsteinen sich Sangerinnen und 

Kurtisanen kauft, 

Mit Kleie und Trebern dagegen die weisen Manner futtert, 

Da versteht man erst, warum der gelbe Kranich sich erhebt 
Und in einer Entfernung von tausend Meilen allein umherfiiegt. 

Letzteres sind Worte des T’ien Jao (Giles, B. D. Xr. 1918;. 

16. Die beiden kostbaren Schwerter waren gleich Drachen. 

Ahnlich wie der Glanz der Schneeflocken Eibischbluten zu ver- 

gleichen ist. 
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Ihre Strahlen schossen iiber Himmel und Erde, 

Und selbst der zuckende Blitz konnte sich mit ihnen nicht messen.(?) 
Nachdem sie einmal die Goldtruhe verlassen hatten, 

Flog (das eine Schwert nach Ch’u, das andere) sank (in den Wu- 
strom) und so wurden sie von einander getrennt. 
Feng-hu-tzu war namlich' langst schon gestorben. 

Daher verbargen die Schwerter ihre Spitzen. 

Der Wu-strom ist zehntausend Klafier tief, 

Der Ch’u-Berg ist zehn Meilen hoch. 

Das mannliche und das weibliche Schwert hatten niemals von- 

einander getrennt werden sollen. 
Denn Wunderdinge werden paarweise angetroffen. — 

« 

Uber die beiden Schwerter Kan-chiang und Mo-yeh vgl. Petition 
S. 1 17 u. Giles, B D. Nr. 1089. Feng-hu-tzu war der einzige, der den Wert 
dieser Schwerter zu wiirdigen verstand. 

17. Der Schafhirt vom Chin-hwa-shan-Berg (Giles, B. D. Nr. 850) 

Ist ein in den violetten Ditnsten wandernder Unsterblicher. 

Ich mochte in seiner Begleitung umherschweifen; 

(Leider) ist mein Haar schon weiB, bevor ich gegangen. 

Ich verstehe nicht, warum einer in der Zeit bluhender Jugend 
Sich von Sorgen bedrangen laBt. 

Am K’un-lun-Berge pflucke man die Blitten des Edelstein-baumes, 
Da kann man die Seele von alien Schlacken reinigen. 

Zu ^ vgl. Wen Hstian, Cap. 23 S. 3 und die Biographie des 

Lii Pu-wei (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1455) ’ n ^ a P- ^5 des It f£- 

18. Im dritten Monat auf der Himmelsfurtbrucke (in Loyang) 

(Sieht man) in tausend Hausern Pfirsich- und Pflaumenbliiten. 
Morgens sind sie von herzruhrender Schonheit, 

Abends folgen sie dem nach Osten flieBenden Wasser. 

Das Wasser von fruher ist wieder das Wasser von spater, 

So flieBt es von alters her ununterbrochen fort. 

Die neuen Menschen sind aber nicht die alten, 

Die jahrein jahraus itber diese Brucke wandeln. 

Wenn die Hahne krahen, steigt die Sonne aus dem Meere auf 

(oder: bewegt sich Aurora). 
Da begeben sich zur Audienz die hochsten Wurdentrager des Reiches. 
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Der Mond sinkt westlich vom Shang-yang-Palaste. 

Seine letzten Strahlen sind teihveise noch auf den Mauerturmen 

zu sehen. 

Die Uniformen der Beamten glanzen wie Wolken und Sonne. 
Nach Ende der Audienz verteilen sie sich in der Kaiserstadt. 
Ihre Reitpferde sehen wie fliegende Drachen aus. 

Gold schmuckt deren GebiG und Zaumzeug. 

Die Vorubergehenden stieben alle auseinander. 

Das energische Aussehen trotzt selbst dem Sung-shan-Berge (in 

Honan). 

Zu Hause angelangt steigen sie hinauf zur hohen Halle, 

Wo in aufgestellten DreifuGen herrliche Delikatessen angeordnet 

sind. 

Ein duftender Wind kundigt den Eintritt der Tanzerinnen von 

Chao an, 

Und heller Flotenklang begleitet die Sangerinnen von Ch'i. 

Siebzig violette Mandarinenenten 

Tanzen in Paaren im Dunkel des Vorhofs. 

Die Belustigungen Ibsen sich Tag und Nacht ab, 

Man mochte sagen, sie dauern tausend Jahre fort. 

DaG man nach vollbrachtem Verdienst sich nicht zuruckzuziehen 

versteht, 

1 st seit altersher ein oft vorkommender Fehler. 

(Li Ssu) hat vergebens nach seinem braunen Hunde geseufzt. 
(Shih Ch’ung’s Konkubine) Lu Chu wurde die Ursache seines 

Unterganges. 

Warum daher nicht so handeln wie Fan Li, 

Der mit aufgelostem Haare (= ohne Amtsmiitze) in einem flachen 

Boote davonruderte. 


Zu Li Ssii’s Seufzer vgl. Zach, Ein Brief'vechsel in Versen, Tokio 1913, 
S. 218; iiber Shih Ch’ung vgl. Giles, B. D. Nr. 1709, iiber Fan Li Giles, 
B. D. Nr. 540. 

19. Im \\ esten ist der Lotusbluten-Berg (westlicher Riesenberg oder 

Hwa-shan in Shensi). 

In der Feme sieht man (am Himmel) die Venus. 

Mit weiGer Hand pfluckt sie den Lotus. 

Schwebenden FuGes durcheilt sie das Firmament. 

Asia Major, Apr-<>ct. 1924 33 
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Ihre regenbogenfarbigen Kleider schleppen einen breiten Gurtel 

nach. 

Wirbelnd streift er mich, und ich klettere daran zum Himmel empor. (?) 
Sie ladt mich ein, die Wolkenterrasse (hochster Pik des Hwa- 

shan) zu besteigen. 

Ich verbeuge mich tief vor dem (dort weilenden) Unsterblichen 

Wei Shu-ch’ing. 

Plotzlich ist es mir, wie wenn ich mit ihm zusammenginge. 

Auf einem Storche reitend uberquere ich das purpurne Dunstmeer. 
Ich sehe hinab auf die Gewasser von Loyang. 

Verschwommen erscheinen marschierende Krieger fremder Natio- 

nalitat. 

Das vergossene Blut farbt die Vegetation des platten Landes. 
Und es sind nur Wolfe, welche die Beamtenposten fullen. 

Wei Shu-ch’ing ist ein auf dem Hwa-shan lebender Genius, der 109 
vor Chr. dem Han Kaiser Wu erschienen ist. 

In den letzten Versen wird auf die Rebellion des An Lu-shan, Giles, 
B. D. Nr. 11, angespielt. 

20. a) 

Einst wanderte ich nach der Hauptstadt von Ch’i, 

Bestieg den Blumenstengel-pik (Hwa-fu-chu-shan, Berg bei Chi-nan- 

fu, Shantung). 

Wie stolz und schon ist dieser Berg! 

Sein tiefes Grim ist wie das der Eibisch(blatter). 

Da kam herangerauscht ein alter Unsterblicher, 

Ich erkannte ihn als Ch’ih Sung Tzu (Giles, B. D. Nr. 377) 

Er lieh mir einen weiben Hirsch. 

Er selbst stutzte sich auf zwei blaue Drachen. 

Mit Lacheln iiberflog er die Refiexe der Welt unter ihm. 

Freudig wunschte ich ihm folgen zu konnen. 

yfi. im Namen des obeliskartigen Berges wird wie fu gelesen, vgl. 
Legge, Shihking IV S. 251. Der Berg erhebt sich ,,wie ein im Wasser 
festsitzender (££) BlumenstengeL. 

b) 

Ich vveinte beim Abschiede von meinen Verwandten und Genossen, 
Ich wollte sprechen, schluchzte aber nur wiederholt. 

O Freund, nimm dir ein Beispiel an der dunklen Pinie! 
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Mit Aufbietung aller Krafte weiB sie sich gegen Reif und Schnee 

zu wehren. 

Die Wege der Welt bergen so viele Schwierigkeiten und Gefahren, 
Das Sonnenlicht tauscht nur eine rote Gesichtsfarbe vcr. 

Nach der Trennung geht ein jeder von uns tausend Meilen weit. 
Und wann wird er wieder aus der Feme zuruckkehren ? 

c) 

Wie lange noch sind wir in dieser Welt? 

Einen Augenblick nur wie das Voruberwehen eines Wirbehvindes. 
Vergebens habe ich von den Buchern der Alchemie (zur Be- 

reitung des Lebenselixiers) vernommen, 
Mit weiBen Haaren beklage ich jetzt meinen Irrtum, 

Mein Inneres erforschend lache ich plotzlich uber mich selbst. 

In Gedanken versinkend frage ich: Warum (all dies Streben): 
Ruhm und Gewinn haben umsonst mich (zeitlebens) gequalt. 
Konnten meine Schritte nicht endlich zur Ruhe kommen: 

(Auch An-ch’i-sheng) lieB schlieBlich seine roten Edelstein-pantofteln 

zuruck 

Und nahm nach Osten den Weg zur Genieninsel P'eng-lai. 

Wie ich jetzt, suchte diesen Weg einst der Kaiser von Ch'in 

(Ch'in-shih-hwang), 

Aber uber den blauen Wassern des Meeres schweben nur Wolken 

und Nebel. 


Uber An-ch’i-sheng vgl. Giles, B. D. Nr. 7, Chav.. Mem. hist. III. 465. 
Strophe b) dieses Gedichtes hat mit a) und c) absolut nichts zu tun; ob 
hier Liicken vorliegen oder Nicht-zusammengehoriges vereinigt wurde, ist 
schwer zu entscheiden. — 

2 1. Der Wanderer von Ying besang den weiBen Schnee (Wen 

Hsiian, C. 45), 

Die verhallenden Tone flogen auf gegen den blauen Himmel. 

Er gab sich umsonst die Muhe, dieses Lied zu singen, 

Denn wer in der ganzen Welt sollte es weitergeben: 

Er versuchte es den Leuten von Ssu-ch'wan vorzusingen. 

Die da (bei leichteren Liedern) mitsangen, waren doch einige 

Tausende. 
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Er unterdruckte sein Schluchzen, wozu noch davon sprechen? 

Er seufzte vergeblich in seinem tiefen Kummer. 

Dieses sehr unklare Gedicht soil eine Anspielung auf den Weisen sein, 
der unverstanden und erfolglos bleibt. 

22. Wenn die Wasser von Shensi sich vom Lung-shou-shan-Berge 

trennen, 

(Hort man) verborgen in ihrem Rauschen viele klagende Laute. 
Wenn das Hunnenpferd den Schnee des Nordens erblickt, 
Wiehert es lange in seinem tanzelnden Gange. 

Von der Natur getroffen ist mein Herz geruhrt, 

In der Ferae beherrschen mich Gefuhle des Heimwehs. 

Einst sah ich den Schmetterling des Herbstes fliegen, 

Jetzt sehe ich die Seidenraupe des Fruhlings wachsen (d. h. die 
Zeit verflieCit und ich kann noch immer nicht heimkehren). 
Schwach war (damals) der Blatteransatz des Maulbeerbaumes, 
Uppig ist (jetzt) der hangende Blutenschmuck der Weide. 

Die Jahreszeiten verlassen uns mit der Schnelligkeit flieBenden 

Wassers. 

Mein in Banden gelegtes Herz ist unruhig wie eine flatternde Fahne. 
Ich wische meine Tranen weg, aber sie erscheinen von neuem. 
Wann wird mein Leid (endlich) beruhigt sein? 

23. Der Reif des Herbstes ist weifi wie Jade. 

InTropfen fallt er auf das Grim (diegriine Vegetation) des Vorhcfes. 
Wahrend ich wandle, erblicke ich ihn plotzlich. 

Der kalte Morgen laBt mich klagen iiber das Vorwartseilen des 

Jahres. 

Das Leben des Menschen ist wie ein am Auge vorbeihuschender 

Vogel. 

Warum doch legt er sich selbst Banden an? 

Wie toricht war doch der Herzog Ching ! (daB er an seinen Tod dachte. ) 
Seine Tranen, am Niu-shan-Berge vergossen, haben Nachfolger 

gefunden. 

Leider weiB die Welt nichts von Zufriedenheit (Genugsamkeit). 
Kaum hat man Kansuh erobert, so sieht man schon verlangend nach 
Ssuch’wan aus (vgl. Biogr. des Ts’en P’eng in den Hou-han-shu). 
Das menschliche Herz erinnert an Wellen. 

Die Wege der Welt haben Kriimmungen. 
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In den hundert Jahren unseres Lebens 

MuB man eben allnachtlich die Kerze ergreifen. 

(D. h. wenn die Tage zu kurz fur Freude und Lustbarkeit sind, 
muB man eben auch die Nachte dazu verwenden, vgl. Wen 

Hsuan Cap. 29 S. 7 recto.) 


Lieh-tzu erzahlt uns von dem mit seinen Ministern iiber den Niu-shan- 
Berg wandernden Herzog Ching von Ch’i eine Geschichte, die bei Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien (Chav., Mem. hist. IV 76) kondenstert wiedergegeben ist: le due dit 
en soupirant: ,,qui jouira apres mot de ce beau palais". Tous ses ministres 
pleuraient. — 

24. Die groBen Wagen wirbeln so hoch den Staub auf, 

DaB selbst um Mittag die Wege verdunkelt sind. 

Die Gunstlinge unter den Eunuchen haben viel Gold. 

Ihre Gebaude erheben sich bis an die Wolken. 

Am Wege begegne ich einem Kampfhahnzuchter. 

Wie glanzend und imposant erscheint seine Mutze und sein 

Sonnenschirm. 

Sein Atem wird zu einem Regenbogen (so hoch tragt er seine Nase). 
Die Vorubergehenden sind alle von Furcht erfullt. 

Die jetzige Welt kennt keinen Greis. der sich die Ohren wascht (wie Hsu 
Yu, Giles, B. D. Nr. 797. nachdem ihm der Thron angetragen war). 
Wer weiB zwischen Kaiser Yao und Rauber Chili zu unterscheiden ? 


Uber Rauber Chih vgl. Legge, Texts of Taoism II 166. 

25. Die Welt und ihre Wege (Grundsatze, Normen), beide degenerieren 

von Tag zu Tag mehr. 
Die schlechten Sitten fegen das Einfache und Ursprungliche hinweg. 
Man pfluckt nicht mehr duftende Zimmtzweige, 

Man laBt sich vielmehr an der Wurzel des Giftbaums nieder. 
Daher (?) entfalten Pfirsich- und Pflaumenbaume 
IhreBluten, ohne sie jedenMenschen anzupreisen (vgl.Petillon, S. 178). 
Das machtige Schicksal kennt Steigen und Sinken. 

Alle Lebewesen wetteifern in fliegender Hast. 

Bis auf Kwang Ch’eng-tzu (ein Unsterblicher aus der Zeit des 

Gelben Kaisers), 

Der ein- und ausgeht die Tore der Unendlichkeit. 
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Das §§ des vorletzten Verses ist mir unklar. 

26. Der tiefgrime Lotus wachst im versteckten Quelhvasser. 

In der Morgensonne ist er schon und frisch. 

Im Herbste bedecken seine Bluten das grime Wasser. 

Zahlreich (dicht) sind die Blatter, die von den dunklen Dimsten 

mitgenommen werden. 
Die Schonheit (i. e. der Lotus) hat sich umsonst von der Welt 

zuruckgezogen. 

Wer wird ihren ausstromenden Duft weiter verbreiten: 

Sie sieht unbeweglich den Schnee ringsherum fallen, 

Der dieses rote duftige Jahresergebnis venvelken macht. 

Um Wurzel zu fassen hat sie noch keinen Ort gefunden, 

Sie mochte auf dem Ufer des Bliitenteiches wachsen. 

27. Die Reiche Yen und Chao haben schone Frauen. 

(Eine von ihnen) sitzt auf der mit Skulpturen geschmiickten Warte 

hoch am Rande der dunklen Wolken. 
Ihre Augenbrauen wetteifern in Schonheit mit dem glanzenden 

Mond. 

Lachelt sie, so sturzen die Mauern vor Lust. 

Stets furchtet sie fur das kurze Leben der uppigen Vegetation. 
Unbeweglich weint sie iiber die Kalte des Herbstwindes. 

Wit grazioser Hand vertraut sie ihre Klagen der edelsteinbesetzten 

Gitarre an. 

Am fruhen Worgen entringt sich ihrer Brust ein tiefer Seufzer: 

Kann ich denn nicht mich einem Edlen verbinden 

Und zusammen mit ihm auf zwei Phonixen dahinfliegen ? 

28. Ein schones Antlitz ist verganglich wie ein Blitz. 

Die Zeitverhaltnisse verandern sich wie ein Wirbehvind. 

Der Krauter Grim wird durch den Reif bald wei£>. 

Die Sonne sinkt im Westen, der Mond steigt wieder auf im Osten. 
Der Schlafen Zierde vertragt den Herbst (der Jahre) nicht. 

Im Nu wird sie zu wirrem Grau. 

Von den heiligen Mannern und Weisen des Altertums, 

Ist es auch nur einem gelungen, unsterblich zu werden? 

Die Groben wurden in Affen und Kraniche verwandelt, 

Die Kleinen wurden Sand oder Insekten. 
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Nur der einzige Kwang Ch’eng-tzu (vgl. Gedicht Nr. 25) 

Erhob sich auf einem leichten Schwan in die Wolken. 

Eine Sage erzahlt, dab Konig Mu von Chou (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1559) 
von einem Feldzug nach Siiden nicht zuriickkehrte , weil er und seine 
Generale in Affen und Kraniche, seine Soldaten in Sand und Insekten 
verwandelt wurden; vgl. dazu Han Yii’s Gedicht Cap. 4 S. 6. 

29. Die drei Dynastien in ihrem Niedergange teilten sich in die kampfen- 

den Staaten, 

Die sieben machtigen Reiche (Han, Wei, Yen, Chao, Ch’i, Ch'u, 
Ch’in) wurden ein verworrenes Durcheinander. 
Wie entarteten die Sitten der Herrscher in Hah und Zorn! 

Die Wege der Welt zeigten schliefilich nur ein wustes Handgemenge. 
Der erhabene Weise suchte in die Geheimnisse des Sternenhimmels 

einzudringen. 

Das hohe Streben nahm seinen Flug bis in die Purpurwolken. 
Konfucius wollte auf das Meer hinausfahren (vgl. Legge I s 174) 
Und mein Ahne Laotzu ging in den Treibsand der westlichen Wiiste. 
Beide Weisen sind schon fur immer verschwunden. 

Was niitzt es am Scheidewege zu weinen (vgl. Gedicht Nr. 59). 

30. Ein mysterioser Wind hat das hohe Altertum verandert. 

Die Prinzipien sind entartet und werden in keiner Zeit wieder 

hergestellt werden. 

Verworren sind die Menschen der letzten Generation. 

Bei Tagesanbruch eilen sie nach den vier Passen (=Clvang-an) 
Und kennen nur das Bronze-pferd-tor (den Kaiserpalast). 

Wer denkt an die Genieninsel P'englai: 

Alit weibem Kopfe sterben sie vom Luxus umgeben. 

Heitere Lieder werden ohne Aufhoren gesungen. 

Der grune Wein lacht uber das (wird vorgezogen dem) Lebenselixier. 
Dem schonen Weibe welkt das weihe Gesicht. 

Der grobe Gelehrte schwingt den Metallhammer (Texts of 

Taoism, II 134) 

Und bricht Graber auf, trotz seiner Beschaftigung mit Oden und 

Zeremonien. 

Uppig grim sind die drei Korallenbaume (der Genieninsel). 

Doch wenn das Auge blind ist, ist es unmoglich, sich daran an- 

zuklammern. 
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31. Cheng Jung wanderte nach Westen uber die Passe nach Ch’ang-an. 
Seine Reise war noch nicht zu Ende, 

Da kam ein Mann auf weihem Pferde vom Hwa-shan-Rerge 

(= westlicher Riesenberg) herunter, 
Und sie trafen einander beim Dorfe P'ing-yuan-li. 

(Dieser sagte zu ihm): „Gib diesen Jade-ring dem Fursten (Wasser- 

geist) des Hao-Weihers; 
Im nachsten Jahre wird der alte Drachen (erste Kaiser) sterben.*’ 
Leute von Ch in sprachen da zueinander: 

„Unsereiner kann jetzt das Weite suchen.“ 

Und sie gingen alle nach dem Pfirsichblutenquell 

Und blieben getrennt von der ubrigen Welt (dem flie&enden 

Wasser) tausend Jahre. 


Uber die Geschichte des Ringes vgl. Chavannes, Mem. hist. II 183. 
Der Hao-Weiher war siidwestlich von Ch’ang-an. Uber die Sage vom 
Pfirsichblutenquell vgl. Grube, Geschichte der chinesischen Literatur, S. 256. 

32. Der Schutzgeist des Herbstes (vgl. Liki, ed. Couvreur, I 373, 378, 
384) entfaltet die Krafte des Metallelementes (die zusammen- 

ziehende Kalte). 

Auf seinem westlichen Wege zeigt sich uber dem Meere der 

Halbmond. 

Die Zikade des Herbstes zirpt vor Tur und Fenster. 

Ich bin von der Natur ergriflen, und mein Feid hat kein Ende. 
Wo wird endlich fur mich die Stunde kommen, um mich ver- 

dienstlich zu machenr 

Das machtige Schicksal hat eben auch seine Nachtseite. 

Wenn das Wetter halt ist, erhebt sich ein klagender Wind. 

1 st die Nacht lang, verschwinden alle Sterne. 

Mein Schmerz ist unaussprechiich. 

Mein Klagelied dauert bis zum Tagesanbruch (Shihking IV 333). 


Zu den zwei ersten Yersen vgl. dieTabelle im Liki, ed. Couvreur, I 410. 

33. Das Nordmeer beherbergt den Riesenfisch. 

Sein Leib ist einige tausend Meilen lang. 

Aus drei Spritzlochern wirft er berghoch Schnee auf. 

Sein queres Maul verschlingt das Wasser von hundert Stromen. 
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Voll Verachtung (Tsochuan V 434 Z. 4) labt er sich vom Meere 

tragen 

Und erhebt sich schreckenerregend (Legge, Texts of Taoism, 

II 133) mit dem Winde. 

Ich sah ihn auffliegen und den Himmel streifen. 

90000 Li (hoch, wie Chwangtzu sagt) scheint noch nicht das Ende 

zu sein. 

Zu diesem Gedichte, vgl. Lit’aipo’s poetische Beschreibung des Vogels 
Rokh (Jz MS Buch 1 S. 2. 

34. Die Depeschen wegen Aushebung der Truppen kamen (zahlreich) 

wie Sternschnuppen. 

Die mit dem Bilde des Tigers versehenen Beglaubigungstabletten 
veranlabten die Stadtobrigkeiten sich zu versammeln. 
Larmend rief man um Hilfe wegen Bedrohung der Grenzen. 
Selbst die Vogel fanden keine Ruhe und sangen bei Nacht. 
(Hatte doch eben noch) die glanzende Sonne den Kaiserpalast 

beschienen. 

Die drei hochsten Wiirdentrager fuhrten eine gerechte Verwaltung. 
Sowohl Himmel wie Erde waren im Besitze des Tao (Laotzu, 39. Cap.) 
Heiteren Frieden genofi die ganze Welt. 

Mag ich da fragen, warum (plotzlich) all dieser Larm ? 

Da wird mir geantwortet: Das Ch’u-Reich hebt Truppen aus. 
Wenn der funfte Monat gekommen ist. wird iiber den Lu-Flu(j 

(= Goldsandstrom in Yunnan) gesetzt. 
Und man will Yunnan bekriegen. 

Die furchterfullten Soldaten sind keine guten Kampfer. 

In den sudlichen Gegenden weit vorzudringen wird schwer gehen. 
Stets klagen sie fiber die Trennung von ihren Eltern. 

Sonne und Mond scheinen mitleidig auf sie herab. 

Ihre Tranen sind schon erschopft und sie weinen Blut. 

Den Eltern ist das Herz gebrochen und sie sind verstummt. (?) 
Das ermudete Tier fallt dem wilden Tiger zur Beute. 

Der erschopfte Fisch bildet fur den daliinjagenden Wal nur einen 

Koder. 

Tausende sehe ich ziehen, aber auch nicht einer wird zuruckkehren. 
Wenn man seinen Leib dem Staate gibt, wie kann man sein Leben 

bewahren wollenr 
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Wie ware es, mit Schild und Speer Tanze aufzufuhren, wie einst 

Shun (Shuking III 66) 
Und so eine Untenverfung zustande zu bringen, wie jene des Miao- 

Herrschers ? 

Uber diese Expedition des Hsien-yii Chung (751 n. Chr.) vgl. T’ung- 
chien-kang-mu Cap. 44, Bl. 10. 

35. Ein hafiliches Weib machte sich daran. das Stirnrunzeln der schonen 
Hsi-Shih (Giles, B. D. Nr. 679 und Texts of Taoism I, S. 354) 

nachzuahmen. 

Sie ging nach Hause und erschreckte die ganze Nachbarschaft. 
Die Studenten von Shou-ling (Texts of Taoism I, S. 389) vergafien 

ihren friiheren Gang 

Und wurden so zum Gelachter des Pobels von Han-tan. 

Von gleicher Krummung (= Richtung) waren jene jungen Leute, 

die elegante Reimprosa verfabten. 
Deren Neigung, gewissermaben Insekten zu schnitzen, betriibte den 

Philosophen. 

(Jemand) verstand es, aus Dornen ein Affenweibchen zu verfertigen. 
Drei Jahre lang verschwendete er daran seine Krafte. 

Und als die Arbeit fertig war, war sie wertlos: 

(Nichts als) schone Kleider (Shihking IV 220) und ein geschmuckter 

Leib. 

Die „GroCieren Oden“ des Shihking feiern Konig Wen von Chou 

(Shihking IV 428) 

Und die Melodien der Preislieder sind schon lange untergegangen. (?) 
Wie konnte ich ein Material bekommen gleich jenem von Ying 
Und mit einem Schwunge der Axt einen Wind erzeugen (der alle 
Schlacken entfernt) ? (vgl. Texts of Taoism II, S. 100). 

Sehr unklar! Der Philosoph ist Yang Hsiung, in dessen Be- 

ginn des Cap. 2 -f) sich die Stelle findet, wo des Autors eigene Reue, 

in seiner Jugend poetische Beschreibungen verbrochen zu haben, zum Aus- 
druck kommt. 

36. (Ein gewisser Ho) brachte einen Edelstein in das Ch’u- Reich 

(vgl. Petillon, S. 248). 

Sein Ruf (als Kenner) wurde angezweifelt. (? r) 

Das echte Kleinod wurde schlieblich verworfen. 
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Umsonst hatte er sich die Muhe genommen, es dreimal den Fursten 

(Li, Wu und Wenwang) zu prasentieren. 
Der gerade Baumstamm furchtet, zuerst umgehauen zu werden. 
Die wohlriechende Orchidee beklagt es, zu Raucherwerk verbrannt 

zu werden. 

Was iibervoll ist, wird vom Himmel erniedrigt. 

Was in Dunkelheit versunken, dem gesellt sich das Tao. 

Im Ostmeer schritt Lu Chung-lien. (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1408 u. Ge- 

dicht Nr. 10) iiber das tiefblaue Wasser. 
Im Westpass ritt Laotzu auf einer violetten Wolke. 

Lu Chung-lien und der Archivar von Chou (Laotzu) 

Konnten sich beide auf wahre Tugend stutzen. 

37. Als einst der Minister Tsou Yen (Giles, B. D. Nr. 2030, u. Forke, 
Lun-heng 1 281) schuldlos in Yen eingekerkert war und dariiber weinte, 
Da lieta der Himmel im ftinften Monat den Reif des Herbstes fallen. 
Das gewohnliche Weib aus dem Volke (das verleumdet und ein- 
gesperrt wurde) fiehte den blauen Himmel an; 
Da rib ein Sturmwind den Palast des Fursten Ching von Ch'i nieder. 
Yollkommene Wahrheit weib zu riihren (Shuking III 66), 

Und die Natur wird durch Jammer getroffen. 

Doch welche Schuld kann ich mir am Ende vonverfen, (dab mir 

der Himmel nicht hilft) : 

Ich enlfernte mich aus der Nahe des Herrschers, 

Denn treibende Wolken verdunkelten den Kaiserpalast. 

Die glanzende Sonne erzeugt keine Reflexe rnehr. 

Sand beschmutzt die helle Perle. 

Unkraut uberwuchert das alleinstehende aromatische Kraut. 

Seit altersher konnen wir alle dariiber nur seufzen. 

Stromende Tranen benetzen umsonst (oder unwillkurlich r) meine 

Kleider. 


Anspielung auf Litaipo’s Verleumdung durch Kao Li-shih. 

38. Die alleinstehende Orchidee wachst im verborgenen Garten. 

Alle iibrigen Krauter uberwuchern und ersticken sie. 

Obwohl sie von den Sonnenstrahlen des Fruhlings genossen, 

Ist sie wieder betrubt wegen der Mondnachte des Spatherbstes. 
Feiner Reif fallt friihzeitig in Menge, 

Und ich furchte, die grime Schonheit wird bald aufhoren zu leben. 
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Wenn aber kein kiihler Wind bliese, 

Durch wen wurde der Duft der Orchidee Verbreitung finden ? 

39. Wenn ich die Hohe besteige und nach den vier Meeren ausblicke, 
Wie unendlich grob ist Himmel und Erde! 

Reif bedeckt die herbstliche Xatur, 

Und Wind peitscht die kalte Einode. 

Ailer Glanz und (alle) Schonheit verrinnt wie das nach Osten 

fliehende Wasser. 

Alle Dinge sind in steter Bewegung wie die Wellen des Meeres. 

(V T gl. Jtdvra pel.) 

Die helle Sonne sinkt und versteckt ihr wanderndes Licht. 

Die ziehende Wolke findet keinen Ruhepunkt. 

Auf dem Wu-t’ung-Baume nisten ( — nicht Phonixe, sondern — ) 

Schwalben und Spatzen, 

Und im Dornengestrupp hausen die mythischen Vogel. 

Bald wieder kehre ich zuruck, 

Klopfe an mein Schwert und besinge des Weges (Lebens) Muh- 

seligkeiten. 


40. Wenn der Phonix hungrig ist, pickt er keine Hirse. 

Was er geniebt, ist allein die Frucht des Edelsteinbaumes. 

Wie kann er sich da zu den Huhnern gesellen 

Und ihnen mit Schnabel und Sporn (?) einen Brocken streitig 

machen? 

Morgens singt er auf den Baumen des K’un-lun, 

Abends trinkt er vom Giebbach der Ti-chu-Insel (Shuking. Ill 129). 
Er fliegt zuruck nach den fernen Gegenden des Meeres 
Und schlaft allein in der Kalte des himmlischen Frostes. 
Gliicklicherweise begegnet er Wang-tzu Chin (Giles. B. D. Xr. 2240) 
Und schliebt mit ihm Freundschaft jenseits der dunkelfarbigen 

Wolken. 

Er ist voll Dankbarkeit fur die ihm zuteil gewordene Gunst, kann 

sie aber noch nicht vergelten. 
Geruhrt beim Abschiede, seufzt er unwillkiirlich tief auf. 

41. Morgens spielt Tung-fang So (Giles, B. D. Xr. 2093) im violetten 

Schlammmeer. 

Abends tragt er die rotlichen V olken als Kleid. 

Mit einer Handbewegung bricht er die Jo-mu-Blume (des K’un-lun) 
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Und verdeckt damit den Glanz der im Westen sinkenden Sonne. 
Auf einer Wolke ruhend durchschifft er die acht aubersten Re- 

gionen. 

Sein wellies Gesicht ist schon tausend Jahre alt. 

Schwebend geht er ein in die grenzenlose Unendlichkeit. 

Seinen Kopf tief neigend bringt er am Throne des Allerhochsten 

eine Bitte vor. 

Ruft mich, um mit ihm den himmlischen T'ai-su-Palast zu durch- 

wandern. 

In einem Jadebecher prasentiert er mir Edelsieinsatt. 

Einmal genossen verlangert er das Leben um zehntausend Jahre. 
Wozu noch in die Heimat zuriickkehren? 

Fur immer will ich dem Winde in die Feme folgen, 

Und jenseits des Himmels mich, herumfliegend. ergotzen. 

Vgl. dazu Han Yu’s Gedicht ff{ ^ ij % $£ Cap. 7. S. 9. 

42. Es zogen kreisend zwei weifie Mo wen dahtn. 

Sie flogen singend Uber die Fluten des T’sang-Stromes. 

Es behagte ihnen, sich mit dem Manne der Meereskuste an- 

zufreunden. 

Konnten sie etwa sich dem Wolkenkranich anschlieBenr 
Schattenwerfend verbrachten sie die Nacht auf dem mondbeglanzten 

Sande. 

Dem Dufte der Vegetation folgend spielten sie sich auf der Insel 

des Friihlings. 

Mein Herz ist auch rein, wie gewaschen. 

Ich will die Weltordnung vergessen (Texts of Taoism I 320) und 

zusammen mit euch herumschweiten. 

Zum letzten Vers dieses mir sehr unklaren Gedichtes vgl. Bernhardi, 
Li T’aipo, S. 128, wo es hei&en muB: Wohlan denn, la (it uns zusammen 
die Weltordnung vergessen! 

43. Konig Mu von Chou (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1559) hatte Sehnsucht nach 

den fernen Weltgegenden, 
Der Han-Kaiser Wu trug die Wurde des Himmelssohnes (Chav. 

Mem. hist. II 209). 

In der Freude am Vergniigen kannten ihre Herzen keine Grenzen. 
Von ihrem wilden Mut zu sprechen ist uberflussig. 
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Am Westmeere wurde der Konigin-Mutter (Giles, B. D. Nr. 680) 

durch Mu-wang ein Fest gegeben. 
Im Nord-Palaste wurde die Fee Shang-yuan durch Han-wu-ti ein- 

geladen. 

Der Jaspis-See horte verklingende Lieder. 

Der Jade-Becher (der den Himmelstau aufi'angenden Genienhand, 
vgl. Chav., Mem. hist. Ill 471) ist am Ende doch nur leeres Gerede. 
Die wunderbaren Spuren sind langst schon vom Unkraut iiberwuchert, 
Es jammert allein noch die tausendjahrige Seele. 

Sehr unklar! Uber die Fee Shang-yuan (_£ % ^ J\.) vgl. Li T’ai- 
po’s gleichnamiges Gedicht Cap. 22 S. 14 recto. 

44. Grune Schlingpflanzen in rippigem Wachstum 
Umwinden die Zweige von Pinie und Zypresse. 

Die Vegetation findet einen Boden, auf den sie sich stiitzen kann, 
Und verlaGt ihn selbst in der kalten Jahreszeit nicht. 

Was kann sie (an der Kalte ihres Mannes) andern, die junge Frau, 
deren Schonheit einem herrlichen Pfirsich gleicht (Shihking IV 12), 
Unbeweglich singt sie seufzend das Lied vom Kohl und Senf 

(Shihking IV 55). 

Ihr weiGes Antlitz ist schdner als eine Blume. 

Das uppige Haar (Shihking IV 77) zeigt noch keine weiGen Faden. 
Aber ihres Mannes Gunst ist schon zu Ende. 

Was wird das arme Weib nun anfangen? 

45. Ein gewaltiger Sturmwind braust uber die entlegensten Regionen 

der Erde. 

Die ganze Natur zeigt ein Verdorren und Sterben. 

Treibende Wolken verdecken die sinkende Sonne. 

Riesige Wellen erschiittern das Ostmeer. 

Drache und Phonix sind den Netzen entkommen. 

In der Luft kreisend wissen sie noch nicht, wo sie sich nieder- 

lassen sollen. 

Das Land verlassend besteige ich mein weiGes Fohlen 

Und singe am oden Berge die Ode von den Bohnensprossen 

meines Gemusegartens (Shihking IV 300). 

Anspielung auf die Rebellion des An Lu-shan (Giles, B. D. Nr. n). 

46. Durch hundertvierzig Jahre hindurch 

Wie majestatisch war das Ansehen des Reiches! 
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Unbeachtet lag der Palast der funf Phonixe (Loyang?). 

Machtig stand Shensi da, das Land der drei Strome. 

Der Adel umgab den Hof wie Sterne und Mond. 

Gaste kamen in Menge wie W’olken und Rauch. 

Im Kaiserpalaste wurden Hahnenkampfe abgehalten. 

Neben der Jaspisterrasse wurde dem Ballspiel gehuldigt. 

Alle diese Festlichkeiten erschutterten die glanzende Sonne, 

Und der Larm schlug empor gegen das blaue Firmament. 

Die in hohen Stellungen waren, blieben es nur einen Augenblick, 
Einmal in Ungnade gefallen, wurden sie fur immer verworfen. 
Allein Vang Hsiung, der friihere Gardeoffizier (Giles, B. D. Nr. - 379 ) 
Verschlob seine Tiire und schrieb das T’ai-hsuan-ching. 

Das Gedicht soli 742 n. Chr. verfabt sein; daher konnen die 140 Jahre 
sich kaum auf die mit 618 beginnende T’ang-Dynastie beziehen, wie es der 
Kommentar haben will, dem iibrigens dieser Widerspruch aufgefallen ist. 
Wegen der Erwahnung Yang Hsiungs mochte man eher an die westliche 
Han-Dynastie denken. 

47. Die Pfirsichblatter offnen sich im ostlichen Garten. 

Lachelnd ruhmen sie sich der glanzenden Sonne. 

Plotzlich empfangen sie die Gunst des Friihlingswindes 
Und entfalten sich zu dieser ihrer natiirlichen Schonheit. 

Ist es nicht die Farbe eines lieblichen Madchens? 

Ich furchte nur, dab diese Bluten verganglich sind. 

Im Laufe der Zeit kommt die versengende Hitze heran. 

Da welken sie und sind bald verdorben. 

Wer kennt nicht die Pinie am sudlichen Berger 
Einsam steht sie und trauert allein. 

48. Kaiser Ch’in-shih-hwang stutzt sich auf sein kostbares Schwert. 
Sein majestatischer Zorn macht seine Autoritat gefurchtet. 

Auf der Suche nach dem Orte des Sonnenunterganges durch- 

forscht er den Western 
Er peitscht die Steine in einen Meeresdamm, um dariiber hin- 

wegzuschreiten. 

Er hebt Soldaten aus und erschopft dadurch die neun Provinzen. 
Er baut eine Brucke und richtet dabei unzahlige Menschenleben 

zugrunde. 
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L T nd alles nur uni das Lebenselixier der Genieninsel P’englai zu 

erlangen! 

Hat er etwa an den Ackerbau im Friihling gedacht (wie Shao-hao) ? 
Er hat seine Krafte erschopft (verschwendet), ohne Verdienstliches 

zu leisten. 

Nach tausend Jahren noch ist dies bitter beklagenswert. 

Vgl. dazu Wen Hsiian Cap. 16 Chiang Yen’s '|JJ Ijjft. 

49. Die Schone verlaht ihr siidliches Reich. 

Glanzend sind ihre an Seerosen erinnernden Reize. 

Ihre weifien Zahne zeigt sie durchaus nicht. 

Ihr duftendes Herz hat sie umsonst in Reinheit bewahrt. 

Fruher ein Madchen im Kaiserpalaste 

Wurde sie von alien wegen ihrer schwarzen Brauen beneidet. 

Sie kehrt zuriick nach ihrer Heimat, der Insel im tiefen, klaren 

Hsiang-flusse. 

(Der Dichter spielt hier an auf die beiden Tbchter des Kaisers Yao, 
die dort als Genien hausen.) 

Ganz verloren im Gesange — wozu sollte sie auch klagen ? 

Vgl. cfazu Ts’ao Chih’s Gedicht, Wen Hsiian Cap. 29 S. 16: 

Das Siidreich hat eine Schone, 

Ihre Reize erinnern an Pfirsich- und Pflaumenbliiten. 

Morgens wandert sie am nordlichen Ufer des Stromes, 

Abends schlaft sie auf einer Insel im Hsiang. 

Die rohen Zeiten denken wenig von einem rosa Gesicht. 

Wem sollte sie also (lachend) ihre weiben Zahne zeigen? 

In einem Augenblick sind die Jahre zur Neige. 

Auf Glanz und Schonheit kann man sich nicht lange verlassen. 

50. Im Reiche Sung, ostlich von der Wu-t’ai-Terrasse 

Fand ein Landmann den Yen-Stein (vgl. Petillon, S. 219). 

Er ruhmte ihn als eine Kostbarkeit der Erde. 

Und lachte iiber den Edelstein des Konigs von Chao (Petillon, 

S. 248). 

Letzteres Kleinod wurde durch Baden in Tinte nicht schwarz, 
durch Schleifen nicht dunn (Legge I 2 321), 
Der Yen-Stein aber zeigte keinen wahren Adel. 

Im Gewoge der Welt gibt es viele Verkehrtheiten. 

Weifi man etwa zu unterscheiden zwischen Jade und Alabaster? 
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51- Der Yin-Herrscher (Chou Hsin, Giles, B. D. Nr.414) siindigte gegen 
die Satzungen des Himmels (Shuking III 165). 
Konig Huai von Ch’u war auch schon verblendet (erganze: und 

Konig Hsiang, Giles, B. D. Nr. 503), 
Die Wundertiere I-yang frillten die Wildnis, 

Und der Kaiserpalast war reich an Disteln und Unkraut (Yer- 

leumdern, Li Sao, 35. Stanze) 
Pi Kan (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1645) machte Vorstellungen dem Tyrannen 
Chou Hsin und starb mit aufgeschlitzter Brust. 
Ch’u P’ing nahm seine Zuflucht im QuellfluB des Hsiang-Flusses 

(— Milo). 

Hat der Rachen des Tigers etwa Anziehungspunkte (daB man 

sich hineinbegibt) ? 

Ch’u P’ings Schwester Nu-hsu suchte umsonst ihn mit sanften 
Worten umzustimmen (Li Sao, 34. Stanze). 
P’eng Hsien (Giles? B. D. Nr. 1636) war lange vorher schon er- 

trunken (Li Sao, 20. Stanze). 

Mit wem hatte Ch’u P’ing seine Absicht besprechen konnen? 

52. Der Friihling laBt die Wasser in Eile dahinstromen. p 

Der Sommer beschleunigt die Entwicklung (das Werden und Yer- 

gehen) der Natur. 

Ich kann nicht ertragen den Pappus des Herbstes zu sehen, 

Wie er wirbelnd dahinfliegt, ohne bestimmtes Ziel. 

Sonne und Wind vernichten die Orchideen. 

Und der glitzernde Tau befeuchtet Malven und Bohnensprossen. 
Die Schone erwartet mich nicht (d. h. der Furst will nichts von 

mir wissen), 

Krauter und Baume erscheinen taglich welker und kahler. 

53. Welches Chaos zeigt sich in der Geschichte der kampfenden Staaten! 
Die kriegerischen Ereignisse sind verworren wie ziehende Wolken. 
Das Chao-Reich stiitzte sich auf die Kampflust zweier Tiger (Lin 

Hsiang-ju und Lien P’o, Giles B. D. Nr. 1254 und 1256, Petillon 

S. 121). 

Der Chin-Staat war unter den sechs hohen Wurdentragern ver- 

teilt (Chav., Mem. hist. IV 333). 
Illovale Minister suchten den Thron an sich zu reiCien. 

Koterien wurden gebildet, man scharte Anhanger um sich. 

Asia Major, Apr -Oct. 1824 34 
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So kam es, dab T’ien Ch’eng-tzu (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1915) 

Eines Morgens den Herrscher von Ch’i erschlug (Chav., Mem. hist. 

IV 86 und Texts of Taoism, I 282). 

54. Mit dem Schwerte an der Seite steige ich hinauf zur hohen Terrasse. 
Mein Auge schweift in die weite Fruhlingslandschaft. 

Grunes Gestrupp bedeckt die Hiigel (d. h. die hohen Stellungen 

sind von Unwiirdigen eingenommen). 
Herrliche Krauter verstecken sich im tiefen Tale. 

Der Phonix singt liber dem westlichen Meere. 

Er will sich niederlassen, findet aber keinen edlen Baum. 

Die Raben aber haben ihren Platz gefunden. 

Unter aromatischen Krautern sitzen Tausende von ihnen. 

Uber den entarteten Sitten von Chin ist die Sonne schon unter- 

gegangen. 

Am Ende des Weges angelangt, bin ich von Schmerz iiberwaltigt 

’ und weine. 

55. Auf der Gitarre des Ch'i-Reiches spielte man das Lied von Osten, 
Den Saiten des Chin-Reiches entlockte man die Melodie von Western 
Sehnsiichtige Wunsche kamen ini Gebardespiel zum Ausdruck. 
(Dies alles) erfullte den Menschen mit wilden Begierden. 

Jene Schonen (Musikerinnen) schmeichelten venvorfenen Mannern. 
Reize boten sich denen an, die sie suchten. 

Ein einziges Lacheln wurde einem glanzenden Edelstein gleich- 

gestellt. 

Die Wiederholung eines Liedes mit tausend Goldstiicken belohnt. 
Man schatzte Lust und lieB Pflicht unbeachtet. 

Wer kiimmerte sich um den Untergang von Sonne und Mond? 
Weibt du denn nichts vom Wanderer in der Purpurwolke, 

Der am Jaspis-Soller auf einer schmucklosen Gitarre spielt r 

Letztes Verspaar bezieht sich vielleicht auf Lao-tzu, der in einer Purpur- 
wolke nach Westen zog, vgl. Giles, B. D. Nr. 2490 und vorangehendes 
Gedicht Nr. 29. 

56. Der Wanderer im Lande Yiieh fand die helle Koralle 
Und brachte sie mit sich aus der sudlichen Entlegenheit. 

Sie leuchtete mit klarem Glanze wie der Mond liber dem Meere. 
Der Preis dieser Kostbarkeit zerriittet die Kaiserstadt. 
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Dem Fursten angeboten, wird sie an dessen Schwerte befestigt. 
Er, der dieses Kleinod besitzt, seufzt unwillkurlich tief auf. 

(Nur) das Auge des Fisches (vom reinsten Weifi) lachelt dem 

weiBen Kleinod entgegen, 
Das arme kleine Herz aber hat seine sorgenvollen Gedanken ver- 

mehrt. 


57. Die Vogehvelt wird von der Natur ausgestattet, 

Und Groh und Klein hat seine Lebensmoglichkeit. 

Und auch der Vogel Chou-chou, was ist sein Fehler? 

Er legt die sechs langen Schwanzfedern zusammen, ohne sie zu 
bewegen (und nimmt sie beim Trinken in den Schnabel??). 
Ich mochte mich an die Flugel aller Vogel hangen (wortlich : 

mit dem Munde festhalten). 

Und zusammen mit ihnen gegen den Fluang-ho fliegen. 

Ihr Vogel, die ihr flieget, sehet nicht auf mich! 

Ich seufze beim Gedanken an wohlbehaltene Riickkehr. — 


Sehr unklar! Auch die Stelle im Han-fei-tzu, Cap. 8 S. 1 verso, wo vom 
Vogel Chou-chou (wahrscheinlich Kuckuck) die Rede ist, ist mir unklar. 

58. Als ich die (Halb)insel des Wu-shan-Berges bereiste, 

Suchte ich nach Spuren des Altertums und stieg auf die Yang-terrasse. 
Vom Himmelsraume waren die farbigen Wolken verschwunden, 
Aus fernen Regionen der Erde wehte ein kiihler Wind. 

Die Elfen haben schon lange den Ort verlassen, 

Und Konig Hsiang, wie konnte er noch hier sein? 

Die wilden Begierden (vgl. Litaipo II 55) sind schlieblich alle 

verschwunden, 

Und nur Holzfaller und Hirten lassen ihre Klagen ertonen. 


Zu diesem Gedichte ist Sung Yii’s Kao-t’ang-fu, Wen Hsiian Cap. 19 
zu vergleichen. Der Wu-shan ist in K’uei-chou-fu, Wu-shan-hsien, Playfair 1 , 
Nr. 8176. 

59. Yangtzti (Giles, B. D. Nr. 2370) weinte bitterlich beim Anblick 

eines Scheideweges, 

Motzu (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1537) klagte jammerlich beim Anblick 

we ifier Seide. 
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Denn der Scheideweg laBt den Weg offen nach Suden eder Norden, 
Und die weifie Seide kann mit Leichtigkeit verschieden gefarbt 

werden (vgl. Forke, Lun Heng I 374). 
Alle Dinge zeigen sicherlich damit gleiches Verhalten. 

Das Leben des Menschen hat keine bestimmte Dauer (ist bald 

lang, bald kurz). 

T’ien Fen und Tou Ying (Giles, B. D. Nr. 1965) stritten mitein- 

ander um den Vorrang 
Und ihre Freunde wandten sich abwechselnd bald deni einen 

bald dem andern zu. 

Die Wege der Welt zeigen oft ein Drunter und Druber, 

Und auch die Freundschaft hat ihr Auf und Ab. 

Beim Humpen Wein, da sagt man bald ein kraftig’ Ja. 

Das arme kleine Herz ist aber am Ende wieder von Zweifel erfullt. 
Die fruheren Freunde Chang Erh und Ch’en Yii wurden zuletzt 

bittere Feinde. 

Hsiao Yu und Chu Po (Petillon S. 312) entfernten sich auch 

wieder voneinander so weit wie Sterne. 
Alle Yogel lassen sich auf blutenreichen Zweigen nieder, 

Und (nurr) der Fisch in Not verbleibt im ausgetrockneten Teiche. 
Ach uber die Freunde, die eines Genusses verlustig geworden! 
Geschaftig fragen sie, welchem neuen Weg sie folgen sollen. 



LIT’AIPO’S GEDICHTE 

III. BUCH 

(30 lyrische Gedichte) 

0BERSETZT 
Von E. v. ZACH 

1. Der Kummer ubcr die ivate Trennung 1 . 

Den Kummer uber die weite Trennung 

Hatten im Altertume die beiden (Kaisers)tochter O-hwang und 
Nu-ying (Chav. Mem. hist. 1 5J , II, 54 . Giles B. D. No. 1582, 

Pelillon pg. 43, Wen Hsuan C. 32 22 ) 
(Sie wandeln nun als Genien) im Suden des Tung-t’ing-Sees, am 
Ufer der vereinigten Flusse Hsiao und Hsiang (die beiden 
Frauen Shun's sturzten sich nach dessen Tode in die Fluten 

des Hsiang). 

Tausend Meilen tief wie das bodenlose Weltmeer (war ihrSchmerz). 
Wer wiirde den Schmerz dieser Trennung konnen leugnen? — 
Die Sonne scheint glanzlos, Wolken verdunkeln das Firmament. 
Der Riesenaffe weint im Nebel, Damonen schreien im Regen. 
Selbst wenn ich es wollte ( ist gleich $ 0 , vgl. Bernhardi & Zach. 

T’ao Yuan-ming, 1915 pg. 3 Note 1), wie konnte ich es andern? 
Ich furchte, daB der Himmel (W. H. C. i6 23 , hier der Himmels- 

sohn) mein loyales Herz nicht kennt. 
Der Donner grollt und will vor Zorn brullen. 


1 In diesem sehr unklaren Gedichte soil Lit’aipo semen Schmerz fiber die Macht- 
stellung des Ministers Lin Fu-kuo (Giles B. D. Nr. 1126) Oder jene des Li Lin-fu (B. D. 
Nr. 1170) zum Ausdruck gebracht haben. 
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Yao und Shun waren ihrer Aufgabe gewachsen und doch gaben 
sie den Thron an Yu (Lunyu, Legge I 2 350> Mengtzii H 2 , 6l ). 
Der Herrscher verliert seinen Minister — der Drachen wird zum 

Fisch. 

Die Macht ist in Handen des Ministers — die Ratte venvandelt 

sich in einen Tiger. 

Es heiht wohl auch, Yao sei durch Shun gefangen gesetzt worden, 
Shun sei in der Wildnis von Ts’ang-wu gestorben (Chav. I QI ). 
Die „Neun Zweifel“ bilden eine Bergkette, deren Hohen von- 
einander nicht unterschieden werden konnen (so ahnlich sind 

sie einander). 

Wo (in dieser Bergkette) ist das einsame Grab des Shun, der 
doppelte Pupillen hatte (Giles B. D. No. 1741, Chav. I 7I ), 

schlieblich zu finden ? 

Die Kaiserstochter (O-hwang und Nu-ying) weinen in den grunen 

(d. i. dunkien) Wolken. 

Sie folgen Wind und Wogen und kehren nicht mehr zuruck. 

Sie sind in Schmerz aufgelost und blicken aus der Feme nach 

den hohen Bergen von Ts’ang-wu. 
Wenn die Berge von Ts’ang-wu bersten und der Flufi Hsiang 

aufhort zu flieben, 

Dann erst werden die Tranenflecken auf dem Bambus ver- 

schwinden (Giles B. D. No. 1582). 

2. Vgl. Edkins, China Review, XVII 33 . 

3. Die SchwierigkeitcH des Weges nach dem Lande Shu (= Ssu-ch'uan). 
O iiber die furchtbaren Gefahren ! 

Gewaltig sind die Schwierigkeiten des Weges nach dem Lande Shu, 
Schwieriger als der Aufstieg zum blauen Himmel. 

Ts’an Ts'ung (Giles B.D. No. 1987) und Yu Fu (jene ersten 

Herrscher von Shu, Chav. II _ 2 ), 
In welch’ nebelhafter Feme liegt deren Reichsgrundung! 

Seitdem sind 48000 Jahre verflossen, 

Und ein Verkehr mit den Grenzlanden von Ch’in (China) war 

unmbglich. 

Der im Westen vorlagernde T’aiposhan-Berg bot nur den Vogeln 

einen Weg, 

Die die Spitzen des O-mei-shan quer uberfliegen konnten. 
(Endlich) barst die Erde, spalteten sich die Felsen und tapfere 
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Manner kamen dabei uni (die funf Riesen Wu-ting-li-shih, vgl. 
Rosthorn, Ausbreitung der chinesischen Macht, pg. 28 und 

Petillon pg. 223). 

Spater wurden die schwierigen Stellen (Himmelsleitern und Stein- 
brucken) miteinander zu einem Wege (deni beruhmten Chan-tao, 

Plankenweg) verbunden. 

Oben ist das hohe Wahrzeichen (die Felsenspitze), wo Hsi-ho 
mit den sechs Drachen ilires Sonnenwagens kehrt machte, 
Unten ist der Mahlstrom mit den tosenden Wogen und Wirbeln 

(\V. H. C. 8 2 ). 

Selbst der so hoch fliegende gelbe Kranich kann liier nicht hin- 

uberkommen. 

Und die sonst so gewandten AtTen, die iiber die Schlucht setzen 
wollen, wissen nicht, wie sie es anstellen mussen. 
Dann kommt der Ch'ing-ni-ling-Pafi mit seinen Serpentinen — 
Auf jede hundert Schritt neun Windungen und zu beiden Seiten 

hohe Felsen und tiefe Absturze. 
(Blickt man auf zum Himmel), so sind die Sternbilder Sen und 
Ching (Orion und Zwillinge) so nahe zum Greifen, dab einem 

der Atem stockt. 

Man prebt die Hand ans Herz, setzt sicli nieder und seufzt 

gewaltig. 

Ich frage Dich, wenn Du nach Westen wanderst, wann diirftest 

Du wohl zuruckkehren r 
Ich furchte, dab Du die schrecklichen Berge nicht wirst uber- 

klimmen konnen. 

Sieh doch nur die Vogel, die da rufen im alten Wald. 

Das Mannchen ist vorausgeflogen, das Weibchen folgt und kreist 

zwischen den Baumen. 
Und hore doch auf den Kuckuck, der in mondheller Nacht weint 

voll Kummer iiber die oden Berge. 
Ja, die Schwierigkeiten des Weges nach deni Lande Shu 
Sind grober als jene des Aufstiegs zum Himmel. 

Wenn die Menschen davon hbren, wird ihr bluhendes Ge- 

sicht welk. 
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Die in einer Reihe lagernden Bergspitzen sind vom Himmel kaum 

einen Fut weit entfernt. 
Morsche Fichten hangen mit der Krone nach unten iiber schroffe 

Felsen. 

Wasserfalle wetteifern miteinander in tosendem Larme. 

Das Geheul der an die Felsen schlagenden Wogen (W. H. C. 12 5I ) 
und die Lawinen erfullen tausend Schluchten mit Donner. 
Wie man sieht — Gefahren ringsum. 

Ach, Du Reisender nach fernen Gegenden, 

Warum bist Du auch hierher gekommen ? 

Die „Sch\vertturme“ genannten Berge erheben sich zu gewaltiger 

Hohe. 

Den zwischen ihnen liegenden Pah kann ein Mann schon ver- 

teidigen, 

Und Zehntausende werden vergebens versuchen, diese Sperre 

zu heben. 

Wenn es nicht Verwandte sind (W. H. C. 56 7 , denen die Ver- 
teidigung dieses Passes anvertraut wird, vgl. auch Chav. II 387), 
werden sie sich in Wolfe und Panther verwandeln. 

Morgens fliehst Du vor dem grausamen Tiger, 

Abends vor der Riesenschlange. 

Sie wetzen die Zahne und saugen das Blut, 

Sie toten die Menschen in Menge. 

Und obwohl man Chin-ch'eng (Playfair 1 No. 1074) eine lustige 

Stadt nennt, 

So ist es doch besser schnell nach Hause zuruckzukehren. 

Die Schwierigkeiten des Weges nach dem Lande Shu 
Sind grower als jene des Aufstiegs zum Himmel. 

Mit vorgeneigtem Kbrper (W. H.C. 29 12 ) sehe ich nach Westen 

und seufze gar lange. 

4. Das Lied vom Berge Liang-fu (W. H. C. 29 I2 , Forke, Bluten pg. 1 1, 
Chavannes, Le T’ai-chan pg. 168; ferner vgl. Chu-ko Liang's 
gleichnamiges Gedicht, z. B. in -£ I# & (■&) Cap. 1 pg. 15). 

Langgezogen singe ich das Lied vom Berge Liang-fu. 

Wann werde ich den Fruhling sehenr (d. h. wann werde ich vom 

Fiirsten anerkannt werden?) 
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Hast Du nicht gesehen, 

Den alten Schlachter von Chao-ko (Petillon pg. 41, Giles B.D. 

No. 1862) die Stadt Chi-chin verlassen? 
Mit 84 Jahren kam er an die Ufer des Weiflusses, um hier zu 

angeln. 

Schamte er sich etwa seiner weiben Haare, die ihm aus den 

klaren Fluten entgegenspiegelten ? 
Als er mit Wen-wang zusammentraf, begeisterte er sich fur die 

Regierungsangelegenheiten. 
Und warf weit und breit 3600 Angeln aus. 

Sein Wesen kam unmerklich mit dem des Wen-wang uberein. 
Als weiser Mann verwandelte er sich wie ein Tiger, (Legge, 
Iking 168 , 5 ) und von Dummheit war nichts zu bemerken. 
Und doch war er in seinen Mannesjahren ein ganz gewohnlicher 

Mensch. 


Hast Du nicht gesehen 

Li I-chi (Petillon pg. 297, Chav. II 300), den Trinkbruder von 
Kao Yang, der sich aus dem Grase erhob (d. h. aus niederen 

Verhaltnissen kam) 

Und der eine tiefe Verbeugung machte vor dem aus Kiangsu 
(ostlich vom T'ai-hang-Berge) stammenden Liu Pang (spaterem 
Kaiser Han-Kao-tsu, Giles B. D. No. 1334), den Mann mit der 

Adlernase ? 

Als er bei ihm eintrat, warf er sich nicht zu Boden und ent- 
wickelte vor ihm seine kuhnen Plane (Chav. II 345). 
Die beiden Madchen, die dem Liu Pang gerade die Fu£»e wuschen, 
horten damit auf, und Liu Pang kam angelaufen wie der Wind 

(Legge V 392 6 ). 

Im Osten unterwarf er (Liu Pang auf Rat des Li I-chi) die 

72 Stadte von Ch’i (Chav. II 388, 389) 
Und kommandierte uber Ch’u und Han, wie wenn sie wirbelnde 

Samenkronen waren. 

Wenn das dem verruckten, willensschwachen (verzagten) Li I-chi 

gelungen ist, 

Was kann erst ein tuchtiger Mann an der Spitze einer tapferen 

Schar leisten! 
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Ich wollte mich an den Schuppen des Drachen anhalten (und 
gen Himmel fahren), um den erlauchten Herrscher zu sehen. 
Doch der Donnergott lieb die Himmelstrommeln ertonen und 

machte einen schrecklichen Larm, 
Und neben dem Herrscher da spielten zahlreiche herrliche 
Madchen das Topfspiel (vgl. Liki Cap. 37). 
Dreimal lachte er gewaltig auf und da zuckten die Blitze nach 

alien Seiten. 

Plotzlich wurde es finster und es begann ein Gewittersturm ein- 

zusetzen. 

Die neun Tore der Himmelspforte kann ich nicht passieren. 

Mit der Stirne klopfe ich gegen die Versperrung, doch der 

Pfortner wird zornig. 

Die helle Sonne (d. h. der Furst) kennt nicht meine Tuchtigkeit 
(und halt mich fur einen anderen Mann aus Chi). 
Der Mann aus Chi (Petillon pg. 165) furchtete grundlos, dab der 
Himmel iiber ihn einsturzen werde (man glaubt, dab ich 
grundlos besorgt um das Reich bin, das gute und schlechte 

Minister hat). 

Das Ungeheuer Ya-yii wetzt seine Zahne und blickt gierig aus 

nach Menschenfleisch, 
Das fabelhafte Tier Tsou-yu vermeidet es, auch nur einen Gras- 

halm zu knicken. 

Mit der (linken) Hand greife ich nach dem fliegenden Affen, mit 
der rechten packe ich den gefieckten Tiger (W. H.C. I5 2 ). 
Zogernden Fubes am Rande des Abgrundes (Legge, Texts of 
Taoism II 53?) spreche ich noch nicht von Noten. 
Der Wissende kann sich zuriickhalten, der Dumme will fur einen 

Helden gehalten werden. 
Die Welt denkt von mir leicht wie von einer Eiderdune (weil 
ich mich zuriickhalte und nicht hervortrete). 
Die drei wackeren Manner (Kung-Sun, T’ien und Yeh-tzu) waren 
stark genug, um den Siidberg zu versetzen (Petillon pg. 177, 

Giles B.D. No. 2483). 

Der Minister von Qfi (Yen-tzu) totete sie mit Hilfe zweier Pfirsiche. 
Als Wu und Ch’u sich emporten ohne einen Feldherrn wie Chi 

Meng zu besitzen, 
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Da lachte Chou Ya-fu (Giles B.D. No. 426) ihrer vergeblichen 
Muhen (d. h. auch ich werde einmal wie Chi Meng von einem 
anderen Chou Ya-fu Anerkennung finden). 
Das Lied vom Berge Liang-fu 
Hat wirklich eine traurige Melodic. 

Chang Hwa’s (Giles B.D. No. 65 und 1089, Forke, Bluten pg. 46) 
beide Drachenschwerter waren magische Erscheinungen, die 
seinerzeit wieder zusammenkommen muBten. 
Zeitumstande (Legge, Iking 41 1 2 .) bringen Manner hervor wie 

T’ai-kung. 

Und solche Manner miissen, wenn die Regierung J^) in Gefahr 
ist (Legge, Iking 1633, Shuking III 6j „) ini Staatsdienst Ver- 

wendung finden. 

5. Bei Bernhardi (Mitteil. Semin. Orient. Sprachen, Berlin 1916, pg. 113), 

auch bei d'Hervey, Edkins, Forke, endlich bei Giles, History 
of Chinese literature pg. 155. Es muB naturlich heiBen: Der 
Raben nachtliches Gekrachz; das geht aus hervor: ein 
gruner Gazevorhang, diinn wie Rauch, trennt sie (Su Hui, 
Giles B. D. No. 1781) vom Gekrachze der Raben vor deni 

Fenster. 

6. Bei d'Hervey pg. 57, Forke pg. 144. 

7. Bei Forke pg. 124. 

8. Bei Bernhardi pg. 114, d'Hervey pg. 48. Zottoli V 626, Forke 

P&- J 35 - Rfc 3 i * st Ts’ao Chili, Prinz von Ch’en, Giles B. D. 
No. 1994; Bernhardi macht daraus Tsan-tschih, Konig von 
Ch’on; der erste Vers pg. 1 1 5 muB iibersetzt werden: Musik 
und Speisen brauchen nicht viel zu kosten ; im vorhergehenden 
Verse verbessere ^ statt jiff, welch’ letzterer Charakter ein 
Druckfehler der Ausgabe des Wang Ch'i (nicht Wang Ch’i-cho, 
Forke pg. X) ist: Ich will Euch ein Lied singen und bitte 
Euch mir zu lauschen. lg|, gleich, ohne Zaudern, muB man; 
vgl. auch pg. 129 (gegenuber dieser Herrlichkeit muB man 
ohne Zaudern trinken). ^ das Forke mit „Vater", Bernhardi 
mit „die Alten“ iibersetzt, kann hier nur „die hohe Halle u 
bedeuten ; die grammatische Konstruktion erhellt aus Zottoli : 
Domine non vides sublimi aula lucidum ad speculum deplo- 

rantes album crinem. 
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9. Bei d’Hervev pg. 51, Forke pg. 127. 

10. & 11. Das Lied vom fliegenden Drachen, 2 Gedichte. 

10. Der Beginn dieses Gedichtes ist bei Legge IV Prolegomena 
pg. 12 1 zu finden: diese Studie “on various measures of 
Chinese Poetry” ist durch grobe Fehler entstellt und man 
muB sich wundern, dab sich die Kritik damit noch nicht be- 
schaftigt hat; so spricht Legge von einem Dichter der 

niemals gelebt, und einem Ung Fhvan, der Weng Shou (|f $%) 
hieB; der Vers Litaipo’s JM. Ikf £tb die Vegetation errat 

(in Dir) den alten Bekannten (vgl. Tsochuan V 725 13 ) uber- 
setzt Legge : my inmost thoughts the trees seem to have 
read; den Vers Tufu’s ill M- ' c h bin ob der Zeiten 

Not geruhrt und meine Tranen benetzen die Blumen, uber- 
setzt Legge : Returning flowers constrain my gushing tears ; 
den Vers %% Jjtfj ^ |f, die frostelnde Krahe setzt sich und 
fliegt erschreckt wieder auf, ubersetzt Legge: Tree-perched 
cowers still the cold crow ; dies sind nur einige wenige Beispiele. 

Kaiser Hwang- ti gob seine DreifuBe am Ching-shan-Berge 

(Chav. I I32 , III 4 g 9 ). 

Er schmolz den Stein der Weisen 

Und aus dem Stein der Weisen wurde gelbes Gold. 

Dann bestieg der Kaiser einen Drachen und flog auf gegen den 

reinen Himmel. 

(Legge ubersetzt: When Hwangte cast the tripods on mount 
King, as he melted the vermilion. The vermilion became a 
dragon, and flew up to the abode of great purity). 

Die Wolken trauerten, das Meer verlor sich in Gedanken, die 

Menschen seufzten. 

Im Palaste die Haremsdamen, deren Gesichter Bliiten glichen, 

Bewegten wirbelnd ihre Hande und erhoben sich zu den Purpur- 

wolken. 

Vom Wind getragen schwebten sie dahin (W. H. C. 1913) und 
bestiegen den Phonixwagen (oder den kaiserlichen Wagen mit 
dem Glockenspiel, vgl. Liki, ed. Couvreur I pg. 734, 333). 

Sie bestiegen den Phonixwagen 

Und blieben im Gefolge des Kaisers Huangti (Giles B.D. No. 871, 

Chav. I 26 ), 
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Mit dem zusammen sie am dunkelblauen Firmament lustwandeln. 
Diese Freuden konnen nicht beschrieben werden. 

11. Das Wasser des Ting-hu-Sees (Chav. Ill 472) ist durchsichtig 

und ruhig. 

Als Hwangti von hier aus die Welt verlieb, hatte er Bogen und 

Schwert. 

Die Leute des Altertums iiberlieferten der Nachwelt, er habe sie 

bei ihnen zuriickgelassen. 
Die anmutigen Schonen des Harems, worunter so viele bluhende 

Gesichter, 

Bestiegen den Phonix, flogen durch die Wolken und kehrten 

auch nicht wieder zuriick. 
Auf dem Drachen reitend klomm Hwangti den Himmel empor 

und gelangte zur Himmelspforte. 
Er gelangte zur Himmelspforte und horte die himmlische Sprache. 
Seine Haremsdamen fullten zahllose Wagen, so zahllos wie 

Wolken und Wogen. 

Die Haremsdamen fullten die Wagen 

Und kamen in die hochsten Spharen zum violetten Kaiser, 

Und der violette Kaiser schenkte ihnen das Rezept der Medizin, 
welche der weiCie Hase des Mondes zubereiten mub. 
Durch deren Genub uberdauert man den Himmel und wird alter 

als Sonne, Alond und Sterne. 
Sie sehen nun (aus dem Himmel) herab auf den Jaspisteich und 

erblicken Hsi-wang-mu, 
Deren Augenbrauen — ein wirres Weifi ahnlich dem Herbstreif. 

12. Das himmlische Pferd (vgl. Chav. Ill pg. 237 und 620). 

Das himmlische Pferd kommt aus den Grotten von Tocharistan. 
Der Rucken zeigt Tigerflecken, die Knochen sind beflugelt wie 

jene des Drachens. 

Es wiehert gegen die dunklen Wolken, 

Es schuttelt die grime (d. h. dunkle) Mahne. 

Die herrliche Muskulatur, die ungewohnliche Ausdauer(W. H. C. I4 7 ) 
machen seinen Gang gerauschlos (W. H. C. 14 4 , i 8 6 ). 
Obwohl es den Kiin-lun emporklimmt, obwohl es bis zum aubersten 

Westen vordringt, 

Tun seine Beine auch nicht einen einzigen Fehltritt. 
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Bei Tagesanbruch (\V. H. C. I4 + ) durchzieht es Yen (im Norden), 
nachmittags wird es in Yueh (im Suden) gefuttert. 
Sein Lauf ist wunderbar, erinnert an den Blitz und die Bewegung 
seiner Beine ist kaum sichtbar (verschwimmt). 

Das himmlische Pferd schnaubt und eilt dahin wie ein fliegender 

Drache. 

Sein Auge glanzt wie der Planet Venus, seine Brust erinnert an 

zwei Enten. 

Sein Schwanz ist wie ein Meteor, sein Kopf wie ein Weinheber. 
Aus dem Maule bricht ein roter Glanz, sein Schweib tropft in 

roten Perlen. 

Es ubertriffc 1 die Drachen des Iking (\V. H. C. I 24 und Legge, 
Iking 213,2), die uber die Strafien des Himmels dahin galop- 

pieren (W.H.C. 37.). 

Das mit Gold besetzte Zaumzeug, das Vollmondsornament auf 
der Stirne (Legge, T. of T. 1 2;9 ) reflektieren die Kaiserstadt. 
Seine Lust zu laufen ist ungemessen, es durchwandert das ganze 

Reich (W.H.C. 143). 

Einen wei&en Edelstein grofi wie ein Berg, wer wagt ihn zu kaufen ? 
Es wendet den Kopf um und lacht uber. die violette Schwalbe 
(W.H.C. 30 22 ein edles Pferd, das hinter ihm zuriickbleibt) 
Und halt Euch alle nur fur sehr dumm. 

Das himmlische Pferd lauft dahin und denkt mit Liebe (Sehnsucht) 
der Wohnung seines Herrn (W. H. C. 28 , 7 ). 
In gestrecktem Galopp dahinsprengend schrickt es zusammen 
und baumt sich, die fliegende Wolke wird zu Falle gebracht, 
Die Beine, die zehntausend Meilen durchlaufen, konnen nicht 

mehr weiter. 

In der Feme sieht es die Pforten des Kaiserpalastes. 

Wenn es nicht einem Pferdekenner wie Han Feng-tzu begegnet, 
Wer wurde in ihm den Enkel des laufenden Sonnenstrahls vermuten ? 

WeiBe Wolken stehen am dunkelblauen Himmel, 

Berge (Legge, Iking 237,) erheben sich machtig in der Feme. 

1 Enter 'O’ |3* wird im P‘eiwenyunfu als erstes Zitat ein Vers von Po Chu-i ge- 
bracht, ttahrend obiges Vorkommen bei I.it’aipo vernachlassigt wird. 
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Der Salzwagen wird den steilen Abhang hinaufgezogen (Forke, 

Lun Heng i9ii,pg. 108), 
(Das Pferd) stiirzt und wird doch weiter gebraucht (Shih-chi 
C. 1 12), da man das Fallen der Nacht furchtet. 
Po Lao (Giles B. D. No. 1661. Legge T. of T. I 276) hat es einst 
gepflegt und jetzt wird es mitten am Wege zuriickgelassen. 
In seiner Jugend hat es alle seine Kraft hergegeben und jetzt 

verwirft man es. 

Es mochte T’ien Tzu-fang (W. H.C. 28 , B , Legge T. of T. I 151) 

treffen, 

Der es mitleidig behandeln wurde. 

Selbst wenn es das Riesenkorn (W. H.C. 35 „) des Kim-lun hatte, 
Konnte es doch seinen Hunger nicht stillen (W. H. C. 1 5 , 3 ). 

Der strenge Reif des 5. Monats hat die Zweige der Cassia zum 

Welken gebracht. 

Uber den Futtertrog gebeugt voll Groll uber die erlittene Unbill 

zieht es die Augenbrauen zusammen. 
Ich bitte Dich, lose es aus und schenke es Mu-wang (Giles B. D. 

No. 1559) 

Da kann es noch funkelnd im Sonnenlichte (W. H. C. 14 s) tanzen 
(W. H. C. 46 ro , Shihking IV I2r) ) am Jaspisteiche. 

13, 14, 15. Die Seine ierigkeit des einzuschlagenden lieges (3 Gedichte). 
13. Fur meinen goldenen Becher habe ich zehntausend Scheffel 

klaren Weines, 

In meinen Nephrit-Schiisseln habe ich Delikatessen von grobemWert. 
Ich lasse den Becher stehen, ich werfe die Ebstabchen zur Seite 

und kann nichts genieben. 
Ich ergreife mein Schwert, blicke herum und mein Herz schlagt 

wild (W. H. C. 295). 

Ich mochte uber den Huang-ho setzen, den Strom der eisigen 

Grenzlande (W. H. C. 14 9 ). 
Ich mochte denT’ai-hang-shan-Berg (in Honan, vgl. ShukingHI 130) 
besteigen, der ganz in Schnee gehullt ist. 
In Mube mochte ich die Angelschnur auswerfen am Ufer des 

grunen Baches, 

Und dann mochte ich wieder plotzlich ein Schiff besteigen und 
traume darauf an der Sonne voruber zu fahren. 
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Aber den richtigen Weg zu finden ist schwer, 

Den richtigen Weg zu finden ist schwer. 

Denn es gibt zu viele Seitenwege (die Wahl ist zu grofi). 

Wenn die Zeit gfinstig ist, um bei anhaltendem Winde die 

Wogen zu zerteilen, 

Dann hisse ich das Wolkensegel und fahre hinaus auf das blaue 

Meer. 

14. Die grofie Strafie ist wie der blaue Himmel (fur jeden offen). 

Ich allein bringe es nicht fiber mich sie zu betreten. 

Ich schame mich dem Beispiel der Kinder von Ch’ang-an zu 

folgen 

Und (an Festtagen) beim Hahnenkampf und Hundewettlauf 
(Shih-chi C. 101, auch Chav. IV 432) um Birnen und Kastanien 

zu spielen. 

Feng Huan (Petillon pg. 497) klopfte an sein Schwert, verfabte 
ein Lied und sang es mit klagender Stimme (Kuwenyuan- 

chien C8 I5 ). 

Tsou Yang (Petillon pg. 27, 243, W. H. C. 39) hielt es fur unrichtig 
vor den Turen der Fiirsten zu antichambrieren. 
Die Leute auf dem Marktplatz von Huai-yen (Playfair 1 No. 2393) 
lachten uber Han Hsin (Giles B. D. No. 617), (den sie fur einen 

Feigling hielten). 

Die Grobwfirdentrager der Han-Dynastie habten Chia I (Giles 

B.D. No. 321). 

Hast Du nicht gesehen, 

In alten Zeiten ehrte der Herrscher von Yen seinen Minister 
Kuo Wei (Chav. IV pg. 144) (um andere Weise ins Land zu 

locken), 

Und als Tsou Yen (Giles B.D. No. 2030) kam, fegte der Konig 
den Boden in Ehrerbietung vor ihm und war (fiir alle Weisen) 
von der grobten Herablassung und ohne Argwohn und Hinter- 

gedanken. 

Chi Hsin und Yo I (vgl. Chav. IV 145) waren von all’ dieser 

Gnade geruhrt, 

Erschopften ihre Krafte und taten ihr Bestes fur den Herrscher. 
Als aber Chao-wang tot war und Unkraut fippig fiber seine ge- 
bleichten Knochen wucherte (W. H. C. 16 24 ), 
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Wer fegte (Petillon pg. 298) dann noch die Goldterrasse. wo er 
Gold aufgehauft hatte fur die Weisen der Welt ? 
Den richtigen Weg zu finden, ist schwer, 

Besser man kehrt in die Heimat zuriick. 


15. Wer Ohren hat, wasche sie nicht wie einst Hsu Yu (Giles B.D. 

No. 797) im Wasser des Ying-Baches, 
Wer einen Mund hat, esse nicht die wilden Farnkrauter des 
Shan-yang-Berges, wie einst Po I und Shu Ch’i (Giles B. D. 

No. 1657). 

Sein Licht unter den Scheftel stellen inmitten des Chaos der 

Welt, ist vornehm, aber ruhmlos. 
Was nutzt die einsame GroBe, die bis an den durch die Wolken 

ziehenden Mond hinanreicht : 
Wenn ich die hervorragenden Manner des Altertums betrachte. 
So finde ich, daB alle, die nach vollbrachter verdienstlicher Tat 
sich nicht zuriickgezogen haben, eines unnatiirlichen Todes 

gestorben sind. 

Wu Yuan (Giles B.D. No. 2358) stiirzte sich in sein Schwert und 
seine Leiche wurde in den groBen Strom geworfen. 
Ch’u Yuan (Giles B.D. No. 503) stiirzte sich zum Schlusse vom 

Ufer des Hsiang-Flusses in die Fluten. 
Konnte ein so hervorragender Geist wie Lu Chi (Giles B. D. 

No. 1402) sich vor dem Henker retten ? 
Bei Li Ssii (Giles B.D. No. 1203) dauerte es lange. bis das Gluck 
ihn verlieB, und das Elend kam erst spat. 
Den Seufzer des Lu Chi (vor seiner Hinrichtung) : O konnte ich 
nur einmal noch horchen nach dem Schrei des Kranichs im 
Tale von Hua-t’ing, wer kann ihn (ohne Ruhrung) horen ? 
Wozu sollten wir noch die letzten Worte des Li Ssii erwahnen, 
der von seinem blauen Jagdfalken auBerhalb des Tores von 
Shang-ts’ai (Playfair 1 No. 6205) schwarmte. 
Hast Du nicht gehort 

Von Chang Han aus Kiangsu (Giles B. D. No. 54), der wirklich 

ein einsichtsvoller Mann war? 
Als im Lande Ch’i der Herbstwind zu wehen begann, erinnerte 

er sich der Speisen seiner Heimat 


Asia Major. Apr.- Oct. 1924 
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Und erklarte, zu Lebzeiten ziehe er einen Becher Weines (allem 

Nachruhme) vor. 

Was nutze ihm ein tausendjahriger Name nach seinem Tode? 

1 6. i naufh'orlick denke ich D finer. 

Unaufhorlich denke ich Deiner, 

Die Du in Ch’ang-an bist. 

Das Heimchen weint im Herbste auf der glanzenden Brunnen- 

balustrade. 

Leichter Reif macht mich frosteln (Shihking IV 143, 357) und 

die Matte erscheint kalt. 
Die vereinzelte Lampe gibt kein helles Licht und ich glaube, sie 

will ausgehen. 

Ich rolle den Vorhang auf, blicke gegen den Mond und bleibe 

tief aufseufzen. 

Das Madchen, das so schon ist wie eine Blume, befindet sich 
jenseits jener Wolkenenden. 

Oben spannt sich der hohe Himmel mit seinem dunklen Firmament, 
Unten rauschen die Wellen des kleinen Flusses. 

Der Himmel ist unendlich, der Weg ist weit, und die Seele 

klagt auf ihrer Wanderschaft. 
Die Seele, die im Traume in die Feme zieht, kann wegen der 
Schwierigkeit der Grenzberge nicht zur Geliebten gelangen. 
Unaufhorlich denke ich Deiner, 

Und diese Gedanken zerreiben mein Innerstes. 

17. Das Lied von Shang-liu-fien (Petillon pg. 257). 

Als ich nach Shang-Hu-t’ien kam, 

Da sah ich gar machtig emporragen den einsamen Grabhiigel, 
Worauf sich der Abscheu des Altertums vereinigte 
Und worauf nie wieder im Fruhling Gras mehr wuchs. 

Der klagende Wind kam von alien Seiten 

Und mein Innerstes war zerrissen von dem leisen Rauschen 

der weiben Trauerweiden. 
Ich frug, wem gehort dieses Stuck Grund, 

Wer liegt begraben in diesem Grabe des Gottesackers ? (Chav. 

Le T’ai-chan pg. 13.) 
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Ein alter Mann erzahlte mir folgendes: 

Er sagte, das ist Shang-liu-t’ien. 

Die unkraut-bewachsenen Erdschollen, der Hiigel in der Form 
einer Pferdemahne (Liki, ed. Couvreur I 179) sind heute schon 

eben geworden. 

Vor alters ist der jiingere Bruder gestorben und der altere wollte 

ihn nicht begraben. 

Da stellten fremde Leute (auf seinem Grabe) Trauerfahnen mit 

Inschriften auf (Liki I 200 ). 
Wenn ein Vogel stirbt, weinen die hundert ubrigen, 

Wenn ein Tier weglauft, scheuen hundert andere. 

Die Vogel des Huan-shan-Berges weinten bei der Trennung, 

Sie wollten von dannen ziehen, flogen aber wieder zuriick, weil 
sie sich voneinander nicht trennen konnten. 
Als sich die Bruder T’ien (Giles B. D. No. 1916) in Hast von- 
einander trennen wollten. 
Da spaltete der Himmel am hellen Tage den Judasbaum im Hole 
des Hauses (zur Warnung, Petillon pg. 120). 
Eine ahnliche Erscheinung zeigten die Baume Chiao-jang (W. H. 

C. 4 is)- 

Wenn die ostlichen Zweige venvelkten, standen die westlichen in Blute. 
Wenn die unbewuhte Natur solche Rucksichten zeigt, 

Warum haben dann die Sohne des Kaisers Kao Hsin gegenein- 
ander die himmlischen Waffen (Tsochuan V 573 r> 2 ) ergriffen ? 
Shu Ch’i, der Sohn des Prinzen von Ku-chu (Giles B. D. No. 1657) 
und Chi Cha (Giles B. D. No. 287) wollten den Thron nicht an- 
nehmen, um ihre alteren Bruder nicht zu schadigen, und wurden 

beriihmt — 

Hehre Vorbilder, die in unendlicher Entfernung uns leuchten, 
Wellen, die uns erreichen und durch ihre Reinheit beeinflussen. 
Das Lied von den feindlichen Brudern (das man sang nach dem 
Tode des Huai-nan-li-wang, Giles B. D. No. 832), 
Ich verstopfe mir die Ohren — ich kann es nicht horen. - — 

18. Bei d’Hervey pg. 20. 

19. Bei Forke, Bliiten pg. 137; Bernhardi’s Ubersetzung (Orient. Semi- 

nar, Berlin 1916 pg. 115) ist sicher keine Verbesserung. 
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^0 M plotzlich zieht der aus Osten kommende Fruhlingswind 

an mir (}§) voruber. 
^ % allmahlich bemerke ich immer mehr Bluten (die ge- 

fallen sind). 

^ ^ die Schonheiten des Freudenhauses (die Pfirsich- 

und Pflaumenbliiten) wie lange konnen sie dauern ? (Vgl. ^ jj;, 
Bernhardi pg. 121 und 135: blaue Soller!) 
Der Schluh dieses Gedichtes lautet: Erhebe Dich zum Tanz! 

Die Sonne sinkt im Westen, 
Wenn man sich in seinen 
Mannesjahren nicht austobt, 
Was nutzt es danach im Alter 
zu seufzen ? 


20. Bei Forke a. a. O. pg. 137 

* 9 das dem Gedichte des Wang Seng-ju (vgl. 

Yii-t’ai, C. 6 g ) entnommen ist, durfte bedeuten: In ihrer jugend- 
lichen Verlegenheit (errotet sie gerade). 


21. Ich blcibe die Xacht auf und summe vor nnck hin. — 

Die Winternacht ist kalt und erscheint mir gar lange. 

In Gedanken verloren sitze ich lange in der nordlichen Halle. 
Brunnen und Quelle sind mit Eis geschlossen und der Mond dringt 

in das Frauengemach. 
Die goldene Wandlampe, mit ihrem erstarrten Ole, bescheim (mich) 

die kummervoll Weinende. 

Die goldene Wandlampe verloscht, 

Das Schluchzen wird um so starker. 

Ich verberge meine Tranen 
Und horche nach Deinen Liedern. 

Die Lieder haben Tone, 

Und ich habe Gefuhle. 

Gefuhle und Tone harmonieren, 

Und beide zeigen keinen Mibklang. 

Es sind nicht Worte, die mir zum BewuBtsein kommen, 

Deine tausend Lieder lassen den Staub auffliegen von den Balken 

(W. H. C. 30 16 ). 
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22. Das Lied von der Steppen-Oriole. 

Wenn Du wanderst, folge dann nicht dem Konigsfischer von Yen- 

chou (Playfair 1 , No. 1332). 
Wenn Du Dich niederlassest, tue es nicht in der Nahe der Schwalbe 

des Palastes von Wu. 
Wenn im Wu-Palaste Feuer ausbricht, wird Dein Nest vernichtet. 
Wenn Du dem Konigsfischer folgst, fallst Du in Schlingen und 

Netze. 

Einsam bleibe mit Deinen beiden Flugeln unter den Krautern des 

Feldes sitzen. 

Selbst wenn der Falke oder Hiihnergeier erscheint, was kann dir 

geschehen : 

23. Gitarre 7 i-Lied. 

Wenn Du den Himmel erklimmen willst, besteige nicht den (Riicken 

des) Drachen. 

Wenn Du in die Berge gehen willst, reite nicht auf dem Tiger. 
DaB bei einer Freundschaft zwischen Hoch und Niedrig die 

Herzen unverandert treu blieben, 
1 st nur bei Yen-ling (Petillon pg. 214 und 321) und Kaiser 
Kwang-wu-ti (Giles B. D. No. 1305) der Fall gewesen. 
Chou Kung (Giles B. D. No. 418) wird als groBer Weiser ge- 

priesen ; 

Zeigte er aber etwa Gnade gegen Kuan Shu und Ts’ai Shu (Giles 

B. D. No. 1008 und 1980, Chav. IV 93) r 
Selbst jener eine Scheffel Hirse, der in einem Liede aus der Zeit 
der Han-Dynastie erwahnt wird (vgl. Gedicht No. 17) 
Wurde fur Huai-nan Li-wang nicht gestampft (d. h. er wurde 
durch seinen Bruder Han-wen-ti so schlecht behandelt, daB er 
in der Verbannung am Hungerstreik starb, vgl. Giles B. D. No. 832). 
Die Bruder betrachten einander wie Leute auf der StraBe. 

Wie konnte mein Herz diesen Vorbildern folgen ? 

Zwischen anderen Menschen und unserem kleinen Herz 
Liegen viele Tausende Schichten wie von Bergen und von Meeren. 
Es ist leicht zu sagen, vertraue Dich Deinen Freunden an. 

Steht man vor ihnen, verhalt man sich zweifelnd wie den neun 
ahnlichen Bergspitzen gegenuber (vgl. Gedicht No. 1). 
Viele Bliiten mussen zeitig fallen. 
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Pfirsich- und Pflaumenbaum kann mit der Fichte nicht verglichen 

werden. 

Die beiden Freunde Kuan Chung und Pao Shu-ya (Giles B. D. 

No. 1006 und 1623, Petillon pg. 295) sind schon lange tot, 
Wer wird ihren Spuren nachahmend folgen? 

24. Morgenflug des Fasans. 

Im dritten Monat, wenn die Ackerfurchen des Weizenfeldes grim 
zu werden beginnen (Legge, Shihking IV 92, 423), 
Fliegt der weiBe Fasan morgens aus mit seinen beiden Weibchen 

(W.H.C. 34* 9 ..)- 

Sein Brokatkleid und seine Seidenflugel (W. H. C. 9i 0 ), wie herr- 

lich jung sehen sie aus (W. H. C. I2 7 ). 
Der Reisig sammelnde Hirte wird durch den Anblick getroffen 

und klagt. 

Das Friihlingswetter beriihrt so angenehm, 

Die helle Sonne scheint so warm. 

Und wahrend der Fasan sein Futter aufpickt und aus der Quelle 

trinkt, wachst seine Kampflust. 
Die rivalisierenden Mannchen kampfen bis zum Tode, bis ihr 

herrlicher Hals gebrochen herabhangt. 
(Der Hirte) spielt das Lied „Chih-tzu-pan“ (vgl. Lit’aipo IV 15 — 
das Lied vom Fasan und seinesgleichen, dem hochstehenden 
Gelehrten) und seine Musik iibersturzt sich. 
Sein Herz erliegt dem guten Wein, wovon er eine groBe Nephrit- 

schale leert. 

„Die morsche Weide, die morsche Weide (Legge, Iking 117^, 

sie bringt SchoBlinge hervor. 
Ich allein bin siebzig Jahre alt und sitze noch allein." 

Die Saiten zupfend gibt er seinen Unlustgefuhlen Ausdruck. 
Noch ist sein Lied nicht zu Ende, da schlieBt er die Augen und 
stirbt (kehrt zum gelben Schlamme zuriick). 

25. Die Melodie ,-Flug in die Wolken“. 

Im Westen, im Reiche des Shao-hao (W. H. C. 15.), da geht die 

helle Sonne unter. 

Der Alte aus Sogdiana, der Sohn von Turkestan, der kommt aus 
(dem naheren Westen) dem Lande, wo der Mond untergeht. 

(W. H. C. 9.) 
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Ehrfurchtgebietend ist sein Auftreten, 

Feingeschnitten (W. H. C. 8 I3 ) sein AuBeres. 

Aus seinen Augen bricht ein griinlicher Glanz, 

Sein Schlafenhaar ist goldblond und gekrauselt. 

Seine Augenwimpern sind lange und verdecken das Auge. 

Seine Nase biegt sich in kiihnem Schwung iiber die Lippe. 

Wer sein merkwiirdiges AuBeres (\V. H. C. 17 I2 ) nicht gesehen hat, 
Der kennt nicht den Geist der Natur (den Schopfer unendlicher 

Variationen). 

Die gottliche Yernunft ist YVen-k’ang’s (jenes Alten aus Sogdiana) 

erhabener Vater, 

Die Urkraft ist Wen-k’ang’s alter Verwandter. 

Er hat noch dem P’an Ku (Giles B. D. No. 1607) spielend den 

Scheitel beruhrt. 

Er hat die Hand an den Wagen gelegt und so das Himmelsrad 

(W. H. C. 1 2 3 ) in Schwung gebracht. 
Man sagt, er habe gesehen, wie Sonne und Mond gerade ge- 

schaffen, 

Und beide durch Schmelzen aus Feuer und Wasser entstanden. 
Die Sonnenkrahe war aus dem Tale noch nicht zum Vorschein 

gekommen, 

Der Mondhase versteckte noch zur Halfte seinen Leib. 

Nii-wa (Giles B. D. No. 1578) spielte mit gelber Erde 
Und formte die dummen Menschen dieser Welt, 

Verteilte sie in alien Himmelsgegenden 
In feinem Regen wie Sand und Staub, 

Die Menschen, die unaufhorlich geboren werden und sterben. 
Wer begreift nicht, daB dieser Alte aus Turkestan ein wirklicher 

Unsterblicher ist, 

Der im Westmeere den Jo-mu-Baum, 

Im Ostmeere den Fusang-Baum gepflanzt hat. 

Wieviel Zeit ist wohl verstrichen, seit er jene Gegenden verlassen ? 
Denn Zweige und Blatter (jener Baume) sind tausend Meilen lang 

gewachsen. 

Das Mittelreich hat sieben weise Kaiser (aus der T’ang-Dynastie) 
gehabt (die Kaiserin Wu-hou ist hier mitgezahlt) 
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Und stiirzt nun auf halbem Wege in das groBe Chaos (durch die 

Revolution des An Lu-shan). 
Kaiser Su-tsung besteigt den Thron von Gottes Gnaden. 

Wie ein Drachen fliegt er zuriick in die wiedereroberte Residenz 

Hsien-yang (= Ch’ang-an). 
Die Rebellen machen nach dem Tode An Lu-shan’s dessen Sohn 

An Ch’ing-hsu zu ihrem Herrscher. 
Ein Kwang-wu-ti (der Glanz der spateren Han-Dynastie, Giles 
B. D. No. 1305) erhebt sich (W. H. C. 3 8 ) aus dem weiBen 
Wasser bei Tsao-yang (Playfair 1 No. 7409). 
Der kaiserliche Zorn setzt die ganze Welt in donnernde Be- 

wegung, 

Riesige Wellen sturmen dahin (und fegen die Rebellen hinweg). 
(Kaiser Sutsung) setzt den FuB auf den kaiserlichen Thron, 

Und alle Passe des Reiches offnen sich weit (der Friede ist 

wiederherges'.ellt). 


Der Alte aus Sogdiana ist durch die kaiserliche Tugend geriihrt, 
Aus Osten (?) bringt er wunderbare Schauspieler (W. H. C. 2 25 ). 
Die funffarbigen Lowen sind seine Hunde, die neun Sorten von 

Phonixen seine Huhner. 
Singend und tanzend fliegen sie nach der kaiserlichen Residenz. 
Wie fallender Regen (Tufu, ed. Chang Chin C. 2 pg. 36), in 
Wendungen und Drehungen (W. H. C. 17 is) gehen sie Reihen 
bildend nach vorwarts und wieder zuriick. 
Sie konnen sogdianische Lieder singen, 

Sie prasentieren chinesischen Wein, 

Sie knien auf beiden Knien, 

Sie stutzen sich auf beide Ellbogen. 

Sie streuen Blumen aus — mit den gegen Himmel erhobenen 

Handen, 

Sie gruBen das Drachenantlitz des Kaisers. 

Sie wiinschen ihm langes Leben. 

Mag das Sternbild des GroBen Baren sich kriimmen, 

Mag der Ch'ung-nan-chan (bei Ch’ang-an) sich spalten, 

Der Himmelssohn wird 9x9 d. i. 8 10 000 Jahre alt werden 
Und ewig aus dem Becher des langen Lebens trinken. 
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26. llorte fiir die Melodie ,,Die zaeifie Turteltaubd ‘ (gesungen von 

den Tanzern mit dem Staubwedel in der Cis-dur (?) -Tonart, 

vgl. Chavannes III 636). 

Schlaget die tonenden Glocken, 

Riihret die hellklingenden Trommeln, 

Singet das Lied „die weiBe Turteltaube" 

Zeiget Eure Tanze mit dem Staubwedel. — 

Das WeiB der weiBen Turteltaube, wem kommt es nahe (womit 

kann es verglichen werden) ? 
Das Riickenkleid wie Reif, die Brustbedeckung wie Schnee, wirk- 
lich, das kann man eine unschatzbare Seltenheit nennen. 
Sie ernahrt ihre sieben Jungen (Shihking IV 222) und kann dabei 

gerecht verteilen. 

Sie friBt langsam, ohne hastig Wurgen, 

Sie ist von Natur aus sanft und gelehrig. 

Sie laBt (durch ihren Ruf) die Arbeit auf dem Felde beginnen. 
Sie ruft den Friihling herbei. 

Der Himmelssohn laBt Jade-Stabe schnitzen, 

Worauf das Bild der Turteltaube eingegraben ist und womit er 

Greise beschenkt. 

Das WeiB des weiBen Reihers ist kein wirklich reines WeiB. 
AuBerlich ist seine Farbe rein, aber sein Herz kennt keine Gute. 
Es fehlen ihm die fiinf Tugenden (Petillon pg. 130). 

Er kann auch die Morgenrote nicht verkiinden (Petillon pg. 226) 
Und warum friBt er auch den Fisch (mit den purpurnen Schuppen), 

der sich unter dem Schilfe verbirgt ? 
Falke, Gabelweihe, Geier und Fischadler sind raubgierig und 

lieben zu toten. 

Der Phonix, obwohl ein grober Weiser, 

Will nicht als Ratgeber (?) betrachtet werden. 

27. Das Lied vow Sonnenauf- und Untergang. 

Die Sonne steigt auf aus der dstlichen Bucht, 

Wie wenn sie aus dem Boden hervorkame, 

Zieht iiber den Himmel und sinkt wieder hinab in das (westliche) 

Meer. 

Wo durfte wohl der Ruheplatz der sechs Drachen sein (die den 

Sonnenwagen ziehen) ? 
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Vom Anfange an bis ans Ende kennt sie keine Rast. 

Nur wer mit gottlicher Kraft ausgeriistet, 

Konnte mit ihr so lange auf- und niedersteigen. 

Das Gras bedankt sich nicht beim Fruhlingswind fur das Bluhen, 
Der Baum grollt nicht dem Herbstwetter wegen des Welkens. 
Wer schwingt wohl die Peitsche, um die vier Jahreszeiten in Gang 

zu erhalten ? 

Das Werden und Vergehen der ganzen Natur ist ganzlich spontan 

(geht von selbst vor sich). 
O Hsi Ho, o Hsi Ho! (Giles B. D. No. 676) 

Ist es nicht wie wenn Du steigst und sinkst iiber Wogen wilder 

Begierden ? 

Durch welche Tugend ist es dem Herzog von Lu-yang (bei 
seinern Kampfe mit Han) gelungen, den Speer schwingend die 
Sonne zum Stehen zu bringenr (Vgl. Forke, Lun-heng Is9, 

II und W. H. C. 2i >s .) 
Die Heuchler aber, die den rechten Weg verlassen und dem 
Himmel zuwider handeln (Legge, Shuking III 179), deren sind 

viele. 

Ich mochte alles zwischen Himmel und Erde zusammenfassen 

(W. H. C. 51,; Chav. II 225) 
Und entschlossen (Legge ID 231) mit dem Chaos (T. of T. I 
302) vereinigen (gleichmachen, Legge 1 1 160). 

28. In Zentralasien gibt es keine Menschen mehr (das Land der Bar- 

baren ist ansgestorben). — 
Ein scharfer Wintersturm bringt Rauhreif, so dab selbst die 

Meeresvegetation verwelkt. 
Sehne und Holz des Bogens erstarken in der Kalte (Chouli, ed. 

Biot II 587), das Pferd aus dem Westen baumt sich. 
Die Zahl der Streiter der Han-Dynastie betragt 300 OOO Mann. 
Ihr General und Fuhrer ist Ho Ch'u-ping (Giles B. D. No. 645, 

Petillon pg. 158). 

Die weib gefiederten (W. H. C. 8 IO ) Pfeile, die Sternschnuppen 
verglichen werden konnen, hat er an der Hiifte befestigt. 
Und aus der Scheide seines Schwertes bricht Blutenglanz (?) hervor. 
Die kaiserlichen Truppen (W. H. C. g 6 ) steigen in funkelndem 

Schnee den Yu-men-kuan-PaB hinab. 
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Die Pfeile der Feinde fallen so dicht wie Sand und durchdringen 

die Metallpanzer. 

Aber die Schlachtordnungen der Chinesen bringen sie vollstandig 

zum Weichen. 

Die Venus dringt in den Mond (verursacht eine Finsternis, Chav. 

Ill 388), der Feind kann vernichtet werden. 
Der Feind kann vernichtet werden. 

Das Sternbild Mao (der Barbaren: die Plejaden [Chav. Ill 35 t]) 

erlischt. 

Wir treten auf den Leibern der Barbaren herum, 

Wir waten in deren Blut, 

Wir hangen sie am blauen Himmel auf, 

Wir verscharren sie bei der grohen Mauer („der violetten Schranke“). 
In Zentralasien gibt es keine Menschen mehr 
Und chinesische Kultur triumphiert! 

(Hier folgen noch drei Verse, die der Ansicht Su Tung-po’s 
zufolge bestimmt nicht von Lit’aipo sind ; sie sind eine Para- 
phrase des -ft. JS Hlfc des Han-kao-tsu (vgl. -jfj f# ("fr) 

Cap. 1 pg. 7) ; sie lauten : 

Moge Dein Leben, O Kaiser, 3000 Winter noch wahren. 

Ich besinge nur den sturmischen Aufschwung (Deiner Regierung), 
wobei tapfere Manner wie fliegende Wolken sich erhoben haben. 
Wie konnte man diese tapferen Manner gebrauchen, um das in 
den vier Weltgegenden Erworbene zu bewahren). 

Das Lied, vom Nordwbid. 

Der Drache mit der Fackel (um die ewige Nacht zu erleuchten), 

thront am Han-men-Berge des Nordpols. 
Licht erglanzt wie zur Zeit der Morgendammerung. 

Sonne und Mond scheinen, warum erreichen ihre Strahlen diese 

Gegenden nicht? 

Nur der Nordwind braust brullend den Himmel entlang. 

In den Bergen von Yen, da sind die Schneeflocken so grob wie 

Matten. 

Diese werden vom Winde auf der Hsuan-yuan-Terrasse (der 

Hsi-wang-mu) zu Falle gebracht. 
In Yu-chou da sitzt gedankenvoll die Gattin im letzten Monat 

des Jahres, 
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Sie singt und lacht nicht mehr, ihre Augenbrauen sind zu- 

s ammengezogen. 

Sie lehnt am Tore, blickt nach den Voriibergehenden und denkt 

ihres Mannes. 

Die Kalte und Not jenseits der groBen Mauer ist wirklich zu 

beklagen. 

Beim Abschied ergriff ihr Mann sein Schwert, um der bedrohten 

Grenze zu Hilfe zu ziehen, 
Und lieB zuruck diesen metailenen Pfeilkocher mit den Tigerfell- 

streifen. 

Darin befanden sich zwei weiBgefiederte Pfeile. 

Spinnen haben dariiber ihre Netze gesponnen, und Staub hat 

sich angesetzt. 

Die Pfeile sind hier zvvecklos zuriickgeblieben und er ist im 

Kampfe gefallen. 

Er ist nicht mehr zuruckgekehrt. 

Sie brachte es nicht fiber sich, diese Gegenstande zu sehen. 

Sie verbrannte sie und sie sind zu Asche geworden. 

Einen Dammbruch des Huangho kann man mit Erde verstopfen, 
Doch wenn der Nordwind Schnee bringt, dann kann leider nichts 

ihn aufhalten. 


30. Bei d'Hervey pg. 3, Forke, Bliiten pg. 125. 



GRABSCHRIFT FUR DEN TRINKER UND DICHTER 

im n ft ^ m u m 

Ich gebe in den nachfolgenden Zeilen eine Ubersetzung der 
unter obiger Uberschrift in dem Werke: Po-Hsiang-shan-shih-chi [ 

§ iXj llf |j| ] enthaltenen Lebensskizze des Dichters. Zur Ubersetzung 
und zu den beigefugten Bemerkungen ist auch die in meiner Schrift : 
„Aus den Gedichten Po Chii-i's“, Peking 1908, enthaltene Biographie 
des Dichters heranzuziehen. 


L. W o i t s c h. 
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Er hieB mit dem Familiennamen Po [ 6 ]. mit dem Beinamen 
Chu-i [% H,], mit dem Rufnamen Lo-t'ien [*g AJ- Er stammt von 
seinen Vorfahren her aus T'ai-yuan 1 [ ■& JPRJ- Nach dem Wu-an- 
chiin [S£ Qg U ] Ch’i [j^g] im Reiche Ch’in [|g] kommt als Urur- 
groBvater der Shang-i-feng-yu 2 * 4 5 * [ ^ ^ ||j]] Chih-shan [jg §§ J. 

Sein UrgroBvater war der Chien-hsiao-tu-kuan-lang-chung [fj« 

’E' If) *4* ] Wen. [ 7m ]• Sein GroBvater war der Shih-yu-shih ^ 

I® j£J Huang [ItJ, welcher Ling* [ft] von Kung-hsien [§g ] in 

Honan-fu [fpf ]fj ] war. Sein Yater war der Ch’ao-feng-ta-fuS [^jjj 
A A] Chi-keng [§£ J Iff], welcher Pieh-chia 0 [Jjij j in Hsiang- 
chou 7 [j§ -)+l J und Shao-ching 8 9 \>\? 0] im Ta-li-szu war. 

Dieser erhielt die posthumen Titel Hsing-pu-shang-shu® [fpj ^ ^ ] 

und Yu-p’u-she 10 [*f * mi- Seine Gattin war eine geborene Chen 


1 T’ai-yuan-fu in Shansi. 

2 In eineni Hofamte, ahnlich dem I-k'u [* «]• 

i Shih-yii [ ffp ] the literary designation of Yii-shth [ J Censor (Giles). 

4 District-Magistrate (Giles). 

5 Wohl ein Ehrentitel wie Ch’ao-i-ta-fu [ ^3 Mi A A ]• 

0 The epistolary title of an assistant sub-prefect and of a first-class Assistant-De- 
partment-Magistrate (Giles). 

7 In Hupeh. 

* Sub- Director [ J j? jJ|P ] of the Grand Court of Revison [ A §? ■pjjjr ] (Giles). 

9 Shang-shu [ fp) | : President of a Board (Giles), 
i" Tso-p’u-she [ ff| m ] Senior Lord High Chamberlain (Giles). 

Yu-p’u-she [ /jpf fH JJ]s Intendant des equipages imperiaux (Couvreur). 
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f ] mit dem Pradikate (Chim-ming) Ying-ch'uan-chun 1 im jh m 
Po’s Gattin war eine geborene Yang | \ mit dem Pradikate (Chun- 

ming) Hung-nung 2 j&]. Sein alterer Bruder war Yu- wen |£Jj 
'%], welcher in Fu-liang-hsierD [ffi ffj Chu-po< [ £jg] war. Sein 
jiingerer Bruder war Hsing-chien [ ff ], welcher Huang-shang-shu- 
shan-pu-lang-chung 3 4 5 [j|. # H §{S Jj|j 4*] war. Eine Tochter gab 

er einem Chien-ch ! a-yii-shih [ j§: ^ f$l ] namens T’an Hung-mu 
[ fjlj 5i. SI] zur Frau. Von seinen drei Neffen hiefi der alteste Wei-tao 
it]- Er war Ch’eng 6 7 [?E] in Ch'ao-hsien [|| JEg] in Lu-chou-fu? 
[® 4*1 ]- Der zweite Neffe war Ching-hui [ ^ JbJ], welcher in 

Tzu-chou 8 9 10 [ytfl #| j Szu-ping-t’san-chun 9 [ g] %£ M] war. Der dritte 
Neffe Hui-chih [0{f £ ] war Chin-shih [if| i]. Lo-t’ ien hatte keine 
Sohne. Er nahm daher eines Bruders Enkel A-hsin IM ff] als Nach- 
kommen an. Lo-t'ien liebte in seiner Jugend das Studium, erwachsen 
wandte er sich der Literatur zu. Er wurde Chin-shih m ±l wobei 
er bei den drei Examen mit seinen Aufsatzen als erster herauskam. 
Er war zuerst Hsiao-shu-lang‘° [$£ # Jjj)], zuletzt Shao-fu 11 [>> {*£], 
worauf er resignierte. Dazwischen war er zwanzigmal auf einem Be- 
amtenposten, vierzig Jahre hindurch bezog er Gehalt. Seine Erscheinung 
war die eines Gelehrten und er hielt auf sein Auberes. Er war der 
Lehre Sakyamuni's zugeneigt, um sein Herz zu lautern. In seiner 
Mubezeit besang er die Natur, spielte er auf der Laute und trank er 
zu seinem Vergnugen. In seinem Leben verfabte er eine Sammlung 


1 Ying [^p ] name of a Prefecture in Anhui, anciently known als Ying-ch’uan (Giles). 

2 [56 & it]: m i s- jh m m ■ & & n w fr> 

« 4 - 


3 In Jao chou [ if 4*1 1 (Kiangsi). 

4 Chu-po: An Archivist of the Imperial Supervisorate of Instruction jfl ijf jjSf. 
Also a Deputy Assistant Magistrate (Giles). 

5 Stan-pu [ Hi J the Imperial Banqueting Court (Giles). In dem dem eingangs 
bezeichneten Werke beigegebeDen Stammbaume wird er als Chu-k'6-lang-chung [ rjr ^ 
K4*] bezeichnet. 

6 Assistant District Magistrate (Giles). 


7 Der chinesische Text hat unrichtig statt )jS. Lii-chou-fu in Anhui. 

8 In Shantung. 

9 Tsan-chun: an adjutant; epistolary designation of a Commissionary of records 
in a provincial yamen (Giles). 


10 Cf. ^ J[[) secretaire de l’empereur (CouvreurJ. 

11 Great officers under the Chou dynasty (Giles). 
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von Aufsatzen in 70 Kapiteln [ ] und 3720 Abschnitten [ ], welche 

im Volke verbreitet war. Uberdies verfabte er das Shih-lei-chi-yao 
H] in 30 Abteilungen [§5] und 1130 Eingangen [P^]. Die 
Leute von damals kannten es als Po-shih-liu-tieh [ f=j jF 7^ [jl^ ] und 
es war allgemein verbreitet. Alles was er im Leben gedacht, was er 
ersehnt, was er erlangt, was er betrauert, wohin er gekommen, was 
ihm nahe gegangen, was ihm gut ausgegangen, war darin detailliert 
enthalten. Schlagt man ein Kapitel auf, so ist man unterrichtet, wes- 
halb man sich nicht mit (anderen) Buchern zu versehen braucht. Am 
20. Tage des 1. Monats des 6. Jahres Ta-li wurde er in dem 

in Cheng-chou [ « m in Hsin-cheng-hsien 1 2 [ffi fU) S^J gelegenen 
Tung-kuo-chai [ U 5 it* ] geboren. Im 6. Jahre Hui-ch'ang [ "fT H ] 
starb er in dem in Tung-tu J [* #] gelegenen Lii-tao-li [»»I] 
in seiner Wohnung im Alter von uber 75 Jahren. Er wurde begraben 
in dem im Norden vom Lin-chin-li [ m.] in Hsia-kiu-hsien [T 

1 in Hua-chou [ ^ <JjJ | bei den Grabern eines Shih-yii [ ] und 

eines P’u-she [ fj} ]. Als er am Abend unruhig wurde, sagte er zu 
seiner Frau und zu seinem Neffen: „Ich bin glucklich, dab ich uber 
70 Jahre alt geworden bin und es als Beamter in die 2. Rangklasse 
gebracht habe. Mein Ruf ist auf Erden verbreitet, aber ich habe den 
Menschen- nichts geniitzt. Statt dab man mich preist, sollte man mich 
ener tadeln. Wenn ich gestorben bin, soli man mir nur ein einziges 
Kleid anziehen, nur einen Wagen beistellen, keine Standartentrager 
mieten, zum Grabgebet nicht Leute vom T'ai-ch’ang-szu 3 * & xf] 

aufnehmen. Wenn ich einen posthumen Titel erhalte, soli man des- 
wegen keine Tafel aufstellen. Man soil nur vor dem Grabe einen Stein 
aufstellen und als Inschrift das Tsui-yin-hsien-sheng-chuan anbringen.' 1 
Nach diesen Worten lieb er sich einen Pinsel geben und schrieb fol- 
gende Grabschrift: ,,Lo-t’ien! Lo-t'ienl Du warst zwischen Himmel 
und Erde uber 75 Jahre. Im Leben war ich wie eine eilende Wolke, 
im Tode bin ich wie eine sich hautende Raupe. Warum ich gekommen 
bin, warum ich gehe, beruhrt mich nicht. Meinen Weg habe ich oft 
geandert. Es ist vorbei! Es ist vorbei! Wohin ich auch komme, ist 
mir gleich. Warum sollte ich am Hiersein festhalten? 11 


1 Im Bezirke K’ai-feng [ m mi in Honan. 

2 Loyang. 

3 The court of sacrificial worship (Giles). 

Asia Major, Apr - Oct 1924 
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THE LATER BOOKS OF THE SHAN-HAI-KING 

(WITH A TRANSLATION OF BOOKS VI— IX) 

Bv OTTO MANCHEN-HELFEN 

The Shan-hai-king [I] fig 1 , the “Canonical Book of the Moun- 
tains and Seas’ - , has been more discussed by critics than probably any 
other work of ancient Chinese literature. The many opinions given 
by Chinese and European scholars range between undiscriminating 
acceptance of orthodox tradition and exaggerated scepticism, and 
only for the last thirty years a view has been gaining ground equally 
far from implicit faith in supposed Chinese authorities as from 
excessive radicalism. 

We intend to give first a summary of the views of European 
scholars limited to the typical representatives of each point of view. 
John C. Ferguson’s opinion that the SHK is a mere translation of 
Berossos 2 cannot be discussed at all. Wylie in his “Notes on Chinese 
Literature” — in other respects a very meritorious work — joins the 
belief of those who think the SHK to be “at least as old as the 
Chou dynasty and probably of a date even anterior to this period'V 
A number of sinologues observe a certain reluctance, considering the 
work as “a geographical report possibly as old as it is insipid'' 4 . 
Quite decided sounds the sentence of de Harlez. After a rather superficial 
research he states: “Le Chan-hai-king que nous possedons date de 
l’epoque des Han, ou tout au plus des Ts’in, et de son existence 
anterieure on ne peut dire quoi que ce soit. En tout cas c'est a cette 

1 Abbreviation: SHK. 

2 Chinese Researches p. 74. 

3 1 . c. p. 35. 

4 Friedrich Hirth, The Ancient History of China p. 146. 
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periode qu’il a regu sa redaction actuelle et que les esprits a formes 
bizarres y ont ete introduits”. 1 While de Harlez yet admits a possibility 
of the work having existed before the 3 rd century B. C. and only puts 
the redaction into a later time, W. Grube goes still farther, supposing 
the SHK to have originated “schwerlich vor dem 3. Jrh. v. Chr.” 2 3 4 5 

All these sinologues overlook the fact noticed by A. Conrady 
and Terrien de Lacouperie: that the SHK cannot be taken as originally 
one work, but is composed of parts dating of different times. Conrady 
considers the first five books as having originated in the Chou time, perhaps 
even in its very beginning A The later books, however, are in his 
estimation “eine wenn auch sehr interessante Fabelgeographie un- 
getahr des 3. vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts, deren Zuverlassigkeit uberdies 
noch durch den Verdacht starker Interpolationen sehr in Frage ge- 
stellt wird".-* In Terrien de Lacouperie's opinion, the first five books 
are a description of the mountains and hills known in the Shang 
time. Books 6 — 9 and 10 — 13 are two separate works, depicting 
maps of a romantic geography of the Chou time, appended to the 
ancient work by the publisher Liu Hiang (80—9 B. C.). This edition 
was enlarged by Liu Siu, (in 57 A. D.), who added books 14—17 
and 18. At last Kuoh P’oh interpolated the Shui-king of the Ts’in 
time in the 13 th books. 

G. Schlegel also discussed the SHK 6 ; but considering his thoroughly 
incorrect method, it is not worth while to enter into the details of 
his euhemeristic interpretations which have been refuted by Conrady 
already. How widely I differ from Forke's 7 conceptions will be seen 
from the presentation of my own, the argumentation of which will 
render superfluous any detailed polemics against him. 

The first Chinese author who mentions the SHK is Sze-ma Ts'ien, 
who refuses to transmit all the marvels in the Yu-pen-ki ^ $£ 

and the SHK; cf. Mem. hist. I, CLXXXIV. How this SHK looked 
cannot be inferred from his words, as the K’un-lun spoken of by 


1 T’oung pao, V, 1894, p. 122. 

- Geschichte der chinesischen Literatur p. 1x2. 

3 O. Z. IV, 244. 

4 Die Handschriften- und sonstigen Kleinfunde Sven Hedins in Loulan p. 151. 

5 Western origin etc. p. 19 and 91. 

° T'oung pao III, 1892 seq. 

r Mitteilungen d. Semin, f. orient. Sprachen, Berlin, VII, 177 ff. 
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Sze-ma Ts’ien in this place is found as well in the ancient stock as 
in the later books. 

Liu Siu §|lj ^ (later on first emperor of the Eastern Han, Kuang 
Wu-ti % 4 B. C. — 57 A. D.) says in his address to the throne, 

which together with the prefaces of Kuoh P’oh and Pih Yuan 

precedes most editions of the SHK, that the SHK, formerly 

arranged by the officer Wang H into 32 chapters was divided 
by him into 18. He judges the SHK to have originated in the Yao 
and Shun epochs: tfcj ft ^ i S’ These, above 

all Yih had — while the Great Yu was engaged in clearing the 
land laid waste by the great inundation— mapped out all mountains, 
animals, peoples and everything remarkable and had thus created the 
SHK. Up to the Han time, however, the work had not been much 
noticed. He reports that Liu Hiang, his father, had explained to the 
Han emperor Huan-ti a find from an unearthed grave by a reference 
to the SHK (cf. Comm, to SHK XI, 1 a/b). “At this time people 
began to study the SHK” ® -H: flip A ^ ^ ill itf And even 
before, he says, Tung-fang Soh had determined a strange bird with 
the aid of the SHK. (As far as I can see, the respective chapters 
of the Han-shu report nothing about these facts). He thinks therefore 
the SHK a most important and trustworthy book. 

Kuoh P’oh ||5 JH, 276 — 324 (cf. Giles, Biographical Dictionary 
No. 1069), skilfully arguments against the sceptics and severe critics 
of the SHK; as for the rest, however, he recapitulates Liu Siu's 
arguments. 

Pih Yuan %, 1729— 1797 (cf. Giles, 1 . c. 1647), begins his 
preface written in 1781: “The SHK is composed by Yii and Yih, 
shaped in the time of the Chou and Ts’in; it was studied under the Han, 
understood under the Tsin, but the one who thoroughly comprehended 
it was Li Tao-yiian of the Wei dynasty”, (ij f$ if, 

It x 

“The five parts of the Shan-king with the 34 chapters are in 
fact the work of Yu.” jE Ui H + 0 ft jlj; *§ #• 

As a proof of the great age and the authenticity of the work he 
considers the terminology of the Erh-ya which he simply traces back 
to Yii, and from the use of the same terminology in the SHK he 
concludes upon Yu’s authorship. The special sacrifices to every 
mountain mentioned by the SHK have, in his opinion, their corre- 
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spondence in the statement of the Shu-king ^ [I] ^ J||, III, i, i, i, 

(Ch. Cl. III. I, p. 92) and in an advice given by K’ung-tze to Tze-chang 
how to rank the mountains. Moreover there where passages in Lieh-tze 
and Lu Puh-wei ascribed by Lieh-tze to Hia Koh J| ]|r and by Lu 
Puh-wei to I-yin -fjf p , i. e., to the Shang time, yet were taken from 
the SHK. Thus — he concludes — there cannot be any doubt in the 
authenticity of the work. But Pih Yuan applies the unrestricted con- 
clusion only to the first five books; for books VI-IX and X-XIII 
originated in their form in the Chou and Ts'in times. Yu’s tripods 
had contained pictures showing the demons people had to beware 
of, also the names of mountains, rivers, spirits and magic things. 
Before the Ts’in, under which these tripods were lost, it has been 
possible to describe these (g|. But Liu Siu had added books XIV-XVII 
as commentary to books VI-IX, also books XVIII to X-XIII. He first 
reproaches Kuoh P’oh with having neglected all topographical state- 
ments. identifying localities merely by the resemblance of their names — 
and even that in a wrong way — , then he praises Li Tao-yiian, the 
commentator of the Shui-king who, how-ever, took notice of the rivers 
only; and finally he sets forth his ow-n method as using especially 
the ancient sources and heeding topographical matters. 

The supposition that it was Liu Siu who added books XIV-XVIII, 
is founded on the statement of the Han-Catalogue, Ts’ien-Han-shu 30 
(I-wen-chi) 37 a, that the SHK had 13 chapters (which statement is 
said to have its origin in the z of Liu Hiang), so that Liu Siu 
speaking of 18 must have added these five chapters himself. Pih 
Yuan declares Wang's 32 chapters to be a mistake for 34, and 
pretends that Liu Siu arrived at his 18 chapters by contracting 3 parts 
of the actual book I, 4 parts of book II, 3 parts of book III, 4 parts 
of book IV, 12 parts of book V into one chapter each, retaining 
books VI-IX and X-XIII — which latter he considers as part of the 
old work — and adding books XIV-XVIII. 

This is quite impossible, as may be seen even by a superficial 
examination of books XIV-XVIII which often indeed correspond with 
books VI-VIII, but not to such a degree that they could simply be 
taken for an explanation (notice e. g., the last part of book XVIII). 
Moreover Liu Siu is not at all likely, instead of writing a commentary, 
to have simply copied whole sentences of books VI-IX without 
adding one word of explanation. The commentators are, however, 
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right in considering the books XIV-XVIII as belonging to a younger 
stratum than VI-IX. We shall still have to treat their relation to 
these. Other authors are mentioning 23 chapters (cf. Sui-shu 33, 15a) 
and 19 chapters (after Pih Yuan). Pih Yiian also recognised that 
into book XIII a Shui-king is inserted which he tries to identify with 
a Shui-king of 2 or 3 chapters commented by Kuoh P’oh, such a book 
being mentioned immediately after the SHK in the Sui- and T'ang 
Catalogues. 

The ancient pictures belonging to the SHK frequently referred 
to in Kuoh P’oh’s commentary, are lost like those of Chang Sang-yii 
(6 th century). (Those discovered again in 999 are mostly considered 
to be falsifications of Chang’s pictures.) An interpretation of pictures is 
also handed down to us as written by Kuoh and is generally put beside 
the illustrations which are found in most modern editions; but it 
seldom gives more than the text itself, so that I rarely refer to them. 

The Chinese critics — excluding only such sceptics as reject the 
SHK altogether on account of its phantastic contents — are of the 
opinion that — if not the whole — at least books I-V have quite 
certainly originated in the time of the Great Yu and books VI-XIII 
in their fundamental features, but books XIV-XVIII were added in 
later times. That the SHK presupposes some work of art, has been 
correctly noticed. But the important questions as to the relations 
between the books and as to which strata can be distinguished, did 
hardly interest Chinese critics; they even took care not to start this 
question, justly suspecting that then perhaps the work could not claim 
any longer the high age attributed to it by tradition; so the} - mostly 
contented themselves with the explanation of details. Pih Yuan’s 
arguments of course do not prove anything. The Erh-ya is not at 
all a work of such high antiquity as was often stated, even by 
European sinologues (cf. Schindler, Das Priestertum p. 88/89) and 
as to quoting the SHK, it is just the opposite way: the beginning 
of book VI is taken directly from Lieh-tze 5, 7a; only a great 
enthusiasm for the SHK could lead to the thought of inverting 
the relation between the two works. I-yin’s text in Lii-shi-ch’un- 
ts’iu 1 14, 7a—ioa does not at all correspond with the SHK, but 
only treats parts of the same subjects. Much closer corresponds the 


1 Abbreviation: LSCTs. 
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passage in Huai-nan-tze 4, 6a/b, who took it — like so many other 
things — from the LSCTs. 

Aside from dogmatical restraints, an impossibility of understanding 
the SHK by the sole Chinese tradition made it impossible for Chinese 
criticism to obtain exact results, as will be seen in the course of this 
treatise. 

The Chinese views of the SHK, like those on their ancient 
literature in general, are more of a hindrance than of a promotion 
to exact research, as e. g. the orthodox interpretation of so many 
Shi-king-odes sufficiently proves. These views are interesting docu- 
ments of Chinese thought-life — but rarely morel I hope this will also 
result from the following explanations. 


The present paper, as the first part of a treatise on the later 
books (VI-XVII 1 ) of the SHK, does not give the author's opinion about 
the 'first five books. Its objects are — beside textual criticism — to 
determine the age of books VI-IX, to reveal the conditions and the 
intellectual sphere at the time of their origin, and to give them in 
translation with the necessary notes. 

Two editions especially have been used. 

1. The new emendated and correct issue of the Shan-hai king 

ill : M IS jE th at 1 3 the SHK commented by Kuoh P’oh 

#15 'S ill : i% 1$ interpreted with the aid of other commentaries 
and edited with prefaces from 1781 and 1782 by PihYiian Ijl 9C,2parts. 

2. The Imperial Edition (Ij IS §fi M. with the commentary 
by Hao I-hing ifc [5 jjfc fr published by Yii Poh-ch'uan ■{)?> "g Jl[, 
reprinted Shang-hai 1895, 6 parts. 

For ascertaining possible variants, the author consulted the edition 
in the Han-\Yei-ts’ung-shu, 1893, and a Shang-hai edition. 1897, 
corresponding to No 1. The quotations in this paper are taken from 
the Imperial Edition. 

As to the commentators, cf. Giles 1 . c. 1647 and 636. 
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Conrady's statement that the original work seems to be spoiled 
by interpolations has— on further examination — proved true. 

In XII, i a e. g., Si-wang-mu is described: flf il If -K 

“Si-wang-mu is leaning upon a stool and wears a head-dress sticks”. In 
some editions ^ “stick” is wanting (like ]fjj , cf. Tze-tien s. -jjg). This 
sentence is preceded by 4 J- 3 ? ill W A -IS ft “ on the She-wu-shan 
there are people, they are holding sticks”. Here the commentator 
observes : ft 1& ft ft ^ M and fa wants indeed an explanation. 
Not even the Tze-tien uses ft in this signification. So ft must 
probably be regarded as a misplaced gloss to ft. 

A parallel between VIII 20 1 and IX 2 — 5 shows how entire 
passages can be misplaced and thereby connected with a different 
passage. 

VIII 20 ^ £ H H * fk W St $ t .ft m A *§ ffl 

fl- *fi H * W 31 Jff £• 

ix 2-5 11 e % w ig $ w js§ m & « m ttit * 

f Sf ife- 

The passage from M $ io £ tears asunder the ft -S: 
iff belonging together. 

The beginning of XIII is an interpolation in an interpolated book. 
Here the territory “within the eastern sea” is to be described. But 
in reality the main part of the book is a ^fC H, treating clearly and 
drily the system of the Chinese rivers south of 36° lat.: the Kiang, 
the affluents of the Ho, the Huai, Cheh-kiang, Si-kiang, Vi, their 
tributaries, their sources and their mouths. Thereby this book differs 
so fundamentally from the three other books “within the sea" and from 
the whole SHK, that even Chinese criticism could not but acknowledge 
its heterogeneous character. 

Kii-yen St, with which the book begins, cannot be exactly 
located yet. It is situated in the north-eastern corner 3C W and 
(XII, 5 a) north of the kingdom of K'ai ^ which itself is north of 
Wo It would be a very indefinite designation of a part of Corea, 
if Wo were really meant for Japan (cf. Conrady in O. Z. IV, p. 244), 
and if K'ai, as I-hing supposes, had anything to do with K’ai-ma- 
hien which, according to the commentary of Hou-han-shu 7 5, 


1 As to passages out of books VI — IX, I quote them according to the division of 
the tables I — IV. 
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5 b must be sought in the region of modern P'ing-yang ZjS ^ i n 
Corea. (Playfair, The Cities and Towns of China. 5162). 

Then follows an enumeration of the kingdoms of the Far West 
which could not have been composed before Chang K’iens return 
126 B. C. If any doubt is left about the identity of Ta-hia ^ g 
with Tocharistan, the mentioning of the Yueh-chi }] and the 
kingdom of if $j§ are sufficient evidence for the dating of the passage 
in question. Kuoh-tuan can be nothing else but Khotan. The commen- 
tator does explain the pronunciation of if by ffc which word again 
may be tui, tiian or tiao. ffc, however, is only a mistake for ffl kuoh, 
as the Tze-tien (s. if) proves; % jffi -ijj f|$. 

From this an ancient K"a k-t w an must be inferred. Among the 
transcriptions documented for Khotan, Yu-tien ^ ^ is perhaps the most 
frequent, the forms £ jg, & $B, Jjg ^ and J3 show plainly 
that occurs indeed in transcriptions as also ak before t. Ta-hia, 
Kuoh-tuan and Yueh-chi, where found isolated, could possibly point 
to an earlier date. The fact of the three names being mentioned 
together with the “flowing sand ? ’, in one passage, makes any dating 
before 126 B. C. impossible. 

After the kingdoms within and beyond the flowing sand, and 
before the Shui-king which begins with |ll£ = fl some places 
of the sea-coast and the Thunder-marsh are named. By ^ (the 
better reading is ||5 ffl) the island Ts’ang-wu-shan ^ [I| is meant, 

called even now (ifj jjfl • if il'H ■ situated north of Hai-chou 
in Kiangsu, cf. Enc.’VI, 94,40 a. Follows the well-known terrace of 
Lang-ya JJ| % in S.-E. Shan-tung, then two places which can no 
more be identified: Han-yen %% JJg and Shi-kiu jfc and after the 
Kuei-ki-shan f ft- Ul south ot Shao-king-fu in Cheh-kiang, the Shui- 
king proper begins. For this, the terminus ante quern non is 214 
B. C. XIII, 7a says that the source of the Yrian-shui % is MM 
M ®. Siang-kiin was formed by Shi-huang-ti 214 B. C. — together 
with Kuei-lin fsj: and Nan-hai jfj i % — of the conquered Nan-yueh, 

c f. M. H. II 168. The Han, however, called this territory Jih-nan 0 jg, cf. 
Ti-li-chi f 9b, and it was Wu-ti who in no B. C. altered the name; 
cf. ibid. This was done after the final conquest of Nan-yueh in B. C. 

1 M /E 'n' SO Ur H quoted according to the dnision introduced 
by L. Giles in his Alphabetical Index to the Chinese Encyclopaedia, London 1911. 
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From 196 B. C. in which year Chao To {£ had been officially 
acknowledged king ofXan-yueh, till ill, the territory did not belong 
to the empire, but was totally independent. The earlier Han’s 
knowledge of the south was extremely limited (cf. Rosthorn, Die 
Ausbreitung der chines. Macht p. 33/34). It was quite impossible to 
speak of a Siang-kiin in this time; the name points to the Ts'in time 
or to the period of the struggles between Hiang Yii and the Han, 
that is to the time from 214 to 196 B. C. 

The time could be determined more exactly, if the enumeration 
of the points at the shore and the Shui-king belonged together as 
one work, which, however, remains to be proved yet. For the Kuei- 
ki-shan is situated south of £ ^ Great-Ch’u, a name impossible for 
the Ts’in as for the Han time, but pointing likewise to the years 
found out above, strictly speaking to the short period in which Hiang 
Yu had the power over the empire: 205 — 202. The Kuei-ki-shan, 
in fact, is situated south of the ancient royal domain of Ch’u which, 
since 333 B. C„ had touched in the S. E. the old limits of \Vu and Yueh. 
About this time the name Hu-ling (XIII 7 b) comes into use 

(cf. Shi-ki 7. 4b M. H. II, 254). (This name permits to fix a terminus 
post quern non. Hu-ling, the hien of the Han-time (cf. Ti-li-chi _fc 
15 b, Kun-kuoh-chi III 3 b) was situated 60 li east of Yu-t’ai-hien 
-jjf, resp. 75 li S. \V. of T’eng hien fife on the southern bank of 
Ko-shui River before its discharge into the Sze fjg. Its territory 

comprised parts of Yu-t’ai-hien, T’eng-hien and P’ei-hien in Shan- 
tung, Yen-chou-fu evt. Kiang-su, Sii-chou-fu (cf. Enc. VI, 210, 18 b; 
211, 26b; 239, 26a; 241, i8a/b and M. H. II 254 n. 5). Its name was 
changed under Wang-mang 9 — 23 and definitely under Chang-ti 76 — 88 
into Hu-luh |^.) 

As no Siang-kun existed before 214 this limit must be maintained, 
though beside Siang-kun Siin-ch’eng §jf m is used too. This is, in 
the Han time, a hien of Wu-ling-kiin §|, before, i. e„ under the 
Ts’in, a hien of the K’ien-chung-kim f^- [made a kun in 277 (cf. 
M. H. II, 86)J nowadays K’ien-yang | in Yuan-chou-fu, Hu-nan (Play- 
fair, 1 . c. 907). The Siang-kun of the Ts'in, however, was, as is 
generally admitted, about the territory of modern Tongking — a fact 
again referring to the time of Hiang Yu, for only then can have existed 
this Siang-kun not heard of at any other time. Moreover, it is likely 
that the passage about the kingdoms in the west has taken the place 
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of a former enumeration of the sea-side places, filling the gap from 
Ku-yen to Yu-chou. To this, I suppose, belongs also the Tsie-hill 
VIII 2, 4 in the eastern sea, quite isolated in its present context. 

Nor is the Thunder-marsh situated in the east, but in S. W. Shan-si, 
as is shown by the statement: westward of \Yu ^i, and the commen- 
taries are wrong in taking it to be the Thunder-marsh between Ts’ao- 
chou-fu and P’uh-chou in \V. Shan-tung (cf. Asia Major, Hirth 
Anniversary volume, map belonging to Wedemeyer’s essay, inset 
T’ao). 

All the commentators’ efforts to prove at least one part of book XIII 
as being extremely old, are, as has been seen, in vain. The chief 
part is a Shui-king which cannot be older than 214 B. C, the second 
part, the kingdoms in the west, has not been written before 126 B. C. 
A Thunder-marsh in S. \V. Shan-si has. of course, likewise nothing to 
do in the book “of all that is within the Eastern sea”. There remains 
only the enumeration of the sea-side places. Whether this belongs 
to the Shui-king or not, the Ta-ch’u dates it as written shortly 
before 200 B. C. 

What has been lost, aside from book XIII, seems to be only 
little compared with what has been added. In XV 5 a e. g ., the name 
of the kingdom has been omitted in the passage: ^ g B S Ipj 
£ f(3 UK 5 b the name of the food is wanting: ^ [g J; 

@ pT it W The commentator P'ei Yin (372 — 431 ct. M. H. I, CCXI) 
referring to Shi-ki I 8b/ga, M. H. I 38 quotes the following passage 
from the ?£ lU 3 £ Z E 3 Jf ± A 

m 1 m = t i m 4k m i il J z e & n m % % & 4 5c 

f t ^ ± - z m §> i m bn n & m a ± & 

g * m m ± m a & « & & % 4. 

Neither Chavannes 1 . c. nor de Groot, Les fetes annuellement 
celebrees a Emoui p. 597/8 noticed that this passage is not found 
in the actual SHK. As a quotation from SHK it is already contained 
in the Lun-heng (Forke I 243/4), while the Feng-suh-t ung calls it 
a text from the jjfr i Jjj iSr- The sentence really does not make the 
impression of a lost passage from our SHK preserved, however, 
in the above mentioned places, but we can infer from it that appar- 
ently beside the present SHK there were still other texts going by 
that name. 
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I think, after all this it must be admitted that the later books 
of the SHK have not been handed down to us in a very good state 
of preservation. 

In an essay about “Das Weltbild des Huai-nan-tze”, O. Z. V, 1/4, 
E. Erkes points out the dependence of HN Book IV on the SHK. 
“Aus der erhaltenen Literatur hat Huai-nan-tze fur das vorliegende 
Buch natiirlich vor allem das SHK benutzt, und zwar vornehmlich 
die jiingeren Partien, die also zu mindest schon im 2. vorchristl. 
Jahrhundert vorhanden gewesen sein miissen. Die Anordnung der 
Stellen, die im SHK in geordnetem Zusammenhang, bei Huai-nan-tze 
aber fast willkiirlich eingestreut erscheinen, schlieht die Moglichkeit 
aus, dab etwa das SHK aus Huai-nan-tze geschopft haben konnte.” 
The two texts, the relation of which becomes evident even after 
a superficial comparison , often correspond literally ; this con- 
formity is the best expedient for text criticism, and — to give my 
results beforehand — for a reconstruction of the SHK. Table I shows 
to the left the text of Book VI, to the right the nations enumerated 
in HN 4, n b “from S.W. to S.E.” For the sake of correspondence 
between the two columns the people with the Perforated Breasts 
% Hf H of the HN series, placed behind the 5 E j£, has been put 
here before the Jix i£- The HN series has no correspondences 
to VI, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 19, 21, 23. 24, 26; the SHK series 
none to the HN peoples IV, X, XI. ^ and K $jj, 3 c and 
jl: If and ftff W are ; °f course, the same. 

To explain the conformity of the two series, four hypotheses are 
possible : 1. HN took his series from the text of the present SHK, omitted 
the passages VI 4, 5 etc., made transpositions and added IV, X, XI. 2. He 
drew from another source. 3. The transmitted text of the SHK is not the 
original. 4. The SHK in its present form and HN are going back to 
a common source. The first supposition is contradicted by the 
whole character of HN, that is: of a mere compiler without any 
originality and poor in ideas, who owes but very little to own re- 
flection and research (and even that little is confused and abstruse). 
He hardly would have dared to treat a given text in such an 
arbitrary manner. In itself, however, the manner suggested by the 
first hypothesis is as possible as the three others. But the latter 
can be proved as valid, so that the other source used by HN (2) 
was a SHK text not original either (3), and thus HN and 
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the actual SHK go back to a common source (4). The Pig's 

Snouts ^ HN IV ought to have a parallel in the SHK, but 

the K'un-lun is given instead, which is mentioned four times in 
books VI-XVIII: in XI 2b, the flowing sand passes SAV. of it; XI, 3 a/b 
it is described with all the attributes of the World-mountains. It lies 
“within the sea in the West”, book XI containing only a description 

of the territory f*J In XII ia K'un-lun is supposed to be in 

the utmost N.W., south of the residence of Si-wang-mu. In XIII lb, 
in the interpolated series of the kingdoms at the “flowing sand”, it 
lies west of the Si-hu W $ and Ta-hia, Khotan and Yiieh-chi are 
north of it. In all ancient literature of China not one evidence is 
found, — as far as I can see — of the K’un-lun lying in the south 1 . 
That is sufficient to render this passage very suspicious. Moreover, 
the K’un-lun is not even mentioned where we would expect it 
as in books VII or VIII. But VI 17 is still more incomplete. 
All the peoples of the other books being characterized in some way, 
in 17 only the situation of the (![£ $ f£] is determined, so that 
S H A ^ must be added in analogy to the other passages. 
If for 18 a now lost ]§<; P|£ g must be accepted, 19 requires a 
Hf gj. And that, indeed must have formerly been there, for 
19 is in its present form only comprehensible as an explanation of 
such a people. In the form handed down to us, the text is downright 
nonsense and has no connection with either the preceding or 
the following passages. I, therefore, think that HN cannot have 
drawn from the SHK in its present form, but must have had a 
better, at least in these passages less deteriorated, copy. This also 
refutes Erkes’ hypothesis in its special form. The text from VI-IX 
is by no means intact. How much it differs from the original shall, 
however, for the present not be demonstrated by comparison with HN, 
but by the attempt to comprehend the secondary complex, which 
is the most important in volume and significance. That is the 
complex of the “outer world” which expression, taken from the 
terminology of comparative mythology shall be explained later on. 


1 Certain well known places which in later literature are given the name of K'un- 
lun or compounds of K’un-lun — e, g., Pulu Candore or Somali land etc. — do not come 
into consideration here. 
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THE OUTER WORLD 

In the spurious passage at the beginning of book IX, the situation 
of the place in which all these marvels are found is determined: it 
is east of Yao’s tomb 4111 (v. 1 .). That this cannot be the 
Tsie-hill has been demonstrated before. Neither is it P'ing-hill of 
VIII 20 but — as a close examination will show — the Wu-yii-shan 
¥$1 ill of VIII 19. Here the old sovereign Chuan-hii and his nine wives 
are buried. This mountain is called Wu-yu-shan (or Fu-yii-shan) to 
this very day and is not situated “beyond the Northern Sea’’, but in 
the very midst of China, near the town of Chuan-hii, in Tun-k’iu- 
district (i|f| £), extremely rich in legends, in the present Ts’ing- 
feng-hien ^ in Chi-li, 30 li N.W. to the present K’ai-chou Df) iJ'I'l 
cf. Enc. VI 133, IV 7 b (A Fu-yii-shan $ fg, £, ft, mentioned in 
II 2 b/ 3 a, where Fu-yu-shui, discharging into the Wei, has its source, 
is out of question, as it is S.W. to Hua-chou, Si-ngan-fu, Shen-si 
(cf. Enc. VI 495, 6a) and the local chronicles make no mention of 
either temples or of other Chuan-huh reminiscences). Passage VIII 19 
therefore must be interpolated, as also two other passages speaking 
of the mountain of Chuan-hiih's tomb. XIII 4a/b we read: 7JC 

ft Mi ® ± ft % m m m ^ m x m m m is m ± 

This passage is, even in its mere form, not in keeping with the dry 
and reliable as which Book XIII proves itself. But in its 

contents it is quite out of question, as Han River rises in S.W. Shen-si 
(according to II 7a from Jll5 tH [Ij). So the name of the mountain 
from which Han River rises has been dropped and substituted by that 
mountain which we find added with special pleasure at the most im- 
possible places, as a further mentioning shows. According to XVII 1 a 
it is situated “without the North-Western Sea in the great desert 
within the Ho-shui" % ig £, ^ ^ ^ £ |gj. 

Here follows, like in VIII 19/20, that enumeration of wondrous beings 
and things which is often met with in the SHK and which hereafter 
shall be named “the Row of Good Things and Beings" (RGTh). It 
is found in VI 23 which reports that Emperor Yao is buried at the 
southern, Plmperor K'uh at the northern slope of the Tih-shan. 
^ ill In consideration of v. 1 . to IX, 5 this means the identity of 
Tih-shan and Wu-yii-shan. Two tombs of Yao are known, of which 
the best ascertained is that near the present P'uh-chou in Shan-tung. 
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According to Ti-wang-shi-ki 2, 4 b/ 5 a and LSCTs 10, 8b Yao was 
buried in Ku-lin the Ch'eng-yang of the Han (cf. Ti-li-chi 

_t 16a H ^ g jr); also after Shui-king-chu, cit. PWYF 28, 8b. In 
Ch'eng-yang, sacrifices are made to Yao as late as in 124A.D., cf. Hou- 
han-shu, Ngan-ti, Yen-kuang 3 rd year. Quite near is his mother’s 
tomb, cf. Enc. VII, 241, 41 b. The other tomb is in southern Shen-si, 
cf. Wedemeyer in Asia major, Hirth Anniversary volume, § 55. The 
K’ing-shan, where — according to Moh-ti 6 (25) 10 b — Yao is buried, 
cannot be determined; the passage in Moh-ti, though, plainly points 
to the north : ^ ft ^ A PC 5E W $ Ol ± It- 

The mountain, where Ti K’uh was buried, is very well known, 
however; it is 35 li N.\V. of Tun-k’iu, i. e., in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Fu-yu-shan (at the southern side of which Chuan-huh’s 
tomb is found) and most probably identic with Fu-yu-shan. (Lo Pi, 
Hou-ki 9, 1, 6a as also the local chronicles in the Enc. VI, 133, IV, 7b 
have a reading li] which perhaps is preferable to the only 
found in SHK). Ti K’uh’s burial-place is in Kuang-yang-li Jf| 
as also Chuan-hiih’s, cf. Ti-wang-shi-ki 2, 2 a / b. Kuang-yang, how- 
ever, is but another name for Fu-yu-shan; cf. Lo Pi, Hou-ki 8, 6b 
and Enc. VI 133; IV 7a/b. The same mountain is also meant by 
Yoh-shan -jg [I[, where Yao, Ti K’uh and Shun were buried XV, 5 b 
and where — an ultimate substantiation of the hypothesis that all 
these mountains are but one — the RGTh is found. That the other 
mountains, the Tih-shan and the Yoh-shan, cannot belong to the 
ancient stock of the books VI and XV either, results from the simple 
fact that the tombs of the great sovereigns of old cannot well lie 
“outside the sea’’ or “in the great desert ”. 


A summary shows the following correspondences : 


VI 

23 

Tih-shan 

Yao, Ti K’uh 



RGTh. 

VIII 

19/20 

Wu-yii-shan 

Chuan-huh a. his 

9 

wives 

RGTh. 

IX 

3/5 

— 

Yao 



RGTh. 

XIII 

4 a/b 

Fu-yu-shan 

Chuan-huh a. his 

9 

wives 

- 

XV 

5 b 

Yoh-shan 

Yao, Ti K’uh. Shun 


RGTh. 

XVII 

i a 

Fu-yu-shan 

Chuan-huh a. his 

9 

wives 

RGTh. 


The place in which Shun was buried is spoken of three more 
times in SHK. X 3a it is the mountain of Ts’ang-wu f i [ Jj , where 
Shun lies buried at the southern, the emperor Tan-chu at the 
northern slope. XV lb it is the heath of Ts’ang-wu | | fj, 
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where he lies buried together with Shuh-kun irj ; XVIII 6 b it is 
the hill jj, of Ts'ang-wu, strictly speaking the Kiu-yi-shan, where he 
lies buried. The latter passage, by quoting Ch’ang-sha Jl and 
Ling-ling ^ ^ . gives the situation quite exactly : it is the region 
of Ning-Yuan, Yung-chou, Hu-nan, where other authorities too 
suppose Shuns tomb to be, cf. M. H. I 90 ; Ti-wang-shi-ki 2, 9a; Chu- 
shu-ki-nien Ch. Cl. Ill, I, prol. 116. X 3 a and XV 1 b. pointing like- 
wise to the south, correspond with this localization. XV 1 b is 
followed by the RGTh, XV 3 b, however, by the Fan-forest ^ 
which is mentioned three more times, every time with the addition 
a = s Mi VI 24 again as lying in the south, VIII 18 in the 
north, before Wu-yu-shan, and XII 4 a following the Tih-shan and 
the RGTh. The introductory and quite incomprehensible S and 
the position of VI, 24 behind the interpolated VI, 23 prove that this 
passage must be interpolated too. In VIII 18, Fan-forest is situated 
to the east of the “three mulberry-trees" H which again in 
XVII 1 b are enumerated after Fu-yu-shan. Thus the correspondences 
are increasing. 

VI 23/24 Tih-shan Yao, Ti K'uh RGTh Fan-forest 

VIII 17-20 Wu-yu-shan Chuan-huh a. his 9 wives RGTh Fan-forest san sang 

IX 3/5 - Yao RGTh 

X 3 a Ts'ang-wu Shun — Fan-forest — 

XIII 4a/b Fu-yii-shan Chuan-huh a. his 9 wives 

XV 1 b Ts'ang-wu Shun RGTh — — 

XV 5 b Yoh-shan Yao, Ti K’uh, Shun RGTh 

XVIII 1 a Fu-yu-shan Ch’uan-huha. his 9 wives RGTh — san sang 

Note. The several RGTh being closely connected with each other, it will serve our 
purpose to parallel the single items of each, which shall be done at the end, so that the 
discussion shall not appear more intricate than necessary. 

We see that the great men of olden times are supposed to be 
buried in a certain region and that it would be useless trouble to 
search it anywhere in China. For though the geographical situation 
of Ts’ang-wu or the Fu-yu-shan may be determined, there still re- 
mains the Fan-forest, now spoken of as in the south, now as 
in the north, nor do the three mulberry-trees that have no branches 
grow upon this earth. That the RGTh also belongs to the 
components of this legendary region is proved by an investigation 
about the Hou-Tsih tomb. 
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The tomb of Hou Tsih Jjj |§e is described twice in SHK, in 
XI, 2 a and in XVIII 2 b / 3 a. In the first passage, the mountain with 
his tomb is situated west of the kingdom of the Ti, surrounded by 
water ;>) C S -f£ iS ® W- There precede the descriptions of 
the ‘‘Geese Gate - ’ and of the "High Willow of Tai” (flit p*j, f Q ^ fJ/fl). 
West of it there is the kingdom of Liu-huang-feng-shi 
— all this “within the Sea in the West”. The associating of Yen-men, 
Tai and the High Willow, however, points north towards northern 
Shan-si and Chih-li. A Kao-liu-shan is 35 Li north of the present 
Tai-chou j[f|, a Kao-liu is in the ancient kun Tai, cf. Ti-li-chi _£ 
6a, Kun-kuoh-chi 5, 8b; south-west of Tai lies the kun Yen-men, cf. 
Ti-li-chi 5 b, Kun-kuoh-shi 5, "b. The kingdom of the Ti, however, is 
supposed to lie “within the Sea in the South” X, 5 a; the identity of this 
kingdom with that in XI, 2 a is proved by the mentioning of the Kien-tree 
$£ At- This tree, however, stands west of Yah-yit ^ which is men- 
tioned again in XI, ia, and the tomb of Hou-Tsih, according to HN 4, 
13 b is west of the Kien-tree. According to the second passage, this 
tomb is found S. W., in the neighbourhood of the Hei-shui M At, in 
the heath of Tu-kuang n m ■ The “real” tomb is neither here nor 
there, but near P'ing-yang-fu in Shan-si, cf. Erkes 1 . c. n. 273. 

XVIII 2b/ 3 a describes the tomb in detail: there are good (lit. 
fat) beans, good rice, good Shu-millet, good Tsih-millet, all grains 
grow of themselves; they sow in winter and summer. The Luan-birds 
are singing of themselves, the Feng-birds are dancing of themselves. 
Ling-shou, fruits, flowers, vegetables, and trees are there together. 
There are all animals, they flock together. The plants do not wither 
m summer nor in winter, t W f |i f ® f 'f ® I It 

i m ® m m m & * 

ft- 

according to the commentary, is a Ch’u word for fjg ; cf. 

and M-) 

Such a country is not to be found in China nor in any other 
part of the world either — it is the German “Schlaraftenland”, the 
Abode of the Blessed. The contradictory localisations are nothing 
but an attempt at reconciling geography to fancy. After XI, Hou 

Tsih’s tomb is in the north, after X in accordance with the Tih- 

Empire, in the South; it is west of the Kien tree, which stands in 
the heath of Tu-kuang (IIN 4, 4a), in which the tomb itself is to be found. 
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Here it is necessary to consult Indian tradition, which alone makes 
these Chinese conceptions intelligible and thus facilitates further analysis. 

In-Ramayana IV 43 we are told that in the farthest north sun 
and moon lose their light at last; and if you still proceed you come 

r 

to the river Sailoda whose water turns to stone whatsoever is cast 
into it, so that it sinks. On its banks grows the klchaka reed, which 
carries the Blessed across. There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the 
pious; there are lakes with golden lotuses, rivers by thousands, 
full of saphire and lapis lazuli; lakes resplendent like the morning 
sun, are adorned by golden beds of red lotus. The country all round 
is covered with jewels and precious stones. Instead of sand, pearls, 
costly jewels and gold form the banks of the rivers, which are covered 
with trees of precious stones and gold. The trees always bear flowers and 
fruits which are of a heavenly taste and yield every desire; other trees 
bring forth clothes of various shapes. All the inhabitants are pious and 
charitable, dwelling together with their wives in restless happiness. Musik 
and song and gay laughter are always heard. There are rivers flowing 
with milk and rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens. 

Mahabharata VI 7 describes Uttarakuru quite similarly. On the 
south of the Nila mountain and the northern side of the Meru are 
the sacred Northern Kurus. Some trees yield fruits according to 
the will of the plucker, others yield milk of the taste of Amrta. 
The inhabitants live ten thousands and hundred thousands of years. 
The bharunda, a class of birds furnished with sharp beaks and 
possessed of great strength, take them up when dead and throw them 
into mountain caves. On the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambu-tree (Sudarsana) which touches the very sky and bears 
fruits of 1 1 15 cubits circumference. In falling upon the earth, these fruits 
make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery juice on the ground. 
That juice, becoming a river and passing circuitously round Mt. Meru, 
comes to the region of the Northern Kurus. The juice of that fruit 
gives peace of mind, stills thirst for ever and guards against decrepitude. 

(According to Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics 
s. v. Abode of the Blest.) 

The Buddhist Western Paradise, as described with all particulars, e.g., 
Sukhavati-vyuha, goes probably back to older ideas of the kind, cf. SBE 
XLIX p. XXII (cf. too p. 24). The connection of the Jambu-tree and 
its correspondences with the Abode of the Blessed is shown in table V. 
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The world-tree and the outer world consequently belong together ; 
and that not only in Indian and Persian tradition, but also in that 
of the other Indo-Germanic peoples, it can 1 even be traced with all 
the civilized peoples of the near East. 

The conception of the world-tree shows again clearly the well 
known tendency to multiply one object of the myth and to create 
separate figures out of each single quality of the original. Thus 
Brahmanic tradition has beside the Jambu-tree still a Kadamba-tree, 
Pippala — and Vata-tree, all being world-trees round Mt. Meru. But 
only one Dvipa is named after a tree, that is after the Jambu, and 
only the juice of the Jambu fruit flows around Mt. Meru. The Jinistic 
tradition has, beside the Jambu in Uttarakuru, a corresponding Salamli- 
tree in Devakuru, upon which sits another descendent of Garuda, 
the god Venu. Round the Jambu-tree there are 108 Jambu-trees of half 
its size spreading in wider circles till at last a Jambu-hedge encloses 
the whole. So I think it likewise most probable that the multitude 
of trees, bestowing immortality, jewels and clothes, are in truth just 
one, as it is also likely that all these qualities, at least in their 
rudiments, were originately united in one tree of Chinese tradition. 
Though the legend was received by the Chinese at a time when this 
was no longer one whole tree in India and Persia, we yet may be 
allowed to join the fragments again for the very reason that they 
are but a whole fallen to pieces. 

As to the Kien-tree the SHK gives the following statements. 
In XVIII 4b: There is a tree with green leaves, with crimson stalks, 
dark-coloured blossoms, yellow fruits; its name is Kien-tree. It is 100 
jen in height and has no branches. (At the top) there are nine 
branches turned upwards; at the bottom, there are nine roots. Its 
fruits are like those of the hemp, its leaves like those of the Mang. 

m * S W M (v. 1. ±) w 


1 Though, as far. as the SHK is concerned, Chinese tradition could be fully ex- 
plained by Indian and Persian mythologies, I like to show of what importance it may 
be to consult the respective notions of a people ever so far away. As an instance I 
refer the reader to Golther’s Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie p. 529 The Gylfa- 
ginning’s statement, that the world-tree Vggdrasil had its roots with the Aesir, is called 
nonsensical, there ought to he: with mankinds. Now consulting Indian tradition we would 
find it to be a very characteristic and \ery old feature of the World- tree, that it grows 
top downward and root upward. The eagle on top, of course, could not — as K. M. Meyer 
suggests — have risen from ornaments, “perhaps from Irish miniatures’’. 
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jl T W jl 4 fi! # ® in M £ M in c*. 1,1 x 4b/ 5 a: There 
is a tree looking' like a neat. Pealing it off, one gets a rind like 
fringes — yellow snakes. Its leaves are like silk-gauze, its fruits like 
those of the Luan, its wood like that of the K’iu. Its name is Kien- 
tree. It is west of the Yah-yu, above the soft water. W 7tc Jt $ 

in ^ 31 % m m M in m & It in m # * 

tt W II * ±. 

(These two passages are not handed down correctly; ‘'without 
branches” and “nine branches” stands side by side, the 5^ jfc is 
doubtless a misplaced gloss. A “Ying-huang Schlange" as Erkes 
translates 1 . c. n. 109 is quite unknown. Moreover we do not known 
why fa and are used alternatively.) 

The coexistence of Kien-tree and Jambu-tree in the Abode of 
the Blessed also proves their identity. Beyond this the enormous 
size and the nature of their fruits are directly the same. They are 
said to be either like those of the hemp or like those of Luan. In 
the heath of Tu-kuang, where the Kien-tree grows, there is no shadow 
at noontide and there is no echo if one shouts. There is the centre 
of heaven and earth. B + if; Pf- M IP I 5c 1 t 4* < tit. 

cf. LSCTs 13, 4b; HN 4, 4a. (The wanting shadow alone will be 
genuine, the wanting echo probably originated for rhetorical reasons; 
cf. the frequent parallel: shadow — echo, e. g., Shu-king 2, 2, 5). The 
same is said of the heath of Shou-ma Sji XVI, 8 a. 1 Shou-ma is 
the hemp of long life: the fruits of the Kien-tree, then, give long life. 
For the Luan-tree, to which the Kien-tree is compared, is not an or- 
dinary tree either: it has yellow roots, red branches and green leaves, 
and all the gods take medicinal herbs from it ^ ^ 

This, too, explains the statement of HN, that in the heath of 
Tu-kuang all gods are descending and ascending: ^ ^ Pi _t T 
HN 4, 4a. They probably come to fetch the fruits of immortality. 
The Kien-tree is the tree of immortality like the Jambu-tree and its 
correspondences. 

The leaves of the world-tree shine and glisten. So mang and 
k’iu will not mean a tree, as the commentators say, although there 
are said to be Mang-and K’iu-trees. Indeed £ is used in Shi-ki 27, 


1 (The further details in XVI 8 a show the value of the genealogies in the SHK. 
Also in LSCTs 17, 10a we find the kingdom of Shou ma in the west.) 
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17a for the beaming of a star, signifies therefore: beam, radiance. 

And the meaning of jj|, according to the Tze-tien s. v., is equivalent 

to that of BrJ hii, “beaming light”. These statements are, I believe, 

sufficient proof of the Kien-tree being the World-tree, corresponding 

to the Jambu in Uttarakuru and the Asvattha in heaven. The Kien- 

tree is growing at the banks of the Soft Water and the Soft Water 
/ 

and the Sailoda-River are identical too; cf. Conrady, Loulan p. 160/161. 

Another Land of the Blessed in SHK is the country of the Wu- 
people, the statements about which are the following: VII, 18: The 
heath of Chu-wu. The Luan-birds are singing of themselves, the 
Feng-birds are dancing of themselves. The eggs of the Feng and 
Huang, the people eats them, sweet dew, the people drink it. All 
they desire comes by itself. All animals flock together (are north 
of the four snakes). These people hold the eggs in both hands and 
eat them. In front two birds are leading them. 

* m * m as 4 * n * m % 
,1 & 

H "& I* PJf There is the kingdom of the Tieh-people. 

F.mperor Shun begot Wu-yin. He descended to the abode of Tieh. 
These are called the Wu-tieh-people. The Wu-tieh-people. Clan Pan. 
They live on corn. They do not spin nor weave, yet have clothes. 
They do not sow nor reap, yet have food. There are singing birds 
and dancing birds. The Luan-birds sing of themselves, the Feng-birds 
dance of themselves. There all animals flock together. This is the 
place where all species of corn grow. 

XVI 3 1 > / 4 a. IIUI i* & g )k i* £ » & A £ m 

# m £ m 

m * .ft n m a .% 

There is the kingdom of Wu. The Wu-people, it is dwelling in the 
heath ofWu. The eggs of the Feng-birds, it eats them; sweet dew, 
it drinks it. There is plenty of everything one desires. There are 
sweet flowers, sweet Cha, white willows, Shi-juh, three piebald horses, 
Suan-kuei, Yao, Pi, white trees, Lang-kan, white cinnabar, green 
cinnabar, plenty of silver and iron. The Luan-birds sing of themselves, 
the Feng-birds dance of themselves. There all animals flock together. 
That is what is called the heath of Wu. 
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The Tieh-people XV, 3 b seem originally not to have stood in this 
passage. They are supposed to be in the south; and in the south in VI 13 
is the m m Tieh-people which is yellow and shoots at snakes. It 
probably came to the qualities of the Blessed by an interpretation of the 
character as will be shown later on. The qualities attributed to 
them in XV 3b are, however, of importance for a characteristic of 
the Blessed. 


HN 4, 11b and 19, ib speaks of a ^ jg Wu-people in the 
west; a “distance” of the west is called •}_£ fj Wu-Heath, HN 4, 5 a. 
According to LSCTs 22, 10b Yii comes in the west to the ® 55 
m ± H; west of the flowing sand, south of the Tan-shan | 1 | 
the eggs of the Feng may be found which the Wu-people eat, 
LSCTs 14, 7a. A comparison of Uttarakuru with the heath of Wu 
and the country in which Hou Tsih is buried shows that the same 
mythical scene is meant in all cases: 

Uttarakuru: j Heath of Wu: Hou Tsih's tomb: 

The whole country is Suan-kuei, Yao, Pi, iron, 
covered with precious i silver, Lang-kan, white 
things, gold and jewels. , and green cinnabar. 

There grow trees of 
jewels. 


The trees always bear | 
blossoms and fruits. | 
The trees bear fruits 1 
to people’s desire. In 
rivers flow milk and , 
rice. All desires are 
realised. 


They do not sow nor 
reap and yet have food. 

All desires are re- 
alised. 


In winter and summer 
the vegetables do not 
wither. Good rice, good 
beans, good millet. All 
species of corn are 
growing of themselves. 


The fruits are of heav- 
enly flavour. The trees 
give milk as sweet as 
Amrta. 


People drink sweet dew. 
Sweet flowers, sweet 
Cha. 


The trees are giving They do not spin nor 
clothes of various weave, yet have clothes, 
shapes. 
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Music and song are The Luan-birds sing, | The Luan-birds sing, 
heard at all times. the Feng-birds dance. I the Feng-birds dance. 

All animals peacefully . All animals peacefully 
flock together. i flock together. 

The conformity is nearly uninterrupted. It becomes complete, if 
we examine the Kien-tree belonging to the scene of Hou Tsih’s tomb: 
It is the tree which bears the jewels, which is beaming and shining, 
it bears the fruits of immortality, which are eaten by the Blessed, 
and are the Soma, the sweet dew, the Amrta. 

In the heath of Wuh, people have clothes without spinning and 
weaving. So there must be, as in Uttarakuru, trees yielding clothes, 
which fact we must also claim for the country of Hou Tsih’s tomb. 
Here the Kien-tree has leaves like silk-gauze and a bark like fringes; 
so this is the tree yielding clothes. In VII 18 such a tree is not 
mentioned, but it is found in VII 22 as hiung-shang m n or loh-shang 
$£ | from which emperors of former generations took the clothes. This 
passage has no connection with the preceding or the following text, 
and that by the clothes are meant, is only found out by the 
commentary; but in its contents the passage doubtless belongs to 
VII 1 8 and must stand there. Near the K’un-lun, consequently in 
the same scene, in XI 6a, the Fuh-shang m i the “clothes-shang” 
is enumerated, evidently the same tree again. The fj? Sha-shang 
(HN 4, 3 a), growing likewise on the K’un-lun, probably also belongs 
here. It may well be understood in this connection that the ^ 
Loh-shang (HN 6, 8b) is a cosmic tree corresponding to the Fu-sang 
ih m and that, moreover, this miraculous tree does not only give 
clothes, but that also its fruits are excellent, cf. LSCTs 14, ga. 

Conrady in Loulan p. 150 et sequ. has treated the geographical con- 
ception connected by the ancient Chinese with the name of K’un-lun. He, 
too, pointed to the fact, that since the 4 th century B. C. this mountain 
had by and by acquired all the features of the Indian Meru. 

A consideration of the RGTh belonging to the Imperial tombs 
proves that this RGTh names just the components of the very' same 
mythical landscape treated above. Neither the jewels nor the wonderful 
Shi-juh, neither the sweet fruits nor the miraculous trees are wanting. 
If wild beasts, as tiger, panther and bear, are mentioned in par- 
ticular, this trait — amazing for such a paradisean place — is cleared 
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up by a statement in the other descriptions of Paradise: there all 
animals peacefully flock tog-ether. Then the three mulberry-trees, 
too, must be comparable to the mythical tree. They have no 
branches VII 17 and XVII 1 b. In III 13 a we read about 

them it (scil: |Jj ) ± £ # 3E H ® ± 

£ tf W in W & £ ± * T % If *£• “Upon it (/. e., the 

Yuan-shan) there is much gold and jade. The three mulberry-trees 
bring it forth. These trees are without branches. They are toojen 
in height. The Hundrcd-fruited-trees bring them forth. Under them 
are many strange snakes." 

A hundred jen in height and without branches was also said of 
the Kien-tree; so the Kicn-tree and the san-sang belong together. 
The predicate “hundred-fruited’’ becomes intelligible from the Indian 
and Persian Tradition, cf. table V, and so the and W * of 

the RGTh also become clear. 

Of the hundred fruits north of the Shang-shan and above the 
T'ou-pond, all gods are eating, LSCTs 14, 9 a ^ lU ^ 4 b $3 
-L & H 3 k M 9 FJi Hence follows another correspondence 
to the Kien-tree, from which the gods are taking medicinal herbs, 
i. e„ the herb of immortality. If the "tf* ftt LSCTs 14, 9 b is also a 
tree of immortality, cf. p. V, we have one more evidence of the 
above mentioned fact, that a mythical feature often is multiplied *. 

To the scenery around the emperors’ tombs belongs also the 
Fan-forest. After what has been said before, it cannot surprise us 
to find this forest near the K’un-lun, for this, we know, is the same 
scene. In VIII 18 the forest is encircled by islands ^ i *T- 
In the north-western sea, that is not far from the K’un-lun, it is 
found after the commentary to the passage quoted by Thing from 
Ku K’ai-chi Ki-meng-ki j|g fa i ^ “M. t E : “Fan-forest is undulating 
on the crest of the waves’’ j/L ft ^ jl HI- The definite num- 
ber 300 li proves that the same forest is meant. It grows in 
the north-western sea and floats above the earth. The roots of the 
trees follow the surge of the waves. 4b W t/L S& ~fs -=1 

s m & g m « £ m + & ± _t m m m » 

The water-encircled Fan-forest near the K’un-lun is comparable 
to the Fan-t’ung J|iiJ (HN 4, 3 b), both showing the same pecularities. 

1 See: Danzel in Archiv fur Keligionsn issenschaft XXI 434. 
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The different mode of writing Fan does not matter, beside jJL 
and jg we find also cf. PWYF 37 _t 34 b. I cannot see a 

direct correspondence in Indian tradition. The floating forest in the 
true history of Lukianos, however, probably goes back to a good 
old tradition. We cannot decide in this place whether the conception 
of the floating forest is originating from that of a grove of the 
Blessed, which in many legends is surrounded by a water difficult 
to be crossed. Certainly again of Indian origin is the bamboo-forest 
of Ti-Tsun ft 1 % ft # near the Fu-yii-shan XVII 1 a and the great 
bamboo § ff near the Yoh-shan XVII 5 b. As a ship can be built 
from the bamboo growing there, this bamboo equals the Kichaka-reed 
by the aid of which the Blessed cross the Sailoda. 

The attributes belonging as a whole to the Kien-tree --as to the 
Jambu — have developped into all sorts of separate beings. So it can 
no more be doubted that the * 5E has been thus split off. The 
same must be stated for the 5E i IS! at the K'un-lun XI 5 b /6a 
and for all jewel-trees, sweet flowers and fruits. That sweet Cha 
# II and the Red Tree ^ belong to this group proves the 
identity of both trees, cf. p. IV/VI which grow in the same places and 
resemble each other so much; this fact is proved once more by the 
series: Jambu -- Red Tree (cf. Grunwedel, Die Mythologie des Bud- 
dhismus etc. p. 227) = ^ = ~jj" Jfl. = Sweet-Fruit-Tree = Kien- 

tree = Jambu. The plant Chi jjjSf, too, is of the same kind, it is the 
herb of immortality, the goal of so many travellers, the herb for 
which expeditions were sent out by Ts'in-shi-huang-ti (cf. Shi-ki 6, 22 a; 
28,36 a) and by many others after him. Once it grew at the em- 
peror’s court, and to the passage in Shi-ki 28,36a (MH III 508) saying 
that it was radiant, that it had nine stalks and meant peace to the 
earth needs no further explanation. 

The term “outer world" (AuBenwelt) is used by comparative 
mythology from the time of J. G. von Hahn. It comprises all that is 
beyond our world, that realm in which things are coming to pass in 
another way than in real life, and for which the names of Paradise 
and Hades, the Isle of the Blessed and land of cocagne, are but 
variants, which by way of comparison may all be traced back to 
one and the same original conception. 

Conrady in his “Indischer Einflub in China im 4. Jahrhundert 
v. Chr.” ZDMG LX p. 343/44 dares only to suspect that the Isles 
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of the Blessed, as found in Chinese literature, must be considered as 
imported from India. His arguments, however, are convincing to 
such a degree that all my statements can only be regarded as a 
confirmation. In the researches about the world-tree we had to enter 
into particulars about Iranian tradition. Besides other conceptions, 
important to later Buddhism, as e. g. the cult of Avalokitesvara 
and the idea of Amitabha, the Sukhavatlparadise too, is nowadays 
traced back to Iran by several scholars, especially by Grunwedel in 
Alt-Kutscha; cf. Haas in OLZ 1921 col. 107. Ernst Boecklen has 
gathered the materials about the Iranian Paradise (Die Verwandtschaft 
der jiidisch-christlichen und der persischen Eschatologie p. 136 ff.), 
and W. Bousset proved the influence of these and kindred Iranian 
ideas upon Judaism, (Die Religion des Judentums p. 1 56 ff.) '. The 
Indian and Persian legends of Paradise certainly are kindred, or 
rather : they are common to both countries. How far on the other 
hand they go back to Babylonian tradition (Epic of Gilgamesh) 
has not been decided yet. The shaping of the legend in China, 
however, is Indian. Traits of such pregnancy as that of the soft 
water and the cloth-yielding tree, are not found in Persia as far 
as I can see. It is a decisive fact, however, that the earliest mention 
of the Isles of the Blessed in China, i. e. in Lieh-tze 5, 3 a/b is 
linking them to the Indian narration of the world-bearing turtle. 
Considering the importation into China — most intense since the 
4 th century— of other products of Indian civilisation, whereof I hope 
to furnish evidence just by means of the SHK, we can take it for 
granted that the “outer world” in the SHK originates from India and 
that the passages of the book treating of the outer world cannot 
have been created earlier than in the 5 th century B.C. Whether also 
Persian influence is to be taken into account, whether a preceding 
Persian influence was modified by the Indian one, or the Indian 
influence was intensified by the kindred Persian one — these are 
questions the answering of which requires a much broader basis 
than given in the SHK. 


i The possible objections raised by orthodox literati against the dependency of 
the canonical SHK on western ideas must have a certain resemblance to those of 
Scheftelowitz (Die altpeisische Religion und das Judentum) against Boecklen and Bousset, 
which R. Keitzenstein duly refuted in “Das iranischc Erlosungsmysterium” p. 115. 
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0 T«mb«i or nyihiul en?4r3Ts , K KWlun 5 H Chu-wu, His Tomt> of HoaTsiK. 
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The Row of Good Things (see Table VI) 

ft yfe. Rear and grizzly bear. Always mentioned together in SHK 
?% Spotted tiger. Whether is nothing but an adorning 

epithet, or whether a special kind of tigers is meant i. <?., perhaps a kind 
with especially beautiful and regular design, cannot be ascertained. In 
the RGTh occurs also without jjfc (13, 14, 18). •£ lie are in the 
attendance of Si-wang-mu, Shi-yi-ki jg f£, quoted PWYF 37 "f* 25 a 
(and that beside jSf which are also mentioned in Hou-han-shu with 
the East-I Jfl (see 85 (75) 7 a), which seems to confirm our second 
supposition). The fact (mentioned Hou-han-shu IR /][< _£ 3 b) that 

the tit $£ together with dragons were used as an ornament with the gala- 
coach, also points to some extraordinary feature in these tigers. Erkes 
1. c. n. 168 explains Zl )jL > n th e H. N.-commentary 4, 7 b as “twin- 
striped tigers, /. e., such as have only two stripes instead of the sign : £ 
at their foreheads”. This is a mistake, as evident from the occuring of 
£ J fc (3) as here, i.e., without __ preceding, and from the commentary 
being but a paraphrase of IX 8, where H % )f£ stands, and where the 
Po-wu-chi 2, 1 a has M fe, while VIII 9 stands jig jjfc fie. 

^ lei. V 36 a we find % at the lij. Tze-tien s. 

gives the pronunciation wei, as it is said to be also in Erh-ya. There 
we find the following description of the animals: Jj|) jj» ffjj J| jfg “nose 
turned upwards and long tail” (HTKK 522, 13 a/b). The commentary 
elaborates on this: „They resemble monkeys; are yellow and black. The 
tail is several feet long and like that of the otter, forked at the end. 
The nose is turned upwards. When it rains, they hang themselves on to 
a tree and stop up their noses with their tails. j>jl {J([ jj$j S seifs ^ 

fW M ^ W ift M- B ft ± If ip 0 U h & 

lit i?-- As another pronunciation, the commentary mentions yu ££ (in 
Ling-ling-hien , Yung-chou, Hu-nan and Nan-k’ang-fu in Kiang-si), wei 

(K’ien-p’ing-hien, Kuang-teh-chou, Ngan-hui) and yu ^ ^ -fc)J. Wei is 
also given in the Shi-ki-commentary 117, 20a ( Ts’ien-han-shu 57(27) r ib), 
where m occurs beside kioh, a large kind of monkey, and j^jj 

probably the flying dog. The pronunciation yu corresponds with that of 
thus the connection in V 36 a corresponds with comp. 

PIN 17, 8 a and the seventh of the jl Sfc: i'M P$ P$ ^ V>\ Rft- . • , 
(after this, Pfizmayer’s translation (Das Li-sao und die neun Gesange p. 31 M : 
“Der Affe schickt den leisen Schrei, durch die Nacht tont seine Stimme” must 

i Denkschr. K. Akad. Wissensch., phil.-hist. Klasse III, Wien 1852. 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 3S 
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be corrected). Giles’ Diet, has for ^/C “Gibbon.” Another pronunciation 
is lei ~fj i|f[ -tj] jlf !§;, as given byTze-tien for Chou-li 20, 15 a = Biot I 474 
( ^). The lei at these libation-vessels is to symbolize either 
the rain, or — as the tiger — strength, wisdom. We have here again the 
combination tiger-/«, and we shall have to read lei. It is not impossible 
that here and in Chou-li lei is meant for another animal, not the monkey, 
as may be inferred from the various pronunciations and from the use of 
that animal in SHK beside beasts of prey, as in Chou-li beside the tiger 1 . 
IsS it Ci IIS Ik li-shu. The statements in the commentary to VI 24 
ft -tfc £ il't T / -J HD ff- # fi'j are incongruent and 

probably not from one writer. With Chuang-tze 4 ( 8 ) 2 a, 3 ( 8 ) 6a, 
4 (10) 13b, 5 (12) 3a jfj£ ^ is the name of an especially sharpsighted 
man in antiquity, and with Lieh-tze 5, 4 b he is said not to see — in spite of 
his sharpsightedness — the tiny Tsiao-ming, fit $5, that have room in the 
corner of a midge’s eye. Meng-tze 4. 1, 1 — Ch. Cl. II 288, he is called 
Translations, dictionaries and the Tze-tien s. ^ have the pronun- 
ciation li-lou for Meng-tze and li-chu for Lieh-tze and Chuang-tze. In (13) 
and (14) J stands for ] jf; used elsewhere. We may therefore 
suppose that the pronunciation of these three writings was entirely or 
nearly alike, -fjft may after Tze-tien also be read s/iu, and jjc in the 
name of the place is equal to shu, cf. Tze-tien s. /fc ' s °f the 

same phonetic value s/iu in a number of characters, and thus it is highly 
probable that | $&. in Meng-tze is also to be read li-shu. This proper 
noun has no room in the RGTh, we could rather, with the commentator, 
think of a tree. Shi-ki 117, 7 a we find |j|' jtfl j-J|, but jj| belongs 
together |js $). is also in other places the name of a plant: 

either a wild pear ( fL| ^ is the same word) or a water plant. 

Li-sao v. 81 has a }X it!, which the commentary interprets as )*§ 
mi-wu, a fragrant water-plant, just as Shi-ki 117,5b. But $[| ^ seems 
also to mean a kind of tree: PWYF 26 35 quotes from jftj /A $.ft IB 

(a work of the 6 th century, cf. Wylie, p. 151) the following passage: 
_t ?£ 1 I Finally Couvreur has flf li-liu sculpte a jour, 

and Palladius : | I li-lou, “pt3b6a OT'ICT.THBHfl” - minute carving. The 
meaning in SHK must therefore remain uncertain. 

jjijj f£j shi-juh. Shi-juh looks — according to Kuoh Tike a bovine 
animal and has the gift to furnish food without limit. Such animals of 
which one may cut out a piece, that grows again the next day, are known 
to Shen-i-king and Poh-wuh-chi, which latter finds them in the Kingdom 


1 Yung-cheng-shu-king 3& a shows on the libation-vessel the represen- 

tation of an ape with a forked tail. 
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of Yueh-sui g « @ in Yiin-nan. With the Yiieh-chi they are called 
Jih-kih 0 M; ct. O. Franke, Das alte Ta-hia der Chinesen O.Z. VIII 117, 
note 3; also Schlegel, Ouranographie chinoise 792/3. Forke in his ex- 
planations l.c. 1 41 is quite amiss. 

lf|- Pg hu-yen is apparently not mentioned in any other work; I-hing 
identifies it with 

$ hu-kiao, of which as little is known. May be that 

if* 5C ya-kiao in (9) is the same. 

£1 ch i-kiu. One of the many names given to the owl jf | is v. 1 . 
for Shuo-wen has £§ ff ; cf. Tze-tien s. fj. 

3 x i-yii/i. Tze-tien has s. ^ only the statement of Shuo-wen, 
that the you - gem is the i-yuh, but does not describe it. I-hing VIII 3 a 
quotes Wu-shi Ijl ft. who says that i-yu/i was the same as hi-viih 3 £ 
which, after Giles, is “a kind of jet described as a mineral amber of a 
clear black colour’ . Millennial amber Ijb jj/j becomes hi-, cf. Pen-tsao- 
kang-muh, quoted by Tze-tien s. 

t‘f ft ts'mg-niao. In (10) we find enumerated: ft 7^ g|\ These 
birds with six heads are X\ I 10 a described: they have a yellow breast, 
red legs, six heads, and are called Ch’uh-birds. W W ft # H ig. 

Vi E 3 ft Tze-tien s. |jj| knows of a kind of raven, shuh, 
hatching in mountain-caves, very small, with a red bill; also a kind of 
moor-duck [ chuh-yuh. XVI 4a/b gives as names of the ^ ft: 
l)ig pirol .^}; small pirol zj' | , and green bird qf ,ft. This shows 
t ' ut W ft in SHK does not always mean the same bird, naturally, 
seeing how indefinite this expression is; but may be also that 

these definitions try to identify mythic birds with real ones, as may 
be supposed more specially from XVI 10 a. With the ^ ,ft in (4) cor- 
respond the ^ ft in (5), which is a mere repetition of (4); with the 
f; nf ft in ( I2 ) *e H H ft in (n). If (n) 3 g follows 

ar. r ft as also in ( 1 6 J, ,ft could have come from ft in assimilation 
to !$ as also ^ ft from -jf ,ft. Yet the green horses are also found 
XV 6 b in a RG'l h which has not the stereotype enumeration, so that 
they seem not to owe their origin to a mere misreading. The — jfr .ft 
are also documented outside of the RGTh; they bring food to Si-wang-mu 
XII ia:f - f I® S I f and are at the San-wei-shan II 27 a. 

In the Bamboo Annals, Ch. Cl. Ill, 1, prof 15 1, Mu-wang gets as far west 
as where the green birds shed their feathers W fj£ ft Jj/f 

which is again San-wei-shan H M ill - All birds are shedding their 
feathers in the big marsh ± /'f. XI 2 a and XVII 3 b. This big marsh 

must be sought somewhere in the North or North East. X 6a 

speaks of it near the K’ai-ti fjfj jg, neighbours of the Hiung-nu; XI 2 b 

38* 
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west of the Tung-hu ]{[ /i|J ; XVI 2 a in the West; XVII 3 b in the North. 
This reminds of the Feather-Sea ^ At the San-wei-shan only the 

qJf throw off their feathers, which is certainly not without special 
meaning, especially if we consider, that the green birds with Si-wang-mu 
.ire also the three-legged ravens, Shi-ki 117, 40 a. The sun-raven threw 
off their feathers when I shot at them, and, as ten suns, they laid waste 
all the land. It does not seem impossible that the notion trans- 
mitted by VIII xo owes its origin to a well-known process, viz: to the 
changing of a singular phenomenon related by a myth into a lasting state. 
In the RGTh, the “green” birds will hardly be anything else but beautiful 
birds among others, as is indicated especially by (iS), where beside them 
others are mentioned, but less characterized. 

The Feather-See, as I may remark in parenthesis, reminds somewhat 
of the passage in Ilerodotos IV 31, where he reports of the Scythians: 
Jtepi 8e rcbv xtrepcbv rd>v SkoOui XeyonCi ccvcutAEOV elvai rovi) epa, 
Kai Touttov eivEKa ouk old re ocre I8siv to itpotfco tqq rpteTpou oi’-tF 
Sicgievai, ti']v8c cyro jrepi aurtbv yvtbpiqv viz: that with these feathers 
is meant an incessant snowstorm. 

11 tip yamr-liu. For this, the RGTh, HN 4, 12 b, has where 

however ffc tiao is but a disfiguring of Jift (|)jp). It does surely not stand 
for the common w'illow, which would be out of place in this row of 
H !fjj, as the commentary to the HN passage remarks. In (17) stands 
6 |i]p instead. Other passages giving more informations, seem to be 
wanting. Perhaps the high willow iflf |ljp in XI 2 a belongs here in spite 
of the author's minute localizing: it stands at Hou Tsih’s grave. 

|[' jii kan-cJm. After Tze-tien s. the pear-like fruit is sour. 
Couvreur translates cha with: azerolier (— a rosaceous plant with sour, 
cherry-like fruits) ; Giles s. (- |.[[) explains : a sour, red fruit of the 
size of a cherry; a species of hawthorn (crataegus cuneata or cr. pinna- 
tifida). Bretschneider , Botanicum sinicum JRAS China Br. XXV 301/2 
writes: “It cannot be decided whether the cha was a quince or a hawthorn 
(crataegus), or perhaps another pomacea.” Nor can this decision be found 
in SHK. This tree has a red trunk, red branches, yellow blossoms, white 
leaves, black fruit, according to the commentary to VIII 3a; in XV 6 b 
however: yellow leaves and white blossoms. The 3^ |lj, on which 

it grows (XV 6 b) will be in H @ of XIV 4 b, and in 3§? |ij £ g 

the grows, with red bark, branches and twigs, green leaves (XVI 9 a). 

LSCTs 14, 9 b speaks of the '[[* f,® han-lu as growing east of K’i-shan, 
where the green birds are 'ft [i| ±, }|f pf ^ Hr, which cannot be 
ascertained, as there are at least 25 mountains of that name in the 18 
provinces. As shown by the remark about the green birds and the 
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preceding mention of {3 of which all gods eat, this is the same tree. 
The botanic species of this Lu-tree is hardly ascertainable. Couvreur 
thinks of the olive, Giles: of the sumac, adding under No. 7398 of his Diet: 

I 7fv or jlr | Rhus cotinus L., | Eriobotrya japonica, ^ ] a 

species of Dievilla or Weigela, found in Japan. May be is only a mis- 
taken For neither hawthorns nor quinces, nor olives, nor sumac-fruit 

is meant, but an attempt is made at approaching the tree of Sweet Dew, 
the tree of Immortality to some well-known real tree. 

Jfe fgf Pearl-tree, growing (7) and HN4, 3 a on the K’un-lun, where 
it is also placed by VI n: (‘‘above the Red Water 1 '), the leaves being 
pearls, its appearance like that of a cypress or (v. 1.) like the 
broom-bamboo JJ, which Kuoh mistakes for a comet ^ M- 

iSC 3£ -fat wen-yii-shu , tree of the figured Jade, of the coloured gems 
fcomm. to XI s b: Jl 'S. fff). flC 31 is found on the Jr i lij II 25 b, 
if Jjt flf yii-k’i-tree. In the RGTh HN 4, 3 a, Jjf sit an - tree stands 
instead. HN 4, 6 a is the Siin-yi-k’i of I-wu-lii -gj jj} Is] it, iff) If Jft 
‘‘the Beauty of the East.” Evidently the one sun-(suan)-yu-k' i has divided into 
two trees: su/i-yii-k’i is supposed to be an 1-word (cf. Laufer, Jade, p. 108). 
Conrady thinks also the suan-ki-yilh I Iff fjt- 3t in Shu-King 2,1,5 Gh. 
Cl. Ill, I, 33 to be “mass requisites of Suan-ki-stone” (or: siian-ki-yuh). Suau 
Jj£ is also used by itself, cf. Tze-tien s. v. In the }$ 1 % (17) and (19) it is 
supposed not to equal the I)J Jjg, being also documented alone: Sin- 
king 1, 11, 9, 2 -- Ch. Cl- IV, I, 203 and Tso-chuan, Ch. Cl. V, 401/4 Jj§ Jjg, 

where I® k'iung is to designate an especially beautiful shape of the 

jewel. But Jjj is also pronounced suan, cf. Tze-tien s.v. Jf| 3? occurs 

V 15.1. ^ also can stand alone, cf. Shu-king 3, 1, 52 - Ch. Cl. III. I. 116. 

A IQ i f Jit is found, after Shuo-wen, among the crown-jewels of the 
Chou. The coincidence of forms like: siin-yu-A'i, yii-k'i, suan-ki, suan-kuei. 
ki, kuei, suan-yiik makes it seem probable, that a foreign word was 
divided into what are components for the Chinese. Vet, it cannot be said 
which kind of jewel is meant. 

JR JJ- lang-kan. A precious stone, cf. Erkes 1. c. n. 74, Hirth, China 
and the Roman Orient p. 129. Another passage is found in Kuan-tze 
23, 26a: as treasures of the IS, FiiT /H (here a people) in a row of 
[Jtj — beside ^ jjijj f&jj, J£) are mentioned the precious stones 

If ffi II If ■ 

pi and ffj yao, two gems cf. Erkes 1 . c. n. 76/77. 
ifi itj poh-shu, the cypress. 

f$: fjj chih-shu. An indefinable tree, means to arrange, to classify. 
— • ffe a space of 10 years. It reminds us of the calender-tree. 

7fC ^ “ tree-corn ,” cf. Erkes 1. c. n. 71. 
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Tfv. Red-tree, having red branches, green leaves, dark fruit, XV 5 b ; 
bark, branches and trunk are red, the leaves green: XVI 9a. 

$} Red-tree , cf. 7 K and ||- /jil . 

7 jv fitig-muh. generally means twig, stick, staff, cf. Meng-tze 

1, 1, 4, 2 Ch. Cl. II, 133. In (9) it is said to be the Siian-tree. 

3 $C- kiao. A four-legged dragon without horns, hairy under the throat. 

4 ^ /#-snake, a venemous snake in South China, cf. Chao-hun V. 1 7 . 
IS ,% sung- bird, otherwise not known. 

ying and W ku two quite common names for birds of prey. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF CLAN 
SETTLEMENT IN ANCIENT CHINA I 

P h r a t r y Y c n -Y i n g - K i I 
(Shao-hao) 

By GUSTAV HALOUN 

(Continued from page it I) 

$ 5. Up to the present this investigation has been occupied with 
Shao-hao as a cosmological figure, but has shown at the same time 
that besides the cosmological component parts Shao-hao unites in 
himself another one. partly legendary partly historical which is evolved 
from his character as progenitor of a clan. 

In accordance with this, six of the eleven cognomens of Shao- 
hao were shown to be cosmological and explained by means of 
various functions in the cosmological system; Shao-hao himself, then 
Tsing and Ts ing-yang, Peh Ti, Kin-f ien-shi and Chu-suan. This list 
exhausts the cognomens which are directly cosmological. If we now turn 
our attention to the remainder, they seem to emphasize the value of 
the name Chih 1 as the nucleus for the further formation of the name. 

1 HE should be transcribed thus, taking into consideration the passage already quoted 
from Chou-shu 6 (56), II a: J'j ^ 'J? }f fj (ft % 1 H ^ 

± El W- S and S are taken as equivalent by Lo Pi, HK 7, la: 

Jc ■ ■ ■ fC si: Ml Hi: and K’iaoK’o to it: W iife Ipf. as "ell as bv I Hinn to Shan- 
liai-king 14,1b: I=f ^ Xow as a matter of fact i-S; in the phonetic 

form chi (|]g ^lj Uj ) is substituted for (chi’), but both actually stand for 
(chi’), which already forms the transition in the written characters, but in its meaning is hardly 
sufficient for an explanation of the Chou-shu passage (?|4 Mi ' ifi $ 3 . 

K ®> Tze-tien s. v. JjS;). We might expect “He who sets things to right”, “He who 
completes”, “He who is perfect", meanings which could also he demed for ^ (Tze-tien: 
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Chih is identified with Shao-hao in the Tso-chuan (Ch. Cl. V, 
p. 666/667) by the ruler of T’an who considers himself the former’s 
descendant ($£ -fir IE flfi HE). further in the Ts’HSh 2 1 /II, 15 a, 
TYVShK 2, la, in the BA (Ch. Cl. III/Prol., p. no), by Kuoh Poll in 
the Commentary to the Shan-hai-king 14, 1 b, by Lo Pi, HK 7, 1 a. 
and by Liu Shu, T’ung-kien wai-ki 1 /I, 35 b. There is already a variant 
to this name in the Chou-shu (J^f, v. p. 587, note 1). Of these passages 
that in the Tso-chuan which is dated 525 B. C. and the considerably 
older one in the Chou-shu are among the very oldest mentioned 
at all. 

This fact is of the greatest importance for the further course 
of the investigation, because here is at last an ancient proof of a name 
of Shao-hao which is not the result of cosmological functions but 
which, according to what has been asserted above, can be assumed 
to be the name of the progenitor of the clan, which name was (only 
secondarily) fused with that of the ruler of the corners of the world. — 
At the same time a new problem arises, for besides Ti Chih Shao- 
hao we find another Ti Chih inserted into the genealogical system 
who is given as the son of Ti K’uli and brother as well as predecessor 
of Yao; i. e., he is no longer inserted in cosmological surroundings 
(cf. § 3 J). 

Those who know Ti Chih as the son of Ti K’uh and brother of 
Yao are: — the Shi-pen (v. M. H. I, p. 40, n. 4), the Ta Tai Li-ki 
(7 [63], 11 b). the Shi-ki (M. H. I, p. 41 — 42), the Ts’HSh (20, 10a, 11 b), 
the TWShK (2, 2 b, 3 a— b), one of the glosses of the BA (Ch. 
Cl. III/Prol. p. hi) 1 , Lo Pi (HK 9/II. 18, 19b: v. 1 . 0 ), the T’ung-kien 


IE cf- fe' and ffij iH I it ?£ 4 * 4 ) lint with the souDd 

chit El EJJ, Jf§Sj 0 -tJJ). It must therefore have been absolute for the Chou- 

shu [cf. the definition of : ^3 H /j> ^ EJ | in the lexicon of the posthumous 
names 6 (54), Sb; opposite (1. c. 9 a| j|i 0 j|g] and must also stand for 

HE. which as a matter of fact should be pronounced Chit if a family name (#'{:) 

(Tre-tien: % IHOt ■ ■ ■ Wk 0 W If Y 

1 The primary gloss to Ti K’uh— Kao-sm, in contradiction to the primary gloss 
of the Yao story ( 1 . c., p. 1 12) which connects Yao directly with Kao-sin and at 
xariance with the principal text which only knows Ti Chih once, 1 . as Shao-hao. 
Chavannes (M. H. Ill, p. 659, n. I), however, m his notes to the Tso-chuan, Chao 8 
(Ch. Cl. V, p. 621,25) has shown that this passage presupposes a chronology corresponding 
to that in the BA which reckoned nine years for the reign of Ti Chih, son of Ti Kuh; 
‘ . it must have known him as belonging to the order of "’Emperors.” The passage is 
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kang-muh (de Mailla-Grosier. Histoire generate de la Chine I, p. 37); 
at the same time they all know him as the predecessor of Ti Yao 
(with the exception of the Shi-pen fragment and the Ta Tai Li-ki, 
which in this case have to be supplemented 1 ). — These sources fall 
into two groups according to their relation to Shao-hao. When 
maintaining the equation Shao-hao=Chih, the (Ti) Chih is counted as 
two in: the BA (Ch. Cl. III/Prol., p. no and in) 2 , the TWShK 
(2, 1 a and 3 a — b) as well as the HK (7, 1 a; 9/II, 19b); to these must 
be added the Ts'HSh and the T'ung-kien kang-muh, both of which 
know Ti Shao-hao as well as the Ti Chih = the son of Ti K’uh, without 
assigning the name Chih to Shao-hao (Ts’HSh 20. 7 b and n b; de 
Mailla-Grosier, Histoire generate de la Chine I, p. 29 ff, 42 ff.} 1 . Finally 
all the works of this group know the equation Shao-hao = son of 
Huang Ti = Ts'ing-yang (not expressed in the T'ung-kien kang-muh, but 
to be assumed) and therefore belong to the system which is desig- 
nated in § 3 A as system B. — The other group is made up of the 
Shi-pen, the Ta Tai Li-ki and the Shi-ki; these works know Ti Chih 
merely as the son of Ti K’uh and brother of Yao; the Shi-ki also 
knows him as the predecessor of this emperor which in the case of 
the Ta Tai Li-ki and the Shi-pen may be supplemented accordingly 
without hesitation; on the other hand they do not know Ti Shao-hao 
but only Ts’ing-yang as the son of Huang Ti who did not ascend 
the throne; i. e., they represent System C. 

On the face of it, it is improbable that Ti Chih should be 
found twice in the group of “emperors'’ which is so very limited in 
number, the more so since he is only known once to the one genealogical 


interesting as the oldest proof of the drawing up of a chronology of the ancient rulers 
of the corners of the world. Dated 534, it foretells the fall of Ch’en in a year 
shun-ho, and at the same time that shortly before this the T’ien family in Ts’i 
would obtain the direction of the state. The fall of Ch’en did, in fact, take place in 
the very year shun-ho 478 (Ngai 17), the coup d’etat of Ch’en Ch’eng-tse — T'ien Ch’ang 
happened in 481. — The prophecy as that in Chao 9 [Ch. Cl. V, p. 624/26, 533 I!. C. : 
The reestablishment of Ch’en within five years (took place indeed in 529) and the final 
overthrow 52 (!) years later (=478)] and that in Chuang 22 [Ch. Cl. V, p. 102/103] 
a vaticinium ex eventu, falls within the 5 > 1 > century B. C. (the coup d’etat of T’ien Ho 
in 386 being still unknown). Chao 8 gives a year shun-ho as the year of the death 
of Chuan-huh ( 1 . e„ it refers to 2218 B. C.). 

1 In this valuation of the sources, the experiences of a minute investigation of the 
genealogical system in § 19 (cf. § 4) have been turned to good account. 

2 1. e„ with the restrictions of note 1 on the previous page. 
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system. Besides Ti Chili = Shao-hao is placed in pure cosmological sur- 
roundings, while Ti Chih=son of Ti K'uh is no longer to be found in cosmo- 
logical surroundings. Now we know that Shao-hao unites cosmological 
and historical characteristics in his person; on the other hand the 
investigation of the san-huang — wu-ti orders has shown that no funda- 
mental scruple stands in the way of the detachment of Ts’ing-yang- 
Shao-hao from his genealogical relation to Huang Ti. should this 
prove necessary for the historical personality Shao-hao — Ti Chili is 
evidently the name of the mythical historical progenitor of the clan — , 
since this position of Shao-hao is the result of a cosmological 
function \i. e., this position of Shao-hao arose through a descent 
of space *jii the part of the rulers of the corners of the world and is 
in no wise the result of history] . Thus it seems necessary to investi- 
gate whether in the two Ti Chili's we really have to deal with two 
personalities.- If it should make the identity of both probable, then 
it would be necessary to establish on a firm basis the dissolution of 
the unity Shao-hao — Ti Chili in the genealogical system. 

Now Ti Chih occurs in the lists of emperors dependent on both 
system B and system C merely as the son of Ti K'uh, so that we 
must commence here making the group Shi-pen — Ta Tai Li-ki — Shi- 
ki the starting point. Here the conditions are less complicated, since 
the equation Ti Chih = Shao-hao is not present. 

Before everything else the fact is established that Ti Chih is 
not reckoned among the wu-ti of these works, although he is desig- 
nated as ti and ruling years are assigned to him. Ch. 7 (62) of the 
Ta Tai Li-ki (=Ch. 5 [23] of the Kia-yii) gives the wu-ti order as 
Huang Ti. Chuan-hiih. Ti K’uh, Ti Yao. Ti Shun and Yu ; we find 
the correct order of the system, without Yu (cf. $ 5 A], in the 
13 th chapter of the Shi-ki (M, H. Ill, p. 2 — 3) and in the Shi-pen 
(Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki 1, 1 a). Ti Chih should not even appear in 
the order of the wu-ti, as he destroys their number of five. In any 
case together with Ts'ing-yang Shao-hao we have found in him, in 
those systems which depend on C, a second ‘‘emperor" who appears 
in the “order of the emperors" without being counted among the 
“emperors.” 

At any rate, from Kao-sin to Shun the order of the ti no longer 
possesses originaly cosmological equivalents (cf. § 3 E) and must 
therefore have an inner structure other than the order of their 
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“predecessors." First of all we might be inclined to interpret 
the order as an historical one and from that deduce for Ti Chih 
that his temporal insertion opposite Ti K'uh or Ti Yao has been the 
result of historical conditions, and was afterwards maintained when 
his surroundings were pressed into a cosmological scheme, at any 
rate, not consistently, since a cosmological equivalent has been 
found for him (Shao-hao — Ts'ing-yang). Rut it will be necessary to 
examine the whole of this complex problem especially the type of 
the orders of the rulers, before the rulers of the corners of the world- 
clan heroes took their places as “emperors” at the head of “history.” 

§ 5 A. Yu in the Ti order: the system of the nine rulers: Yu as the 
sixth person disturbs the system of the “Five Emperors” and as a matter 
of fact should be eliminated from the Ta Tai Li-ki order, since the corre- 
sponding orders of the Shi-pen and the Shi-ki do not know him. After 
all. the fact that he is reckoned among the wu-ti in the Ta Tai Li-ki 
might be ascribed to the influence of an order, which knew Yu (or K’i) 
among the ■$■, i. e., it connected him with Shun outside the Hia dynasty, 
traces of which we are still just able to recognise. 

The curious order in Lieh-tze 2, 16a (Wilhelm, p. 26): Pao-hi, Nii-kua, 
Shen-nung. Hia-hou-shi points in this direction, and we find further in 
Huai-nan-tze. 15, ib the following scheme: Huang Ti, Chuan-huh, Yao, 
Shun and K’i 1 . 

In this case there might also once have been an order of nine "'em- 
perors” in China, which consisted of the 3 huang, the 5 ti and Yu. 
Actually the j[_, ^ of the Shi-ki 3, 3a (M. H. 1 . p. 179) are divided up 2 
in this way by Sze-ma Cheng while the fa of Hoh-kuan-tze [1 (4), 7a, 
2 (10), 1 6 a, b; 2 (11), 21b] afford at least an indirect indication of its 
existences 


1 Hia-hou-shi is a title which can he given to Yu just as well as to K’i. If m this 
case, Yu can take the place of K’i, then in another K’i can take the place of an old 
Yu; he appears in the text as the opponent of the ruler of Hu and it is just the battle 
of Kan, as is well known, which is ascribed sometimes to Yu and sometimes to K’i. 

2 Sze-ma Cheng’s analysis makes a much better impression than that of Liu Tliang 
who interprets the “nine rulers” as “nine kinds of ruler”, so to say, and altogether works 
it out to a classification of the rulers: & 

lij" I > © I ’ — - S; iki I ( v - Chavannes, M. H. I, p. 179, n. I). Nevertheless, Liu 
Hiang lias a predecessor already in Kuan-t/e, who in Ch. 17 (52) gi\es the following 
order of ^ (“rulers of seven kinds"; Ip ]§. \ , i% [ > S' i > ^ | > 

m 1 . e 1 ■ 

3 Hoh-kuan-tze's conclusions on Ch’eng|-kiu(-shi)j in ch. 2 19) advise caution. But 
if the nine ^ of Sze-ma Cheng’s conception are not the nine huang of Hoh- 
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The system of the nine comers of the world has been preserved in 
the Lii-shi ch’un-ts’iu 13, ib — 2 a together with an order of the colours be- 
longing to them; viz. in the Centre: the potter {i.e., the creator-) heaven flj 
^ '■ 2 ; E a s t : azure heavens, ^ | ; North-east : the changing (z. e., variegated (!) 
h. §* | ; North: black h. W | ; North-west, dark h. ^ | ; West: 
white h. | ; South-west: vermillion h., | ; South: fire h., 

rjj [ ; South-east: light h., PJ§ 

This colour system can of course not have been original 3 . Tut an- 
other has been preserved for us through Hing Ping (quoted by K’iao K’o 
in the commentary to HK 7, 2 a: cf. commentary to HHSh 3, na s. v. 
H Wl ) i he transmits the following equations: Nii-kua— white, Shen-nung — 
red, Huang Ti— black, Shao-hao— white, Kao-sin— red, Kao-yang -black, 
T’ao-t’ang— white, Vo Yu — red. It is perfectly clear that this order of eight 
must be increased to an order of nine through the link "Yu— black.” Since 
we know the close relationship between 3 and 9 (both lunar numbers) 
through other traditions, the association of a three colour system with the 
scheme of nine comers of the earth must also be the original one here. 
Moreover it might be noticed that the division of the Kingdom into nine 
provinces (chou) is ascribed to this very Yii 4 . The influence of the order 
of the nine rulers of the corners of the earth on the formation of the 
sequence of clan-heroes-emperors has been mentioned in § 3 1 and may 
be worked out elsewhere. 

5 6. What then is the position of Ti Chib’s descent from Ti 
K’uhr Four wives are ascribed to the latter and by them four sons 

kuan-t/e, but rather the nine brothers of the Ml I nnd 5k I are meant, 

who to-day rank at the head of the system after Pan Ku (old in the Ch’un-ts'iu-wei, 
quoted in the commentary to Hoh-kuan-tze X (4), 7 a and in the FWYF s. v. Ijl ), then 
they cannot be otherwise than a primitive cosmological order of nine of the rulers 
of the (comers of the) earth; if the order is to be valued from the historical genealogical 
point of view, it must be interpretated as Sze-ma Cheng has done ; as in the same wav 
the 5 C )jfj | and J\ | and the ff§ of the later system which follows them, 
form a duplicate to the 1 ^ as from the other side do the T~. 7f 

m <s>. 

1 For the term cf. Wen-tze (9), 21 b and Cliuang-tze 9, 8 b %]). 

2 5 ^ = ]^ Heaven is to be taken as one of the corners of the earth. 

3 The variants which have been collected by Yen Shi-ku in the Commentary to 
Ts’JISh 25/I, 9 b (s. v. 5 l 50 are of no value, while the colour order of the 5 l & 
(Mayers p. 362) is still more lamentable than that of the Lti-slii ch’un-ts’iu. 

4 The astrological interpretations of the order of nine were already corrupt in 

very ancient times, <r. in the °f Chou-shu 3 (28), 9 b [constellations and 

seasons (!)]: 0 , M • furtllcr orders of nine with moral inter- 

pretations are to be found e. g., 4 (38), 4 bff. 
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are derived from him: — Hou Tsih K’i, the progenitor of the Chou; 
Sieh, the progenitor of the Shang; and the two "emperors” Yao and 
Chili (v. Shi-pen in M. H. L, p. 40, n. 4; Ta Tai Li-ki 7 (63), 11b; 
Shi-ki M. H. I, p. 40; Ts’HSh 20, 9b — 10a; TWShK 2. 2b, 3 a; HK 9/I, 
6 b, 9/II, 13 b — 14 a, 18 a; these works are representative of the different 
varieties of the genealogical system). 

It must, however, be mentioned that this genealogical scheme 
should not be assumed to be directly historical without any further 
examination: the preponderating position which is given here to the 
progenitor of the Chou forces this reservation. \Ye can approach 
this investigation better equipped and therefore with hope of success, 
because these sons of Ti K’uh are somewhat sharply delineated 
figures being at the least representatives of groups which can be 
conceived historically and whose mutual relations, postulated, can be 
checked by material which has not been subjected to the tendencies 
of the genealogical orders, namely through the results of historical 
geographical research. 

$ 7. Of these four groups which, according to the genealogical 
system, are brought into genctical connection with Ti K’uh, that of 
only one of them, the Shang, is borne out by these results. 

Ti K’uh’s •‘residence," Poh, may it be the western town, or. what 
is more probable, the southern Poh. in the neighbourhood of which the 
place name Kao-sin is to be found to this very day, and his grave were 
near Tun-k’iu in recognised Shang territory near or in the capitals 
of the Shang Kings: i. e„ the centres of the “kingdom” of Ti K’uh 
were identical with those of the Shang kingdom (viz. the older 
kingdom). 

Poh as the residence of Kao-sin. Huang-fu Mi (TWShK 2, 3a: 4, 7a, 
8a) and the Ho-nan t’ung-chi in T’ShTsCh’ VI, 427/1, 2b, decide in favour 
of the western Poh; it corresponded, as is well known, to the modern Yen- 
shi, Ho-nan-fu, and in fact the place lay 20 li west of the modern town; 
the Yen-shi-hien-chi (T’ShTsCh’ YI. 438, 12 b) even believes it possible to 
give a near indication of Ti K’uh— Kao-sin’s capital by identifying it with 
the village Kao (« (ft), which is five li west of the town. Lo Pi (HK 
9/I, 6a, cf. KMK 28b) defends the southern Poh; this town lay within 
the district of the modern Kuei-teh-fu, whose place of administration is 
called Shang-k’iu to this very day, and which was built on the site of 
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the capital of Sung, the state which traced its antecedents back to the Shang l . 
This is 45 (or better 40) li southeast of Shang-k’iu— -Kuei-teh [not east 
as given by Chavannes in M. H. I, p. 176, n. 3); this means that it is equi- 
valent to the old Kuh-shuh (founded as hien by the Tung Han and dissolv- 
ed by the Yiian: v. T'ShTsCh’ VI, 391/I, 2 a - b ; 396 /III, 1 a -2a). 

Furthermore the place Kao-sin is to be found here, which Lo Pi 
(KMK pp 28b) knows as §jc, the local chronicles as J! (T’ShTsCh’ VI. 
395/II, ib; 396/III, 23a: Kuei-teh-fu-chi) and the WCh’ map as ^j|, and 
which is given by Lo Pi as being 45 li southwest of Kuh-shuh 2 . — In this 
town are to be found a temple (built 97s) 3 , a grave of Ti K’uh (T’ShTsCh’ 
VI 395/II, ib; 396/III, 23a) and an old temple of the tutelary god of 
Shang-k’iu (T'ShTsCh’ VI, 395/II, 4b) 4 5 . Another temple of Ti K’uh lies 
by the “magic well” (f§ 5^) 40 li south of Kuei-teh (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
391/JII, 3 a), a Sin-shan (t$r jjj ) 3 li to the south of Kuei-teh (T’ShTsCh’ 
VI, 391/III, 1 a; this may possibly be identical with the JtJjl (hill!) men- 
tioned above), while another grave of Ti K’uh. according to local tradition 
(IS f$), lies 20 li northeast of Sui (T’ShTsCh' VI. 396/III, 30a; cf. 391 /III, 
iSb, s. v. ^ £). 

Ti KuJls Grave. Besides the two graves near Kuei-teh mentioned 
above, which are not generally recognised, this grave is supposed to be 
situated in old Tun-k’iu-hien (inhibited about 1070, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 133/I, 
3 b -4 a), whose seat of administration, according to Chih-li-t’ung-chi and 
Ts’ing-feng-hien-chi, was originally (Tun-k’iu 1 ) situated 5 li northwest and 
later (Tk’ II) 50 li southwest of the present Ts’ing-feng, Ta-ming-fu, Chih- 
li 3 . According to this it is sought for to the south of Tun-k’iu by the 
older authors and in the older writings [Huang-lan chung-mu-ki, quoted 
in Shi-ki tsih-kie to Shi-ki 1, 10 a (M. H. I, p. 41, n. 3); Huang-fu Mih TWShK 
2, 2 b, the full quotation, however, in Shui-king-chu 9, 22 a; Kuoh Poh in 


1 Old Sung lay south of the modern town, at the foot of the north side of the 
hill Shang-k’iu: T’ShTsCh’ VI, 396/III, I b; 39 i/III, 1 a. 

2 According to the I’r. map the distances amount to as follows : — Gui-de-fu — Gau- 
hsin-dsi 22 km, Gui-de-fu — Gu-schu 19 km, Gu-schu— Gau-hsin-dsi 25 km. The distances 
ha\e been measured as the crow Hies, as will be the case in future when reference is 
made to the Pr. map. 

3 The dates of the construction of temples always refer to the present day building. 

4 Thus the place itself was once called Shang-k'iu! 

5 The hien Ts’ing-feng was established in 770; the T’ang city lay 18 li north- 
west and the Sung city 5 li southwest of the present town: T ShTsCli’ l. c., and VI, 
142, Sb — 9 b. Perhaps a place which lies 15 li southwest of Ts’ing-feng called t m 
(T’ShTsCh’ VI, 142 , 9 b) might be taken into account for Tun-k’iu (Tk’ III); its position 
with regard to the Ti K’uh grave would correspond more closely than that of Tun-k’iu I to 
the conditions given by the Tsin authors. 
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the commentary to Shan-hai-king 6, 6 a; the oldest passage. Pan Ku in 
the Peh-hu-t’ung, quoted by Liu Chao in the commentary to KKCh, 3, 2 a s. 
v. i|JI gives no direction, but as regards style it agrees with the others 
just mentioned | ; the later authors seek it northwest resp. north of that 
town (Yiian-ho kiin-hien-chi , quoted by K’iao K’o in the commentary to 
HK 9/I, 6a; local chronicles: see below). The exact position can be deter- 
mined with a very slight error of calculation by means of the position of 
the Ti Kuh grave in relation to the Tih (Ts’iuP)-shan 1 2 3 — it is supposed 
to lie on the north side*— which is given as 35 li northwest of Tun-k’iu 
(Yiian-ho kiin-hien-chi loc. cit.; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 133/IV, 7b). Thus, according 
to the only possible calculation from Tk’ II, it approaches somewhere the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Fu-yii (Wu-yii, Fu-li?)-shan 3 , on the southern 
slope of which is the well known grave of Chuan-hiih, and the position 
of which is determined in the local chronicles as 30 li northwest of Tun- 
k’iu, 30 li northwest of K’ai and 70 li northwest (in reality northeast!) of Hua 
(T’ShTsCh’ VI, 133/IV, 7 b — 8 a). But probably the Tih (Ts’iu?)-shan should 
be identified altogether with the Fu-yii (Wu-yii, Fu-li?). Huang-fu Mih indicates 
Ti K’uh’s grave in Kuang-yang-li (TWShK 2. 2b) and in Kuang-yang-li the 
grave of Chuan-hiih is also given (TWShK 2. 2 a; the statement also to 
be found in HK 8, 6 b and according to commentary to it in the Huang-lan- 
chung-mu-ki and in the Ts’ien Chao luh); but the name Kuang-yang-shan 
has been handed down for the Fu-yii besides the name Shang-k’iu (!); Kuang- 
yang as the name of a mountain is already known in the Ts’ien Chao lull 
and the identity of both burial mountains is pronounced in the T’ang shih- 
tao-chi, quoted by K’iao K’o, commentary to HK 8, 6 b, as well as in the 
Chih-li-t’ung-chi and the Hua-hien-chi, quoted T’ShTsCh’ VI. 133/IV. 7 b- 
8a.— The Ti K’uh grave was known by sight to the T’ai-p’ing huan-vii-ki 
and the Yiian-feng kiu-yiih-chi (cf, commentary to HK 9/I. 6 a); nothing 
can be gathered from the local chronicles about the present state of 
preservation. 

$ 8. The position is different regarding' the remaining groups: 
the geographical material either does not support the postulated 


1 Shan-hai-king 6, 6 a writes !* ill. HK 9/1, 6 a and the local chronicles 
m III; one of these ways of writing is certainly wrong, probably 

2 Only Yiian-ho kiin-hien-chi different: m in. 35 li northwest and the grave 
h north Tun-k'in. 

3 & ffi; A: 11 = cf. Shan-hai-king 8, 4 b- 5 a; 

13, 4a— b; 17, t a; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 133/IV, 7b— 8a; on the other hand jjjfj in the v. 1 . 

| HK8, 6 b must indoubtedly be a printing mistake. 
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relationship, or excludes it altogether unless it even makes counter 
evidence possible. 

First of all with regard to the Chou, the genealogy as handed 
down is absolutely untenable; the list of descendants is insufficient 
for according to it Wen-wang is the successor of Kao-sin already in 
the 15 th generation. 

Shi-ki ch. 4 and 13 (M. H. I. p. 209 ff.; Ill, p. 6—7) gives the first 
complete preserved list of ancestors: Kao-sin (Ti K’uk), Hou Ts’ih, Puh- 
choh ['Pi 3 u<ui — t'i w at<t-] \ Ktih [Kiuk], Kung Liu [ t Kung c Liau], K’ing-tsieh 
[K'inng’-tsiet], Huang-p’uh [ t F w ang'<g' — b'uok|. Ts’e-fuh 1 [ t Ts i-piuet], Hui- 
yii | Xj"ie<-a — iu<d-], Kung Fei [ t Kung Pj w ei], Kao-yii [ Kau- ngi w o], Ya-yii 
[’A’<-g — 'ngi lv o], Kung Shuh-tsu-lei (Tsu-lei [ 'Tsuo-lj"f]; T'ai-kung Tsu-kan- 
chu-chou [’ Tsuo-kam’- fsi w o<t — d'isu’<d -g] : Shi-pen quoted Sze-ma Cheng 
to Shi-ki 4, 3a; Huang-fu Mih TWShK 5, 10a), Ku Kung Tan-fu ['Tan-'b'iu|, 
Ki-lik [Kji’-liek] (Wang Ki), Ch’ang [ I T'siang<t"- ] (Wen-wang).— Previous to 
the Shi-ki the passages in Kuoh-yii 3 (Chou 3), 7 b and 20a prove that the 
number of the ancestors of the Chou (from Hou Tsih to Wen-wang 15) 
was already firmly established in the 6 th century B. C. (the first passage 
is dated 550 and the second 510 B. C.) 

Attempts have not been lacking to increase by a few links this list 
of rulers, which was also unsatisfactory for Chinese historians. Before 
anything else the full names 2 given by the Shi-pen (Shi-ki-tsih-kie and Shi-ki 
soh-yin to the Shi-ki 4, 2 b— 3 a) of Kung Fei, Kao-yii, Ya-yii and Shuh-tsu-lei, 
namely: — Kung Fei Pih-fang [Kung ( Pj' v ei Piak- t pi" r angJ, Kao-yii Hou Mou 
[Kau-'ngi w o F9u<g' — mi?u], Ya-yii Yiin-tu [’ A’<-g — 'ngi"o Jiu 3 n<g — mo], 
and Tsu-kan-chu-chou have been the point of attack of such a desire. 
While Huang-fu Mih TWShK 5, 1 a still takes Pih-fang and Yiin-tu 
(Hou Mou not transmitted) as honorary names (^) of Kung Fei and Ya- 
yii, Pan Ku on the other hand, Ts’HSh zoa-b, makes Pih-fang the son of 
Kung Fei, I— sze [ I<D-— 'dz'ij (instead of Hou Mou iff the son 

of Kao-yii and Yiin-tu the brother of Ya-yii; and therefore has two 
generations more 3 ; Lo Pi HK 9/I, 8b is consistent throughout and divides 
Tsu-kan-chu-chou into Shuh-tsu-kan = Tsu-lei, son of Yiin-tu and Chu-chou, 
son of the former and like T’ai-kung, father of Ku-kung Tan-fu; besides 

1 For the transcription of cf. n. p. 598, 1, for that of in | i)[) 

v. n. p. 597, 2. 

2 That is their most obvious interpretation, the correctness of which, moreover, is 
shown by the uncertainty of the historian's analysis (see below) where it is used. These 
names are probably not Chinese! 

J The BA primary gloss to tVu-wang (Ch. Cl. m/prol p. 142) presupposes this 
if it reckons 13 generations from Kung Liu to Ki-lih. 
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this he accepts out of a legendary genealogy from the Shan-hai-king 16, 2 a 
(T’ai<Lai?j-kien 1 as the son of Hou Tsili and Shuk-kiin (ostensibly — 
T’ien-tsu) as the son of the former and so gets 3 generations more 
than Pan Ku and 5 more than the Shi-ki list. But it goes without saying 
that even after taking into consideration these more than doubtful operat- 
ions, the number remains quite insufficient. 

If we leave Hou Tsih, Pu-choh (see below). Tan-fu and the latter’s 
successors out of the question, from all historical works of the first roille- 
nium B. C. only the BA mention people of the Chou ancestral order: 
Kao-yii Wu-yih 15 and Ch’eng 7, Ya-yii P’an-keng 19, Tsu-kan Tsu-kiah 13 
(Ch. Cl. III/Prol., p. 133, 135, 136, 146), and Kao-yii besides in Kuoh-yii 4 
(Lu 1), 7a 2 . 

But what weighs much more heavily is the fact that the early 
history of the Chou shows the gravest internal contradictions. It is not 
right to take a people as a unit}' which has three heroes ot civili- 
sation in its ancestral order as the Chou have: Hou Tsih, Kung Liu and 
Tan-fu; (for this special character of the figures named cf. Shi-king- 
Odes 3. 1, 3; 3, 1, 7, 2: 3, 2, 1 ; 3, 2, 6; Ch. Cl. IV, p. 437 f -> 449 — 45 °. 
465 ft"., 483 ft'.; cf. further Shu-king 5, 3, 5, Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 311/19; i. e., it 
is already established in the oldest written and at the same time fixed 
in a very' old and in fact sacred tradition). To these we could add 
a fourth, Puh-cholH, who mentioned in the Kuoh-yii 1 (Chou 1). 2b — 3a 

1 St M : f° r transcription of ^ see p. 61S note 2. 

2 Since the v. 1 . of the names of the Chon predecessors are of importance, I am 

giving herewith those known to me; in HK l. Kitk-t’ao (-_vao?) is given for the 

simple Kdk [but could be misunderstood through a mistake in writing to represent 

(t’ao, yao?) for $$ (kiik); also Kuoh-yu ming-tao-pen-k’ao-i, 1,17 b], AYei-yu /fy) 

Ngj w ie’<-a — iu<d- for Hui-yii | “Xj"ie<-a — iu<d-; according to Kuoh-yu ming* 

tao-pen-k’ao-i I, 17 a n m is the form for Shi-pen), Fuh-ts’e for Ts’e-fuh: this is 
probably only a writing mistake, such as often occur in Lo Pi through the reversal of 
the characters (with Wei Chao in the commentary to Kuoh-yii 3 [Chou 3], 7 b K‘iang-fuh 

f° T Jri I could quite well be a similar mistake; according to Yen Shi*ku 
in the commentary to Ts’HSh 29, 19 a, in [ 1 $, should be read ^ ^ 

e , Ts’e — Ts*i). I find K’ing-pu ^jjj as a variant of K’ing-tsieh ) fffi (the former 
the name of a minister of Ch’eng T’ang according to Yuh-tse) in the Chuh-shu t’ung-tsien 
from an unknown source and I k’i jfJ f° r I' sze ^ Jl^ of the Ts’HSh in K’iao K’o’s 
commentary to HK 1 . c. 

Chavannes remarks in M. H. I, p. 21 1, n. $: 'le caractere est in- 
dique par le Kang-hi tse-tien comme se prononcant *j$], e’est-a-dire Tschou”. This 
reference, it is true, is in the Tze-tien, but according to the latter is not valid for the 
pronounciation of in /f\ | which comes much more under the pronounciation 
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(quoted Shi-ki=M. H. I, p. 254) and Tso-chuan Wen 2 (Ch. Cl. 
V, p. 232/34) 1 is after all very old 2 . Our historical experience has 
taught us that it is highly improbable that an agricultural people could 
have been “barbarianised” (made nomads?) three times in the course 
of a thousand years, thus taking to the plough four times in all. 

The only possibility of overcoming this contradiction, in my 
opinion, is, as it often is, the substitution of a horizontal organisation 
for a vertical one; 1. e. to destroy the sequence in time of the heroes 
of civilisation and to change it into connection through space— or 
breaking up the Chou people of tradition into four primitive tribes, 
each of which individually effected the change to agriculture and 
presumably at different times; the particular persons who brought civili- 
sation. to each tribe, were brought within a fixed temporal relation 
to each other (in which actual circumstances, a later connection with 
the principal people, may have played their part) and thus they 
could be included in the history of the whole people. This explanation 
may be taken as valid if it can be shown that the four heroes of 
civilisation are only connected with particular parts of the ancient Chou 
territory. 

This evidence can be traced and shows the most satisfactory 
results 3 . In fact the results are such that they prove that the alleged 
first ancestor of the Chou, the son of Ti Kuh, Hou Tsih himself, 
was taken over from an allogenous population and is the hero of 


if W s resp. m <■ it is to be pronounced Choir (t’i w at). Giles 
v No. 6272) simply gives the pronounciation k’u*- (= k’ut) as the only one of the character, bu‘ 
this cannot be proved from the Tze-tien; ^Jj-kuh can only arise as the result of the substitution 
of characters for (k’ut) (|jj occurs as a printer’s error in Legge’s text of the BA, 
Ch. Cl. III/Prol. p. 121: Legge transcribes Puh-f’uh which could be a second printers 
error for Puh k’uh, Ch. Cl. V, p. 234, correctly Puh-chueh; Chuh-shu t’ung-tsien 3, 15 a 
as well as the Tso-chuan text print correctly ^ ; in Chuh-shu t’ung-tsien commentary 
1. c., however, the printer's error is found twice). 

1 The Kuoh-yu passage originates in a speech which is supposed to have been 
delivered before the advance of Muh-wang against the K’iian-jung, /. e., 9901/951 B. C. 
(cf. also M. H. I., p. 21 1 — 12); the Tso-chuan passage is dated 625 B. C. 

2 Even for Wen-wang we notice tendencies to such a function; 1. e., deeds generallv 
ascribed to Tan-fu are also assigned to him: Shi-king 3, 1, 7, 6 (Ch. Cl. IV, p. 453 

to 454) | ± Di- 

Taking all in all, I am not at all inclined to regard Tan-fu as an authenticated 
historical personality. 

3 See below pp. 600-623 the appendix on the genealogy of the Chou. 
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civilisation (agriculture) of a group of the Kiang clan; and that this 
is the group which as the direct predecessors of the Chou, ruled 
over the western part of the Wei -Valley Plains (the T'ai king- 
dom), the oldest possession of the Chou in China proper. The 
Chou, related to these Kiang (the wife of Tan-fu was of their 
race) under Tan-fu seized the former’s land; and it can only have 
taken place after the surrender of the kingdom of Pin i. e., (according 
to the current tradition) in the third generation before Wu-wang, the 
founder of the dynasty, that Hou Tsih was included in the genea- 
logical tree. 

But if it could be shown that the Chou genealogy was influ- 
enced by political motives (the relationship on the maternal side 
was of little importance. Maternal right must not, however, be presup- 
posed; as otherwise the Chou would have had to change their genea- 
logical tree each time a king married), it will no longer appear daring 
to explain the connection of Hou Tsih with Ti K'uh as due to the 
same motive. This explanation is in fact imperative, because the 
Kiang genetically can have absolutely nothing to do with the ancestor 
of the Tse clan. On the other hand, the connection is sufficiently 
proved by the assumption that the Chou declared their (newly 
acquired) ancestor to be the son of the progenitor of the then legi- 
timate dynasty, in order to show that their race was equivalent to 
and as well born as the Shang and thus to legitimise themselves. 
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APPENDIX ON THE GENEALOGY OF THE CHOU 

A. The Problem. 

As we have already shown on pp. 597 — 98 the Chou possess four 
heroes of civilisation in their ancestral order (Hou Tsih, Puh-choh, Rung 
Liu & Tan-fu). A serious inner contradiction within the traditional 
history of their tribe follows on this statement, because we can state 
with a probability bordering certainty that it is historically impossible 
for one single people to adopt agriculture from a more primitive stage 
of economic organisation four times in the course of a thousand years, 
during which period it must have gone back to a “barbarian stage" 
three times. 

The only possibility of reconciling the contradiction seems to be 
in the dissolution of the temporal sequence of the four heroes and in 
transforming it into a side by side in space (dependent on ethnical 
conditions); i. e., the division of the Chou people of tradition into 
four primitive tribes, each of which accomplished its transition to 
agriculture independently of the others and whose special bringer of 
civilisation we now see in the four heroes of the whole people. 

Does historical-geographical investigation show that the four 
heroes of civilisation were at one time only attached to particular 
provinces of the Chou kingdom, and do historical statements exist, 
which contain information on the mutual relations of these provinces? 1 

B. The Exte?ision of the Early Chou Kingdom. 

1. The Oldest Chou Kingdom in the Wei Valley. 

In the old Chinese province, from which we must start, the oldest 
Chou kingdom comprised the western section of the plain of the Wei 
Valley, from Wu-kung in the East to Pao-ki in the West. Thither 


1 This question shows that there is no intention of making an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the very problematical early history of the Chou, which until now has not 
been examined at all thoroughly. I am reserving this for my treatment of the Ki-Clan 
m m- At any rate good preliminary work will have been accomplished, if a satis- 
factory solution of the problem in question be found. On p. 6x7 I have tried to lay 
down the course of the lines which further investigation will follow. 
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under the very perceptible pressure of ‘’barbarian'’ northern tribes 1 , 
the “old Duke" (ku-kung) Tan-fu starting from Pin 2 , passing the 
Liang-shan and crossing the Ts'ih & the Tsii (?) invaded and laid 
the foundation of the capital of his kingdom on the southern slope 
of the K'i-shan, on the Chou plateau A 

Liang-shan: A part of the border range of the first terrace of 
the Wei Valley together with the Mei-shan & K’i-shan (v. p. 662). It can 
be fixed by the following distances which are given: 60 li north-east of 
K'i-shan (city), 60 li north-east of Fu-feng, 30 li north of K’ien and 80 li 
south of Yung-shou (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 523/lY, 5b, 14a; 52 6/IV, 13 a; 495. 
23 a; cf. also M. H. I, p. 214, n. 5 & II, p. 178, n. 2). 

Ts’ih and Tsii: Sii Kuang (Shi-ki tsih-kie to Shi-ki 4, 3b) looks 
for both rivers in the old hien Tu-yang, the seat of administration of which lay 
not far from the present Lin-yu 4 . The Ts'ih, however, is the only one 
which can be fixed with certainty. It rises 45 li north-west of Yung-shou 
(T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 2 5 b incorrectly north-east), breaks through the Liang- 
shan to the north-west of K’ien, receives near Wu-kung its most important 
tributaries, the Wu-ting-ho (Tu-shui) and the Wei-shui /]<, and flows into 
the Wei ffj opposite Chou-chih (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 24 a, 25 b); a tribu- 
tary of the Heh-shui bears the same name, which also rises in the hien 
Yung-shou and after a northern course flows out 40 li to the east of 
Ch’ang-wu (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 25 b, 39 a). We have further proved the 
name of the river through the Ts’ih-hien of the Han period, which took 
its name from the Ts’ih-shui (TLCh I, 8b; KKCh I, 9 b) and which com- 
prised the present Yung-shou-hien, the greatest part of the Pin-chou and 
probably also parts of the Lin-yu-hien, while the city corresponded with 
the present town Pin(-chou) 5 . 

t cf. Meng-tse I, 2, I; 14, 2; D, 1 l*-'h. Cl. II, p. 155 & 174 ft'-) 

J cf. p. 608 ff. 

3 cf. further Shi-king 3, I, 3, 2—3; 3. I, 7, 6; 4, I, 3; 4, 2, 4, 2, (Ch. Cl. IV. 
p. 438, 453—54, 574, 622); Meng-tse 1, 2, 5, 3; 4, 2, I, 2 (Ch. Cl. II, p. 161 62. 

316); Shi-ki 4, 3 a — b (M. H. I., p. 213ft-) & TWShK 5, ib, 10b. 

t established under the Si Han and dissolved under the Ism. I he town, the 
present Tu-ts’un, 40 (?) Ii north-east of K’i-shan (city), 9° h north (or rather north-east) 
of Feng-siang, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, 2b u. 8a, cf. 12b (has nothing to do with the 
present town of Tu-yang-p’u on the left bank of the K’ien, 7 km to the south of Lung). 

5 The name was changed into Sm-p’ing-hien by the Fu Ts’in, which in turn was dis- 
solved by the Ming; near it Sin-p’ing-kiin, established by the Tung-Han (?), dissolved by 
the I’eh Wei, and existing again between 744 & 75S. The name has been preserved 
in the post station Sin-p'ing which lies immediately to the west of Fin and which was built 
in 1372. Cf. Kuah-ti-chi (Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki 4, 2b), TLKSh 254, ria s. v. |§i[ 
and TShTsCh’ VI, 514. I5 a : 49L 23a— b; 50S. 30b— 31a. 
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Both Ts’ih are thus the natural connection between Pin & T’ai 1 and 
this must have been used by Tan-fu, the more so. since the road through the 
valley of the King was closed by the then ruling power in the Wei 
Valley, the princes of Ch’ung, by means of the fortress of Ta Loh (K’iian- 
k’iu. Huai-li, io li south-east of Hing-p’ing) 2 3 . 

It is difficult to determine the Tsii-shui. The only clue which I have 
been able ' to find is on the third map which is added to section I of 

T’ShTsCh' VI, 492, where Tsii(-shui) is given as the name for the Tu-shui 

(Wu-ting-ho), flowing from Lin-yu, without, however, finding any con- 
firmation either in the sections on mountains and rivers in volumes 
514 & 523/IV or in the WCh’ map. I, therefore, consider it highly pro 

bable, in view of the fact that Ts’ih & Tsii always occur together in Shu- 

king (Yii-kung I, 10, 74; II, 2, 12) and Shi-king (2, 3, 6, 2; 3, 1, 3, 1 ; 4, i )3 
that the unreal Tsii-shui has been dragged into the Shi-ki text to the real 
Ts’ih, all the more since the source of Sze-ma Ts'ien (Meng-tse I, 2, 15, 1: 
also TWShK 5, 1 b, 10 b) only mentions the Liang-shan and not the rivers. 

K’i-shan and Chou-yiian: The K’i-shan lies 50 li north-east of 
the town K’i-shan (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 523/IV. 4 b — 5 a), not 90 li as K’ung 
Ying-tah asserts (Legge in Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 95; on the other hand correctly 
Ch. Cl. IV. p. 2 ; cf. also M. H. I, p. 105, n. 1; p. 132. n. 2). At its foot, 
40 li north-east of the K’i-shan city lies the Chou plateau J,(] (T’ShTsCh’ 
VI, 523/IV, 7 b). The hien K’i-shan exists since the end of the Sui-period 
(for the former San-lung-hien, v. below), had its name changed into K’i-yang 
in 618. and was given its old name again in 757. The city originally 
lay 5 li to the north of the present Lung-wei-chen but since 634 has oc- 
cupied the present site (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 534/I, 2 a; 526/IV, 7 b). 

City of Tan-fu: It was called K’i-chou [Chou-shu 5 (48), 7 a; 
BA Wu-yih 1, Ch. Cl. III/Frol. p. 137; Meh-tse 9 (35), 3 b; Meng-tse 4, 2, x, 2 
(Ch. Cl. II, p.-3i6)]. The present K’i-yang-chen; at the same the city of 
the San-lung-hien of the Sui, whose temples to the God of Protection and 
the God of Literature have been preserved to this very day. Ruins of 
the earthen altar and the gates mentioned in the Shi-king 3, 1, 3, 6 (Ch. 
Cl. IV, p. 440) are still shown. A temple to T’ai-wang (renewed already 
in 1212 and then again in 1436 & 1450) as well as temples to Ki-lih and 
to Wen-wang (renovated in 1449 and 1580) are also to be found there, 
v. T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525/III, 5 b, 6 a; 526/IV, 6b & 8 b. 


1 For the position of both cf. p. 608 ff. & p. 618 ft. 

2 Will be treated in detail , in connection with the history of the Ts’in. 

3 For the position of both these rivers cf. p. 614. 
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The province fell into lour parts, that of the residence and of 
the fiefs of the “three dukes 1- ; Kuoh in the west (right wing, front 
facing the K'uan-jung), Shao in the east (left wing, front facing 
Cli'ung) and Chou in the middle. 

As regards the division of the kingdom as a whole, this must go 
back to the early period of Wen-wang, in as far as the first possessors 
of the hereditary dukedoms are concerned: certainly one of these, the 
second most probably, were given each to a son of Ki-lih (v. below 
Kuoh-shuh and Shao [Kiin] Shih); and this strict division into three also 
corresponds quite well with the conditions as set forth in Shi-king 3, 2. 
6 . 5 concerning Kung Liu and the Kingdom of Pin and in Shi-king 3, 1, 
3, 4 concerning Tan-fu and the old Chou land; it was also kept 
intact within the army organisation of the larger outside states (c. g., Tsin 
or Lu) and had to be adopted again by the kings after their withdrawal 
from the Wei Valley (v. for example, Tso-chuan Huan 5, Ch. Cl. V. 
p. 44/45); the army organisation of the Chou kingdom when at its zenith 
was, however, more extensive. 

(S i) K u o h : Capital 2 6 km east south-east of Pao-ki on the northern 
bank of the Wei (Kuoh-hien from the Sui until the Yuan period; distances 
as given by the Pr. map, as the other references differ:— 40 li north-east 
T’ShTsCh’ VI. 524/III, 1 b; 50 li east 526/IV, 10 b; 60 li east M. H. I, 
p. 276, note 1; IV, p. 256, note i)". The Kuoh province is further made 
up as follows: a Kuoh-rvang-chen 31 km east of Pao-ki, 20 km south-east 
of Feng-siang, 10 km west of K’i-shan (Pr. map, WCh’ map) and a T’ao- 
kuoh-ch’eng on the T’ao-ch'uan, presumably the old Shao Kuoh (v. p. 605), 50 
to 60 km south-east of Pao-ki (Pr. map; T’ShTsCh’ VI. 523/IV, 8 a: 150 li 
south-east of Pao-ki in the mountains; 12 b the direction is incorrect, 
526/IV, 10 b both statement of direction and of distance) already directly west 
of Mei, where the border of Ch’ung is reached 1 2 . The most westerly 
point of the immediate Chou territory (and therefore of Kuoh) is, above 
all, a Wen-wang-ch’eng 45 li east of the old city Wu-shan (hien of the 
Sui, 1 2o li south-east of Lung) i. c., in the valley of the K’ien (T’ShTsCh’ VI 
526/IV, 22 a— 23 b; cf. KMK j?j, 30b). 

The first known possessor of the fief is Kuoh-shuh, a brother of 
Wen-wang (cf. Shu-king 5, 16, 12, Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 481, Tso-chuan Hi 5, 

1 These differences may be partly due to the different positions of the seats of 
administration of Fao-ki— Ch’en-ts’ang cf. T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, na. 

2 That on the south bank of the Wei stretched somewhat more to the west than 
to the north bank: The Loh-kuh-shui is the most easterly river source of the K’ien 
{ Kan ?)-kou-ho, which flows into the Wei 5 li to the east of Mei; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 523/IV, 19b. 
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Ch. Cl. V. p. 143/45; M. H. IV, p. 268; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 524/III, 1 b; 5 2 6 / 1 V. 
iob) J ; he no longer plays any part in the history of the conquest and 
was probably too old or else administrator or defender of the tribal country. 
His successors fought with varying fortune against the K’iian-jung (BA ft 21 
til 7; Ch. Cl. III/Prol. p. 152, 133) whose pressure upon the Wei Valley 
had been ever increasing since the time of Muh-wang; finally, after the 
unlucky battle of Ts’ien-mou (789) and especially after the storming of 
Kiang-yih (788) and K’iian-k’iu (776) by the K’iian-jung they had to eva- 
cuate their old province. In 775 they conquered Tsiao (BA Yu 7, Ch. 
Cl. III/Prol. p. 175) and ruled here (Nan Kuoh): to the south of the Ho 
the Ho Valley from the Hua-shan and the mouth of the Wei (Tso-chuan 
Min 2. Ch. Cl. V, p. 126/28) eastward to the west of Mien-ch’i, and the 
upper Loh Valley to Yung-ning-hien and west of Sung (according to Tso- 
chuan to Siang 14, Ch. Cl. V, p. 460/64 this must have been very spar- 
sely peopled), and north of the Ho parts of P’ing-luh-hien and Kie-chou 
(this territory mixed with those of the fiefs Yu, Wei and Jui) 2 . Here 

1 Chavannes’ references in M. H. I, p. 276, n. I. and M. IT. IV, p. 256, n. I, con- 
tradict one another; in the former Si-kuoh is assigned as fief to Kuoh-shuh and in the 
latter to Kuoh-chung It might be remarked that the latter opinion receives no support 
from the passage in Shi-ki 39, 4 a (M. H. IV, p. 256), for Chavannes’ interpretation of the 
name m w as (le prince descendant de) Kouo- 1 chong (and the latter thus forefather of 
the dukes of Nan — Si-Kuoh) cannot in my opinion be justified, and can be reduced ad 
absurdum through Tso-chuan to Chuang 21 and 22 [Ch. Cl. V, p. 99/100 & 100/101. 
cf. Kuoh-yu I (Chou I), icb — 11a]. In this instance appears, without any doubt 

as the name of the then reigning duke of Kuoh, and to translate as le prince descendant 
de Kouo-chou would result in exactly the opposite meaning of the Shi-ki passage as that really 
intended. In point of fact, all the passages [Tso-chuan Huan 8 (Ch. Cl. V, p. 51/52) 
and BA (Ch. Cl. III/Prol. p. 161) correspond to the Shi-ki passage; in addition Tso-chuan 
Huan 9 & 10 (Ch. Cl. V, p. 53 & 54)] Kuoh-chung can only be taken as the 

name of a person then living [Legge: — Chung of Kuoh, the brother of the duke of Kuo!., 

the brother of ( the duke of) Kuoh], We know the names of three dukes of Kuoh after 
722:— Ki-fu (Tso-chuan Yin 8; the |j£ of Yin 5), Chou (Hi 5, BA Ilui 19; must 
surely be the | of Chuang 26, 27, 30, 32; Min 2 & Hi 2) and Lin-fu (Huan 5); 
Tu Yii considers Kuoh-chung as his surname, which Tso-chuan to Huan 10 (Ch. Cl. V, 
p. 54) also seems to confirm; Wei Chao (Com. to Kuoh-yu 1 . c.) declares that Lin-fu is 

identical with the Kuoh-shuh of Chuang 20 & 21, Kuoh-yii 1, 10b — 11 a, in which case 

he would also have to be the §jb fl of Chuang 16 & 18; if we accept Tu Yu’s hypo- 
thesis, then we ought to recognise a duke in | Q ( J ^[), whose name has not 

been preserved. 

2 See the demarcation of the province conquered by Tsin in the Tso-chuan H: 
15 (Ch. Cl. V, p. 164/67) and TLKSh 253, 17 b s. v. jjjj [1. e. the province formed from 
conquered Kuoh) as well as 253, 5 a s. v. $)} c (in addition to this KKCh I, 6a and 
T'ShTsCh’ VI, 429, 17 a: Kuoh-shan, half a mile to the north east of Lu-shi, the Kuoh- 
chou of the Sui dynasty, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 427,1, 7 a — b), further KKCh I, 3 a, TLKSh 

252, 4a (cf. 3 a), KMK jjl, I a— b. The “five cities” of Kuoh were Shang-yang. the 
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again, the line was not able to maintain for long. Threatened from the 
west by the remnant of the Kilan-jung who had been driven from the 
Wei Valley by Ts’in (battles with them 660 & 658, Tso-chuan, Ch. Cl. V 
p. 126/128, 135/37; after the destruction of Kuoh, between 649 & 638. 
they occupied the upper Loh and I Valleys) in the summer of 658 the 
kingdom lost to Tsin the province to the north of the Ho (Ch. Cl. V, 
p. 135/37) and in the winter of 655 it was ‘'extinguished” by it (Ch. Cl. V. 
p. 143—44/45—46). — Already in 687 the remainder of the old province (Shao 
Kuoh, probably only the city) which had maintained in the possession 
of a collateral line in spite of the K’iian-jung invasion, had gone over to 
Ts’in and had been changed into a hien (Shi-ki, M. H. II, p. 21). 

Shao: Capital the present Shao-ts’un, 8 li south-west of K’i-shan 
(city) (there Shao-kung-ting T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, 7 a; it lies south-east 
of Feng-siang, the ancient Yung, for which reason the statement of Tu 
Yu in TLKSh 253, 8 b and of Shen-si t’ung-chi T’ShTsCh’ VI, 524/III, 1 b; 
523/1, 1 a refer to it); a Shao-kung-chen [= Shao-ts’un, with footmarks of 
Shao-kung (Shih) and of a (ruined) sacrificial altar for the dukes (or 
Duke Shih?) of Shao T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525 /III, 9b; 526/IV, 12 b] 30 b 
north of Fu-feng (or rather north-east-north, 13 km according to the Pr. 
map) and a Shao-chai (^!)-chen south-east of it (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IY. 
12 b; maps to T’ShTsCh’ VI, 492/II) indicate that in the main Shao com- 
prised the centre of the old state T’ai (v. p. 618 ff.). A temple to Shao-kung 
Shih, of the time of the Sung, stands near the Chou-kung temple north- 
west of K’i-shan (v. p. 607; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525 /III, 4 a). 


southern capital [south-east of Shen TLKSh 253, 3b; exact localisation K’iao K’o to 
XMK J%, ib: 36 li west of Hiah-shih-chen {70 h east of Shen, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 435/I. 
7a — b, 438, 30b, resp. 26 km east of Shen, 27 km west of Mien-ch’i, Pr. map) south- 
east of the post station Ch’ang-yang; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 324, 38a — b does not correspond]; 
in the vicinity of the old capital of Tsiao (TLKSh 253, lob — ira, 17b: 2 li south of 
Shen), both south of the Ho; north of the Ho: Hia-yan the northern capital [45 b 
north-east of F'ing-luh, 30 li north-east of old T'ai-yang TLKSh 25 3 , I b; (Tsiao had 
already a second capital north of the Ho, 5 li north-east of P’ing lull, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
324, 37b)], Hut (5 li south-west of Kie, TLKSh 253, 10 b — 11a; the seat of administration 
of the Tsin province Yin-ti; ef. Tso-chuan Wen 13, Ch. Cl. V, p. 262/63, BA Hui 19, 


Ch. Cl. Ill/Prol. p. 163 and the name of the first governor of Yin-ti IjJ( ( Ho 
if] Hi Hi T jk in Tso-chuan Hi rs, Ch. Cl. V, p. 165/6S— 69), and 
A'ie-liang [lS(2o) li south-east of Lin-tsin, TLKSh 253, 5b, 60 li west of Kie, on the 
north bank of the Su, T'ShTsCh’ VI, 324, 27 b and therefore — in spite of 324, 2ob-2la — 
identical with Peh-kie ku-ch’eng (327 — 394 hien)]. For the remainig land of Kuoh cf. 
further TLKSh 252, 20a s. v. and ]§ |j|. 22a s. v. ! p- and T’ShTsCh’ VI, 43S, 
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1 

Duke Shih (or Kiin-shih?, posthumous name: K’ang) is the first known 
holder of the fief, an alleged son of Wen-wang by a concubine 1 , but 
more probably his nephew. The last duke of Shao of importance (the 
margraves, since 333 kings of Yen, are descended from Shao-kung Shih 
side by side with the former) was Duke Hu of the time of the kings Li 
and Siian (posthumous name Muh) 2 . — With the conquest of the Wei Valley 
by the K’iian-jung, the dukes of Shao evacuated their tribal land and settled 
from this time north-west of the new capital, where their fief comprised the 
present Yiian-k’iih-hien (Kiang-chou, Shan-si) and the western part of the 
Tsi-yiian-hien (Huai-k’ing-fu, Ho-nan) A The present Kaodoh-ch’ eng (chen) 
on the upper course of the Peh-ts’ing-ho (39 km north-west-north of 

1 This statement is made by Huang-fu Mih TWSUK 3, 6a (cf. I.egge, C'h. Cl. III. 
p. 420). It is not very probable that one of the three most important fiefs should have been 
assigned to the son of a concubine and Shao is abo missing in the enumeration of Wen- 
wang’s sons to whom fiefs were given (Ch. Cl. V, j>. 1S9/94, cf. 7S°/54); on h' e other 
hand, an ancient enumeration of fiefs held by the sons of Wang Ki is not known. In 
any case the tracing of a direct descent from Wang Ki bristles with difficulties, as 
Shih only dies in the fourteenth year of K’ang-wang (BA Ch. Cl. III/Trol., p. 149) 1. t. 
57 or 56 years after the battle of Muh-ye, in which he took his share (Chou-shu 4 (36), 
2b— 3a, Shi-ki M. H. I, p. 233, 236, TWShK 5, 4a—!)); r. too young to be a son of 
Wang Ki. The only way of solving the difficulty seems to me to assume that Shih 
was a grandson of Kih-lih. the son of one of the sons of this king, who held a fief 
with Shao. 

2 M. H. I, p. 271 n. 2 is abortive. First of all Muh as the posthumous name of 
Shao-kung Hu is confirmed by the BA Li 12, 14, 26 and Siian I & 6 (cf. also Legge, 
Ch. Cl. IV, p. 413, 533 & 567, as well as Tso-chuan Hi 24, Ch. Cl. V, p. 189/92), the 
only deduction to be drawn from this is that Margrave Hui of Yen in the Shi-ki 
34, 2 a (M. H. IV, p. 135), was someone else than Duke Hu of Shao. As a matter 
of fact, the BA report the death of Margrave Hui in the first year of King Siian (827 ; 
the same as the succession year of margrave Hi in the Shi-ki itself!), whilst Duke 
Muh of Shao was still taking the field against the Huai-I in 822 (BA, Siian 6, Shi-king 
3, 8, Ch. Cl. IV, p. 551 ff.), at the end of which he still assisted at the investiture of 
the count of Shen with Sieh (Siian 7 (il year: S21, cf. Shi-king 2, 8, 3; 3, 3, 5; Ch. Cl. 
IV, p.413/14, 535 ff.). Finally, there can be iust as little justification for speaking of 
a unit of the fiefs Shao and Yen as there is in the case of Lu and Chou; thus, Cha- 
vannes M. H. IV, p. 135 n. 2 has rectified his assumption. 

3 More exactly the province of the old Wang-wu-hien=Shao-peh-hien since the 
T’ang period, a district, which was detached by the Peh Chou from the Yiian-hien (to 
which the Wang-wu-shan originally belonged, v. KKCh I, 5 b) — corresponding to the 
present Yuan-k’iih-hien, and added to the Tsi-yiian-hien by the Yuan (TLKSh 254, 8a; 
T’ShTsCh’ VI, 307/I, 16a). 

At the time of the Peh Wei, this part was under a Shao-kiin, which was changed 
into a chou by the Si Wei and which existed with a break at the Sui period (617 
Shao-yuan-kiin) until 627 (T’ShTsCh 2 AT, 307T, 16a — b). Peh-shui was the seat of ad- 
ministration for the Shao-kiin of the Peh Wei (Ti-hing-chi, I, 19b), and also probably that 
of the Shao-chou (the P’ing-yang-fu-chi is insufficient here) and lay (since the Peh Chou 
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Ytian-k’iih; Pr. map), from the quotation from the Wen-hien-t’ung-k’ao in 
T’ShTsCh’ VI, 324, 51 a— b. seems to have been an important place of 
Shao; the centre lay north-east of Yiian-k’iih (60 li according to the 
KMK f)£. 36 b— 37 a; the plateau of Shao $[) }§,) in the western part 
of the Tsi-yiian-hien: here was situated the old Wang-wu-hien, which was 
renamed Shao-peh-hien by the T’ang (the city itself 80 li west of Tsi-yiian, 
T’ShTsCh’ VI. .421/IV, 7 a), the pass of Shao-yiian (120 li west of Tsi-yiian 
according to TLKSh 254, 8 a; 25 km according to the Pr. map, 39 km north- 
east of Yiian-k’iih) and to the west of it a temple to Shao K’ang kung (accor- 
ding to K’iao K’o to KMK /. c., 35 li to the west of the Wang-wu-shan, which 
in its turn is situated 100 li west of Tsi-yiian, T’ShTsCh’ VI. 418/IV, 4 b) 1 . 

The dukes of Shao must have lost the feudal tenure over this pro- 
vince in the seventh century: already in 660 (i. e., one year after the 
conquest of Hing) a tribe of the red Tih is reported as being in Kao-loh 
(Tso-chuan Min 2. Ch. Cl. V, p. 127/30; better than the localisation in TLKSh 
252, 23a), in 621 P’i (100 li west of Tsi-yiian TLKSh 253, 13b, 254. 
Sa) is mentioned as belonging to Tsin (Tso-chuan Wen 6; Ch. Cl. V. 
p. 243/45), in 572 Chu-hu-k’iu (Tso-chuan Siang 1, Ch. Cl. V, p. 412/13; 
— Yang-hu-ch’eng, not quite 1 li south of Yiian-k’iih, on the north bank 
of the Ho. west of the mouth of the Ts’ing-shui (Poh-ts’ing-ho) TLKSh 254. 
ra; T’ShTsCh’ VI. 324, 51 b) and in 519 Shao itself (Tso-chuan Siang 23. 
Ch. Cl. V. p. 498/502). Since Shao, P’i and Hu-k’iu do not belong to that 
part of the domain which was ceded to Tsin in 635 (Tso-chuan Hi 25, 
Ch. Cl. V, p. 194/96), Tsin must have conquered them during its battles 
with the Till, while the latter had already driven the Shao out of the 
province. The Dukes of Shao play an important part at the royal court 
for some time to come, but their last estates cannot be established (but 
cf p. 608, n. 2 ; like the counts of Yuan, they may have remained as ground- 
lords in their old province, which politically was subject to Tsin). 

Chou: Capital Chou-ch’eng. which is not identical with K’i-chou 
but which lies 15 li north-west of K’i-shan(city) at the foot of the Feng- 
huang-shan (T’ShTsCh’ Vi. 526/IV. 6 b— 7 a; a temple to Chou-kung Tan 
was built there between 618 & 626, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 523/IV, 5 a. 525 /III, 
6 b; another temple in K’i-shan itself and a third on the northern slope 
of the Feng-huang, 30 li north-west of K’i-shan, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525/III. 6 b) 2 . 

1 ’ob-ch’eng) 15 li north-nest of the present Yuan-kiih (T’ShTsCh' VI, 324, 51a, & 50b 
well as 307/I, 16 a). 

1 T’ShTsCh’ VI, 421/IV, 7a & 420, III, 5b knows only of a fljjj west of the town 
Wang-wu, without giving the distance. 

2 A distinction must be drawn between this Chou-ch'eng and the hien Chou-ch’eng 
of the Peh Wei, which comprised the southern part of the present K’i-shan-hien and 
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The oldest known holder of the fief is Chou-kung Tan (Chou Wen- 
kung), a son of Wen-wang. The old fief continued with his successors, the 
dukes of Chou, likewise until the K’iian-jung invasion (v. Legge, Ch. Cl. IV, 
p. 2; Chavannes M. H, IV, p. 133, n. 1, & 100, n. 2) 1 . They also lost 
their territory in the Wei Valley in 771, and since then established them- 
selves in the royal domain in Ho-nan (cf. Tso-chuan Yin 6, Ch. Cl. V. 
p. 20/21). They, however, did not evolve as a sovereign vassal state as 
were Kuoh and Shao (even Kiang Yung cannot give any information: 
TLKSh 252, 7 a). They must, after all, have had their real property here: 
a retainer seems to be. for example, in I (cf. Tso-chuan Chuang 18. 
Ch. Cl. V, p. 94/95; site unknown TLKSh 252, 19 a, 253, 13 b). This, 
however, is so remarkable in one of the highest dignitaries of the crown, 
that the assumption hardly seems to be too daring, namely: — they had the 
administration of the capital as an hereditary fief, as one or two things 
seem to suggest 2 . 

2. The Kingdom of Pin. 

The Shi-king 3, 2. 6 (Ch. Cl. IV, p. 483 ff.) gives information about 
the size and extension of the kingdom of Pin at the time of Kung 


at times Mei-hien, and the seat of administration of which lay south of the city 
K’i-shau T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, Sb; 523/I. 3b. 

1 The Tso-chuan passage mentioned here does not occur under Hi 25 as Clia- 
■vannes remarks, but to the 24 th year Ch. Cl. V, p. 189/92; the deductions in M. H. I. 
p. 271, n. 2, concerning the relations of Chou and Ln are untenable. 

2 Thus Chou-kung Tan was governor of the eastern capital (deeds of investiture 

Shu-king 5, 13, Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 434 ff.) and according to the BA (Ch’eng H, Ch. Cl. Ill/Prol. 
p. X46) his office devolved on to his son P’ing, the second duke of Chou [and in fact 
during the life-time of his father who was then very old. P'ing is this man’s post- 
humous name and investigations should be made to ascertain whether Duke P’ing was 
not the Kim Ch’en of Shu-king 5. 21, which opinion e. g. Shen Yoh has held; Cheng 
Huan already (who did not know the BA!) considers Kiln Ch’en as a son of Chou-kung 
Tan, and although Legge (Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 538) dissents from this opinion on otherwise 
obvious grounds, he, neveitheless, has not made use of the BA passage in his argument]. 
At any rate, the office of the governor of the east country went over to the duke of Pih in the 
time of K’ang-wang (deeds of investiture Shu-king 5, 24, Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 568 ff.) — and 
under Suan-wang Prince To-fu (Count Huan of Cheng) is its holder (BA, Siian 22, Ch. Cl. 
Ill/Prol. p. 156); but before the catastrophe of 771, the latter conquered a province 
for himself to the east of the later royal demesne (legally Count Chuang was the first 
to be immediate) and with it Ch’eng-chou became free once more. According 
to Ho-nan-fu-chi, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 427/I, 6b Sung-hien would be considered as domain or 
apanage (||j ^ J§) of the Dukes of Chou in the eastern royal domain; in 638, 

they would have lost their domain to the Luli-hun, a remainder of the K’uan-jung. My 
arguments do not seem affected by this. The same source ( 1 . c. 427/I, 4a) attributes 
the hien I-yang to the Shao. 
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Liu; the capital was always situated on the Pin plateau, which together 
with the Huang and Kuo Valleys formed the nucleus of the kingdom; 
the valley of the Jui is described as the last province to be added. 

Th e Pin Plate au & Capital of the Kingdom: The /ft IS ±, © 
of stanza 3 is shown north of the present city of San-shui (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
514, 19 b). which lies on a Pin-shan itself (T’ShTsCh’ VI. 495. 30 b). The 
extensive ruins in the valley of Pin, 5 li to the east of San-shui (stretch- 
ing 8 li east and west and 3 li north and south), are supposed to com- 
prise the remains of the city of Kung Liu; they also include the ruins of 
the old city of San-shui, founded by the Han (T’ShTsCh VI, 514, 19 b 
to 20 a (with reference to the T’ai-p’ing huan-yii-ki); KMK jlj , 29 a; 
TLKSh 254, 1 1 a). Close by — and this is important because we have the 
same conditions in the oldest Chou country — there is a second Pin Valley 
with a second city 30 li west (Yiian-ho kiin-hien-chi in the Chuh-shu 
t’ung-tsien Com. to 5, 15 b; Legge in Ch. C'l, IV, p. 2 note to 1, 1, 1), 
more exactly south-west (Lo Pi in KMK 1. c.), of San-shui, 30 li east (or 
rather north-east) of the present Pin(-chou) (T’ShTsCh’ A I, 495, 27 a) 1 . 

Huang & Kuo: Both branch valleys of the Wen-liang-ho, a tri- 
butary of the Pin-shui 2 , on which lies the city of San-shui; the Kuo Valley 
is, like the Liang-k’u-ch’uan, a parallel river to the Pin-shui, which Hows 
into the Wen Hang south-west of Chang-hung-chen (TShTsCh’ VI, 495, 33b), 
and the Huang Valley (or Chi-t’ung-ch’uan) is a parallel valley of the 
Ch’ih-siu-ch’uan, containing a source of the Ven-liang. 30 li north of San- 
shui (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 33 b). 

The Jui-shui: It rises west of Hua-ting, passes Ch'ung-sin and 
flows near the city King(-chou) into the King (river) (T’ShTsCh’ VI. 495, 
27 t> ; 551/IV, 8 b, 13 a; 552/I, 1 b, 2 b, 3 a; cf. also 514. 14 b). T’ShTsCh’ VI. 
5 53 /III, 2 a notes a temple to Kung Liu on the Feng shan, north of Ch’ung- 
sin (cf. 551/IV, 5 b; a well of K’ang-wang in the city Ch’ung-sin 551/IV, 


1 Cheng Hiian and Tu Yii TLKSh, 1 . c. and Sii Kuang in the Shi-ki tsih kie to 
Shi-ki 4, 2b refer to it; Chavannes in M. H. I, p. 213, n. 2 and de Groot in ,,Die 
Hunnen der vorchr. Zeit*' p. 4, unfortunately do not notice Sii Kuang’s statement, but 
follow the Kuah-ti-chi, which alone out of all the sources (or its abstract in the 
Shi ki cheng-ngi?) gives an inexact and incorrect localisation. The seat of administration 
of the present Pin-chou corresponds to the old Ts ih(-hien) and must be sharply distin- 
guished from Old-Pin [cf. for example Tsin-shu 14 I, 27 b — 28a; here the Sin-p’ing-kun 
comprises <ff, and j)} £1 I (for frf) | | )]. 

- \f\ 7 ]C; it is, of course, the old name of the country (Hj, which is hidden in 

the name of the river; the sign is missing in Giles and the pronunciation pah which 
is given by Couvrenr as a standard pronunciation is not confirmed by the Tzetien for 
our name:-$ $ #), l|! & if! 9 # 
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8 b). A sanctuary for Kung Liu in the Ch’ang-vvu-hien tides over the 
transition (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 514, 33 a). 

Whereas the nucleus, the core, of the province is covered by the ' 
present hien San-shui or the river basin of the Pin-shui and the Wu- 
lung-ho, the whole province embraced the river system of the King, 
commencing with a line south-east of P’ing-liang, running east till 
north-west of Shun-hua, the spot where the King breaks through the 
upper terrace of the Wei Valley. 

Valley of the Wu-lung-ho: The Wu-lung-ho or the Wu-lung- 
kuh-shui (Pr. map, WCh’ map) is also called Kiang-yiian-shui (T’ShTsCh' VI, 
495 > 37 a and map to 492/II). The grave of Kung Liu and a sacrificial 
altar ( Ifiiil) to him are mentioned as 30 li south of San-shui, 80 li east of 
Pin(-chou) (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 514, 19 b, gives it as lying in •j£j‘ £ $}|5(!), 
516, 26 b Kl ^ is given, 504, 31 a ^ the locality must be 
corresponding to the S>£ of the WCh’ map) show that this pro- 

vince belonged within the very narrowest domain of Pin. 

Western Border of Pin (Barbarian states on the western 
border). 

This is rather difficult to draw, because, although the expansion 
of the Pin kingdom was directed to the west (Jui Valley), it also set in 
motion the strongest counter pressure, and later on we find the old Chou 
country overrun with “barbarians”, the Mih(-sii), Wu-chi and Chu-no. 

a) The Chu-no*: The most westerly of these tribes. The extent of 
their tribal land may be comprised by the hien Chu-no, which was estab- 
lished under the Si Han and (for a time broken up by the Peh-Wei) re- 
named P’ing-liang-hien by the Sui (at the present day the seat of admini- 
stration of the fu of the same name); it originally consisted of the present 
districts Hua-ting-hien (for the most part), Tsing-ning-chou, P’ing-liang-hien 
(temporarily next to a King-yang-hien under the Si Han), Lung-teh-hien 
(first established under the Kin), Hua-p’ing-ch’uan-ting and the southern 
portion of Ku-yiian-chou, i. e., the south-west part of P’ing-liang-fu, the 
upper course of the King, theKu-shui and theTs’ing-shui and their tributaries, 
above all of the Jui 1 2 . The Hien city lay 15 li south-east of P’ing-liang 
(T’ShTsCh’ VI, SSi/I, ib; 5 53/III, xb; the temple is all that remains). — The 
name, however, has been preserved to this very day: in the name of a small 
market town Tung Chu-no shi, with a sacrificial altar (fiJJ) 90 li north-west 


1 l|f) should be read as Chu here; Tze-tien s. v., j|j m # # ; Chavannes’ 
transcription Tchao-no in M. H. II, p. 477, IV, 441 is therefore incorrect (cf. also Yin" 
Shao in the Commentary to TLCh II, 3 b and Shuoh-wen in the Tze-tien s. v. SB). 

2 Shen-si t’ung-chi in T’ShTsCh’ VI, I b, 2b, 4b, 5b. 
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of Ling-t’ai, probably in the valley of the P’an-k’ou-ho (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 551 /I, 
1 6 b), in the name of a second Chu-no temple 10 li north-west of Hua-ting 
(T’ShTsCh’ VI, 5S3/III, 4 b), in that of a third some 3 li east of King(-chou) 
(L c. 7 a), in a Chu-no-shan 75 li west of Hua-ting (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 551/IV, 

I x a), in the name of three ponds, two of which lie in Ku-yiian-chou, 40 
li south-west and south-east of the city respectively (1. c. 17 b— 18 a), the third 
some 90 li north of Hua-ting ( 1 . c. 12 a, cf. 11a) and in a ditch near King 
(-chou) ( 1 . c. 20a). In the east, therefore, local memories stretch the extent of 
the hien somewhat; the western and northern boundaries could be specified by 
the “long wall” of the Ts’in, the course of which being given as 10 li north- 
west of Ku-yuan and 60 li north-west of Lung-teh (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 555/I, 

I I a, 20 b; the Hui-ning-hien lies outside: 557 / 1 , 4a). This wall was 
built by the Ts’in after the overthrow of the Ngi-k’u (between 327 & 310) 
and it is therefore not at all improbable that the Chu-no stood in some 
sort of near relationship with the Ngi-k’ii. 

b) The Wu-chi 1 : The same condition is much more probable with 
this tribe; the Kuah-ti-chi (quoted in the Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki no, 4 b) 
states that they were overthrown by King Hui of Ts’in, i. e., probably in 
one of the expeditions against the Ngi-k’u kingdom in 327 or 315. But 
as Shi-ki no, 4 b, as well as the Ts’HSh 94 b (on the other hand not 
HHSh 87, 2 b!) reckon the Wu-chi with the Ngi-k’u, the relations of dependancy 
mentioned above can only have been very vague 2 . The province of the 
Wu-chi comprised the present King-chou and extended in the west in the 
Jui Valley over Ch’ung-sin to the eastern part of the Hua-ting-hien; that, 
at least, is the extent of the later hien Wu-chi, which was established by 
the Si Han and dissolved by the Tsin (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 551/I, 2 b; 551/I, 
14 a). The Hien city lay south-east of King(-chou), 30 li east of the old 


1 Generally written i JS according to Yen Shi-ku’s commentary to Ts’HSh 

94, 2b and to TLCh II, 3 b and according to Shi-ki cheDg ngi to Shi-ki 110, 4b should 
be read like 'J', therefore chi, which is confirmed by the v. 1. I tt. as it is written in the 
KKCh V, 5b; JS; instead of (Tsin-shu I4 ( I 17b and T’ShTsCh’ VI, 555 / 1 , 14 a) could 
quite well be the result of a printer’s error (analogous Si instead of ] J£)- 

2 On the other hand, the Kuah-ti-chi does not include King-chou j‘|-j, 

the province of the Wu-chi (v. above), among the possessions of the Ngi-k’u tribe, as 
Chavannes M. H. II, p. 56 n. I mentions, but next to Ning-chou also K’ing-chou 
M W, the present K’ing-yang-fu, and that in both passages where it is 

quoted in the Shi-ki cheng-ngi (to Shi-ki 5,20 a and 110,4 b). The commentary to 
Chuh-shu t’ung-tsien 6, 8b gives a fuller quotation, namely Yuan-chou besides Ning-chou 
and K’ing-chou; z. <?., the present Chen-yiian-hien and Ku yuan-chou (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 551/1, 
3a — b). Whether de Groot’s references in “Die Hunnen der vorchr. Zeit” p. 22 go 
back to a variant of the text is not clear from his very arbitrary transcription, all the 
more since the Kuah-ti-chi edition of Sun Sing- yen was not at my disposal. 
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Ngan-ting(-hien), which in its turn lay again 5 li north of the modern 
King(-chou), (Kuah-ti-chi in the Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki 1 10, 4 b; T’ShTsCh’ 
VI, 551/I 14 a) 1 . 

c) The Mih-sii 2 : The most easterly of these tribes; their province 
included the south-eastern extremity of P’ing-liang-fu, the course of the 
Heh-shui and (part) of the P’an-k’ou-ho, i. e., for the most part the modern 
Ling-t’ai-hien (Ta Ts’ing Yih-t’ung-chi and Shen-si-t’ung-chi in T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
552/IV, 1 a, KMK ^ , 30 b, and Yiian-ho kiin-hien-chi ibid.) The capital 
corresponded to the hien city \in-mih of the Si Hank 50 li west of 
Ling-t’ai. the modem Peh-li chen (TLKSh 254. 20 a; T’ShTsCh’ VI. '555/1, 
15 b; according to the Pr. map it lies 19 km to the west, in the Heh-shui 
Valley, at which point a pass goes down into the Wei Valley*; the west 
boundary is marked by the San-nii-ch’uan which contains the right source 


1 De Groot s localisation in “Die Hnnnen der vorchr. Zeit” p. 22 is typical of the 
carelessnes of his geographical references and may therefore be treated more fully ; the 
Ngan-ting-hien of the Kuah-ti chi is not identical with the modern Ngan-ting-hien in 
the Kung-ch’ang-fu, Kan-suh, which is much later (the Sung first built Ting si-ch’eng 
here, which was raised to Tmg-si-hien by the Kin and later to Ting-si-chou; Ting-si- 
chou was not renamed Ngan-ting-chou until this was done by the Yuan, which again 
was changed by the to Ngan-ting liienl; Tung-ch’ang-fu-chi T’ShTsCh' VI, 557/1, 

3b— 4a), but with King-chou; the Si Han already built a Ngan-ting-hien here which was 
inhibited by the Tung Han (T’ShTsCh’VI, 55 I/I. «4a, v. & J|| Ig $g)_ a t the same 
time a kun N'gan-tmg, the seat of administration of which was not however Ngan-ting( hien) 
but Kao-p’iug (/. e. the present Chen-yuan, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 555/I, 9 b), and later was 
transferred to Lin-kmg by the Tsin (2 li west of Chen-yuan, 1. c. 8 b) and to P’an-yuan 
by the Peh Wei (40 li east of P’ing-liang, 1 . c. ibid.); the kiln was dissolved by the Sui, 
but established again in 605 instead of King-chou and at the same time the old 
Ngan-ting-hien was brought into use once more. The T’ang dissolved the kirn once 
again (742—757 it was only existing in part), but the hien Ngan-ting remained intact 
untn 757 (Shen-si t’ung-chi T’ShTsCh’ VI, 551/I, I a, 3b- 4 a). This contemporary Wan- 
ting, of course, is meant m the Kuah-ti-chi. The old city lay 5 li north of the modern 
King(-chou) which lies south of the King(-ho) ever since the Ming period (T'ShTsCh’ VI 
55 ./k Ha v. ft £***,. 


2 Mili-pu is the full name, Mih the abbreviation. 

3 TLCh II, 3 b, cf. commentary (Ving Shao); Wei Chao to Kuoh-vii I (Chou I) , b- 
TuYu in TLKSh 254, 20a; Shi-ki tsih-k.e to Shi-ki 4, 6a and 2 ob;'vm-mih-hien was 
dissoir ed by the Tuug Han and made into the Yih-p’an-hien (KKCh V, 5 a) which was dissolv- 
ed of itself in 518 and added to the Shun ku-hien; its name was ultimately changed in 74- 
mto Ling t’ai-hien (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 5SI/ I. 4 a-b; 555/1, 6a; the statements of the Kualt 
n-chi m the Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki 4,6a and 20b and of the Kuah-ti-sian® in 
K iao K’o to KMK , 3 °b refer to Shun-ku-hien). 

p , r 4 , The £ ra [ 6 ° f Duke K ’ an S of V* h < a contemporary of Kung-wang is found in 
PehT-ehen T’ShTsCh’ M, 555 . 1 , 15 b; 23b (here the direction is incorrect); cf. also 
H. I, p. 265 , n. 6. 
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of the P’an-k’ou-ho, near which the tale of Kuoh-yii 1 (Chou i), 4 b 
(cited in the Shi-ki M. H. I, p. 265 ff.) is supposed to be laid (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
551/lV, 22 a). 

The Mih-siih— perhaps tribal relatives of the Chou (I must refrain from 
discussing this extraordinarily interesting and far-reaching question; it has 
already been treated by Chavannes M. H. I, p. 265, n. 6, p. 266, n. 1, 
but in my opinion not in sufficient detail)— were dangerous and obstinate 
opponents of the early Chou state. Here the reports are important only 
in so far as they have preserved geographical references for us; these, how- 
ever, show a diminution of the Chou country as against the extension 
of the kingdom of Pin. Shi-king 3, 1, 7, 5 (Ch. Cl. IV, p. 452 — 53; cf. BA 
Ti Sin 33, Ch. Cl. JU/Prol. p. 140; the interesting account in TVVShK 5, 
3 a and besides Chou-shu 3 (27) 7 b). gives this report about the battles 
of Yuan and Kung. 

Yuan clings as the name of the country to the province between 
King(-chou) and Ch’ang-wu (v. Shen-si-t’ung-chi T’ShTsCh’ VI, 552/IV. 1 a 
and Legge’s note to the given Shi-king passage, further T’ShTsCh’ VI, 514, 
33 a: Ch’ang-wu-ch’eng, 30 li north-west of the hien-city of Ch’ang-wu, con- 
sidered as a kind of arsenal of Yuan); Kung has been preserved in the 
name of a pond, 5 li to the north of King(-chou) (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 551 /IV. 
19 b — 20 a; 555/I, 13 a— b) 1 . 

Thus about this time, the Chou territory stretched only to the mouth 
of the Jui. Wen-wang seems to have succeeded in pacifying his disturbing 
neighbour (Shi-king and TWShK 1 . c.; for this reason a temple to Wen- 
wang on the Pao-yen-shan, 30 li south-east of Ling-t’ai — T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
551/IV, 20 b ; 553/III, 9 b; a temple to Chou T’ai-peh 7 li north of 
Ling-t’ai, 533/III, 9 a); the last politically independent representative, a 
certain Duke (!) K’ang was deposed in the year 943 ?/ 904 and Mih-sii 
was “extinguished”(Kuoh-yii and Shi-ki, 1 . c.; BA, Kung 4, Ch. Cl. IH/Prol. 
P- 151)- 

We can increase this territory in the East as far as about the 
present districts ofYao-chou and T'ung-kuan-hien, the plateau ot the 
rivers Ts’ih and Tsii, corresponding to Shi-king, 3, 1, 3, 1 and in the 
north round about the valley of the lower Ma-lien-ho, especially the present 
districts of Ning-chou and Ngan-hua (seat of administration of K ing- 
yang-fu) corresponding to the statements of the local chronicles. 

1 One has wanted to interpret /[[ , in the Shi-kiDg text between ^ & dh, 
as the name of part of the country (Cheng Hiian). Legge has dissented from this and 
in my opinion rightly so, although it should be noticed here that T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 25 b 
confirms a m iifi iji 10 li west of Pin(-chou). 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 
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Ts’ih and Tsti: Since both these rivers are named before the 
emigration of Tan-fu from Pin, they can only stand for the two sources 
of the Shih-ch’uan-ho (z. c., the Ts’ih and Tsii of the Yii-kung) which meet 
3 li south of the city of Yao and flow into the Wei (mouth half-way between 
Wei-nan and Lin-t’ung; for the course cf. T’ShTsCh’ VI$ 495, 19 a. 22 a 
to 23 a, 27 b).— The history of Ki-lih’s expeditions gives us independent 
and indigenous information which shows that this province belonged to 
the oldest Chou territory, a fact which is all the more probable because 
the early relations of the Chou state with the states in the province of the 
Wei mouth (Sin; Wei, Jui, Yii) allow the presumption of a line of commu- 
nication between Chou and them, taking course to the north of Ch’ung 
and Pih (the middle plain of the Wei Valley). It is curious that local 
memories here can only exhibit a mountain of Wen-wang and of Wu- 
wang and the temples connected therewith (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 21 a— b; 
504, 27 a.) 

Valley of the Ma-lien-ho: The local chronicles record: a Si 
Ki-ho (]Hf $} as dwelling-place for descendants of Kung Liu. 10 li 

south of Ngan-hua (T’ShTsCh’ VI. 571/IV. 4 a; 473/IV, 1 a), a village 
(*fp) of Kung Liu, 30 li north (i. e.. north-westerly direction towards Huan) 
of Ngan-hua (573/IV, ia); a temple of Kung Liu. the ruins of which lie 
80 li south-west of Ngan-hua (572/V, 2 a) and finally a city ((A,) of Kung 
Liu, about 1 li west of Ning, which later became the capital of the Ngi-k’u 
kingdom and was also called Peh Pin (northern Pin) *. To these must be 
added the Puh-choh memories concerning the province of Ngan-hua-hien, 
for which cf. p. 616. 

Neither was the later Chou kingdom able to keep the northern pro- 
vince any more; it was, in fact, just here that it suffered the greatest loss 
in its one lime territory. The very city of Kung Liu west of Ning, just 
mentioned, became the capital of the Ngi-k’ii kingdom (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
573/IV, 17 b; cf. 571/I. 3 b). The Ngi-k’u must have entered there already 
in the time of Tan-fu, for the BA mention Wang Ki’s battles with them 
(Wu-yih 30. i. <?., 9 years after the death of Tan-fu; Ch. Cl. III/Prol., 
p. 137); in the south their province approximately reached the boundaries 
of the provinces Kan-suh and Shen-si: the local chronicles according to 
the Fang-yii-sheng-lan specify a Ngi-k’ii-ch’eng to the north of the Ngi- 


1 The Emperor Hiao-wen of the Peh Wei dynasty (471 — 99) called it Pin-chou 
(earlier Hua-chou under Hien-wen Ti, instead of the Ni-yang-hien of the Si Han) while 
the present Pin-chou was called Nan Pin-chou; the Si Wei united both under the name 
Pin-ning-chou, an arrangement which was maintained until the Peh Chou (T’ShTsCh' VI 
571/1, la, 3b; 573/IV, 17b, cf. 491. 23a). 
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luh-chen, i. <?., of the present city of Ch’ang-wu (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 514, i8a&32 a; 
for the history of Ngi-luh cf. 491, 25 a; 514, i8b&32a— b) 1 . 

Similar to the conditions in the old Chou kingdom of the Wei 
Valley, we also find the administration of the kingdom here sharply 
divided into three, the military restrictedness of which is besides quite 
obvious on the face of it: the 2 . lp[ of Shi-king 3, 2, 6, 5. In view 
of direct historical statements we are no longer in the position to 
mark off the settlements of these three parts of the Kung Liu 
people, and thus the geographical structure of the province just 
sketched must prove the deciding factor when fixing them. This falls 
naturally into three original particular territories: 1) The north-west 
(right wing, front facing the Ngi-k’u): the valley of the Ma-lien-ho; 
2) the middle: the basin of Pin, the valley of the King-ho; 3) south- 
east (left wing, front facing Ch’ung): plateau near the rivers Ts'ih and 
Tsu. Such a grooping at once directs the chief driving force of the 
whole kingdom against the west, from the King Valley upwards, and 
therefore has the advantage of making the direction of the expansion 
of the Pin kingdom, as transmitted by history, appear natural, thus 
lending it note-worthy support. 

C. The Heroes of Civilisation: 

1. Puh-choh, Kung Liu and Tan-fu and their "king- 
dom” within the state of Pin. 

The chief evidence in favour of the above stated hypothetical 
division of the Pin kingdom is to be found in the fact that each of 
these geographical particular provinces at some time or other con- 
tain the centre of the "kingdom” of one of the heroes of civilisation, 
which fact seems sufficient justification for their political separate 
position. 


1 Of the very fetv Ngi-k’u names which have come down to us, the one j-N jij: 
£ w- Shi-ki 109, I b, Ts’HSh 54, 1 a, 66, I a, resp. 1 i m w- Shi-ki 111,15b, 
Ts’HSh 30, 17a, pronunciation Hun-ya (juon<g — Ja<z-; P’ei Yin to Shi-ki 109,1b: 
jl. If Yen Sh; ' ku t0 Ts’HSh 54, I a: | | "J» jgj to 66, Xa as well 

as to 6, 8b: | | H P 1 ! cf. t0 5S.5a j| f f g also occurs as 

Hunnish and therefore presumably as Turkish: m % T : Shi-ki 1 10, 23a, III, 8a, 
gb— ioa,Ts’HSh55, 5a, 6a— b, resp. JJ, 3 t : Ts’HSh 6, 8b; 94/I, 13b. The old 
Chou name (Shu- king 5, 25) is probably the same; on this point as on the 

Hunnish parallel to m m (Shu-king 5, 21; v, p. 608, n. 2) Conrady, the discoverer of 
both parallels, will express his opinion himself (v. p. 617). 
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Thus the north-west province (valley of the Ma-lien-ho) is the 
■•kingdom'"' of Puh-choh: his capital is supposed to have been situated 
3 li south of Ngan-hua 1 , his grave is found 2 li to the east 2 and a 
temple to the south of this city 3 . In the same way the south-east 
province (Ts’ih-Tsu plateau) is without any doubt? connected with 
the Tan-fu tradition. Indeed, this connection occurs in the Shi-king 
3, 1, 3, 1, in such a striking manner /. e., this province of secondary 
importance — contrary to the tradition concerning Hou Tsih, Puh- 
choh, Kung-Liu and contrary to all historical probability, — is de- 
scribed with such emphasis as the orignal seat of the Chou, that the 
conjecture forces itself to the front, namely, that the rule of Tan-fu 
presupposed a change of power in the state of Pin, as the result of 
which the people of the left wing obtained the political leadU— As 
far as the middle province is concerned, this is strewn with local 
memories of Kung Liu (city, village, grave, sacrificial altar as well 
as the places mentioned in the Shi-king 3, 2 , 6, specially mentioned 
on pp. 608 — 10) and the extent of their dissemination is covered by the 
area of the narrower Pin Kingdom and its offshoot into the Jui Valley 
(temple to Kung Liu near Ch'ung-sin, v. p. 609). If at any rate it 
also overlaps into the Ma-lien Valley in the north (Si Ki-ho, village 
and temple to Kung Liu near Ngan-hua v. p. 614; the city near 
Ning is attached directly to the fundamental province of Pin, and 
may possibly have belonged to the middle province, since the district 
produces no Puh-choh memories), on the other hand the fact that the 
middle province is absolutely free of local memories of Puh-choh 
resp. Tan-fu is sufficient to speak in favour of Kung Liu as the hero 
of civilisation of the middle group. 

In this way the program developed on pp. 598 & 600 is in great 
measure realised; Puh-choh, Kung Liu and Tan-fu are connected 

1 Statement of the Kuah-ti-chi, quoted in the Shi-ki cheng-ngi to Shi-ki 4, 2 a, 
used by Chavannes in M. H. I, p. 212, n. 2; cf. also the statements of the Shen-si 
t’ung-chi and the K’ing-yang-fu-chi in T’ShTsCh’ VI, 573 , 1 V, la & 571)1, ia; Lo I ‘i 
in KMK jfj, 29b calls the city Yuh(Wei ?)-ki-ch’eng St Jt)$ (K’iao K’o who 
considers this another way of writing -fj) 5 [j the city of a hien of the Si Han 
must surely be wrong; because in ancient times the former was pronounced yut-ki and 
the latter yuk-chii). It lies at the juncture of the Peh-ma and Ma-ling-ch'uan rivers. 

2 Statement of Ytian-ho kiin-hien-chi, in Chavannes, I. c. According to the local 
chronicles, quoted in T’ShTsCh’ VI, 57 3/IV, 23a but in a very bad state of preservation. 

3 K’ing-yang-fu-chi T’ShTsCh’ VI, 57 3/V, la; also ruined. 

4 Cf. also the researches on p. 617 & p. 623. 
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with particular provinces of the Pin kingdom in such manner that 
each individual “kingdom" belonging to each of these heroes corre- 
sponds to the province of each of the three military unities of the 
kingdom of Pin. 

The above result is sufficient for the purposes of this investigation 
hut is not comprehensive enough to allow of any decision on the ethnica 
equivalencies or differences of these three parts. The continuation ot 
study on these lines is surely very necessary, but it lies without the scope 
of the present work. Besides the historical-political investigation and that 
of history of civilisation, philological research will also have an important 
word to say in the matter, in so far as the list of names of the kings 
given on p. 596 as well as the Chou names of later periods will have to 
be examined as to their affinity of languages with regard to the Hirth- 
Conrady hypothesis of the Turkish origin of the Chou people. A work by 
Conrady on this very theme is about to be published. — Some more 
preliminary work which is just as essential and which must be accom- 
plished by research is to find out whether the clan-membership of several 
“barbarian’’ members of the clan Ki (jig) goes back to an old ethnical 
relation with the Chou, which has also been omitted here. 

The following investigation of Hou Tsih will yield fundamental 
facts which will make it possible to pass judgment On the Chou 
tradition — (cf. also p. 623). Here just one thing may be added which 
can be deduced from the material already brought together: the south- 
eastern group (Tan-fu) stands isolated, whilst the middle group (Kung 
Liu) and the north-west group (Puh-choh) seem to have connections; so 
much so that the Kung Liu memories cover the territory of both and 
(Shi-king 3, 2, 6) an immigration of Kung Liu into Pin is given as over 
the “mountains”, i. e. from the north— from the province of the Puh- 
choh group. Further, to work out an idea hinted at on p. 598: after 
re-establishing the provinces of Puh-choh, Kung Liu and Tan-fu, it is 
fairly easy to state as a fact that their economic conditions must have been 
widely different; the most favourable would have been the basin of Pin, 
which must have been capable of being already opened up to primitive 
agriculture (and the ode Shi-king 1, 15, 1, shows it on a high grade) and 
the most unfavourable the highlands of Ts'ih and Tsii. Now tradition 
puts the cultivation of the latter at a very late period viz. under Tan-fu, 
whilst Pin must have been cultivated land from very ancient times. Besides 
this the Hia calendar in Pin (in the agricultural ode Shi-king 1. c.) and 
a Hia-hou-ch’eng, which the local chronicles describe as 5 li east of 
Pin(-chou) (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 514, 18 b), point to it. 
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2. Hou Tsih’s Kingdom T'ai; Population ofT'ai; Hou 
Tsih is the Hero of Civilisation of the West-Kiang. 

It now remains to extend the investigation to Hou Tsih. Local 
memories of Hou Tsih, like those of the Kiang-yiian, are found, it is true, 
in the neighbourhood of Pin-chou, but on the other hand they do 
not make a good impression of their age and their real indigenous 
character 1 . The good old tradition on the other hand as already 
found in the sacred ode Shi-king 3, 2, 1, (5), knows Hou Tsih as 
lord of T'ai. This state had its centre in the Wu-kung-hien, K’ien- 
chou, Shen-si, the Tsih-chou of the Tang period (according to 
T'ShTsCh’ VI, 491, 22 a — b, existed temporarily between 620 & 691, 
and according to KMK j^, 29a already in 617 or 618), which con- 
tains a temple to Hou Tsih and Kiang-yiian (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 504, 29b) 
whilst a grave of the Kiang-yiian is found outside the southern gate 
of the city (T'ShTsCh’ VI, 516, 25b). The capital, T'ai (Lai?)- 
ch'eng 2 probably the present village T’ai-feng should be placed 8 li 
south of Wu-kung (T’ShTsCh' VI, 514, 11a; TLKSh 254, 17a). 

1 The legend of the birth of Hou Tsih takes place outside the southern gate o 
Pin(-chou), a sacrificial altar for Kiang-yiian, built in the time of the T'ang and renovated 
in 1547, is found outside the city walls, and a grave of Kiang-yiian 10 li east of the 
city in a glen of the mountains (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 504,31a; 514, 14a; 516,26b). In 
addition, Kiang-yuan-shui, the other name of the Wu-lung-kuh-shui, in the river-basin 
of which the Kiang-liang-chen is also situated (cf. p. 610). This accumulation within the 
smallest compass of the modern city of Pin is suspect, because the most important 
places of olden times were situated, as has been shown, to the east of it in the Ptn-shui 
Valley; only the country surrounding Kiang-liang-chen played any role at all in ancient 
times and that place was obviously an important one for the Kingdom of Pin, but 
bears also other names. 

2 feSt ■ Pronunciation T’ai in the Tze-tien: -(JJ |pj on the grounds 

of the reference to the sound by Yen Shi-ku in TLCh I, Sa: J ijll |pj ff 

thus already P’ei Yin and finally, Sze-ma Cheng in the commentary to Shi-ki 95, 3b; 
I W JJpf, resp. in the KKChl, 7 b appears instead of the J jgjg of 

TLCh I, Sa. The character | (representing is also pronounced li ( -g- j|f£ 

Tze-tien s.v. [ ) and this is also the standard pronunciation of the variants, which are 
given to |||, namely ^ (T’ShTsCh' VI, 526/IV, 13 a; in the same way in the quotation 
of the passage Shi-ki 95, 3b in the Tze-tien; the editions, accessible to me print |j|) and 

Ku-wen form (TLKSh 254, 17 a). In any case both are suppossed to possess 
the pronunciation T’ai as well: Tze-tien s. v £}) ff fJ(j f tL ~ [j [p], 

s - v - fs '■ i ^3 ia Uni J& 35 • • • «&, besides this, 

however, the Tze-tien also admits the pronunciation I.ai and for all these signs as well, 
when describing our place :—s. v. J§ ; ^ g ; Jfe (§, ^ Jg, M 

m ■ ■ • m & m x m- ~ 
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Closely there exists a T'ai (LaiP)-ting to the east of Mei on the 
south bank of the Wei, 40 li south-west of T'ai (Lai?)-ch’eng (T’ShTsCh’ 
VI, 526/IV, 29b), resp. 30 li south-east of Fu-feng (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 
526/IV, 13 a) and 30 li south-west of Wu-kung (T'ShTsCh’ VI, 514, 10b; 
this reference makes the distance too short and must be rectified by 
about 40 li); it is the T’ai (Lai?)-hien of the Si Han (TLCh I, 8a) 
which was dissolved under the Tung Han and added to Mei-hien (KKCh 
1 . 7b, T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, 16 a. The Wu-kung-hien-chi gives the Wu- 
kung-hien of the Si Han as situated there, which statement, however, does 
not agree with the KKCh and is therefore incorrect); perhaps the state- 
ment of the Kuah-ti-chi (Shi-ki-cheng-ngi to Shi-ki 4, 2a) and (according 
to it?) that of Lo Pi in KMK , 29a refers to this place with regard 
to the position of T’ai (=T’ai (Lai?) = Wu-kung-ch’eng(!) , 22 li south- 
west of the hien city of Wu-kung). — In addition a county town T'ai- 
ch’eng 40 or 45 li south-east (or rather east-south-east) of Fu-feng, with 
a temple to Kiang-yiian (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525,111, 9a; 526/IV, 12b) which 
cannot be identical with T’ai (Lai?)-ch’eng (= T’ai-feng-li) (the distance 
between the cities Wu-kung and Fu-feng alone amounts to 50 resp. 55 
li: T’ShTsCh’ VI, 492, 17a; 523/II, 3a); it may possibly coincide with 
the post station T’ai-ch’eng which the WCh’ map enters west of Wu-kung 
on the north bank of the Wei (\%) and which, according to TLKSh 
254, 17a was built during the Ming period (in T’ShTsCh’ VI, 50S, 29b, 
the direction is incorrect again, east being given instead of west, which 
can be drawn here from the context itself). 

T'ai, therefore, lay in the province of the Wei Valley which was 
conquered by the Chou after being dispossessed of Fin. 

But this state T’ai was in the possession of the Kiang-clan *. This 
circumstance allows the possibility of ascertaining the population in 
the east of the Chou kingdom, which met these in the Wei Valley; 
but not here alone; the local memories of the whole district become 
revealed everywhere as the older stratum of Kiang clan settlements. 

1 A general assumption, cf. Chavannes in M. H. I, p. 209, n. 2 and possibly further 
T'ShTsCh’ XIV, 115. 

It is senseless for Lo Pi in KMK tp, 15a — b to look for the T’ai of the Kiang- 
clan in the unimportant place of the same name in I.u on the border opposite Kii and 
Chu, to the south of the present Pi, merely to save T’ai for the Ki-clan tcf. pj , 
28b — 29a); it is mentioned once in the Ch’un-ts’iu (Ch. Cl. V, p.454'55; the Ku-liang- 
chuan has the v 1. !). then in the Tso- chuan appendix (Ch. Cl. V, p. S6o,6l) and in 

the Shi-ki (M. H. IV. p. 81). According to Lo Pi, Kiang-yuan rrould possess a Kiang 
clan fief, T’ai, in Shan-tung and her son Hou-Tsih a Ki clan fief, T'ai. in Shen-si. 
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A Lieh-shan, 2 li east of Yung-shou marks the northern boundary 
and closes the road to Pin (cf. thereto p. 601) I . The western boundary 
of the province of the Kiang-settlement — in the same way as with the 
Chou— merges into the Pao-ki-hien, whose seat of administration itself 
contains a temple to Shen-nung (outside the eastern gate of the city. 
T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525/III, 7b), and is marked by the city Kiang-ch’eng (Kiang 
-yih, Kiang-shi-ch’eng) the ruins of which, according to the modern local 
chronicles, lie 5 li south of the city and by a Kiang-shui. 2 In the same 
way the middle province is rich in local memories of such kind as to 
enable us to determine the Kiang-clan family, among whose possessions 
T'ai was to be found: they are the princes of Lii (and after the division 
of this branch into Ts’i and Siren, the counts of Shen, v. below). An 
hereditary residence (Erbltof) of the Lii (gj is known 30 li east of 

Fu-feng (T’ShTsCh' VI, 526/IV, 13a): T'ai-kung Wang (Lii Shang) is 
supposed to have lived there. Several local memories are connected with 
him; a grave of his wife lies near Fu-feng, 8 li south of the Wei (•(§;) 
(T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, 27 b), a temple near the Chou-kung temple of 
K’i-shan (v. p.607; T’ShTsCh’ VI, 525,'IH, 4a), further, several places where 
he is supposed to have fished 3 ; the best confirmed (also by the BA) in 
the valley of the P’an-k’i-ho, a tributary of the Wei (?®) from the Ts’in- 
ling, 60 li south-east of Pao-ki; here is to be seen a stone house in which 
he is supposed to have lived, a stone from which he fished, a temple 
and a terrace (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 523/IV, 12b. cf. 526/IV, 9a — b, 525/III, 
7 b); a further spot is shown on the bank of the Huang- shui, a tributary 
of the Wei (\%), 3 li south of K’i-shan city (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 523/IV, 8a — b) 
and a third is the “Eight Fish Spring”, 30 li south-east of Pao-ki (T’ShTsCh’ 
VI, 523/IV, 11 b). 

It is now quite comprehensible why Lit Shang allies himself with 
the Chou and proceeds against the Shang dynasty. — Again, the 

* T’ShTsCh’ VI, 495, 24b. The mountain bears the same name as the birthplace 
of Shen-nung and is besides a sacrificial mountain. 

2 Thus T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, 9b and the Ta Ts’ing Yih-t’ung-chi quoted in the 
Chu-shu-t’ung-tsien com. to 9, 10a that places the city 7 li south-west of Pao-ki. Another 
localisation which rests on the Shui-king-chu, places Kiang-shi-ch’eng to the south of 
Chou-ch’eng (15 li north-west of the city ofK’i-slian, v. p. 607), on the west bank of the 
K’i-shui, which from thereon (probably until it flows into the Wei is supposed to 
bear the name of Kiang-shui; this also links up the statement of the T’ai-p’ing huan-yii-ki, 
according to which it rises near K’i-ch’eng (T’ShTsCh’ VI, 526/IV, 6a & Chuh-shu 
t’ung-tsien 1. c ) 

3 The story belonging thereto occurs in a primary gloss of the BA. Ch. Cl. Ill 
Prol. p. 143. 
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Kiang element has not been preserved only as a subjected population 
in the western part of the Wei Valley ; during the first periods 
of the Chou dynasty Kiang princes have remained here, not merely 
as owners of the land but as political rulers. 1 

The local Chronicles (T’ShTsCh' VI, 514, 10b, s. v. 5 =£) report 
that at the time of the Chou, T’ai was fief to the counts of Shen. And 
— extraordinary as this information may appear at first sight — it is spe- 
cially qualified to throw light on a few hitherto dark points in the more 
ancient history of the Chou. We know that Shen had very great interests 
in the Western Wei Valley; thus the BA report under Hiao 1 (909/870 B. C. ; 
Ch. Cl. HI/ProI. p. 152) that the king gave the margrave of Shen the order 
and power (£jj-) to lead a punitive expedition against the Si-jung (i. e., 
generally speaking the K’iian-jung) ; thus under the same king the mar- 
grave of Shen boasts of very old and good connections with the Si-jung 
and has an influential word to say when a wall is inserted between the 
territory of the Chou and that of the K’uan-jung through the establishment 
of Ts’in; in fact, his consent is necessary for the bestowal of the fief 
(Shi-ki; M. H. II, p. nj; and finally, it is the margrave of Shen who is in 
a position to make just the K’uan-jung his allies when strife breaks out 
between him and King Yu (774) and who, with their help, is able to 
destroy 772 the power of the king in the Wei Valley. For if this state, 
whose centre lay in the furthest South-West Ho-nan, in the plains of the 
Peh- and T’ang-ho (“extinguished" here in 688 B. C. by Ch’u). had not 
had direct possessions in the province of the Wei Valley, its interest in 
this province would be incomprehensible. 

I state therefore: — To Hou Tsih, the ostensible first ancestor 
of the Chou belonged the western part of the plain of the \\ ei 
Valley /. r., the last province of which the Chou took possession 
before they commenced the struggle for the whole of China , i. c.. 
approximately" in the thirteenth century after they' had been driven 
out of large parts of the kingdom of Pin. Furthermore, the state which 
the Chou encountered here, Hou Tsih s “fief Tai, had a Kiang 
population and was still ruled in part by Kiang (Lli-Shen family) in 
the Chou period. Accordingly, Hou Tsih must have been the hero 
of civilisation (agriculture) of the Kiang population of the V ei Valley 
(West Kiang) and was adopted by the Chou as quite a strange 
tribe. — It is therefore absolutely clear why the mother of Hou Tsih 
bears the name of Kiang-yuan, i. e., “Origin of the Kiang . 

1 A fact, which shows how weak in number this conquering people really was. 
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The connection of the West Kiang with the principal tribe of the 
Kiang people can be well established both in time and place. The pro- 
vince of the present hiens Tsih-shan and Wan-ts’iian in the P’ing-yang-fu 
of South-West Shan-si which borders on the land T’ang, the hereditary 
fief of Yao, is to be regarded as their home. Quite a considerable number 
of local memories of Hou Tsih and Kiang-yiian are found here (cf. the 
second part of Wedemeyer: Yao, Shun, Yu, which is appearing very 
shortly; partly entered on the WH map, by-map I). — In point of time 
the cleavage from the principal tribe takes place in the time of Shun: 
Shu-king 2, 1, 5, r8 (Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 43—44) already puts the investiture 
of Hou Tsih during the reign of Shun. The Shun period, however, from 
the point of view of the history of settlements, means the period of the 
irruption of the eastern tribes (Jung, relatives of Shun) into the province of 
the middle of the kingdom (Ho-tung, to take up once more this ancient 
but very useful geographical terminus) which formerly was under Kiang 
rule (relatives of Yao). Accordingly, the fall of Yao resulted in the 
emigration of the West Kiang. 

One thing which made it easier for the hero of civilisation of 
the West Kiang to appear in the Chou genealogy is surely the 
marriage of Tan-fu, the ruler to whom the conquest of the Wei 
Valley is ascribed, with a lady of the Kiang clan, the Kiang-nu of 
Shi-king 3, 1, 3, 2 (Ch. Cl. IV, p. 438), the Chou-kiang of Shi-king 
3, 1, 6, 1 (Ch. Cl. IV, p. 446) and the T’ai-kiang of the Shi-ki (M. H. I, 
p. 215) and of the Lieh-nu-chuan x, 9 b, 10 a; she belonged to the Lu 
race (so at least Lieh-nu-chuan, i- c. # g ft ± k) and from 
precisely that branch which ruled T’ai (KMK 15 a: tJc 

-T &)- 

The seizure of T’ai by the Chou must have taken place in a friendly 
way; this is shown by the close alliance between the Chou and the 
princes of the Kiang (LU Shang) besides the fact of the alliance by marriage. 
It is not necessary to represent T’ai- kiang as the heir (Erbtochter), because 
it is quite likely that the Kiang of T’ai found themselves in political 
difficulties, and apparently were at war with barbarian neighbours; 
the expulsion of the Kuan-i (= K’iian-jung), which in Shi-king 3, 1, 7, 2 (Ch. 
Cl. IV, p. 459) is ascribed to Tan-fu at the foundation of K'i-chou, seems 
to point to this. And then the lords of T’ai themselves called the Chou 
into the country and at any rate could not rid themselves of them again b 

1 At the best, the Chou also added by conquest the country round the K'i- 
shan to the T’ai kingdom; we learn from the BA (Kuei 3, 18164587 B. C.; Ch. Cl. Ill) 
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This seems to me sufficient to clear up the position of Hou 
Tsih. His joining with Ti K’uh — Kao-sin, the legitimate ancestor of 
the Shang, was the result of a desire to place the aspiring dynasty 
on an equality, as far as nobility goes with the ruling one, to legiti- 
matise it; and it is absolutely arbitrary. (To the legend of the birth 
of Hou Tsih, as found in sacred tradition, Shi-king 3, 2, 1, Kao-sin 
is not yet known, but it may be older than the Chou.) 

At this juncture we may cast one more glance over the general 
structure of the Chou genealogy. \Ye see then that the latest acquisition 
to the ancestral order is placed highest; therein the Chou follow an 

apparently universal Chinese tendency (cf. e. g., what Conrady says of Pan- 
ku in his history of China p. 522). Are we justified in assuming that the 
same tendency was also effective when establishing the mutual relations 
of the three heroes of civilisation of Pin? It would constitute an 

important support in favour of a conception which would see the real 
Chou people, i. e., its ruling elements, in the Tan-fu stratum (with property 
on the Ts’ih and Tsii) (cf. p. 616). At the present moment, however, this 
problem is not yet ripe for judgment (the necessary preliminary work was 
stated on p. 617; in particular, objections could still be raised to the fact 
that Hou Tsih must take this position in the genealogical tree of the Chou, 
on the grounds of a firm and general Chinese chronology). 

Frol, p. 125) that the K'tian-i (K’tian-jung) had established themselves round the territory 
of the K’i-shan [parallel passage in the HHSh 87, 1 b the country between Pin and 

the K’i(-shan)] since the end of the Hia period, and they may have held their own 

here during the Shang period. 



ON THE TRAVEL, WAYSIDE AND WIND OFFERINGS 
IN ANCIENT CHINA 1 . 

By BRUNO SCHINDLER 

The most important sacrifices of the ancient Chinese cult are the 
|j| lei and M lit sacrifices, the yin sacrifice and the kiao 
sacrifice. 

Without going further into the rites of these sacrifices which 
are examined in detail elsewhere, we would draw attention to a 
characteristic feature which is common to these three principal sacri- 
fices. In following up the development, one fact stands out clearly, 
namely, that the three sacrifices are in some way connected with 
road offering, or offerings to the four corners of the world or offerings 
to the winds: nay perhaps have sprung from them. 

I i. To begin with the lei and Jjfc lit sacrifices. Both were 
ordinary resp. extaordinary sacrifices offered by the ruler to Shang- 
ti. This is not the place, however, to investigate whether the names of 

1 In this article the text criticisms of the Shu-king aid other works, as rightly as* 
ked for by M. Pelliot in T'oung Pao vol. XXII. 1923 pp. 364, are not taken into account, 
out of the consideration that they are irrelevant for our purpose. And in spite of the 
fact given by M. Pelliot 1. c. p. 365, also known to me for a long time, that the Liu- 
shu-t’ung and similar palaeographic works are of late and partly spurious origin, I 
base my palaeographic explanations on these works for the simple reason that the 
identification of ancient characters from bone — and other inscriptions are partly 
still doubtful and not complete. I myself devote my time to these identifications ; 
unfortunately not all publications during and after the war are accessible to me. But 
I think that the methods in palaeography must be the same as in phonetics. There 
in general we also use for reconstructions the Ts’i-yun and similar late works and not i. <?., 
the Fang-yen or other older works; simply for the reason that these works contain a 
systematic survey of all equivalents required. Besides I do not neglect the sufficiently 
identified characters from bone — and other incriptions. But practice show's that 
standard characters like those of deities or of the ritual, remain the same in their com- 
position. 
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both sacrifices have any etymological relation to one another 1 ; it is 
quite sufficient to draw attention to the fact that both sacrifices have 
undergone development. For example, the latter sacrifice was brought 
to the mountains according to the Shu-king, ch. Yii-kung (= Ch. Cl. 
Ill, p. 12 1 resp. p. 125) [cf. also Lun-yii III, 6 (=Ch. Cl. I, p. 156)]. 
But let us leave the extraordinary sacrifices on one side and consider 
the ordinary lei sacrifice, which was the most important one to be 
brought by the ruler. We notice at once that according to Shu-king II, 
1, III,’ 6, the lei sacrifice was offered before the tours of inspection under- 
taken by the rulers in the 2 nd , 5 th , 8 th and 11 th months when the 
four holy mountains were visited. This custom is confirmed in the 
Li-ki 3(5) 10b, ch. Wang-chi (=SBE 27, 218 If) where it is clearly 
stated: ^ Hi ^ ^ ±. % it & ^ M “When the 

son of Heaven was about to go forth, (then) he brought the lei sacri- 
fice to Shang-ti, the i sacrifice to the spirit of the land (she) and the 
tsao sacrifice to the ancestors”. Although the lei sacrifice was specifi- 
cally brought before all journeys undertaken by the ruler — cf. e. g. t 
Chou-li 6, 33a, ch. Ta-chuh (= Biot II, p. 92) or Li-ki 3(5), 12a (j£ 
* iff ffl u ■ • • • ‘'When the son of Heaven was about to go forth 
on a punitive expedition . . . .") — the tours of inspection carried 
out by Shun appear to have been undertaken regularly (apparently 
coincident with the vegetation festivals). 

It is also known of the kiao sacrifice that each time the son of 
Heaven “wishes to undertake a campaign of war, he must first offer 
the kiao sacrifice, in order to inform Heaven thereof; only when this 
is accomplished dare he venture to undertake the military attack, 1. e., 
to go the right way of the son 2 3 .” According to the Shi-king III, 
1, VII, 8 (=Ch. Cl. IV, 455) the sacrifices which were brought on the 
scene of warfare itself, were the |(| lei and the ma sacrifices, 1. e., 
offerings brought to Shang-ti and to the equineformed deity (of the Earth?) k 


1 According to the Liu-shu-t’ung, the old forms of the character are as follows: — 

The oldest (here the third) form, apparently according to the Ku Shang- 
shu, consists of: “Hill” plus “Hair(?)” or -‘(Cloth?)” plus: “Flesh”— “Flesh for the 
army(?)”. The other forms for the character luh-lei (ancient: /ill) — “class”, “kind ’ have 
been transferred to the character for the lei sacrifice. 

2 Cf. c. g., the Ch’un-ts’iu- fan-lu quoted by O. Franke in „Das Problem des 
Tsch’un-ts’iu and Tung Tschung-schu’s Tsch’un-ts’iu fan lu, Hamburg, 1920, p. 261. 

3 According to the Li-ki 3 (5) 12a, ch. Wang-chi (= SEE 27, 220), the war sacrifice 
jjg ma was offered up by the king when he took the field against rebellious princes. 
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The ceremony at the lei sacrifice as it was practised in the most 
ancient times is almost completely unknown. Occasional remarks, 
as for example those of Cheng K'ang-ch'eng to Chou-li 5, 22, ch. Ssu-shi 
(=Biot I, p. 460) state that the ceremony of the lei sacrifice correspon- 
ded to that of the kiao sacrifice 1 ; the kiao sacrifice, however, was a 
burnt offering of faggots. Similar burnt offerings of a pile of wood, 
&. cliai, are in fact quite simply described as the offerings to Heaven. 
[Cf. e. g., Ngi-li 20, 44b: 'X ts ‘ t:en f an cliai; ‘‘By offering up 

to Heaven he brought the burnt sacrifice on a pile of wood’’, and Li-ki 
8(23) 31 a, ch. Tsi-fah: ! “With a blazing 
pile of wood on the Grand Altar — they sacrificed to Heaven"]. If, then, 
it be the case that the lei sacrifice was a burnt offering of faggots, 
then a magical significance must be ascribed to it, because the smoke 
thereof was supposed to generate rain clouds. Again, its magical 
character is apparent from the conjuration formula jjpf Hi which, accor- 
ding to Chou-li 6,28b, was recited by the liturgist at the lei sacrifice 2 . 

There were four lei analogous to the four kiao and the four 
directions of Heaven (winds). Cf. Chou-li 5. 16b, ch. Siao-tsung-poh 
(= Biot, I, p. 440 - 

The modern written character which is supposed to designate that 
particular kind of sacrifice is very remarkable in that it is composed 
of dog, rice and head, and perhaps indicates something that has been 
preserved in the sacrificial cult. [Cf. . . e. g., the sacramental meal of 
the ruler which is reported in the calender of the Ts’in. According 
to Lii-shi Ch'un-ts’iu 8, 11= Li-ki 3(6) 81 a (=SBE 27, 295) the ruler 
there offers dog’s flesh with rice in the autumn]. 

The lei sacrifice is exclusively offered to Shang-ti; in view, 
therefore, of the many parallels which the history of religion offers 
from all times and all peoples, and according to the international 
cuk of the dismembered god who rises again, the assumption may 
be entertained that Shang-ti himself was brought as a sacrifice and, 
as a matter of fact, in the forms both of the rice plant and the dog, 
if we take it that he was reincarnated in both. In the same way, 
the horse which is sacrificed to Earth probably represents the earth 
goddess herself. 

1 Cf. also Chou-li 6,37 a, ch. Tsu-chuh (= Biot II, p. 101). 

2 Cf. NieLson, P. Primitive Religion in Religionsgesch. Volksbiicher III, 
senes 13/14, Tubingen 1911, p. 34- 
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II 2. The yin f|! sacrifice, according' to Kuoh-yii 1, 16/17 ch- Chou-yii 
was considered as a sacrifice: — ^ S y #• “In order to bring 

a sacrifice with pure thoughts’’ is called “yin”. It stands to reason 
that this could not have been the original significance of the sacrifice; 
but as a result of continuous development such and similar sacrifices 
were often brought in the figurative sense of “Purification offerings’’, 
or rather as a “sacrifice with a pure mind”. 1 

The written character jj§ yin, according to the Liu-shu-t’ung, has 
the following ancient forms: — §|j (f| j |3 fif It is difficult to recognise 
their construction. In the eighteenth century P. Gaubil tried to see 
in the more modern form (spirit plus bird over a nest [west] and 
earth), an indication that the Chinese had imported this sacrifice from 
a country of the west. Leaving other reasons aside, Legge in Ch. 
Cl. Ill, 451. rightly rejects this impossible hypothesis on lexicographic 
grounds 4 , but falls into an error himself in that he describes the 
right half of the sign as purely phonetic. In spite of Karlgren’s 
assertion pure phonetics of such important notions are almost com- 
pletely unknown, not only in China but everywhere. A comparison 
with the characters which are formed with ]§[ yin , shows that almost 
everywhere ‘yin appears to have preserved its primary meaning “to 
immure’’, an assumption which is confirmed by the construction of the 
character of “earth" plus “bird” (swallow?, the typical wall-bird?) over its 
nest. The character is etymologically related 4 to ‘Jtlg yen 3 (resp. £[I|) 
“smoke” (also to yen — swallow — festival?), a fact already recognised 
by Cheng K’ang-ch’eng and which points to its character as a burnt 
offering. 

As a burnt offering the yin sacrifice has above everything else 
a magical significance. This is brought to light from the old incan- 
tation which was recited at the same time and which has been 
preserved in the Shu-king V. 13, 27 (Ch. Cl. Ill, p. 449). It runs as 

follows: I It, I I I | ^ If ^ m fst 75 51 % 

“Let him be obedient to and observant of the (pre-ordained) course. 
Let him meet with no evil or bodily sickness. Let him live for 

1 Legge (Ch. Cl. Ill, 451 ) has sometimes a special talent for picking out the 
most improbable explanation and making it his own. 

- Cf. the commentary to Chou-li 5,8 b ch. Ta-tsung-poh (= Biot 1,419)* 

3 Cf. the ancient form of the character according to the Liu-shu-t’ung: 

i® m j»/» m ib $ /ii ® 1 
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myriads of years with your virtue. Let Yin (enjoy) prosperity ever- 
lasting!” As is usually the case with burnt offerings, the yin sacrifice 
was offered up in the open air and according to the commentary to 
the Chou-li 5, 8b, ch. Ta-tsung-poh (= Biot I, p. 419) at the time of 
the winter solstice and on the round hill. ($£■ ^ ^ 81 _£)• A 
description of the magical character of this sacrifice and of the site 
of its consummation has been preserved to us in the plastic represen- 
tation in the Shi-king II, 6, VIII (— Ch. Cl. IV, 380 ft'.) ; in verse 
two, the weeds are uprooted and destructive insects exorcised 3 , that 
they may be cast into the blazing fire (’Jf yen Into) by the |B UJ 
t'ien-tsu, “the Ancestral Lord of the Fields’ -1 . Verse 3 which follows 
gives a representation of the rain which fertilises the soil and it 
seems evident from this that a kind of pantomime took place when 
the yin sacrifice was offered 2 . 

The yin sacrifice was both the first and last offering, inasmuch 
as it was brought at the end of the year after the Harvest Thanks- 
giving Festival but was also reckoned for the ensuing season of the 
year; this is said quite distinctly in the Shi-king III, 2, 1,7, (= Ch. 
Cl. IV, 471) where these words occur: J£| H j|pj “in order to con- 
secrate the coming year”. 

According to the Shi-king ode quoted above, Ch. Cl. IV, 381/382 
(concluding verse), the sacrifice must have taken place after the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Festival. In the same way according to Shu- 
king V, 13, 29 (= Ch. Cl. Ill, 451/452) it is brought after the winter 
sacrifice M ching. Again, e. g., in the Tso-chuan, 6th year of 
Huan-kung (= Ch. Cl. V, 47/49) it appears as a winter sacrifice. 

Now while the offering of the lei sacrifice was reserved to the 
ruler from the beginning as a special privilege, the yin sacrifice was 
originally offered up by the people generally and only later became 
a special ceremony which was reserved to the king. In the Shi-king 


x This is the most important of the rites which “are directed not so much to 
ensure fruitfulness as to render harmless the evil influences which threaten the seed”. 
(Nielsson (P), Primitive Religion in Religionsgesch. Volksbucher III series 13/145 
Tubingen 1911, p. 34). Cf. the conjuration formula in the Li-ki ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheng 
(=: SBE 27, 432) with reference to the Cha festival. 

2 It is possible that the whole of this Shi-king ode was sung during Ihe ceremony 
Cf, also verse 2 of the preceding ode, where conjurations and prayers were addressed 
to the t'ien-tsu for “sweet rain”. 
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II, 6, VIII, 4, it is also brought by the peasants in connection with 
the other harvest sacrifices. («• m & ±- 0 # s ? “The distant 
descendant will come with his wives and children”.) It is apparent 
from the Shi-king III, 2, 1, 1 — 2 (= Ch. Cl. IV, 465/467) that women 
were also allowed to bring the sacrifice, for we are told in that passage 
that j([(i Kiang Yuan, the ancestress of the Chou offered it as a 
sacrifice for fecundity. The special significance which this sacrifice 
assumed through it for the Chou dynast}- seems to have led to the result 
that the Chou rulers ascribed special importance to it and made it 
a royal sacrifice. The Shi-king ode. which describes in detail this 
sacrifice for fecundity seems to have played a special role in the 
sacrificial cult. There is also the curious remark in the Shi-king 
fragment IV, 1 , III (= Ch. Cl. IV, 571) that Wen-wang was the first 
to offer up this sacrifice or else — since ^ chao can also be trans- 
lated thus — “founded” it 1 . It is quite clear, however, from the Shu- 
king V, 13, 26/29 and apparently so from the Chou-li ch. Ta-tsung- 
poh that the Chou rulers did in point of fact actually offer up this 
sacrifice. 

According to the Shi-king II, 6, VIII. 4, the passage which 
apparently characterises the most primitive conditions, the yin sacri- 
fices were offered up to the 3/f fang, i. c., to the cardinal points or 
to the gods of the winds 2 3 . The fact that mention is made of a red 
and a black (sacrifice) M in this connection could very well lead 
to the conclusion that it was not merely a matter of the four cardi- 
nal points but of Heaven and Earth as well A Again, we learn from 
the Shu-king II, 1, 6, (= Ch. Cl. III. 33/34) that Shun offered up the 
yin sacrifice to the 7^ ^ liu-tsung, "the six Honoured Ones”. This 
strengthens the suggestion first thrown out by the commentator Fu 


1 Cf. the commentary in Legge’s note on p. 572 for both interpretations. 

2 Cf. as well Shi-king II, 6 , VII, 2 , where a yin sacrifice is apparently also meant. 

3 Chinese commentators as well as Legge ascribe both these expressions to the 

animals offered up to the North and South. This, however, cannot be the case, for 

were that so, a white animal would have to be offered to the West and a blue (or 
green) one to the East: no mention of this is to be found anywhere. A more probable 
assumption would be that a vegetation sacrifice was offered to the winds. Cf. Shi- 

king II, 6 , VII, 2 , where millet seed was offered to them and a sheep to the Spirit of 

the Soil jjf£ she. Red and black sacrifices are much more likely to refer to Heaven 
and Earth. For the actual bringing of the yin sacrifice cf. also Tso-chuan, Ch. Cl. 
V, 47/49- 

Asia Major. Apr.- Oct. 1924 
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Sheng 1 and recently by Laufer 2 that the Im-tsung should be inter- 
preted to mean the six cardinal points: north, south, east, west, zenith 
and nadir A They are probably identical with the so-called fj HJ} 
fang ming found in the Ngi-li 20, ch. Kin-li (= Harlez p. 241, 
= Couvreur, p. 381, — Steele II, p. 7) which according to the commen- 
tary to the passage in question are = the _£ [5] fj i# or 

more commonly Hfj “the holy spirits”, a colour is ascribed to each 
of these and as we find in the Chou-li ch. Ta-tsung-poh (= Biot 
I, 431 ff.) and ibid ch. T'ien-jui (= Biot I, 483 ff) as well as ibid. ch. 
Yuh-jen (= Biot II, 519) they were each conceived symbolically by 
means of a jade sceptre. The six tortoises mentioned in the Chou- 
li 6, 24a, ch. Kuei-jen (= Biot II, 76/77 ff.) are attributed in special 
colours to Heaven, Earth and the four corners of the world respec- 
tively. 

The important role played by the wind speaks for the high 
antiquity of the sacrifice, because the wind is a very important factor 
among those tribes where the sun has not yet acquired any special 
religious significance. The natural development of the vegetation cult 
would be for the chief role to be assigned to the demons of Heaven, 
especially the sun, and no longer to the winds or the other lower 
demons of nature. In accordance therewith we expect to find in China 
also the god of the sun or the god of Heaven gradually taking the 
place of the demons of the wind. In point of fact, we find, among 
other things, in the Chou-li 5, 8b, ch. Ta-tsung-poh, that the sacrifice 
is offered up to Heaven but not to Heaven alone: it is also offered 
to the Dyas Huang-t'ien Shang-ti. At the first glance the presence 

1 Cf. Legge ad loc (footnote). 

1 Cf. Laufer, Jade, A Study in Chinese Archaeology and Religion. Field 
Museum Publications 154. Anthropol. Ser. X, Chicago 1902, p. 1 20 If. Laufer bases his 
argument mainly on Chou-li 5, 32aff. (= Biot I, 486 ff.) and ibid 12, 46 (= Biot II, 528 ff.) 
and identifies the symbols of Heaven, Earth and the four cardinal points with the hu- 
tsung. Cf. also Haas., Theol. Literaturzeitung 1913, p.290; Soderblom, Das Werden des 
Gottesglaubens, Leipzig 1916, p. 283 and Schindler in O. Z. 1916. IV, 324. Franke, 
Das Problem des Tsch’un-ts’iu etc., p. 262, tried to identify the li u-tsung with both the 
sacrifices which were afterwards called kino and with those of the four seasons. He 
has obviously fallen a victim to the incorrect rendering of Fu Sheng’s opinion given 
in Chavannes, M. H. I, p. 61, note I. 

3 Even to-day the importance of the four cardinal points (four corners of the world) 
is very great in the belief of indigenous Siberians. Cf. Tschubinow (G), Beitrage zum 
psychologischen Verstandnis des sibirischen Zauberers (Diss.). Halle 1914, p. 61 and 
Wundt, Mythus und Religion 2 I, 519. 
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of Shang-ti seems very surprising, since as one of the inner demons 
of vegetation, Shang-ti should have nothing to do with a sacrifice 
which is offered up to the outer deities of vegetation. As a matter 
fo fact, it is hardly possible to explain his presence through natural 
religious evolution; on the contrary, we seem to have to do with 
f o r c e d change of cult, which was probably the result of political 
motives. This supposition becomes stronger when we mention Sin- 
king III, 2, 1. the Totem ode of the Chou Dynast}', where the yin 
sacrifice is described in detail. According thereto. Kiang Yuan, the 
ancestress of the Chou, offered up the 1 in sacrifice to enable her to 
bear the Totem of the Chou, Prince Millet, Hou Tsih. As the highest 
inner vegetation deity of the Chou, Hou Tsih, had to be reconciled 
with the highest inner vegetation demon of remote antiquity, and the 
best way of overcoming the contradiction was to make him a descen- 
dant of the other 1 . For this reason, Kiang Yuan brings the sacrifice 
for fruitfulness not to the winds but to the highest plant-god and treads 
in his toe-print that she may become pregnant by him 2 : ij^ l£ 

If*. “She brought a burnt sacrifice, she brought offerings” in order that 
she might not be childless. It seems, therefore, that the yin sacrifice 
has taken the place of an older sacrifice (Shang-ti sacrifice:), an 
hypothesis which arises from the warding-off ceremony $$ pah which 
was performed at the same time. We shall touch upon this ritual 
again and we shall then see that orginally a dog was driven over. 
Now, if the dog has been replaced by a ram in the yin sacrifice, 
the fact begins to glimmer through, that originally a sacrifice other 
than the yin was brought to Shang-ti. We may perhaps be allowed 
to read, into the statement of the Erh-ya 8 , 1 1 resp. the commentary 
ad loc, a further confirmation of the warding oft' ceremony at the 
yin sacrifice as found in the Shi-king. We are told there: — SL 
0 “To sacrifice to the wind is called chili to tear to pieces’." 
The commentator ad loc (Kuoh Poh) adds: — '7 {H "gl C 4 1 

-To-day a dog is torn to pieces in 
the midst of the high road and one says, to appease the wind. I his 

1 Cf. e. 'h e role which the god Marduk had to adopt from the older Enlil in 
the Babylonian- Assyrian cult. 

- The verse which follows, where Shang-ti lends his aid to Kiang Yuan, proves 
that it is really a question of Shang-ti’s toe-print and not, as Mao believes /. e., 466, 
foot note, a matter of the Emperor Ku, although she sometimes appears as his concubine. 

41* 
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is his image.” The Tzu-tien s. v. observes: — B Wi 

“Sun Yen says: After that which has 
been bound 1 has been offered up, the sacrificial animal is torn to pieces 
that it may appease the wind etc 2 .” 

HI 3. The % kiao sacrifice is generally literally translated as 
border or boundary sacrifice, resp. sacrifice in the suburb, this trans- 
lation being partly due 3 to the written character. What are meant, 
however, are the old crossroads, ubi viae competunt, which served as 
the abodes of the spirits and were the spots at which they were 
worshipped. 

This character of the sacrifice as a boundary sacrifice, resp. 
sacrifice of the suburb, finds its justification in the description given 
by Kiao-t eh-sheng in the chapter of the Li-ki specially devoted to 
the kiao sacrifice, where the ceremonial therefore is described 4 . The 
K’lao-t'eh-sheng tells us that according to its own characteristics, the 
special kiao sacrifice was a sun offering, for it says quite distinctly: 
— ~h IR X ffi 0 4 was a great act of thanksgiving to 
Heaven and the sun was made the chief personality s”. In the chapter 
Tsi-ngi of the Li-ki 8(24)463 (= SBE 28, 218) in a similar passage, 

1 On binding up the winds v. Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, Miinchen, 1906, I, 8.35. The binding of the Spirit of the Soil jjf-j- she is 
similar thereto. Cf. Chavannes, Le T'ai chan, p. 486 ff. 

2 Cf. similar ceremonies among the Indians along the North American Lakes. If 
surprised by a storm, they bound a dog and threw it overboard. Brinton, Myths of the 
New World 3 , Philadelphia 1896, pp. 159 — 162. 

3 According to the Liu-shu-l’ung the old forms of the character showed: scopite 
and r iwr. 

4 Cf. Li-ki 5 (1 1) 24b ff, esp. 34b ff (= SBE 27, 428ff). Among other things we are 

told: ££ pj! 3 J) “(The sacrifice took place) in the suburb [at the boun- 

dary], Therefore it is called the sacrifice of the “boundary” (‘suburb’).” Shi-ki 28, 1 8 b, 
ch. Feng-shan-shu =M. II. Ill, 457 , gnus a similar explanation : — - W hi -it B £ 
% % ^ M M £ ft tfi % & B % “ The officials say all: 

In olden times the Son of Heaven himself used to offer up sacrifice in the kiao to Shang-ti 
in the summer and in the kiao (suburb): therefore it is called kiao (sacrifice).” 

5 P. Gallery has already rightly recognised this aspect of the sacrifice. On the 

other hand, Legge (SBE 27,427, note) is absolutely wrong. He reads into the words: 
jfjj 0 of the text: — “And the sun was considered (for the occasion) as the resi- 
dence of (the spirit of) Heaven.” rjt is here supposed to mean “spirit tablet” and he 
actually says: — “The sun became for the time the ‘spirit tablet ()jj|^ of Heaven. “ 

He has been led astray to his carious interpretation partly through a rationalistic 
explanation of Fang Kueh. It is, however, unnecessary to mention that such a con- 
ception is out of the question for a sacrifice which belongs to primitive times. 
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in the first place it is also brought to the sun. The use of torches 
(ti§ chitli) although the sacrifice took place during the day (?) 
speaks in favour of a sun offering as well 1 . Further, the sacrifice 
took place on a round hill, on the [Mil El M yuan k'iu fan 2 . When 
the Emperor Wen offered up the Idao sacrifice in 165 B. C., he chose 
the colour red in its honour (in memory of the ancient sun offering) 3 . 
That, however, cannot possibly have been the original character of 
the sacrifice, for in very primitive stages, the sun is not yet a deity 
to be worshipped. It is only much later that he assumes the role 
originally played by the lower demons of Heaven, i. e., the winds. 
Here again we have various indications which go to show that the 
Chinese sun offering was originally sacrificed to other powers. In 
point of fact we find in the Chou-li 7, 16 a, ch. Ta-ssu-ma (= Biot 
II, 1 81) that a kiao sacrifice took place after the autumn hunt at 
which a wild animal which had been overcome (s/iou) was offered 
up 4 , and that according to the Li-ki ch. Yiieh-ling (= SBE 27, 295) which 
is noticed in the Chou-li commentary ad loc. it was offered to the 
m a ssii fang “the four corners" “(winds). - ’ 3 It follows from this 
that the supplicatory sacrifice which was accomplished by laying out 
the net before the autumn hunt, was intended for the winds 6 (jjij 

1 Of. I.i-ki 5(11) 36a, ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheng (=SBE 27,429), also Ski-ki 2S, 15b, 
ch. Feng-shan-shu (=M. H. Ill, 447): — j[§ ;j;|g “Des feux suspendus en l’air 
eclairaient toute la scene." 

a Cf. the symbol of the sun at the sacrifice to the sun, the kun-pi. 

3 Shi-ki 28, 19 a, ch. Feng-shan-shu (= M. H. Ill, 457). 

4 lm ffli % A M. # W 2 ^ “The wild animal was brought 

to the kiao (ns food for the gods) and when entering (the capital) the game was offered 
up as a winter sacrifice.” Chou-li 7, 16a. 

5 jjiu] lU ■'J* [ 5 ] “He (the Son of Heaven) commands those 
who administer the sacrifice to offer up the (captured) game to the four corners of 
the earth (the winds).” Li-ki 3(6) 80b ch. Ytieh-Iing (last month of autumn). The 
commentary observes that the sacrifice took place in the kuw v\ n H H ± it 
‘fin order to thank the spirits of the four corners of the earth (the winds).” Chou-li 
5,lSb/l9a (=Biot I, 450) reports the same application of the offering: — ffl] JJlJ 

pj ]fff Em UK 395 • ■ • ■ “If there be a great hunt, then he (Siao- 
tsung-poh) places himself at the head of the officials and offers up a wild animal at the 
kiao (as food for the gods) ”], and then the commentator refers to the spirits of the winds. 

0 Chou-li 7, 13a ch. Ta-ssu-ma = Biot II, 175;— $f §$: ffc U Jpg, jjjj- The 
word jjjj fang is related to fang, both etymologically and palaeographically, a fact 
which is noticed by the commentator. The character ‘'spirit” is simply added to 
the character to denote the religious element. 
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fang ) in the same way. Thus in connection with the hunt, which 
probably is the most primitive of all professions, the most important 
sacrifice was still offered to the winds and not to the sun. As an 
ancient hunt sacrifice the kiao is also characterised because the king 
has to shoot the sacrificial animal 1 . 

At the beginning of settlement, in the period of agriculture, the 
demons of the wind also played their part which afterwards was taken 
over by the sun. While later on again we find the Spirit of the Soil 
she and the sacrifice called after him in permanent connection 
with the 3|) kiao as the sacrifice to the heavenly powers; thus, e. g., 
Shu-king V, i, III, 3, ( 3 H St ^ #F) “the sacrifices kiao (to Heaven 
and she to Earth) he did not perform” and Chung-yung XIX, 6 

(= Ch. Cl. 1,404) ( 5 ® it it W. J£l ♦ _t 'Til' 5 k). “With the 

ceremonies at the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth [kiao she } they 
served Shang-ti etc. etc.”; we still find, however, in Shi-king III, 3, 

IV, 6 (= Ch. Cl. IV, 532):— ir ^ ft ii St ^ M “ In praying 

for a good year 2 I was abundantly earl}-, (in sacrificing) to (the Spirits 
of) the four Quarters and of the Soil ( fang she ) 1 was not late”; 
and again in Shi-king II, 6, VII, 2 (= Ch. Cl. IV, 377) k — Jsl ft; # j, 
f)l ^ jy ft J 3 fj) “With my vessels full of bright millet 

and my pure unblemished victim-rams I have sacrificed to [the Spirit 
of]* the Soil and to [those ofj the four Quarters (she fang).” 

Here we still have the heavenly and earthly demons compre- 
hended as )j |f fang she: and it is the winds, not the sun, who are 
the foremost representatives of Heavens. We have, however, a 
probable date for the transmission of the sacrifice to the sun which 
is found in a statement of Li-ki 8(24) 46a, ch. Tsi-ngi, where we are 

1 Cf. Chou li 8,14a (= Biot II, p. 243), Shi-ki 28,31b (= M. H. Ill, p. 497). 
For further references see Schindler, Das Priestertum etc. p. 7 6 note 4 

2 Cf. the jjjjf ^ JitJ Ki-men-tien , “hall of the temple where prayers are offered 
up for the year’s harvest,” with the province of the sacrificial country of Heaven: de 
Groot, Universismus, p. 151. 

3 The inversion of the usual H It is only due to the exigencies of rhyme. 

4 Legge, /. c. t follows up the impossible identification of she with 

hou t'u which was already essayed by Mao and Chu Hi, only to be rejected by them 
and rightly so. 

5 There still seems to be a remembrance of the original significance of the sacrifice 
in the Li-ki 5(10) 18b, ch. Li-k’i (— SBE 27,410) where we are told that by offering 
up the sacrifice at the kiao. the wind and rain would be regulated and cold and heat 
made to set in at the appointed time 
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told that the Hia still offered it up in the darkness of the night. 
(I S' K § S ffi)- But the sun was not allowed to enjoy the 
kiao sacrifice alone: it had to share it with other celestial bodies. 
We are told in the above mentioned passages of the Kiao-t’eh-sheng 
und the Tsi-ngi of the Li-ki that the moon was associated with the 
sun *. The adoration of other deities of vegetation at the same time 
always enlarged the circle until at last the character of the kiao 
sacrifice was to a large extent hidden under the guise of a sun 
offering, although if was never completely extinguished. Besides the 
sun and moon, it seems that the dragon was drawn within the scope 
of the kiao sacrifice, for it appears on the royal standard (]jff k'i) 
together with the sun and moon, thus, we are told, representing 
Heaven ( $ ^ jk; J &) 1 2 . 

Again, when offering a sacrifice to the heavenly deity (:). the king 
always wore the costume with the rising dragon (as the symbol of 
Heaven ). 3 4 

Now the dragon was a deity of the rain, for the crocodile (:) (scil. 
the dragon) awakes with the commencement of rain and appears on 
the banks of the river; and the primitive mind naturally looks upon 
the herald of rain as its bringer. Since wind and rain deities always 
stand in active relationship to one another, it is quite possible that 
the dragon may already have had his share in the kiao sacrifice while 

1 i • ■ • ■ SE J£l dj “With the sacrifice at the kiao the moon 

was associated ” Li-ki 8(24) 46a. The Cg ~ a, mg sacrifices which in practice 

were brought in the closest connection with the kiao sacrifices and in some extra- 
ordinary cases took their place, might be mentioned here for they seem to contain 
the moon element. 

2 V. Li-ki 5 (1 1) 36b, ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheng (=SBF. 27,430). 

3 Cf. Li-ki 6(13) la, ch. Yii-ts’ao (= SBE 28.1). Different, however, according 
to Chou-li 5,36a. ch. Ssii-fuh (=Biot II, 5) where the ruler put on the ;gr kun robe 
(which according to the commentary was decorated with dragons) when he brought 
sacrifices to the ancient rulers. 

4 Therefore the commencement of the rainy season is called lung-hien 

"the appearance of the dragon”. Cf. Tso-chuan, 5 th year of Huan-kung 
(.— Ch, Cl. V, 45/46). In the Shi-ki ch. K’ung-tzii-chuan (=M. H. V, 352), according 
to an old proverb, Confucius utters the warning to drain the pond because then the 
‘•scaly dragon” j|| kiao-lttng (cf. thereto De Visser, The Dragon in China and 
Japan, Amsterdam 1913, p. 76 ff) will find no nourishment and will not show himself, 
and so the rain will be aierted. For further information concerning the earth dragon 
who brings rain, see Erkes, Das Weltbild des Huai-nan-tze, note 172. 
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it was still a wind offering. According to the Shi-ki 28, 8 b, ch. Feng- 
shan-shu (=M. H. Ill, 430) during the Hia period green dragons 
sojourned on the boundary (in the suburb) (where the kiao sacrifice 
was offered up) and ‘‘the vegetation thrived wonderfully” (^f f| jh 

# M M %y. 

In the Li-ki 8(23) 29b, ch. Tsi-fah (=SBE 28, 201/202) there is 
an enumeration of those deities of vegetation to whom the old kiao 
sacrifice was brought under the old dynasties. It seems to be that 
they are all totems. According to it Shun brought the kiao sacrifice 
to ® K’uh, the Hia offered it up to (§£ K’un, the Yin to Ming 
and the Chou to Tsih*. (According to the commentary these 
deities were only p'ei “mates,” “correlates” or “associated”). This 
statement may possibly have been systematized: some Chinese too 
assume this to have been the case, but the character of the gods 
mentioned shows that it cannot be pure invention. First of all, evidence 
occurs over and over again proving Hou Tsih to be a recipient of 
the kiao sacrifice. It is directly stated in the Tso-chuan. the 7 th 
year of Siang-kung (=Ch. Cl. V, 430/431), that “the kiao sacrifice 
was offered up to Hou Tsih in the Lu state, to implore (blessings) 
for agriculture” (£ ^5 IE la If M 9 f I I D 5 ’ 

According to the Li-ki 5(11) 36b, ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheng (=SBE 
27, 430) Shang-ti* and Hou Tsih both received the kiao sacrifice. 
Shi-ki 28,3 a, ch. Feng-shan-shu (=M. H. Ill, 419) gives still earlier 
conditions, according to which Hou Tsih is a correlate to (associated 
with) s Heaven, /. e„ with the deity to whom the kiao sacrifice was 
originally brought. He seems to have taken part in the enjoyment 
of the sacrifice already in the Shu-king V, 12, 5; we are told there 

1 Cf. also The Annals of the Bamboo Books, Ch. Cl. Ill, Proleg. p. 1 1 7 : 

2 Cf. Legge, /. c. p. 202, note I and Puini, Tre Capitoli del “Li-ki”, Florence 

1886, p. 1 — 2, who mentions a parallel passage from the Kuoh-yii. 

3 The commentator understands from this that Hou Tsih was associated with 
Heaven (£| gj* J{). 

4 At any rate the commentary to the passage says, mistaking the equality of 
Shang-u and T’ien :— % i & f H K ^ “At the kiao sacrifice Hou Tsih is 
associated with Heaven.” 

5 IS] & U fil fk I M ffi J& jf BE % “ Whtn Chon-kung «as 

adviser to Ch’eng-wang, he brought the kiao sacrifice to Hou Tsih that he might be 

associated with Heaven.” 
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that Chou-kung used two oxen as sacrificial animals at the kiao 
sacrifice (in Lo-yang) (|fj -f 515 4 1 H)- According to Mao's 
commentary one of the animals was intended to Hou Tsih (as associated 
with Heaven) and as we can find no proof for the statement of other 
commentators that the animal was sacrificed to the earth (j(fj), Mao 
may quite well have hit upon the correct interpretation. 

The fact that the other statements have not given us an imitation 
of the Chou sacrifice 1 , goes to prove that they were drawn from real 
conditions and that these conditions were not parallel to those pre- 
vailing at the sacrifice just mentioned. As the Chou brougth the 
sacrifice to their ancestor, we should be right in expecting to see 
Sieh 2 their ancestor mentioned among the Yin. Instead, however, |j? 
Ming, the fifth ancestor, is the one given. S Ming^ like K’un+ is 
a water deity and therefore a demon of vegetation. 


1 Thus, e. g., in the Tso-chuan, 7 th year of Ch’ao-kung (= Ch. Cl V, 613/617) 
K’un asserts that the kiao sacrifice was offered to him under the Hia and in conse- 
quence all three dynasties offered to him. 

2 In its old form = (Chuan-tzu-wei: ^ (?; ^). The Chuan-tzu-wei add 

5yt ch'HHg — “vermin". The Tzu-tien s. v. ft] adds further % W/ “in the form 
of an elephant.” The Han shu 22,8b differentiates between Sieh and the “dark king” 
who is otherwise identified with him. According to the Chou-sliu-ki-nien, The Annals 
of the Bamboo Books (Ch. Cl. III. Proleg. p. 128), Sieh was born from a swallow’s 
egg which his mother jjfj JCien-ti had swallowed. The statement that Sieh was 

born from an egg (jj) Ifi also occurs in Huai-uan-tzu 19,4a. In the Li-ki (8(23), 

ch. Tsi-fah |]2 Sieh is also commemorated as minister of education ( p] ^). 

3 According to the Chuan-tzu-wei, the old forms of the sign St are : R J*\ iwl M 

They mostly designate “Covered (imprisoned) sun ". According to the same work 
(v. Tzu-tien s. v.): ^ “The dark ming is a water spirit.” We are 

told in the Li-ki 8(23) 37 b, ch. Tsi-fah (=SBE 28,209): — ^ J|Jj jit 'jjj ]Jjj ?JC 5E 
“Ming died in the water in the midst of the greatest efforts for the execution of his 
office.' ' The commentator remarks that this concerns the htian-ming "the dark 

ming” and that he appears in the Yueh-ling as “the deity of the winter” (1. e. when the 
sun has disappeared). In the Tso-chuan, in the 18 th year of Ch’ao kung (— Ch. Cl. \ , 
669/671) we are told that at a conflagration, a supplicatory sacrifice was brought to 
Htlan-ming and [eJ jjg Hut-luh (the god of fire) to stay the fire ;||g ]/C jfe M 
|[ij ]dj( . Cheng K’ang-ch’eng to Chou-li 5> 9 a > c h- Ta-tsung-poli (=Biot I, -42 1 ) explains 
Hiian-ming — with leanings towards the theory of the elements — as originating from the 
two sons of Shao-hao (|j^ Siu and SB Hi) who was reared on water. 

4 K’un “the great fish”, father of ^ Yii and therefore ancestor of the Hia 
Dvnastv, is the hero who was to regulate the great floods, in which, however, he was 
unsuccessful. For this reasoD, according to Shu-king II, i, 12 (=Ch. Cl. Ill, 40) he 
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The variation of the statements 1 concerning the sacrifice of Shun 
shows that this was not a matter of mere systemization; Even M 
K’uh 2 , who disputes with Shang-ti the fatherhood of Hou Tsih, seems 
to have been a demon of vegetation. 

Owing to Shang-ti’s association with Heaven, the kiao sacrifice 
was transferred more and more to him; this step, however, seems 
to have been taken at a comparatively late date since the older 
sources know nothing of such a practice 3 . It is not until in the Li- 
ki that we find the kiao sacrifice offered up to Shang-ti as well. 
Cfi, e. g, Li-ki 4(9) 65 a, ch. Li-yun (— SBE 27, 385). We learn from 
these passages that the distinction between Shang-ti and Heaven has 
completely disappeared and that for this reason they cannot be very 
old. In the Li-ki 5(10) 18b, ch. Li-k'i (=SBE 27, 410) [cf. also Li-ki 
5(10) 22b = SBE 27, 413] we are told that sacrifices were brought ^ 
to Shang-ti at the kiao and that in this way the site of Heaven was 
established. In the Kiao-t'eh-sheng of the Li-ki 5(11) 36 b (= SBE 
27, 430/431) mention is made of the sacrificial animals at the kiao 
and then it says:- $ §j ^ A- A # ^ jpl jfc )’/r ki fill 
± ^ 4 "All things have their roots in Heaven (A) : man has his 
root in (his) ancestor (jjjj[); this is the reason why he (Hou Tsih) 
was associated with Shang-ti." This remarkable rationalistic argument 
proves in itself the lateness of this statement 4 . On the other hand, 

was banished to the Yii-slianf^ |jj) (in Shantung) where he was kept a prisoner until his 
death. For the history of K’un cf. also Shu-king V, 4, 3; Li-ki 8(23) 37 a, ch. Tsi-fah 
et saepe. According to the T&o-cliuan, the 7 th year of Ch’ao-kung {= Ch Cl. 
V. 613/617) “(after his death) his spirit turned into a yellow bea^ that it might enter 
the Yu abysses” (it A f I It A 1 $ ©• A ccordin g t0 * e 

Then-wen line 40. he was revived by a sorceress. 

1 Differences arc also found as far as the others are concerned. According to 
the Li-ki 4(9) 53a, ch. Li yim (=SBE 27,372) (the rulers) of K’i (as descendants 
of Hia) offered up the kiao sacrifices (co-ordinately) to ^ Yu, (the rulers) of ^ Sung 
(as descendants of the Shang) offered up the kiao sacrifice (co-ordinately) to Sieh 

2 The emperor K’uh (Ti K uli) with the dynastic title Kao-sin (^f -Eijr) is the 
father of Sieh. 

3 Cf. the observation in Slii-ki 28, iSb, ch. Feng-shan-shu (= M. H. II, 457) and 
l. c. 3 b (=M. H. 421), that from olden times onwards, the kioo sacrifice was always 
brought to Shang-ti in the territory of Yung. The latter statement is looked upon 
as uncanonical (^ and is not mentioned by the official writers (J|j jjtjjl). 

4 The Kiao-t’eh-sheng is, like the whole of the Li-ki, a compilation of texts which 
belong to very different periods: hence the continual contradiction in the statements. 
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the more ancient character of the sacrifice still glimmers through 
the Li-ki passage (SBE 27, 410) quoted above, for it says there that 
when sacrifice was presented to (Shang-)ti at the kiao, the winds and 
rains were duly regulated and the cold and heat came each in its 
proper time, flf.) 1 

The passage in Chung-yung XIX, 6 (=Ch. Cl. I, 404) with the 
dictum attributed to Confucius shows still further fusion: % It ± 

“With the ceremonies of the sacrifices to 
Heaven and Earth (kiao she), they served Shang-ti.” This attempt to 
reconcile all the sacrifices is to a certain extent due to the strong 
influence which was clearly exercised by Taoism in the Chung-yung 
time and according to which Heaven, Earth and all things in existence 
are merely emanations of one original being. 

With the rise of the wu-ti the kiao sacrifice was devoted 

to these goods. On the other hand the Ts'in and Han reformed this 
sacrifice again and according to the Shi-ki 28, ch. Feng-shan-shu 
(=M. H. Ill, 485), extended it to their own highest deity, the Great 
One T'ai-yih, in memory of its ancient character, and we find it thus 
officially established in 113 B. C. 

Originally the sacrificial gift probably consisted of the conquered 
wild animal which was offered up on the spot where the kiao sacri- 
fice was presented to the winds. Cf. Chou-li 5, i8b/i9a, ch. Siao- 

tsung-poh (= Biot I, 450) : ^ ± |a] glj gljl ft g] ffij f£ Di 5 ® 

“If there be a great hunt (by the king), then he places himself at 
the head of all the officials and offers up the wild animal at the 
boundary (kiao).’’ The commentary to this passage adds that the 
wild animal was offered up at the kiao to the spirits of the four 
corners of the world (the winds) ($ ^ t B ^ t ll f 3J5)- Cf. 
further the Chou-li passage (=Biot II, 181). 

\\ hen the sacrifice developed into a sun offering (under the 
Chou?) we find a red bull as the representative of the sun. Cf. Kiao- 
t’eh-sheng in the Li-ki 5 (11) 35 a (= SBE 27, 428): jfj ff: 

jjfr “The victim used (for the sacrifice) was a red one (a red steer) 
because red was highly prized.” The sacrificial ritual of the ancient 


1 On the other hand, at a later period, a passage occurs in the Li-ki 5(10) 22b, 
ch. Li-k’i (— SBE 27,413) where it is stated “that nhen offering the sacrifice to ti at 
the hno, the highest expression of reverence is uttered.” (jjj£ -Jfr 
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hunt offering has, however, been retained, for the king generally 
shoots the animal instead of slaugthering it. The Kiao-t’eh-sheng 
[Li-ki 5(11) 24b] begins with the statement that only one sacrificial 
animal is offered up (5|5 [Cf. further ch. Li-k'i of the Li-ki 

5(10) 5b = SBE 27,398: # 44 “He offered sacrifices to 

Heaven with a single victim.” The commentary to the passage 
runs as follows : # $S & "The victim is a single one.”] The command 
that no pregnant aflimal had to be sacrificed may have something to 
do with this 1 ; but conceptions of ritual purity probably also have 
been the cause of such a command. In practice the matter was 
quite different. Hou Tsih, who is associated with Heaven, also receives 
an ox, as is shown in Shu-king V, 12, 5 2 . In his case it was not 
necessary for the animal to be absolutely flawless although the ani- 
mal dedicated to Heaven had to be without blemish 3. The numerous 
observations of the Ch'un-ts’iu and the Tso-chuan go to show that 
this command was faithfully observed, for according to them the 
sacrifice took place at a later season and in fact had to be dropped 
at several occasions because no perfect animal could de obtained r. 
The red colour of the sacrificial animal is easily explained through 
the character of the s u n sacrifice. 

Strangely enough blood plays one of the chief roles at this 
sacrifice. Cf. Li-ki 5(10) 15a - SBE 27, 406 and Li-ki 5 (11) 25a 
= SBE 27, 417: — 315 jfiL- According to the Chou-li 5, 9a, ch.Ta-tsung-poh 


1 SC H 4 ^ ^ -fc •‘Therefore the Son of 

Heaven did not ate of a pregnant sacrificial animal, neither did he use it when 
sacrificing to ti Li-ki 5 ( 11 ) 24b, ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheDg (= SBE 27, 4x7). 

2 Since other deities already partook of the kiao sacrifice in hoary antiquity, we 
may assume that the custom of offering two sacrificial animals goes very far back. 

3 ft 4 4 £ £t n m 4, & £ m B M -Z £ “If the bull 

intended for the ti were found to be not felicitous, it was used as the (sacrificial) 
bull for (Hou) Tsih. The (sacrificial bull intended for (1) bad to be kept in a pure stall 
for three months, etc.” Li-ki 5(11) 36 b, ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheng (=■ SBE 27, 430). 

4 Thus e. Ch’un-ts’iu in the 3 rd year of Suan-kung (— Ch. Cl. V, 291/292)! 

H ip, #, 4 IE M, % 4 ± P fir- fljc h, 4- 4 *E 75 4 % 

“In the third year, in the spring, in the first month of the king, the mouth of the bull 
was damaged. It was exchanged and the tortoise-shell consulted about the (other) bull* 
(This) bull died and then the kiao sacrifice did not take place.’’ Cf. also the numerous 
passages where field-mice gnawed at the horns of the bull and so made the sacrificial 
animal unclean. Finally in Meng-tzu and Chuang-tzu references are made among other 
things about the value and care of the sacrificial animal. 
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(= Biot I, 421) in its enumeration of the characteristic customs 
of the individual sacrifices, blood plays a special part at the Earth 
sacrifice only 1 ; we can therefore see an interweaving with the terrestial 
cult 2 . But the enumeration of the sacrificial gifts in both the Li-ki 
passages already mentioned seems to indicate a certain amount of 
systemisation. The actual burning seems rather to have been the 
chief feature of the ceremony; for in the middle of it all, next to the 
round hill, stood the fire altar j-j| fan fan so characteristic of sun 
and celestial sacrifices. The so-called burnt sacrifice of a pile of 
wood m ch'ai is, as a matter of fact, often designated as the sacri- 
fice to Heaven. In the Chou-li it is to be found among the enume- 
ration of those sacrifices and in the place where one might expect the 
kiao sacrifice, for it is ottered to the sun with whom are associated 
the moon and the stars 3 . Again, the statement of the Tsi-fah in the 
Li-ki 8(23)31 (= SBE 28, 202) 4 refers to Heaven. There the pile of 
wood is set alight on the great altar Jjg t'ai fan*. Again, the 
king offered up a m ch'ai when he went on tours of inspection or 
expeditions of war if he attained his goal. Thus according to the 
Shu-king II, 1, III, 8 Shun offered up a burnt sacrifice of a pile of 
wood when he reached the T’ai-shan or the other holy mountains; 
Li-ki 3(5) 8b, ch. Wang-chi (SBE 27, 216) has the same reference 6 . 
An extension of this cult, however, can be seen from Li-ki 6(16) 
66a, ch. Ta-chuan (= SBE 28,60) where Wu-wang offers up a burnt 


1 Y\ Ifo. £5 ifc IS £ H £3l^. “Through the blood offering, sacrifices 
are brought to the Spirits of the Soil and of the Grain, to the five ssu [=5 lares (?) or 
5 ancient heroes (?)] and to the five holy mountains.” 

2 It may also be an interpolation. 

3 jy jJ ^ jjJl ^ “Through (the bull) on the pile of wood burnt 

offering, sacrifices are brought to the sun, moon, stars and stars.” (Chou-li 5,8b ch. 
Ta-tsung-poh (—Biot I, 420). 

4 iff ^ M ^ 4 “Sacrifices were brought to Heaven through 

a flaming pile of wood on the Great Altar.’’ Li-ki 8(23) 31a, ch. Tsi-fah. 

5 According to the commentary the sacrificial animals and pieces of jade 2 £) were 
placed upon the pile of wood. The fire altar is situated south-southeast of the middle 
point of the Round Hill” (cf. De Groot, Universismus, p. 146). 

6 m - n, nc 'm ^ m, m t m jh “*» * e 

second month of the year he made a tour of inspection to the east, as far as T’ai-tsung. 
(There) he brought a burnt-offering on a pile of wood and offered up a sacrifice from 
afar {rja/tg-) towards the mountains and rivers”. Shu-king II, i, III, 8. 
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sacrifice on a pile of wood after the battle near Muh-ye to Shang-ti 1 ; 
the Shu-king V, 3, 3, confirms this statement without mentioning that 
the ch'ai sacrifice was offered to Shang-ti 2 . Ch. Li-k’i of Li-ki 5 (10) 
12b (= SBE 27, 403/404) mentions a curious use of this sacrifice: 
Hia Fu-k’i, the keeper of the ancestral temple of Lu who is also 
conspicuous 3 for his neglect of ceremonial at the sacrifices, offered 
up the burnt sacrifice ch'ai to the goddess of cookery*. This sacrifice, 
however, seems to have been limited to the Lu provinces. 

The remaining customs of the sacrifice kiau seem to show a 
high antiquity. The preparations alone, apart from anything else, 
are very extensive and point to the important position occupied by 
the sacrifice. The command in Kiao-t’eh-sheng to sweep the altars 6 

1 ± % & ± it ^ & l$Ii I ^ ± ir 

)tfc> !$t M • • • “Wu-wang performed a great (sacrificial) service on the field 

of Muh-[ye], Before he completed the service and had withdrawn, he brought a burnt 
offering on a pile of wood to Shang-ti, prayed (sacrificed) to the Spirit of the Soil 
(she) and offered libations in the house (on the site of the temple) of Muh.” Li-ki 
6(16) 66a. The commentator adds: — >^| % tt % 31 “He offered up the burnt 
offering on a pile of wood that he might solemnly proclaim (the events) to Heaven.” 

- its .E El M j§. ^ H -k # “ 0n the third da y following, 

Khig-shu, he brought a burnt offering on a pile of wood and the sacrifice, from afar 
(towards the mountains and rivers) wang and (thus) solemnly announced the successful 
completion of the war.” Shu-king V. 3, 3. 

3 Cf. Legge, SBE 27, 403, note 3. The commentary to the passage observes: — 
^ 18 ^ Is i ^ “*° offer up a burnt sacrifice on a pile of wood to 

it (the hearth), is not according to the h (law).” 

* » m m m “He brought a burnt sacrifice on a pile of wood to the 
goddess of cookery . '* Li-ki 5 ( 10 ) 12b. For further information concerning the god- 
dess of cookery cf. Conrady in Stenz, Beitrage zur Volkskunde Siid-Schantungs, p. 381!'. 

=> Gf. Stenz, /. <r., p. 37. 

“IllSf if 4 “The earth was swept and the sacrifice was 
offered up (there) to mark its simplicity.” Li-ki 5 (II) 34b, ch. Kiao-t'eh-sheng (= SBE 27, 
428). Cf. Li-ki 5(10) 8a, ch. Li-k’i (= SBE 27,400):- • • • 3 ? # 4 | & & & 

“. . . When offering up a sacrifice the greatest act of reverence was not in the (erection of 
the) altar (but) in the sweeping of the earth,” where the commentator refers to the kiao sacri- 
fice. Cf. the direction in the present cult according to which the Round Hill must be swept 
and which must be purified from top to bottom: De Groot, /. <. p. 160. Further it 
might be noted that the ancient character for “house”, “temple” (‘ living room”) 

Ik in — “a swept house”. Cf. also the character for "broom” in fu “wife”. It was 
apparently the duty of the wife to purify the ancestral temple besides providing the 
vessels for the grain. For further information about the “sweeping” of the altar, 
v. Franke, Das Problem, etc. p. 272, note 4. 
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shows that the pile of wood was originally erected on the ground 
itself and not on an altar. Simple earthernware vessels and calebashes 1 2 
served as sacrificial utensils. Again, at the beginning, the king wore 
simple garments, a point which is confirmed by the mention of the 
hempen 3 cap in the Shi-ki (- M. H. Ill, -25), while the chariot in 
which he drives is also simple - 3 . Later on, the king displayed great 
pomp and wore the cap with the twelve precious stones besides the 
glorious robe 4 . As the solstice festival, the kiao is also a festival 
of great rejoicing and the kiao sacrifice is therefore celebrated with 
song and dance. According to Chou-li 6,2 b, ch. Ta-ssu-yoh (= Biot 
II, 30) “at the time (the strain) Httang-chuug was played (on the instru- 
ment), (the melody) Ta-lii was sung and the (dance) Yiin-men was 
danced in order to sacrifice to the heavenly spirits." (75 j! $gj 

m * g M m pj vx « ^ *#■) 

Further on fol. 4b (= Biot II, 34), we read:- 7 L HI |jf jS) 

£ M- M M ft k ifc & rn *6 ift n M T-tkXSk ft ft ± 

f t % i 1 l u J 

“Generally music is performed whereby the melody Yiian-c/iung is 
played with (the note) Kuug, (the melody) Huang-chung is played with 
(the note) Kioh, (the melody) Ta-ts uh with (the note) Chi , (the melody) 
Ku-si with (the note) Yu, and whereby thunder drums (are beaten) 
and the thunder tambourines (are shaken), the bamboo flutes (are 
blown), the harps and zithers from (the mountain) Yiin-ho seized and 
(the dance) Yun-men performed, (all) at the winter solstice on the 
round hill, above on the earth. - ’ Cf. De Groot, Universismus, p. 168 if., 

1 ^ IX tk Xi M Xt “ Cla y utensils and pumpkins 

were used as vessels, in order to represent the natural of Heaven and Earth.’’ Li-ki 

/. c. Cf. the ^ “pumpkin-goblets’’ of the modem kiao sacrifice in De Groot 

I. c-., p. 175. 

2 Cf. Lun-yii IX, 3, I ; — ^ jjj|| ^ “The hempen cap is accordance with 
the ii. ' ’ Otherwise the king would have worn the great tiara during the sacrifice to 
Heaven. Cf. Chou-li (= Biot II, 5). 

■3 ^ i $ f S S 4 “He drove in the simple (white) chariot on 
account of its (/. , the sacrifice’s) simplicity.” Li-ki 5 (U) 36 b. The commentary 

explains the ^ Jj| su-ch’i as “the wooden chariot of the Yin” (j|£ zfv •&)■ 
Cf. Chou-li, 6, 48 a (= Biot II, 127) concerning the >it-ch'i. 

“Heaven hangs out (his) shining pictures and the 
sages imitated him.” Li-ki 5 (H) 36b. Later on the kiao sacrifice became the most 
grandiose ceremony of the state cult. 
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on the placing of the musicians during the kiao sacrifice in the modern 
cult: mourners have to put off their mourning for the day 1 . 

Originally, while it was still an offering to the winds, the kiao 
sacrifice was not limited to an} - special point of time, but as the 
sacrifice afcer the chief hunts it took place in spring and autumn. 

When it was transferred to the sun it was limited to the solstice 

festivals. In the Tzu-tien s. v. JfJ kiao , we are told: — 

m 3 c l it w> s m * m t it % & m m % m n % 

“The name of the sacrifice of the winter solstice is the offering to 

Heaven at the southern suburb [boundary] ( kiao)\ that of the summer 
solstice is the sacrifice to Earth at the northern suburb [boundary] 
(kiao). Therefore the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth are called kiao 
(sacrifices)." Leaving later embellishment aside (as that of the 
sacrifice to the Earch in the summer) we must retain the winter 
solstice as the time limit for the sacrifice. The Shi-ki 28,2 b, ch. 
Feng-shan-shu (= M. H. Ill, 417) quotes from a certain jg] Chou- 
kuan “The Officials of the Chou", according to which sacrifices were 
brought to Heaven at the southern suburb [boundary] (kiao) during 
the winter solstice and to the deities of the Earth at the northern 
(kiao) during the summer solstice 2 . The kiao is verified twice in the 
Kiao-t'eh-sheng as the sacrifice of the summer solstice. We are told 
in theLi-ki 5(11) 34b (~ SBE 27, 427):—% ±_ & jJjF M 0 £ 

jg 4 L “At the sacrifice at the suburb [boundary] (kiao), he (scil. the 

“The mourners wept not, neither did 
they dare put on their mourning dress.” Li-ki 5(ll) 36a, ch. Kiao-t'eh-sheng (= SBE 
27, 429). Cf. similarly Li-ki S(24) 45a, ch. Tsi-ngi (= SBE, 28, 217): “During the 
kiao sacrifice, the mourners dared not weep and those who wore mourning dress dared 
not enter the gate of the capital ^ |g| p^). 

2 ® % b * x m m w> m & v z m. 0 

H it!i S® it M 75 Pf f# ffij If “ The Chou-kuan 

says: At the winter solstice sacrifices are brought to Heaven at the southern kiao. Thus 
the advent of growing day is awaited. At the summer solstice sacrifices were brought 
to the Spirits of the Earth. (On) all (these occasions) music and dances are performed, 
and so the spirits can be reached and the rites carried out.” Shi-ki 28, 2 b. Fol. 15b 
of the same chapter of the Shi-ki (= M. H. Ill, 447) also tells us among other things: — 

+ 3 is tr $0 + n 

“One kiao sacrifice took place every three years. The Ts’in reckoned the tenth month 
in the winter as the beginning of the year. Therefore (the ruler) in his own mighty 
person went in the tenth month, within the first ten days of the month to perform the 
kiao sacrifice.” 
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Son of Heaven) solemnly welcomed the arrival of the longest 
day" Then again 5 (n) 35 a: — 5 ?i 5 & M 

"The kiao was offered up on a sin- day (for it was) the Chou (N. B. 
King Wu-wang after the battle near Muh-ye) who commenced the 
kiao at the (winter) solstice.'’ As a result of the confusion with other 
vegetation sacrifices of various dynasties, the kiao sacrifice became 
a spring sacrifice, as is shown by the practice of the Ch’un-ts’iu and 
the Tso-chuan for Lu. The following statements are found in the 
Ch'un-ts’iu concerning the time when the kiao sacrifice was offered: 
1. Ch. Cl. V, 217: — J[ P 9 0 |33 h 3(13 “In summer, in the fourth 
month, the tortoise-shell was consulted for the fourth time concerning 
the kiao sacrifice’". 2. Ch. Cl. V, 291. • — ip ;§ £ IE M 3(13 £ 

± P % h* £ 75 £ 3(13 “ In the third >" ear (° f Duke 

Suan) in the spring, in the first month of the king, the bull (which 
was destined) for the kiao suffered some injury in the mouth. It was 
exchanged and the tortoise-shell consulted concerning the (other) bull. 
The bull died, and so the kiao sacrifice was not offered. - ’ 3. Ch. 
Cl. V, 361 says: £ 

^ I 31 il I I 7 b ft “In the seventh year (of the duke;, 
in the spring, in the first month of the king, some field mice gnawed 
at the horns of the bull (destined) for the kiao sacrifice. It was ex- 
changed and the tortoise-shell consulted concerning an(other) bull. 
(But) field mice again gnawed at its horns, whereupon the bull was 
let go.” Again ibid: — £ 3(13 M H il "(In summer) there was no 
kiao sacrifice but in spite of that we offered up sacrifices to the three 
zvangr Ch. Cl. V, 372 tells us:— g ® M £ h % £ It 7 b £ W> 
“In summer, in the fourth month, the tortoise-shell was consulted for 
a fifth time about the kiao sacrifice. As (the result) was not favourable, 
the kiao sacrifice did not take place.” Ch. Cl. V, 789: — jjgi jjfj 

-'f- '}- £; N '{•- “(In the fifteenth year of Duke Ting, in the 
first month of spring) field mice gnawed at the bull (which was 
destined) for the kiao sacrifice. The bull died; it was exchanged 
and the tortoise-shell consulted concerning the (other) bull." And 
ibid:-M £ ft ^ % % “In summer, in the fifth month, on the 
day Sin-hai, the kiao sacrifice took place.” Ch. Cl. V, 792: — _§[ 
£ % £ CJc h* -p “(In the first year of Duke Ngai, in the spring; 
field mice gnawed at the bull (which was destined) for the kiao 
sacrifice. It was exchanged and the tortoise-shell consulted concerning 

Asia Major, Apr*-Oct» 1924 <2 
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the (other) bull.” According to the same source, the kiao sacrifice 
took place in the summer, in the fourth month, on the day Sin-szu 

(I m M $ E 3»). 

We learn from this that in Lu, under the Chou, the sacrifice was 
brought in the summer: in reality, therefore, in the spring. This 
practice is further confirmed by the statements of the Tso-chuan. 
According to it, in the 5 th year of Huan-kung (=Ch. Cl. V, 45/461 
the kiao sacrifice was brought at the time k'i-chih jg£ “at the 
emergence of the insects from their burrows” t\, at the beginning 
of spring. This statement is confirmed in the Tso-chuan, 7 th year of 
Siang-kung (=Ch. Cl. V. 430/431) and the writer adds that ploughing 
followed directly on the kiao sacrifice. 

The last passage mentions that the kiao sacrifice concerned an 
offering to Hou Tsih and that blessings for the tilling of the fields 
were entreated 1 . 

The practice during the Ch’un-ts’iu period shows therefore — al- 
though not all commentators will admit it — that by that time the kiao 
sacrifice was no longer (or rather not only) a solstice sacrifice but 
also a spring sacrifice 2 . 

The sacrifice is specially mentioned under the Ts’in as the 
offering after the “beginning of spring” and before ploughing 

the land. Lii-shi Ch’un-ts'iu 1, 3a and Li-ki 3(6) 47b, ch. Yiieh-ling 
(= SBE 27, 254) tell us:-£ 

Jl ^ “In this first (spring) month the son of Heaven on the first 
day 3 brought sacrifices of grain to Shang-ti (or: the son of Heaven 
entreats Shang-ti to bless the grain) L 

Since that time the sacrifice remained 3 as the sacrifice of tilt- 
winter solstice and that of the spring at the southern boundary jjfJ 

.Therefore the kiao sacrifice is 
offered at the time k'i chi/i and ploughing follows after the kiao • Tso-chuan. 7 th year 
of Siang-kung. 

2 Cf. Legge, Ch. Cl. V, 219, par. 3 — 5. 

3 According to the commentary the first day (*9^ ) is the first (^;) sin day. 

4 The commentary adds that the Son of Heaven reaps his grain offering by tilling 
the field with 1000 Mou. 

5 Cf. the description in De Harlez: — ■h if £ m La Religion et les Ceremonies 
Imperiales de la Chine Moderne, 1893, p. 76ft; — Farjaneh Le Culte Imperial en Chine, 
J. A. Ser. 10, vol. VIII (1906) p. 431 — 516; — Grube, Religion und Kultus der Chinesen, 
p. 73 ff. and lastly the most detailed and best representation of the modem principal 
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nan kiao of the capital. The former is offered op on the jig 

yiian-k' iu-f an, “The altar of the round hill" 1 and the latter on the 
m m jig ki-kuh-t'an , “the altar of the grain offering” 3 . 

Under the Chou the day of sacrifice had at least to contain the 
cyclical character sin. The reason given is that after the battle near 
Muh-ye Wu-wang first offered the kiao sacrifice on a sin day V 

The real kiao sacrifice is only that which is offered to Heaven 
at the southern kiao, although other sacrifices analogous to it were 
also brought at the other suburbs (boundaries); it may perhaps be 
that these inherited the remembrance of the kiao sacrifice being 
originally offered to the four corners of the world ([3 Jj). There 
is an obscure passage in the Chou-li where mention is made of 
2 kiao while the Shu-king speaks once of 3 kiao ♦. There were 4 lei 
and 4 wang corresponding to the 4 kiao and according to Chou-li 5, 
16b, ch. Siao-tsung-poh (= Biot 1,441) altars were erected at all of 
them 3 . 

It is probable that as an offering to the winds, the kiao was not 
offered up to any special demons or gods, as little as it is the case 
to-day among the Siberians and other peoples. This would explain 
why it was brought by an official of quite secondary rank when it 
became part of the state cult, in that place where it first attained 
significance, i. e., after the autumn hunt. Once, however, it was 
directed to the sun or Heaven, it fell under the personal duties of 
the ruler of the state, by whom the rite is to be performed to this 
very day. In the Li-ki 4(9) 65 a, ch. Li-yiin (=SBE 27, 385) mention 


sacrifice in De Groot, Universismus, p. 141 ft*. There is an illustration of the sacrifice 
in S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York 1895, I, with the words “Im- 
perial Worship of Shangti on the Altar of Heaven at Peking.” 

1 De Groot, l. c. p. 1 44 ff. 

2 De Groot, L c. p. 150 ff. 

j til £. Ufa M B 1A 3; “ For the k,ao a sin da - v was 

used, (because) the Chou first offered up the kiao at the (winter) solstice.” Li-ki 5 (11) 
35a , ch. Kiao-t’eh-sheng (=SBE 27, 428) (s. above p. 645)* Cf. the notes of the Khen-lung 
editors in Legge l. c. For further explanations why a ^5 sin day has been chosen cf. 
E. Morgan, A Case of Ritualism in JRAS China Branch, 1917, p. 1 36, note. 

4 Cf. Shu king V, 29. 5 * 

5 Jjfc 3 E “He erected altars to 

the wu-ti at the four kiao. He did likewise for the four wang and the four lei.” 
Chou-h 5> 16 b. 


42 
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is made that the ancient kings used to offer it 1 . In the Shu-king V, 
1. Ill, 3, the last Emperor of the Shang dynasty Chou-sin, is reproached 
for neglecting 2 * the kiao (and the she). In the Shi-king III, 3, IV, 2, the 
king complains that drought has set in in spite of the fact that he 
piously offered up the kiao sacrificed In the Shi-ki (=M. H. III. 221) 
the kiao sacrifice is designated as royal sacrifice. Therefore Con- 
fucius makes a serious reproach in the Li-ki 4(9) 53 b, ch. Li-viin 
(=SBE 27, 371) 4 that the ruler of Lu has taken upon himself to offer 
up the kiao sacrifice. We are told there: — ;§§. ^ 5$ f,j) ^ |{| ^ J,',] 

&I£il£;*E±3!54rl4£±2I54^4:i:3t : f± 

m 4 ■& % t & 5 c m n m % tt m “The ki ao an d a 

sacrifices performed in Lu are against the ritual instructions. How 
has (the ritual) of Chou-kung (fallen) into decay? The kiao sacrifice in 
K’i was offered (on account of) Yii. The kiao sacrifice in Sung was 
offered (on account of) Sieh. Thus were preserved the sacrificial 
observances of the Son of Heaven. For the Son of Heaven offered 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth (only) while the feudal lords offered 
to the Spirits of the Soil and the Grain.” 

The ploughing of the land by the ruler 5 took place in connection 
with the spring kiao sacrifice; in the Li-ki 3(6) 47b. cb. Yueh-ling 
(— SBE 27, 254/255) (=Lu-shi Ch‘un-ts‘iu 1, 33a ff) it is called: ^ 
$ S king ti-tsieh ‘‘the ploughing of the imperial field - ’. 

1 $C ^ ffl % FJf V\ /E 4 “Therefore the (scil. the % 

“ancient kings”) brought sacrifices to the li at the kiao and thus the place of Heaten 
was established.” Li-ki 4(9) 65 a. 

: W> ft * #F “The sacrifice kiao (to Heaven) and she (to the Spirits of the 
Soil) he did not perform.” Shu-king V, i, III, 3. 

2 & M ffl S “From the kiao I have gone to the ancestral temple.” Shi* 

king III, 3, IV, 2. 

4 Cf. also M. II. V, 392, note. 

5 Cf. also Ch. Cl. V, 43°/43 i I further the commentary to Chou-Ii 1. 31b ch. 

T’ien-ssu (== Bic.t I, S4):— /£ X “At the beginning 

of spring the king himself ploughs the imperial field, etc.” According to the present 
ritual, the ploughing ceremony was preceded by a sacrifice to the Sien-nung (Jfc J|). 
(Cf. De Groot, l. t. p. 238). Cf. the fuller treatment of the cult of Sien-nung alias 
Shen-nung (|^ j&) in Franke, Keng tschi t’u p. 11 ff. We have taken the following 
statement of the Hou Han-shu 14, 5a from there:— “According to the old ritual of the 
Han, the princely field was ploughed in the east at the beginning of spring and there 
the princes offered sacrifices to Sien-nung. Sien-nung is synonymous with Shen-nung or 
Yen-ti.” 
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We have thus seen how the three greatest sacrifices of China 
have had their beginnings in ancient travel, roadside or wind sacrifices. 

IV The actual road sacrifice is mentioned in Ngi-li 16, 10a, ch. 
P'ing-li (=De Harlez p. 163, Steele I p. 191). We are told there of 
the ambassador of a certain state who received a wing, a 
commission, and performed the solemn ceremony in the ancestral 
temple before his departure. It was a question of the gifts which 
the ambassador should take with him and which had been laid out. 
After the ambassador had performed the sacrifice and the sacrificial 
silk had been buried Sg mai, the text says: — 3£. f|j ^ -f ff i§t 
^ “Then he (the liturgist) offers up the sacrificial rolls of black and 
red silk to the Road 1 and after that he (the commissioner) receives the 
mingy The sacrifice to the God of the Road king forms one of the 
five jpE ssii sacrifices, which are generally designated as domestic 
sacrifices. These consist of the sacrifices to the protecting spirits of the 
inner gate, the cooking hearth, the outer gate, the road leading home 
and the middle rain gutters. In the Ts'in calendar of the Li-ki. the 
Yueh-ling (Li-ki 3, 82a, 3, 86b. 3, 9ib = SBE 27, 297, 302. 306), the 
fE sacrifice is recognised 2 as specifically a winter one. We find 
mention of the real travel sacrifice in the commentary (ki) of the 
Ngi-li 18, 24a, ch. P'ing-li (=de Harlez p. 2i6)L We are told there: 
(ftil %) iii jffi H & iff Ml J'j ?S T -Jt fjfij “When departing 
(the commissioner) otters up the tsu sacrifices and performs the pak 
ceremony. He otters up wine and dried meat and then drinks wine 
etc. etc." Here we have two sacrificial rituals which must be explained 
more fully. Concerning the jjjg, tsu sacrifices, this is generally regarded 
as the sacrifice to the God of Road 4 . The modern character consists of 

1 ^ s/u — “to sprinkle, to saturate, to leave;” it also has the meaning “to lay 
down, to bring,” throughout in the Ngi-li. 

2 The commentary observes concerning the passage where the sacrifices are brought 
to the road: — £ m Pi ± ~m i. w- outside the gate ol the temple in the west. 
Cf. Legge’s remark in SBE 27, 297. According to the Ch’un-ts’iu-fan-Iu and other sources 
the well has taken the place of the road. 

3 De Harlez l. c. has the following fantastic translation: — “Quand l’envoye a passe 
la porte de la capitale, il offre un sacrifice aux ancetres et au genie des chemins (et 
pose les offrandes sur le chemin a gauche de la grande porte). II offre du vin et des 
viandes sechees (prie, annonce son voyage) et boit le vin (offert) a cold (du lieu du 
sacrifice)." 

4 Cf. Legge to Shi III, 3, VI, 7 (= Ch. Cl. IV, 545) in his note where he says: — 
“iS was t ' le name °f a sacrifice to the Spirit of Roads, at the commencement of a 
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Tjj “god” and “ancestor” (ancient picture = Phallus 1 ); so according 
to the Liu-shu-fiung the old forms are: — 

But it may be that the character has been built up anagrammatically from 
ff; and ££ “to depart”. The character may perhaps have shown that, 
according to the Ngi-li, sacrifices had to be brought to the ancestor 
either before or after the journey 2 ; it might also be that the spirits jfz 
were worshipped 3 before departure (££). It says in the Shi-king III, 

3, VI, 7 (=Ch. Cl. IV, p.544): — ftft ill jjfi. “When setting out 

Chung Shan-fu offered up the tsu sacrifice” f And in Shi-king III, 
3, VII, 3 (=Ch. Cl. IV, p. 548 ): — ^ Jij jjf[ “The prince of Han 
when setting out offered up the tsu sacrifice." In both cases it con- 
cerned an ambassador who had a ming to carry out 3 . It is quite 
possible that this had something to do with an ancestral sacrifice, 
but it could also have something to do with a tribal god who exer- 
cised his function as a patron god. Tso-chuan gives a little fuller 
information about the travel sacrifice jjjg tsu. The passage in question 
is found in the 7 th year of Chao-kung (^Ch. Cl. V, 612/616) (It is 
repeated in the Feng-suh-t’ung-ngi 8, 8a with a few variations):— 

& m & # m & ii & ft a m * * n m & ± (Fstb ®\) 

m m & % % ) % mm ft (Fsth m it ±) & s * m 

5® #C Jnl 3V jpl m it “As the duke was on the point of 


journey or expedition.” I am very doubtful whether the jhM. tsu in Yen (Forke, Me Ti, 
Berlin 1922, p. 347) should be interpreted as the feast by the Tsu Lake as some 
commentators insist. 

1 Cf. the phallic symbols on the road in Japan as protection for travellers. 

2 Cf. the announcement to the ancestors before departure and after return before 
the J||[[ and Si- Cf. further the farewell sacrifice before the final burial, after the dead 
body being placed in the coffin, as we find it described in the Li-ki 2(3) 24a ff., ch. 
T’an-kung (= SBE 27 , I4I/I42). The tsu sacrifice which took pace in the courtyard 

t’ing might also be estimated as a kind of travel sacrifice. 

3 On the other hand tsu could also have been formed from and [J_ 
(ancient j§|). 

4 Note in this connection the play of words in verse 8: — /tjl [jj "|jj" ^ 
“Chung-shan-fu went to Ts’i.' 1 

5 According to Li-ki 3, 12a, ch. Wang-chi (= SBE 27, 220), before departing on 
a military undertaking the king received his commission (for the expedition) from his 
ancestors in the temple and the complete (plan) in the college (house of the men), [after 
he had offered up the lei sacrifice to Shang ti, the 1 to she, the tsao to his ancestor and had 

also brought the military sacrifice ma " ^ IS ^ Jji£ ifr fji 

t f. further Quistorp /. c. p. 28. 
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departing, he dreamt that Siang-kung offered up the tsu sacrifice. 
Tzti Shen said: The prince dare not decide to depart. When Siang- 
kung wished to go to Ts’u, he dreamt that Chou-kung offered up 

a tsu sacrifice and (upon that) he went (Our) 

former princes never went to Ts'u. Therefore Chou-kung offered up 
the tsu sacrifice that he might show him the way.’’ It appears from 
this passage that the so-called tsu road-sacrifice had to do with a 
sacrificial ritual in the ancestral temple before departing on a journey, 
according to which the ancestor of the dynasty handed on to his 
descendant the portable image of the tribal god that it might act as 
a protection on a journey 1 . The jjg tsu ceremonial when setting 
out on a journey, has already been brought into relation with a cer- 
tain rite which is known under the name of pall. The commentary 
to Chou-li 8, 17a, ch. Ta-yu (=Biot II, 249) observes among other 
things: p| jpl jit ^ M it <&• While the commentary of Sin- 
king to III, 3, VI, 7 (Tzu-tien, s. v. fl) says:— jjl $J- 'tf Jd ± ^ 
“When setting out on a journey the tsu ceremony consists of attacking 
and driving over." 

The written character pah is made up of carriage plus the 
character pah. According to the Tzu-tien s. v., is the name of the 
sacrifice when departing: — ffj The character (ancient) ^ 

is explained somewhat childishly by the Liu-shu-t’ung . 2 . The Chuan- 
tzii-wei s. v. m has the form the Shuoh-wen (see Tzu-tien s. v.) 
gives the explanation: ^ ?£• it ffij J £ i'J 

According to this jp. pah should be connected with tsou (tseu) 
“to go away, to depart." The character might have been taken from 
the dog (run over! cf. the character 3 ), because a dog was sacrificed 
before departing on a journey. 


Cf. the commentary to Chou-li 5, iS b ch. Siao-tsung-poh (= 


cioi 1, 4yy 


1 ± 0 1 

- In the compilations of the Liu-shu-t’ung ^ appears in the form ^ and similar. 

c f - \ = it 

3 Another possible explanation might be that the character is supposed to 
represent “a, dog on a leash”. Cf. e.g, Li ki 1(1) 29b, cb. K’uh-li (=SBE 27,85):— 
^ ;|p- “He who is presenting a dog, should lead it with (his) left 

hand.” Couvreur gives for “chien qui court”, “chasser", “expulser", because of the 
commentary to Chou-li 10, Sb, ch. “rat-catchei' (—Biot II, 390): — 
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The commentary to the passage from the Ngi-li (ki) 18, 24 
(concerning the jjjg and IS ceremonies) shows that a dog was used 
for the pah. It says: — :H: 44 * ^ “Their sacrificial ani- 

mals may be a dog and a sheep.” The same commentary refers 
among other things to Chou-li 9, 27b, ch. * * ch'uan-jen “dog-man” 
(= Biot II, 346) where it says:-* 

ft ft % ft in £ “The dog-man (officer) is instructed to 

offer up the dog as a sacrifice. He (brings) a dog as an offering 
at all sacrifices. The animal which is used (for a sacrifice) must be 
without blemish and of one colour. He acts in a like manner at the 
ceremony for the fjj fu , i. e., the driving over the sacrificial animal 
and at that of the i, i. e., the burial of the sacrificial animal." The 
commentary to this remarks: — * BlfJc* iX 3: £ (§1 IS 

m % 4 “Fu means: to offer up a dog as a sacrifice by having 
it run over by the king's carriage; / means: to offer up by means 
of burying. - ’ Then follows a reference to Erh-ya 5,25a:^ 0 :§| 

;J§! “To bring a sacrifice to Earth is called i tnai, to bury in secret." 
The text of the Chou-li 9, 27b then continues : — H Sf 
t® p r “If (the dog) be used for the smearing with blood and if 
it be drowned or torn to pieces, then a spotted one may (also) be 
used 1 .” After this little digression, let us turn once more to that 

i ^ 1 B ife i 4 4 i S f ® M. % > this > however, rests upon 
an (incorrect) identification with for it is in no way related to the apparent root 
(two hands unrooting a tree?). Again the of the Chou-li is written in the Liu- 
shu-t’ung poh= ‘‘Goddess of Drought” (Shi III, 3, IV, 5). Apart from this the Shi-ueu 
is the only other source which compares with “expulser’’. 

1 The commentary gives the old form ^ lung for mang. to be read: 

£i| k’i (with which Cheng K’ang-ch’eng also identifies it) should equal kuei, and as 
a matter of fact he refers to Erh-ya 5, 25: — m b m (text “To 

sacrifice to the mountain is called kuei hien but is the phonetic way of writing 
for (j£) and is according to the Tzu-tien: — ^ “ Kuei means: to 
bury it in secret.” This explanation, however, does not seem to fit, since the burying 
at the sacrifice to the Earth was quite common and is mentioned. The commentary 
makes Jjf equal |§jj erh “to smear with blood” (Cf. further the commentary to Chou- 
li 9.15b = Biot, It, 3J3 note). According to Erh-ya /. r. is £5 J|| B ^ 

“To sacrifice to the rivers is called fou-ch'an = to cause to sink.’’ The commentary 
then refers to Chou-li 5, 9a, ch. Ta-tsung-poh (=Biot I, 421/422) in support of 

this: (jjUj B) YX II it & 111 & Jll SflSS¥SH* 

W f • • • “By burying, sacrifices are brought to the mountains and the woods, by causing 
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Ngi-li commentary to 18,24. This continues as follows : — ^ §;£ 

W . 1 “The Ku-wen form of is $£ fuh “warding off a disaster’’ 
"(to sprinkle)”. This, however, is not confirmed either by the Chuan- 
tzu-wei or by the Liu-shu-t’ung. These latter merely have forms like 
f$. Mao identifies with poh “to go through the grass” ( - 
ff). but this is disputed by our commentator. Thus far the commentary. 

From all the statements about the ^ pah ceremony which are 
found especially in the Chou-li, we are able to form the following con- 
clusions; namely, that it consisted of a certain warding off ceremony 
at the beginning of a journey or before the driving over ceremony; 
it is therefore a matter of indifference whether the pah is an image 
or a symbol which preceded the ceremony or whether the character jjj£ 
has been constructed as a result of this custom. The ceremony is 
described as follows in the Chou-li 8, 17 a, ch. Ta-yu “Great Driver’’ 

(-Biot n. 249):-* ,12 m >12 $ fl fa 1 i 1 & i 
12 ,12 * ft © 3 it m m m m ± 

to sink to rivers and the marshes, by opening and cutting to pieces sacrifices are brought 
to the four corners of the world (winds) and to the hundred Beings." Although the whole 
systematic division of the sacrifices in the Ta-tsung-poh chapter seems to have been 
manipulated a great deal, its core is very ancient, for we often hear e. g ., of sinking 
something at the sacrifice to the god of the river. Another similar systematic compilation 
of the various ways of bringing sacrifices is also found in the Ngi-li 20, 44b, ch. 
Kin-li (apparently belonging to the ft}): — -^p) ^ ££ (Jj j£ fg ff. 

Jl| i3t Ml m “When bringing sacrifices to Heaven, he (the Son of 

Heaven) used burnt sacrifices on a pile of wood, when offering to the mountains, hills 
and heaps of earth, he surmounted (something), when offering to the rivers he sank 
(something), when offering to the Earth he buried (something).” (cf. also Chou- 

li 9, 29b) = ^ “to tear to pieces”. The inscriptions on bone speak more often of 
dogs being buried or burnt. Cf. Hopkins, Pictographic Reconnaissances in JRAS, 
October 1917, p. 784. 

1 According to the Tzii-tieu ^ means “the warding off and frightening away of 
all evil." Hi jfe 7FS 'iM ■& fifs •&' According to the Chou-li 6.38 b 

(= Biot II, 104) the nil -zuu (-^ /g) were entrusted with the warding off and exorcising 
ceremonies jjjj In the Tso-chuan, the 25 th year of Siang-kung (— Ch. Cl- 

V, 511/515), we read: — |jjj£ }jjj “The liturgist performs the exorcising warding 

off ceremony at the she”; and in the Tso-cliuan, 5 th year of Ting-hung (— Ch. Cl. 

V, 750/754): — ■g 1 % M ft M M & “ If the P r ' nce go 

out with the army, then the liturgist performs the warding off ceremony at the she, 
smears the drums with blood and follows with the portable image;” Tso-chuan, 
29 *h year of Siang-kung (= Ch. Cl. V, 544/547):-— m m “to ward off the coffin". 
Legge translates jj$ “to sprinkle” throughout, apparently in accordance with the 
commentary to Chou-li 6, 38 b. 
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„The great driver is commissioned to bring the jade carriage to 
the ceremony, and when the ceremony of attack and driving over is 
performed, the king himself drives. The driver steps down and recites 
the prayers and performs the sacrifice. He seizes the bridle, performs 
the ceremony of ‘attack and driving over" and then drives the horses 
farther - ’ 1 . Following straight on this we are told in 8, 18 a, ch. Jung-p"u 
“Driver of the War Chariot” (= Biot II, 251):--. • . $1 $$ &1 2 if£ 

ft “He (the Jung-p’u) per- 

forms the ceremony of ‘attack and driving over’ in exactly the same 
way as the rite with the jade carriage. He does the same at tours 
of inspection as well as at the gatherings of arms and chariots."’ Thus 
far the ritual at the pah according to the Chou-li. In the Shi-king 
III, 2, 1, on the other hand, there is no question of a journey or a 
road sacrifice 5 but of a warding off ceremony at the ftjj yin sacrifice 
for the coming year m &)■ w e are told there > JR m %t 
“We take a ram to perform the driving over ceremony.” The ritual 
at which the warding Off ceremony is performed wih a dog apparently 
occurs at all conjuration sacrifices which took place at the gate*, but 
from the standpoint of the history of religion it matters very little 
whether the dog was driven over or cut to pieces, the main purpose 
being to symbolise the destruction of the hostile demon 4 . 

In the chapter Yueh-ling of the Li-ki 3(6) 57 b, we are told that 
a dog was torn to pieces and buried at the nine gates in order to 


' Cf. the commentary on p. 651. 

J Cf. Legge, Ch. Cl. IV, 471: “We sacrifice a ram to the spirit of the path.’" 
Legge says in the note : — “ i was the name of a sacrifice offered to the spirits of 
the roads on setting out on a journey; but from the mention of it here, we must con- 
clude that it was also used in connection with the services of the ancestral temple.” 

3 Cf. the conjuration sacrifice yung. It is interesting to note that in the Ngi- 

li 12, 32 ( ki ) the dog was sacrificed at the east gate during a banquet. The passage 

quoted says it fn] ^ & T pj w m a “His sacrificial animal is the 

dog. It is cooked outside the gate on the east\ side.” [Cf., Li-ki 10(45), 51a, ch. 
Hiang-vin-kiu-ngi (= SBE 28, 443): n M M H] The commentary (cf. Legge 

/. e.) refers to the dog as the guard. For further information concerning the sacrifice 

of dogs cf. Ngi-li 7, 20 a/b (= De Harlez p. 74, who gives a fantastic translation). 

4 Cf. similar phenomena in the Indo-Chinese and the circles of culture related thereto. 
F- g., Prschewalskv, Reisen nach Tibet, p. 150; Bogoras, The Chukchee, p. 13; 
Sternberg, Die Religion der Giljaken in the Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft VIII, 1905, 
p. 257 (p. 270/271 and 472/34: Description of the sacrifice of a dog); Kennan, Zelt- 
leben in Sibirien, p. 113. 
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stay epidemics of pestilence which are mentioned. It is the ceremony 
known as H no. There it says:— ^ g H jL PH ® Ij 1 
“It was fixed that the ceremony was performed within the town to 
stay the epidemics of pestilence. Dogs were torn to pieces at the nine 
gates to banish danger and to bring about the spring breeces’' x . The 
dog may also have been regarded as a “scapegoat” for a demon of 
sickness 2 . It can, however, also be possible that the Feng-suh-t’ung-ngi 
8, 7 a/b is right when it refers among other things to this statement 
of the Li-ki, according fo which a dog was laid out on view (^) at 
each of the m i n j four gates because it served as a good watchman 3 . 
This would explain to a certain extent the special position of the -Jc 
0) Minister of Justice (literally: Great Protector against Robbery) 4 
and his representative 5 6 at the dog sacrifice, as we find it in the Chou-li. 
The Feng-suh-t’ung-ngi 1 . c. then gives a further reference from the 
Shi-ki ch. V, 6, 9 (ftf |j§.) 6 for the meaning of the sacrifice, which 
has no more been understood by him than it has been by the other 
commentators of the Li-ki passage. According to this fjfi Teh-kung 
first had a dog torn to pieces in such manner as to provide a pro- 
tection against §| ^ “pestilence and evil”. Nowadays gates and 
doors are smeared with the blood of a white dog “to avert mis- 
fortune ($f ^)”. The passage in the Shi-ki V. 6, 9 reads: — 

M #- & - WJ ft a & M & “The Duke Teh of Ts ’in insti- 
tuted the sacrifice fit in the second year (of his reign) in order to 

1 Cf. Legge, SBE, 27, 266 and note. Li-ki 3(6) 76 a, ch. Yuh-hng (=SBE 27, 
288/289) says that the Son of Heaven performs the no ceremony (to avert pestilence 
and sickness) in the second autumn month. He also tastes hempseed with dog’s flesh 
after having brought it as a sacrifice beforehand in the ancestral temple. 

2 For similar customs, cf. Bastian, Ein Jahr auf Reisen, I, p. 619; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Yeda, p. 487 (warding off the dog demon [epilepsy?]). In Babylon 
a black dog was attached to the demon of fever (Labartu); cf. Mvhrmann id Zeit- 
schrift fur Assyrologie, 15, p. 157. The votive dogs which served to frighten off the 
demons should perhaps be considered in this connection. 

3 Cf. in a similar manner the symbol of a dog as a guardian on oriental talismans 
V. Bastian /. c. p. 588 note. 

4 Chou-li 9, 10a (= Biot II, 315): ft £5 fE ^ ft !|£ “At the great sacri- 
fices he offers a dog as the sacrificial animal.’’ 

5 Cf. the same mission at the great sacrifices for the Ta-ssu-kou as we have it in 
the Chou-li 9, 13a (= Biot II, 324). Further in Chou-li 9, 15b, ch. Shi-ssu (= Biot II, 333 
it says: — Ji t'J Sf l 1 ] ^ ft “At a H 'he blood-smearing ceremonies he offers 
the dog as the sacrificial animal.” 

6 De Yisser, The Dog and Cat in Japanese Superstition, p. 4. 
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avert the pestilence by means of a dog’' and is treated in various 
ways, by Chavannes in M. H. II, 23 (also ibid p. 237), [cf. further 
ch. Feng-shan-shu 4b (=M. H. Ill, 422/423)] and by De Groot. R. S. 
V. 826. While De Groot 1 . c. takes the expression fj] ch’u fir. 
“the commencement of the hottest summer period” to indicate a con- 
ception of time already in 676 B. C. and which he undoubtedly main 
tains until the very latest period as the “dog's day" \ Chavannes interprets 
the time given in the strictest conception of the cult, an interpretation 
with which I agree, and he translates: “II institue (le sacrifice de 
l’epoque) fou”. 

Taking all in all. we see what an important role was played by 
the dog- in the sacrificial cult of ancient China, a role which has often 
been overlooked 2 for it seems to have been inseparable from the travel 
sacrifice. 

1 Sirius, is represented as the wolf of Heaven and is shot at. The heavenly arrow 
(M. H. Ill, 4I2j lays low the dangerous star of Heat and Robbery which at the same 
time is the protecting star of Ts’in. 

a Cf. for example the sacrifice of a white dog (6 *) as given in the Shan-hai- 
king I, 13b: (Mi jj|a] ^ )hj SI “At their sacrifices they all offered through 

(the medium of) a white dog.” (Kosnv, Cban-Hai-King p. 34 translates absolute nonsense). 
Cf. also Tzu-tien s. v. jjg. Cf. Horatio Hale, The Iroquois Sacrifice of the White Dog. 
in the American Anthropologist, vol. VII, 18S5 for further information concerning the 
sacrifice of a white dog among other nations. In the Muh-t’ien-tzu-chuan, 4, 2a/b the 
Son of Heaven sacrifices a dog besides the Sther animals ( 5 c -?■ M J § 'm 
According to the Chou-li 4, 39 b (= Biot I, 396) it was the A 
hao-jen who had to feed the dogs destined for sacrifice (with grain). Further, the dog 
was used together with the pig and the cock for the purification by blood (at the Tabu 
ceremony). Cf. Tso-chuan, nth year of Yin-kung (= Ch. Cl. Y, 31/33). 



UBER KNOTENSCHRIFTEN UND AHNLICHE KNOTEN- 
SCHNURE DER RIUKIU-INSELN 

Von EDMUND SIMON 

Auf den Riukiu-Inseln z , jener Kette von Inseln und Inselchen, 
die sich im Siiden des japanischen Festlandes an die Sieben-Insel, 
Gruppe (J£ $j) anreihend bis zur Nordspitze der Insel Formosa hin- 
zieht, wurde von der des Lesens und Schreibens unkundigen Land- 
bevolkerung noch bis vor wenigen Jahren zur Fixierung von Zahl- 
begriffen, Rechnungsergebnissen und anderen im Leben dieser einfachen 
Rauern wichtigen Daten ein Knotenschriftsystem gebraucht, das mit 
der fortschreitenden Verbreitung der Schreibkunst durch japanische 
Schulen allmahlich ausstirbt. Deshalb will ich dieses dem Untergang 
geweihte interessante System der Knotenschriften an Hand der auf 
den Riukiu-Inseln fur die Internationale Ausstellung fur Buchgewerbe 
und Graphik in Leipzig 1914 von mir gesammelten Modelle bier 
beschreiben, wobei cine von Yabukuro Kiichi 0^ ££ -g- — *) verfabte 
Abhandlung 2 Riukiu korai no sugaku = Rechenkunst in alter Zeit auf 
Riukiu (Ijfc W. iS ^ ^ mit zu Rate gezogen wurde. 

Man bezeichnet das System in der japanischen Sprache nut dem 
Xamen Musubinawa (ketsujo fjf). das heibt ein Knupten von 
Strohseilen, wahrend man es auf der Hauptinsel der Riukiu-Gruppe, 
Okinawa (jrft | 1 ]|), mit „san“ bezeichnet, ein Ausdruck, der wahrschein- 
lich von dem gleichlautenden On des Wortes kazoeru „berechnen- 
zahlen“ (vgl. das sinico-japan. keizan |L ^ ) genommen ist. Als 
Material dient auf Okinawa meist das Stroh der auch zum Flechten 

1 Vgl. hierzu Edmund Simon, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Riukiu-Inseln, Leipzig 1914. 
I. Tell: Geographische Beitrage S. 3 ff. 

2 Mir liegt nur ein Sonderdruck vor, aus dem nicht hervorgelit, wo dieselbe ver- 
offentlicht wurde. 
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der beriihmten Riukiumatten gebrauchten Binsen, auf der Insel Miyako 
dagegen werden die Luftwurzeln des Banyangbaumes, die auch als 
Material zur Herstellung einer Panamafaser-Imitation dienen, beniitzt. 
weil dort das Binsenstroh seltener ist. Ferner braucht man auch den 
Wedel der auf einigen Inseln uppig gedeihenden Cycaspalmen. 

Den einheimischen Berichten zufolge sind die zur x\nwendung 
kommenden Verknotungsarten nicht iiberall gleich, sondern lokal wie 
auch individuell verschieden, sodaB sich allgemeine Regeln nicht aut- 
stellen lassen. Jedoch werde ich an Hand der voir mir gesammelten 
Muster nachweisen, dab dennoch eine gewisse Gleichformigkeit in der 
Amvendung dieser Knotungen liegt. Als einfachste Rechenmaschine, 
auf der man ohne Miihe Additionen und Subtraktionen ausfuhren 
kann, dient der Wedel der Cycaspalme, der jedem Leser bekannt 
sein durfte. Diese unpaarig gefiederten Wedel wurden vor dem Welt- 
krieg in groBen Mengen von den Inseln getrocknet nach Deutschland 
exportiert, wo sie praparierc Yerwendung als Trauerschmuck („Palmen- 
wedel und Palmenkranze") fanden. Es gehen bei diesem Wedel von 
der Rippe nach beiden Seiten eine Reihe von fast nadelartigen 
Blattern ab. Um eine Additionssumme graphisch darzustellen, zahlt 
man von einem bestimmten — durch AusreiBen, Einknicken oder 
Verknoten einer Blattnadel leicht zu markierenden — Punkt so viele 
Blattnadeln ab, wie sie dem einen Summanden entsprechen und 
markiert den Punkt abermals. Nun zahlt man noch so viele Blatt- 
nadeln ab, wie sie dem anderen Summanden entsprechen und markiert 
den Endpunkt, der die Additionssumme graphisch darstellt. Der 
Bauer kann sich dieses „Schriftdokument‘' ebenso gut aufbewahren 
wie das auf Papier geschriebene Exempel. In der um- 
gekehrten Weise, die ja wohl keiner naheren Beschrei- 
bung bedarf, vollzieht sich die Subtraktion. Diese 
primitive Rechenmaschine soli noch vielfach auf der 
Insel Okinawa in Gebrauch sein. Eine dauerhaftere. 
offenbar vom Cycaswedel abgeleitete Form stellt Abb. 1 
dar. In ein aus zwei Strangen zusammengedrehtes, in 
einem Ring endendes Strohseil sind in Abstanden Grup- 
pen von fiinf Strohhalmen nebeneinanderstehend ein- 
geflochten, ganz ahnlich angeordnet wie die Nadeln des 
Cycaswedels. Dieses Strohseil wird im gebirgigen Norden 
der Insel Okinawa, der unter dem Namen Kunchan 
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(@ Bjl) 1 bekannt ist, von Tagelohnern gebraucht, um die Tage ihrer 
Beschaftigung in einem Hause zu notieren. Fur jeden Arbeitstag 
schneidet man einen Halm zur Halfte durch und kann so am Ende 
die Summe der Arbeitstage leicht ablesen. Mit dem Ring wird das 
Seil an einem Balken der Decke aufgehangt. Arbeitet der Tagelohner 
gleichxeitig fur mehrere Herren, so fertigt er sich mehrere Seile an 
und „fiihrt“ so fiir jeden einzelnen „Buch“. 

Eine interessante und praktische Rechenmaschine brauchten die 
Pferdeknechte auf der Insel Okinawa noch vor etwa 30 bis 40 Jahren. 
Alle Lasten werden auf dieser Insel auf dem Rucken von kleinen, 
auBerordentlich ausdauernden Pferden befordert, da es bis vor wenigen 
Jahren im groBeren Teil der Insel keinerlei fahrbare Wege 
gab. Man fertigte sich aus Binsenstroh eine Troddel oder 
Quaste mit einer beliebigen Anzahl von Fransen (Abb. 2 ), 
die im Giirtel oder Lendenschurz wie das japanische Tabak- 
besteck getragen wurde. Ihre Anwendungsweise ist folgende: 

Die zwischen den fiinf Fingern der Hand befindlichen vier 
Zwischenraume wollen wir vom Daumen anfangend mit A 
BCD bezeichnen. Man legt diesen vier Punkten zur Aus- Abb 2 
fuhrung der Rechnung bestimmte Dezimahverte zugrunde, etwa in 
der Art, dab A die Tausender, B die Hunderter, C die Zehner und 
D die Einer darstellt. Um die Zahl 1253 s auszudriicken, legt der 
Pferdeknecht in den Zwischenraum zwischen Daumen und Zeigefinger 
(A) eine Franse der Troddel, in den Zwischenraum zwischen Zeige- 
und Mittelfinger B aber zwei, in den nachsten C funt' und schlieBlich 
in D drei. Will er nun z. B. die Zahl 372 dazu addieren, so fugt er 
zu D zwei hinzu. zu C sieben und zu B drei. Da sich aber nun in 
dem Zwischenraum C mehr als zehn Fransen befinden, so muB er an 
Stelle von zehn Fransen der nachsthoheren Stelle, also B, eine Franse 
hinzufugen und das Resultat der Addition — 1625 — ist sofort ab- 
zulesen. In der umgekehrten Weise lafit sich leicht die Subtraktion 
vornehmen indem man gegebenenfalls von der nachsthoheren Stelle 
eins borgt und dafur zehn Fransen einlegt. Einfache Multiplikationen 
lassen sich durch Auflosen in Additionen ebenfalls ausfiihren. 


* Vgl. Beitrage S. 67. 

2 Diese Zahl kann z. B. dem Geldwert 1253 Kwan entsprechen, wobei 1 Kwan 
gleich 2 Sen war. Die altere Landbevolkerung rechnet trotz Einfiihrung der japauischen 
Wahrung meist noch nach Kwan. 
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Eine Knotenschniire nach 
Art von Abb. 3 wird noch heute 
von den Pfandleihern der alten 
Hauptstadt Shuri, mit kleinen 
Abweichungen auch in der 
Hafenstadt Nafa und anderen 
Platzen, gebraucht. Sie besteht 
aus einem langen festen Bast- 
oder Binsenfaden , an dessen 
mittlerem Teil ein anderer Bast- 
faden angeknotet ist. Um den 
Monat, in dem das Verpfan- 
dungs- oder Leihgeschaft statt- 
gefunden hat , aufzuzeichnen, 
kniipft man am oberen Ende 
des Hauptfadens so viele Knoten 
ein, wie der Zahl des Monats 
entsprechen, da ja bekanntlich 
im ostasiatischen Kulturkreis die 
Benennung der Monate durch 
ihre Zahl ausgedriickt wird. 
Funf Knoten bezeichnen also den funften Monat, den Mai. Um den 
zehnten und die folgenden beiden Monate auszudriicken, kniipft man 
fur die Zahl zehn eine Schlinge und fugt fur den elften oder zwolften 
Monat dieser einen resp. zwei Knoten zu (Abb. 3 a ). Der untere Teil 
der Schnure dient zur Aufschreibung des Betrages der 
Pfandsumme oder des Darlehns. In der Mitte der Schnure 
knotet man einen Binsenfaden an. so daB ein Schwanz ent- 
steht. Hierauf spaltet man etwas unterhalb die Haupt- 
schniire. so daB zwei weitere Schwanze entstehen. Der 
obere Schwanz hat den Wert einer Dezimale, der darunter 3 2 

befindliche Schwanz den Wert der nachst niedrigen Dezi- 
male. Etwaige weitere Dezimalen konnen durch abermaliges Spalten 
angedeutet werden. Die Zahlen selbst werden durch die entsprechende 
Anzahl Knoten ausgedriickt. Es bedeuten sonach die Knoten aut 
Abb. 3 die Zahl 123, entweder 123 Kwan (2,46 Yen), oder auch 
12 Kwan 300 momme (24,5 Sen), je nach dem Wert des Pfandstiickes. 
Der Betrag von 1234 Kwan wiirde durch abermaliges Spalten des 
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Endes (E) unterhalb des dritten 
Knotens und Kniipfen von vier 
weiteren Knoten bezeichnet wer- 
den. Die gleichsam ein Komma 
bedeutenden Enden (E i, E 2) 
durfen nicht geknupft werden. 




AbtA 


Diese Knotenschniire dient gleichzeitig 
nach Art von Abb. 3 b zur Bezeichnung 
und Verhaftung des Unterpfandes, das 
fast ausschlieBlich in gewebten Stoffen 
besteht. 

Auf der Insel Yaeyama 1 ist der 
Gebrauch von Knotenschniiren bereits 
fast ganz ausgestorben. Die gesammel- 
ten Modelle wurden nach Angaben eines 
alten Mannes, der sich des Gebrauchs 
noch aus seinen Jugendtagen erinnerte, 
angefertigt. Aus dem Cycaswedel her- 
vorgegangen scheint ein zur Feststellung 
der Anwesenheit der zur Teilnahme an 
den Volksversammlungen berechtigten 
Volksgenossen dienendes Seil. Zur Teil- 
nahme berechtigt waren alle iiber 15 
Jahre alten mannlichen Gemeindeglie- 
der. Deren Zahl wurde zunachst fur 
jedes Haus und jede StraBe festgestellt 
und dann an einem langen Seil in der 
Art aufnotiert, dab fur jeden Berech- 
tigten ein Strohhalm angekniipft wurde 
und zwar fur alle in einem Hause woh- 
nenden an ein und demselben Punkte. 
Es bedeutet also auf Abb. 4 das oberste 
Strohende (a), daB im Hause Nr. 1 
nur ein Teilnahmeberechtigter ist, 


1 Vgl. Beitrage SS. 7, 1 6, 71. 
Asia Major, Apr.* Oct. 1924 
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ebenso im Hause Nr. 2 (b) und Haus Nr. 3 (c), dagegen im Haus 
Nr. 4 (d) zwei und im Haus Nr. 5 (e) drei. Die Schlinge (f) bedeutet, 
dab die Hauserreihe hier von einer Querstrabe durchbrochen ist. Im 
Hause Nr. 6 (g) wohnt wieder ein Teilnahmeberechtigter usw. Es 
ist leicht verstandlich, dab diese primitiven Register bei der gewohn- 
lichen Anlage aller Hauser eines Dorfes zur Linken und Rechten einer 



einzigen Hauptstrabe oft so lang und so 
schwer waren, als sie von den Beamten 
nach dem Versammlungsorte auf dem 
Riicken geschleppt werden mubten. 
Zum Feststellen und Aufnotieren der 
Fehlenden beniitzte man das Seil in 
der Art, dab man die die fehlenden 
Hausbewohner bezeichnenden Stroh- 
enden einknotete. Die Abzahlung der 
nichtgeknoteten Enden ergab die Sum- 
me aller Teilnehmer, wie umgekehrt 
die geknoteten Enden genauen Auf- 
schlub uber die Zahl der Abwesen- 
den gaben. 

Ahnliche, aber kompliziertere For- 
men zeigen drei weitere Knotenschniire, 
die zur Aufzeichnung von landwirt- 
schaftlichen Ertragnissen dienen. Sie 
weichen insofern von den bisher be- 
schriebenen ab, als man den aus 
mehreren Stricken bestehenden Haupt- 
strang an seinem oberen Ende unzu- 
sammengedreht labt und seine einzel- 
nen Enden mit zur Berechnung ver- 
wendet, dab man ferner zur besseren 
Unterscheidung der einzelnen Werte 
die Seitenstrahne aus verschiedenen 
Materialien kniipft. Die in Abb. 5 
dargestellte Schnure dient zur Auf- 
schreibung der Ertragnisse der Ge- 
treideernte und wird gelesen 1 Koku 
(5)7 to ( 5 f) 5 sho (5t) 4 go (^>) 


Abb. 5 
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2 shaku (AJ ) und 8 sai (^). Jedes der vier Enden der Schnure (a) 
bezeichnet einen Ballen Getreide; da auf Yaeyama der Ballen 2 to 
5 sho enthalt, so sind vier Ballen gleich 4X 2 to 5 sho =10 to = 1 Koku *. 
Die den vier Hauptenden nachste (oberste) seitliche Schnure (b) gibt 
fiber die Menge in to AufschluB, wobei zu beachten ist, daB zur 
Vereinfachung fur funf Knoten am auBeren Ende eine Schlinge 
geknupft wird, so daB zwei Knoten nebst Endschlinge das Resultat 7 
to ergeben. Waren bisher aus Halmen gedrehte Stricke venvendet 
worden, so beniitzt man zur Bezeichnung der niederen Einheiten ein- 
fache ungedrehte Halme. Es bedeuten die funf nachsten unterhalb 
der to-Schnure an einem 


Stengelpunkte zusammen- 
geknoteten Halme (c) also 
5 sho, die folgenden vier 
Halme (d) 4 go. Der fol- 
gende Halm dient zur Be- 
zeichnung der Menge in 
Shaku; um MiBverstandnis- 
sen vorzubeugen , schalt 
man diesen Halm zwischen 
zwei Halmknoten moglichst 
dunn ab, so daB Anfang 
und Ende dicker ist und 
knotet dieses diinne Zwi- 
schenstiick. Der unterste 
Halm, der im Gegensatz zu 
dem vorherbeschriebenen 
von oben bis unten gleich- 
maBig diinn abgeschalt ist, 
gibt die Menge in sai an; 
die Schlinge am Ende be- 
deutet wiederum funf, mit 
den drei Knoten zusammen, 
also 8 sai. 

Die beiden folgenden 
Modelle(Abb. 6 und 7) sind 



rtunderte' 
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Yen 
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1 1 Koku 1380,39 1 ) =10 to = 100 sho = 1000 go = 10000 shaku = Iooooo sai. 
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fast nach den gleichen Prinzipien geknotet. 
Abb. 6 soil gelesen werden 356 Yen 85 Sen 
6 Rin 1 . Hier 1 st nur zu beachten, daB alle 
auf Yen lautenden Ziffern durch aus zwei 
Halmen gedrehte Enden markiert sind, und 
daB die Vielfachen unter fiinf nicht durch 
Knoten, sondern durch die entsprechende 
Zahl von Enden ausgedriickt sind, fur funf 
Enden aber ein Ende mit einer Schlinge 
eintritt. Abb. 7 reprasentiert den Erntebetrag 
von 6 Koku (= 24 
Ballen) 2 to 5 sho 
6 go 5 shaku und 
2 sai , wobei , wie 
Kiichi ohne nahere 
Darlegung desGrun- 
des auseinander- 
setzt, je einem der 
oberen zwolf En- 
den (a) die Bedeu- 
tung von z / 2 Koku 
(also 2 Ballen) bei- 


Ab 1.7 


gelegt ist. 

Solche Knoten- 
schriften wie die drei 
zuletzt beschriebenen dienen auch zur Be- 
nachrichtigung eines Bauem uber die Hohe 
des von ihm in Naturalien oder in Geld zu 
entrichtenden Steuerbetrages. Da die Frauen 
der Inseln der Siid-Riukiu-Gruppe durch We- 
ben von Kleiderstoffen aus Hanf, Bananen- 
faser oder Baumwolle zum Unterhalt der 
Familie ebenfalls nicht wenig beitragen, wird 
von ihnen auf den Inseln Yaeyama und Miyako 
eine Webesteuer erhoben, deren Hohe eben- 
falls durch Ubersendung eines Steuerbescheids 



Abb.& 


1 1 Yen = 100 Sen = 1000 Rin. 
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in Knotenschrift bekannt gegeben wird. Die Steuer selbst wird in 
Geweben entrichtet. Auf Yaeyama schreibt man heutzutage noch 
gewohnlich mit Tusche auf einem mit eingeflochtenen Palmblatte den 
Namen und die Wohnung der Steuerpflichtigen und auf die Riick- 
seite des Blattes den Betrag in Zahlen und Zeichen. 

Der Steuerbescheid der Abb. 8 bedeutet, dab die Steuerpflichtige 
an Steuern in Geweben zu entrichten hat folgende Mengen : 1 jo 
7 shaku 2 Sun 6 Bu '. Zur Erklarung dieser auf den ersten Blick 
trotz der aufgeschriebenen 
japanischen Lesart nicht 
leicht verstandlichen Losung 
mub erlauternd bemerkt 
werden, dab die Steuerschuld 
nicht in japanischen Maben, 
sondern den auf Yaeyama 
friiher gebrauchlichen Ein- 
heiten fu, busu und pu be- 
zeichnet ist, 1 hiro (riuk. 
iru), ist die Lange von Hand 
zu Hand zwischen den aus- 
gespreizten Armen und wird 
geteilt in 5 shaku (Fub). 1 fu 
ist gleich 5 japan, sun (Zoll), 

1 busu ist gleich 1 sun, 

1 pu ist gleich 1 japan, bu. 

Das Muster auf Abb. 8 ist 
also in den auf Yaeyama 
iiblichen Maben zu lesen 3 
hiro (gedrehte Halme), 4 fu 
(einfache Halme), 2 busu, 

6 pu. (Die Schlinge bedeutet 
wieder 5 Einheiten.) Es sind 
aber 6 pu = 6 bu, 2 busu 
= 2 sun, 4 fu = 20 sun = 2 
shaku, 3 hiro= 1 jo 5 shaku, 

also 1 jo 7 shaku. Abb. 9 

1 I jo (3,03 m) = 10 shaku (a 0,30 m) = 100 sun (a 0,03 m) = 1000 bu (a 0,003 m )- 
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Abbildung 9 driickt das von einem Holzfaller zu leistende Tages- 
pensum aus. Der Auftrag wird dem in die Berge gehenden Knecht 
in Knotenschrift mitgegeben, in die mittlere Schlinge (e) wird von 
n dem Auftraggeber ein Blatt der Baum- 



Abb. 10 


art eingeknupft, welche der Knecht 
schlagen soil. Es bezeichnet a die Lange 
der zu schlagenden Balken, b den ver- 
tikalen Durchmesser und c den hori- 
zontalen, a ist zu lesen 2 jo 2 shaku, 
b 6 sun und c 5 sun, d 1 bu. 

Auf der Insel Miyako 1 werden 
Knotenschriften ebenfalls von den Dorf- 
behorden zur Benachrichtigung iiber 
die Hohe der zu entrichtenden Steuern 

— diese Art wird torishime-san genannt 

— verwendet sowie ierner bei der Ein- 
treibung von Steuern, um einmal die 
Zahl der Steuerpflichtigen festzustellen 
und zum anderen die Entrichtung der 
Steuer aufzuschreiben, jene Art nennt 
man yakisan. Die Abbildung nach 
Modell 10 stellt ein torishimesan dar, 
einen Steuerbescheid und bedeutet den 
in Reis zu entrichtenden Steuerbetrag 
von 94 koku 2 to 5 sho 7 go 8 shaku, 
7 sai, wobei die senkrecht aus dem 
Hauptstrang kommmenden Enden (a) 
den Wert von je 10 koku haben 
(Schlinge hier = 50), die aus dem 
gleichen Punkte wagrecht abgehenden 
dagegen von je 1 koku, e bezeichnet 
die Menge in go, f die in shaku und g 
die in sai, wobei zur Vermeidung von 
Irrtumern die Dicke der Halme e, f 
und g verschieden genommen sowie 
der die sai anzeigende Halm immer 


Vgl. Beitrage SS. 6, 16, 70. 
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an dem die shaku bezeichnenden 
Halm angeknotet wird. 

Abbildung 11, ein „yakisan“ ist 
dem bereits oben beschriebenen Mo- 
dell Abb. 4 ahnlich, jedoch seinem 
verschiedenen Zweck entsprechend 
modifiziert. Es wird gebraucht um 
die Zahl der Kopfsteuerpflichtigen 
aufzuschreiben und die, welche ihrer 
Verpflichtung bereits nachgekommen 
sind, anzumerken. Die Aufzeichnung 
der Steuerpflichtigen geschieht wie 
oben nach Hausern, der langere Halm 
bedeutet einen mannlichen, der kurzere 
einen weiblichen Steuerpflichtigen. 

Die Schlinge (e) markiert eine Quer- 
strabe, wie oben. Hat jemand seine 
Steuerschuld entrichtet, so wird der 
ihn bezeichnende Halm geknupft, ini 
Hause Nr. 1 (a) sind also drei Steuer- 
pflichtige, ein Mann und zwei Frauen, 
von denen eine Frau bereits ihren 
Teil entrichtet hat usw. 

Bei Volksversammlungen aufMi- 
yako dient noch heute der Wedel der 
Cycaspalme dazu, um die Zahl der Erschienenen zu notieren. 

Einige von Kiichi mitgeteilte steuertechnische Notizen sollen nicht 
unerwahnt gelassen werden. Darnach wurde die Steuer auf Miyako 
entrichtet von den Mannern in Rubsamen (nadane), Schweinefett, Reis, 
Sesam (goma), Matten aus den Luftwurzeln des Banyangbaumes her- 
gestellt u. a., von den Frauen in gewebten Stofifen. Die Kopfsteuer 
wurde durch ein Kuramoto (M 1 C) genanntes Amt festgestellt, indem 
man zuerst die Anzahl der in jedem Hause wohnenden Manner und 
Frauen bestimmte und sie dann in drei Altersklassen teilte. Leute von 
15 bis 20 Jahren wurden eingereiht in die Unterklasse, Leute von 20 
bis mit 47 Jahren in die obere Klasse und Leute von 48 Jahren ab in die 
mittlere Klasse. Die Steuer war also nach dem Leistungsprinzip auf dem 
Ertrag der Arbeit aufgebaut, ein zweifellos gerechtes Besteuerungssystem. 




beitrAge zur kenntnis der altmongolischen 

SCHRIFTSPRACHE 


Von N. POPFE 

Die einzigen bisher bekanntgewordenen Denkmaler der altmongo- 
lischen Sprache sind: die Edikte in Quadratschrift, einige Paidsen 
und die Briefe der Ilkhane. Kein Wunder daher, wenn die altmongo- 
lische Schriftsprache bis jetzt unerforscht geblieben ist, und die 
Kenntnis des Mongolischen sich auf die Sprache der klassischen 
Periode 1 der mongolischen Literaturgeschichte beschrankt. Dabei 
bleiben wir naturlich im Dunklen dariiber, wie die mongolische 
klassische Schriftsprache sich entwickelte und schlieGlich zur end- 
gultigen Ausbildung gelangt ist. Die Lage ist aber nicht so trostlos, 
wie es scheinen konnte, da eine gewisse Anzahl mongolischer Hand- 
schriften aus der vorklassischen Periode (XIV. — XVII. Jh.) doch vor- 
handen ist und auf das Dunkel der Geschichte der mongolischen 
Sprache einiges Licht werfen kann. Diese Handschriften, die jedoch 
nur in spateren Abschriften zu uns gelangt sind, bieten viele lautliche, 
morphologische und syntaktische Eigenttimlichkeiten, die fur die 
mongolische Sprachwissenschaft von hohem Wert sind. 

Im folgenden biete ich die Ergebnisse meines Studiums einiger alt- 
mongolischer Handschriften und zwar der altesten, die in den Samm- 
lungen des Asiatischen Museums der Russischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und in der Universitatsbibliothek in Leningrad vorhanden sind. 

Diese Handschriften sind: I. Burqan bay si jin arbau qojar joki- 
jangyui (Universitatsbibl. Nr. Q 361), eine Lebensbeschreibung des 
Buddha; eine Abschrift des XVII. Jh., der Sprache nach viel alter 

1 Uber die drei Perioden der mongolischen Sprachgeschichte bei B. Vladimirtso v, 
Das Pancaiantra. Petersburg, 1 92 1. S. 40 ff. 
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(aus dem XIV. Jh., iibertragen ins Mongolische von Ses-rab seu-ge) ; 
2. Subhasitaratnanidhi (Asiat. Mus.). eine tibetisch-mongolische Hand- 
schrift; ein didaktisches Werk des Sakya Pandita aus dem XIV. Jh. 
in Abschrift des XVI. oder XVII. Jh. (Universitatsbibl. Q 561, Kopien 
im Asiat. Mus.); 3. Paiicaraksa, aus den Zeiten der Yiuin-Dynastie , 
der Sprache nach aus dem XIV. Jh. in zwei Abschriften (Asiat. Mus. 
Sub Z 130 u. Z 126); 4. die Maudgalyaya>ialegende, der Sprache nach 
zu urteilen aus dem XIV. Jh. in einer Abschrift des XVI. — XVII. Jh. 
(Asiat. Mus. Rudn. 119) 1 . 

I. LAUTLICHE EIGENTUMLICHKEITEN. 

1. Velares q vor i. 

Einem tiirkischen q vor einem ursprunglichen i (hinteren /) ent- 
spricht im Mongolischen stets ein k (mediopalatales k ), da das * 1 im 
Mongolischen sich zu i verschoben hat ; Beispiel : mong. kilya-sun 
..Haar“ = tiirk. qil ds. „Robhaar, Saite“ — tschmvassisch yjhx „Robhaar, 
Saite“ usw. In vielen alten mongolischen Handschriften wird der 
k-Laut in hintervokalischen Worten vor i mit dem Buchstaben fur 
das velare q bezeichnet, und dies beweist, naturlich, dab der k-Laut 
dort ein velarer war und dab, t'olglich, der i-Laut auch ein hinterer 
(also i) war. Beispiele 2 : AQ f. 2 5r. qiduju (jetzt kiduju ) „vernichtend, 
ausmordend“; AQ f. 3 m taqibai (jetzt takibai) ,.er opferte, er envies 
die Ehre“; i 126, f. i6r. taqiysan ..geopfert habender", ibid. f. I2r. 
taqr/ad „seine PIhrerbietung enviesen habend“; M I. Kap., f. 9r. 
tiiqiy'cid „die Opfernden 4 '; Z 126, f. 4r. qiged „gemacht, und“ (jetzt 
kiged ), von ki- <* qi- ,.machen“. vgl. tiirk. qi-l- „machen“; vom selben 
Stamm Z 126, f. 19 v. qicijangyui „Fleib, Sorgsamkeit'* , von qicija- 
(jetzt ki'cijt'-) „fleibig sein, sorgsam sein‘‘ (eine Intensivbildung auf -ci- 
von * qi- „machen“); Z 126, II Kap., f. 8r. qicija?i „fleibig seiend, 
sorgsam“; vom selben Stamm, ein uigurisches Lehnwort qilin'ca 
,,Sunde“ (jetzt kilince) < uig. qilinc „Tat. bose Tat, X’ergehcn", Z 126, 
f. 2r., 12 v., i6r., i6v., 20r., 24V., 32r. usw.; Z 126, f. 3V (Kap. II) 
qilincasi „Sunden" (acc.); ibid., f. 3 V., 6v., 9v. usw. qilin'casiin ,.der 

1 Vgl. V ladimi rtso v, op. cit., pp. 43 — 45; ferner im Bull, de 1 ' Acad, des Sciences 
de Rusue 1918, pp. 1 550— 1551. 

- AbkUrzungen: AQ — At ban qojat jokijangyui ; S — Subha. utai atnamdhi: Z 126 — 
Pahcaraksd: Z 1 30 ds. eine andere Abschrift; M — J / a udgalyaya n a legend c. Zahl — 
folium, r. — recto, v. — verso. 
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Siinden“ (gen.); Z 126, f. 4.V., 9V., 131"., 14V. usw. qijayar (jetzt 
kijayar) ,,Grenze“, ibid. f. 17 v., i8v., 24 V. usw. qijayalal iigei „un- 
begrenzt“; Z 126, f. gv., 30r. joqildiiju (jetzt jokdduju) „sich ver- 
tragend“; vom selben Stamm ibid. f. 2 jr., 28v., 26r. usw. joqijan 
„grundend“; ibid. f. 28 r. joqijaba.su ,,wenn man grundet", ferner 
joqijay'ci „der Griindende‘‘ (i9r., 24r.), joqijaysan „der gegriindet 
Habende“ (23V.), joqistu „passend, ziemend"; Z 126, II. Kap., f. 22 v. 
saqibasu, von saqi- (jetzt saki-) „wenn man bewacht" ; ibid, saqiyad 
(1 iv.) ,, bewacht habend“; ibid., f. 5r., 12 v. saqiqui „das Wachen“, f. 28r. 
saqiyci „der \Yachende“, f. 1 1 v. saqiysan „der gewacht Habende" u. a. 

2. Dasselbe gilt auch fur das velare y vor i. Beispiele: M I. Kap., 
f. 3 r. angyiciraysan ..Iosgetrennt' 1 von angyi'cira- (jetzt anggiciraj-, 
Z 126, f. 12 v., Jr. uyijan ,,waschend" von uyija- <* uyi-ja-<* r/i-ja- 
.,waschen‘" = tiirk. Y^o'xh.juy- „waschen‘‘. Tar., Kom., Osm. in- ds., KasQw/-, 
ju- ds. Tschuw. su- ,,waschen“, Infinitiv savas; Z 126, f. 1 2 r. uyiyad „ge- 
waschen h abend*' usw. (jetzt geschrieben ugija-, kalm. ugd- „waschen“) u. a. 

3. Schwund eines intervokalischen y und des Spiranten *w. Der 
urmongolische tonende Klusil *y, ebenso wie der Spirant *w, sind im 
Mongolischen in den meisten Fallen geschwunden, und zwei Vokale, 
zwischen welchen die betreffenden Laute waren, sind in den jetzigen 
Dialekten zu einem langen Vokal zusammengeschmolzen. Dieser 
Schwund hat sich in vielen Fallen schon in einer vorschriftlichen 
Periode vollendet, und der Hiatus, der sich auf solche Weise gebildet 
hat, wurde spater in der Schrift durch ein y ausgefiillt und als 
Regel wird dieses y in der Schriftsprache auch jetzt beibehalten. 

In alten mongolischen Handschriften wird dieses y oft aus- 
gelassen, was auf einen EinfluB der Umgangssprache deutet, z. B. 
Z 126, f. 7r. dolo (Schrift doloyan), Kh. dolo „sieben“, ibid. f. I7r. 
urban dolo ,,siebzehn“, ibid. II. Kap. f. 6r. jiryoa (Schr. jiryuyan) 
,.sechs“, f. i6r. urban 'jiryoa .,sechzehn lt , f. 26 r. qorin jiryoa „sechs- 
undzwanzig*'; M uuju (Schr. uyiijii) ,.trinkend‘ c = kh. nji ds.; AQ f. 33 r. 
uuju ds.; AQ f. 28 v. und „Lippe‘‘ = kalm. ftrl ds. <* uyurul, (Schriftspr. 
falsch geschrieben uruyul) v Lippe“. 

Andererseits finden sich in alten Handschriften Belege fur die 
Verbindung -iya-. -ige-, welche in der Schriftsprache sich friih zu 


1 Ramstedt, Das Schnfimongohsche und dte Urgamundart. Helsingfors, I 9 ° 2 » 

S 2i ff. Moghohca (JSFOu. XXIII, 4\ S- 52—53. 
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-ija-, ije- und in den Mundarten zu -’a-, -'e- verschoben hat, z. B. Z 126, 
f. 5 v. jimis tu modim u quriy-a (pro qurija) ..ein Obstgarten“ (worth 
.,eine Obstbaum-Umzaunung 1 '), quriya > qurija ,.Umzaunung“; Z 130, 
I. Kap. f. 2 v. kiiregen (> kurijen) ..Umzaunung' 1 ; AQ f. 7r. kiiregelegulju 
(> kurijelegidjh) ,,umzaunen lassend“ u. a. 

4. Vokalbezeichnungen. 

Wie die Vergleichung des Mongolischen mit den Turksprachen 
beweist, wurde das e im Mongolischen oft zur Bezeichnung eines 0 
gebraucht. Alte mongolische Handschriften stehen auf einer viel alteren 
Stufe, indem in ihnen in gewissen Worten fast immer 6 statt eines 
spateren e steht. Beispiele: AQ f. 5 V. obid „Winter‘ : (spater geschr. 
ebiit), vgl. im Briefe des Argun obid ; M. bdur ,,Tag“, auch oder ds. 
(f. I3r.). Promiscue wird naturlich auch e gebraucht, z. B. Z 126. 
f. 10 v. egulebesu ,, als er sagte" (pro ogidebesu), ferner f. i4r. 
cgidegsen ..gesagt", II. Kap. f. 1 r. egidegidbesii „als er dies 
sagen lieU“. 

Altertumliche Formen ohne Assimilation der Vokale, die sich 
spater in alien Fallen eingestellt hat, sind: S f. 39 bodaqu ,,begreifen, 
nachdenken" (> bodoqu)-, Z 126, f. 5v. dotar-a (> doiora) „drinnen“: 
M II. Kap., f. 6r. domay ( >domoy ) ..Erzahlung, Lebensbeschreibung" 
= turk. Tob jtimaq ( < * d omay) „Marchen", Kuar.. Bar. jomaq ds. usw. ; 
MV. Kap., f. 4r. koreg ..Bild"' ( >kbri/g ), AQ f. 2r. koreg ds.; Sf. 28 
eldiib (> elded) ,,verschieden", ibid., f. 29 V. eldiib ds. : erhalten bleibt 
noch das ii, das in vielen Fallen spater zu i sich verschoben hat: 1 
AQ f. 44 r. debiisker ( > debisker ) ,,Teppich"; AI II. Kap., f. 4r. 
debusker , Z 1 26, f. 6 r. ds. Das alte mongolische * i, das spater in der 
Schrift durch u bezeichnet wurde, ist in der Form qawiy (>qamuy) 
„alle‘‘ (Z 126, t. 6v.) belegt; zu qamiy vgl. Orkhontiirkisch qamiy, 
Alt., Sag., Schor. qaniiq ,,alle“. 

II. MORPHOLOGISCHE EIGENTUMLICHKEITEN. 

1. Pronomen personale d. 3. p. s. 

Wie bekannt, existiert fur die Deklination des Pron. pers. der 
3. Person Singularis u. Pluralis kein Paradigma und die einzigen 
Formen, die gebraucht werden, sind der Genitiv inti (sing.) u. 

> B. Vladimirtso v, 0 castitsach oiritsanija (Bull. d. I'Acad. des Sciences de 
Rtissie, 1916). S. 351. Vgl. sein PaSicatantra , S. 57. Anm. 3. 
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amt (plur.). In Julgs Ausgabe des Siddhikur findet sich noch der 
Akkusativ zu inn — ima, und so ware das Paradigma der Deklination 
analogisch der Deklin. der ubrigen Personen: *2-, Gen. inn, Acc. ima, 
imaji, Dat. *imadur, Instr. ' imaber, Komit. * imaluy a, Abl. * ima ece 
(analogisch der 2. Pers.: ci, Unit, cimaji, cimadur , cimaber, cimcduya. 
ctma ece) x . Der Akkusativ der 3. p. s. kommt in alten Handschriften 
recht oft vor, z. B. AQ f. 14V. imaji in imaji saktju jakin talbi'ju 
ilekim bide „\Vie konnen wir ihn freilassen, da wir ihn doch be- 
wachen"; der Dativ imadur in S. f. 29V. mitngqay ttd ima dur adali 
ji tayalaju „die Narren lieben diesem Ahnliches"; S. f. 3ir. 
bajasqidang ijer imaditr sitiiju engdekiii „man irrt sich. indem man in 
Freuden auf ihn vertraut". So hat man nun noch einige Belege fur 
die ubrigen Kasusformen des Pron. d. 3. P. s. Der Plural bleibt 
jedoch unbelegt. 

2. Deklination- der Nomina. 

a) Der alte Dativ auf -a: AQ 44V. sayuqui-a sedkiju „an das 
sich Hinsetzen denkend"; AQ f. 17 v. amitan-a tusajin tidada ,.um 
des Nutzens fiir die Lebewesen willen"; derselbe Dativ als Adverbial- 
form: AQ f. 32 v. gilbeliui coytai-a sayuysan „sa& glanzend schimmernd"; 
AQ 43 V. ariyui-a „rein“; S. f. 40 r. taulai-a ,,dem Hasen" usw. 

b) Der Akkusativ. In den lebendigen Mundarten ist die Akkusativ- 
endung -Igi, -ig mit einem g, aus welchem sich die Form ji (nach 
Vokalen) in der Schriftsprache entwickelt hat. Dieses -ji geht natiirlich 
auf ein -*gi zuruck, und diese altere Form ist in vielen Handschriften 
belegt, z. B. Z 130, I. Kap., f. 2 biikui-gi ,,das Befindliche 1- ; ibid., f. 3r. 
jirtincu-gi „die Welt" ; itre-gi „die Frucht" ; cirai-gi „das Antlitz" ; 
sonigi „die Nacht"; f. 4 V. niyuca-gi „das Geheime"; 5 r. oroigi „den 
Scheitel“; jula-gi „die Lampe"; aynla-gi ,.den Berg" (5 r.), auch 
ayulajigi (2v.) ds.; delekei-gi „den Erdboden" (3 r. ) ; itge-igi ,.das 
Wort" usw. 

c) Der Ablativ. 

Der alte Ablativ -ca, der spater mit der Dativendung -a ver- 
schmolzen in der Form * aca > ece (auch in hintervokalischen Worten) 
auftritt, kommt in einigen Handschriften noch vor: S 39 morin'ca 
„vom Pferde"; M II. Kap., f. 3 r. ayidaca „vom Berg"; M II. Kap. 
f. 7 qutuy-'ca „von der Heiligkeit" ; AQ f. 32 V. qojinaca „von hinten" 


Vgl. Ramstedt. Vber mongolische Ptonomina (JSFOu. XXIII, 3), S. 9. 
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Oft erscheint d. Suff. -ca an d. Lokativsuffix -da angefugt: Z 126, 
II. Kap., f. 23 V. qoladaia .,von weitem -1 ; AQ f. 54 r. qarsidalayan 
„aus seinem Palast“; AQ. f. 32 V. gertece ..aus dem Hause“. 

3) Nomen verbale auf -r. 

Das mongolische „praparative Gerundium“ auf -run, wie schon 
Bobrownikoff richtig erkannt hat, ist ein Genitiv (-uu) vom nom. 
verb, -r, ebenso wie das „Supinum‘‘ (converbum finale) -ra ein Dativ 
(-a) vom selben Nomen ist 1 . Der ursprungliche Genitivcharakter des 
Gerund, auf -run tritt in vielen alten Handschriften noch deutlich 
hervor, z. B. S 44 jabur-un qojin-a „nach dem Gehen, nachdem er 
gegangen war“; S 22 sajin bolur-un amuyulang-un siltayan-ber ..die 
Ursache der Behaglichkeit des Gut-seins 11 ; S 31 lUledilr-un jobalang 
..die Qual, die verursacht ist durch das Tun“ (worth „die Qual des 
Tuns“); S 24 V. biitiiger-un bujan ..die Tugend der Vollendung (des 
Vollendens) 11 ; M f. nr. odorun qojina ..nach dem Weggang (nach- 
dem er gegangen war 1- ). Dativ (>Supinunr): S f. 29V. Ukiir-e kitrianui 
..sie nahern sich dem Sterben 11 usw. 

Zum Schlufi sei noch bemerkt, dab dieses Nomen auf -r jetzt 
nur noch in amorphen Bildungen vorkommt, z. B.: ujidqar „Lange- 
weile“ zu ujid-qa- „Langeweile verursachen 11 ; amur ..Behaglichkeit 11 
zu aval- ..ausruhen -1 ; belcir ..Flubarm, ein Delta 11 zu belli- ..auseinander- 
fiieBen 11 ; boljar ..Ubereinkunft 11 zu bolja- ..iibereinkommen 1- usw. Diesem 
Suffix entspricht im Turkischen die bekannte Aoristendung mit -r, 
welche auch in amorphen Bildungen vorkommt, z. B. tschuw. saDar 
,,Kissen“, vgl. Osm. jataq ..Bett. Kissen 11 zu jat- ..liegen -1 usw. 

4) Nomen futuri. 

Das nomen futuri, welches durch d. Suff. -qu gebildet wird s , tritt 
in einigen Handschriften in einer abweichenden Form -qan, -qa auf, 
z. B. AQ f. 41 v. talijaqati „die Wollust 11 (~ tacijaqun) ; dieser Wechsel 
von u ~ a ist im Mongolischen haufig und geht auf ein *i zuruck. 

5) Perfektivisches Praesens. 

In der Schriftsprache -luya — -luge, in alteren Handschriften -luyai 
~-lugei, oder -lay a ~ -lege (Wechsel von u~a). In den lebendigen 
Mundarten ist die Endung -la <*-layai ~ - luyai A 

i Anders Ramstedt, Uber die Konjug at ion des Khalkha-Mongohschen, Helsingfors, 
1902, S. 64. 

- Ramstedt, Uber die Konj . d. Kh-^1., S. 89* 

3 Ramstedt, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Beispiele aus alten Handschriften : AQ f. 44 r. baraluyai „ging 
zu Ende“; abulaya „nahm" (ibid. 45 r.); AQ f. 49 V. toyululaya „ sic* 
haben erreicht“ ; ibid. f. 4 v. barilduyululaya ,.er hat sie ergreifen lassen 
(oder annehmen, von der Religion) 1 '; M bulege ,,er war 11 usw. 

6) Optativ. 

Neben der gewohnlichen Endung -suyai ( -stigei ) kommt die 
kurzere -su vor (ohne sekundares -yai). Beispiele: S f. 29V. ogsii 
„ich gebe, ich werde geben“; AQ f. 37 r. iijegulsii ..ich werde zeigen 1 ' ; 
bash AQ 27 v. „ich werde sagenS 

III. UIGURISCHE LEHNWORTER. 

In alten Handschriften tritt das Uigurische Wort bilge ,,weise”, 
welches spater mit dem Worte beige ..Zeichen” kontaminiert wurde, 
haufig auf: M III. Kap., f. 9r, bilge, V. Kap. 10 v. bilge bilig (spater 
> beige bilig ) „weiser Verstand"; AQ f. 3v. bilge bilig ds. Das Wort 
ajay-qa tegimlig < Uig. ajaq-qa tegimlig „der Schale zukommend” 
(Radloff, Tisastvustik, S. 49). ..ehrwurdig” (Muller, Uigurica II, 
S 103), welches durch die Mongolen mihverstanden wurde so, dab 
die Form ajay-qa als Nominativ aufgefal.lt wurde, und die mongolische 
Form ajaya ..Schale” entstand, kommt noch in der ursprunglichen 
Form vor: Z 126, f. 2 r.. 4r., 5 r. usw. ajay-qa tegimlig „Monch“. Die 
uigurische Benennung des Ya/na — erklig qan, welche ins Mongolische 
aufgenommen in der Form erlig qan auftritt, kommt in alten Hand- 
schriften noch in der uigurischen Form vor: AQ f. 5 v. erklig qay an. 
Das Wort erdeni < Sanskr. ratna ..Kostbarkeit” kommt oft in der Form 
erdini (M V. Kap., f. 6v., AQ f. 13 V. u. a.) vor (Uig. erdini, vgl. 
Radloff, Tisastvustik, S. 32, 69). Vgl. noch das uigurische Wort any 
„rein“ Z 130, f. 4v. (statt des mong. ariyun ds.), dasselbe kommt auch 
in dem Altan tobci (herausg. v. Gombojeff) S. 12 1 Anm. 9 vor. 

IV. SYNTAKTISCHE EIGENTUMLICHKEITEN. 

Die altmongolischen Handschriften sind durch eine ganz besondere 
Wortfolge gekennzeichnet. Wahrend in den Handschriften der klassi- 
schen Periode der mongolischen Literatur das Subjekt immer auf dem 
ersten Platz und das Verbum finitum am Ende des Satzes steht, ist 
in alten Handschriften das Gegenteil der Fall. Ebenso steht auch 
das Objekt nach dem Verbum finitum. Beispiele : S. 7 r. suruysan 
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erdem-i „er hat die Tug-end erlernt**; AQ f. 5 S v. yar'cu eseku iijebeici 
bidenii cerigiidi ..herausgehend hast du unsere Heere doch nicht ge- 
sehen**; AQ f. 2v. jobalangyud ece tonilyasnyai kemen yujulaya ci j eke 
bayatur tejimii qutugi erte urida ,,mbge ich mich von den Qualen 
befreien! solch eine Heiligkeit hast du, grober Held, frith begehrt* - ; 
AQ f. 3 v. ariyun saysabad ijen esc buliydaluya ci tegiin dur „du hast 
nicht zugelassen, dab sie sich an deinen reinen Gelubden vergreifen" ; 
AQ f. 24 r. iigei bolyamid simnus-un sara-jin gerel-i „er vernichtet 
den Glanz des Mondes der bosen Geister"; AQ f. 23 V. olianui eduge 
iikiil iigei qutuy-i „er findet jetzt eine unsterbliche Heiligkeit". 

Die Sprache der alten Handschriften ist durch den haufigen 
Gebrauch verschiedener Partikeln, die jetzt nur noch in einigen leben- 
digen Mundarten vorkommen. gekennzeichnet. 

Partikel ni verleiht dem verbum finitum den Sinn der Moglichkeit 
der Handlung, einer Unbestimnitheit usw. Vgl. AQ f. 6 r. tcgiini qamiya 
ece irejii, qamiya odbaini kemen eribesii ber qamuy jug ece iilii oldaju 
„obgleich sie ihn suchten (denkend), von wo er gekommen und wohin 
er gegangen sein konnte, konnten sie ihn nirgends finden* - ; AQ 29 r. 
gerel iigei bolbai ni „moglichenveise ist das Licht verschwunden"; 
AQ f, 29 v. ulii iijcgdem ni „mdgticherweise sieht man (ihn) nicht", 
AQ f. 29 v. riokur bolbai ni „vielleicht ist er (sein) Freund geworden"; 
M Kap. Ill f. 3 r. bolbai ni ,.vielleicht geworden* - u. a. Vgl. dazu 
dorbetisch von Kobdo y.ur oryjaii , yur organa ..vielleicht wird es 
regnen**. 

Von anderen Partikeln sei noch kit (der Bekraftigung) erwahnt. 
vgl.: AQ f. 58 v. eseku iijebei ci „nicht hast du gesehen"; AQ f. 63 r; 
eseku qaribai „nicht ist er zuriickgekehrt"; Z 130 f. 4 v. kiirdiinikii 
(= kiirdiin i kit) „das Rad“ (acc.): M II. Kap. 5 r. ci kii ,.du ge- 
rade“ usw. 

Schlieblich bleibt noch zu sagen, dab alte mongolische Hand- 
schriften durch den haufigen Gebrauch des Plurals der Nomina ge- 
kennzeichnet sind. Auch labt sich in einigen Fallen eine Art Kon- 
gruenz des Attributs und des Subjekts beobachten, vgl.: Z i3of. 1 r. 
j'ekes quvarayud ,,die groben Monche**; Z 126 II. Kap., f. 3 r. jirtin'cu- 
sun „der Welten“ (gen.); Z 126 f. 6r. iijegsed „die gesehen Habenden" ; 
M f. 12 r. jajayad-tan „die Schicksale Habenden**; M V. Kap., f. 9 r. 
qarangyus „die Dunkelheiten** usw. 



RUSSISCHE ARBEITEN AUF DEM GEBIET DER 
MONGOLISTIK 1914— 1924 

Von N. POPPE 


In den Jahren 1914 — *9-4 ist in Rubland auf deni Gebiet der 
Mongolistik trotz ungunstiger Zeiten so manches geleistet worden, 
wovon hier in Kitrze die Rede sein soil. In die folgende Ubersicht 
russischer Arbeiten sind nur philologische Werke: geschichtliche, 
literaturhistorische und linguistische Arbeiten aufgenommen worden. 

1. B. Vladimirtsov. Verneinungspartikel beim Imperativ im 
Mongolischen. Bulletin de V Acad.des Sciences, 1916. S. 349—358. 
Eine linguistische Untersuchung iiber die urspriingliche Bedeutung 

und die Geschichte der mongolischen Verneinungspartikel bu, bitegci 
usw., ivelche amorphe Verbalformen sind. 

2. B. Vladimirtsov und A. Ssamoilovitsch. Der turkische 
Volksstamm der Chotonen. Zapiski der Oriental. Section der 
Russ. Arcliaol. Ges. XXIII, 1916. 

Bemerkungen uber den turkischen Volksstamm der Chotonen 
der nord-westlichen Mongolei. Dieser Stamm, der schon 200 Jahre 
lang isoliert von den anderen Tiirken Zentralasiens lebt, hat mit der 
Zeit seine urspriingliche Sprache teilweise schon eingebubt, und die 
Leute iverden allmahlich zu Mongolen. Es folgt ein Glossar mon- 
golischer Lehnworter und im zweiten Teil ein Glossar tiirkischer 
Worter. 

3. B. Vladimirtsov. Ein anonymer georgischer Historiker des 
XIV. Jh. iiber die mongolische Sprache. Bull, de l' Acad, des 
Sciences, 1917. S. 1487 — 1501. Eine Liste mongolischer Worter nach 
der Aufzeichnung eines georgischen Historikers des XIV. Jh. Auf 
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den S. 1499 — 1501 gibt der Verfasser eine Ubersicht der laut- 
lichen Eigentiimlichkeiten dieser Mundart und charakterisiert sie 
als Alt-Westmongolisch. 

4. B. Vladimirtsov. Mongolische Handschriften und Holzschnitte, 
die ins Asiatische Museum der Russ. Akad. d. Wiss. von Prof. 
A. Rudnev eingegangen sind. Bull, de l' Acad, des Sciences, 1918. 

S. 1549 — 1568. 

Die Liste umfabt 140 Nummern, die in Abteilungen geordnet 
sind: Religio Buddhica, Narrationes usw. Es werden in Kurze die 
interessantesten Handschriften beschrieben, zu denen vor allem die 
Legende von Maudgalyayana gehort, eine Handschrift des XVI. 
oder XVII. Jh., deren archaistische lautliche Eigentiimlichkeiten vom 
Verfasser naher besprochen werden. 

5. B. Vladimirtsov. DerBuddhismus in Tibet und in der Mongolei. 
Offentlicher Vortrag. gelesen d. 31. IX 1919. Abgedruckt in der 
Serie “ Die erste buddhistische Ausstellung in Petersburg" , 1919. 
52 Seiten in 16 0 . 

Kurzer Uberblick der Geschichte des Buddhismus in Tibet und 
in der Mongolei. 

6. B. Vladimirtsov. Die mongolische Literatur. In der Sammlung 
Literatura Vostoka II (Literatur des Orients II). Verlag Vsemirnaja 
Literatura. Petersburg, 1920. S. 90-115. 

Eine Skizze der mongolischen Literatur und der Haupttypen 
derselben. Uberblick der Geschichte der mongolischen epischen 
Literatur und der buddhistischen Literatur in der Mongolei. Es 
werden ferner naher die Gessersage, die Vikramadityasage, die 
Vetalapancavimsatika und die mongolischen Ubersetzungen chinesischer 
Romane besprochen. 

7. B. Vladimirtsov^. Eine mongolische Sammlung Erzahlungen 
aus dem Pancatantra. Sonderabdruck aus dem V. Bd., 2. Lief, 
der Publications du Musee d' Anthropologie et d' Ethnographic pros 
1' Acad, des Sciences. 1921. II + 162 + 2 in 8°. 

Dieses Werk ist der erste Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen 
Literaturgeschichte der Mongolen auf Grund einer Untersuchung der 
mongolischen Originalwerke, worin besonderer Wert auf den EinfluD 
Indiens und Tibets gelegt wird. Als Endergebnis dieser Arbeit 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 
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enveist es sich, dab die mongolischen Versionen des Pancatantra 
von einer tibetischen Version abhangig sind, dab, folglich, eine 
tibetische Pancatantraversion existiert. Sehr ausfiihrlich wire! die 
Frage von der miindlichen Uberlieferung der Literaturwerke in der 
Mongolei behandelt und die Rolle der Schriftkundigen aus dem 
Volke und der wandernden niederen Geistlichen der Mongolei her- 
vorgehoben. In einem Exkurs werden ferner die drei Hauptperioden 
der Geschichte der mongolischen Sprache: 1. bis zum XIV. Jh., 
2. XIV. bis XVII. Jh. 3. vom Anfang des XVII. Jh. bis zur Gegen- 
wart behandelt. Auberdem finden sich in diesem Werk viele lin- 
guistische Angaben und Mitteilungen uber die mongolische erzahlende 
Literatur. 

Angezeigt von S. v. Oldenburg im I. Buch der Zeitschrift „ J ostok ’’ 
(Orient), Petersburg, 1922. S. 113-114. 

8. B. Vladimirtsov. Tschinggis-Khan. Berlin-Petersburg-Moskau, 
1922. Im Verlag von Z. Grschebin. 176 S. in 16 0 . 

Eine Geschichte der Mongolen unter Tschinggis-Khan und Bio- 
graphie desselben. I. Kap. — Mongolen des XII. Jh. II. Kap. — Ge- 
burt und Kindheit Tschinggis-Khans. III. Kap. — Jugendjahre 
Tschinggis-Khans. Ill Kap. — Tschinggis-Khans Emporkommen. 
V. Kap. — Vereinigung mongolischer Volkerschaften und Kampf mit 
dem Van-Khan. VI. Kap. — Kampf mit den Naimanen und Dscha- 
muchas Ende. VII. Kap. — Tschinggis-Khan - — Kaiser. Organisation 
seines Reiches. VIII. Kap. — Kampf mit dem Schaman Kektschu. 
IX. Kap. — Kriegszug nach Tangut und Tibet. X. Kap. — Tschinggis- 
Khan wahrend des Zuges nach China. Jelui Tschusai. XI. Kap. — 
Vor dem Kriegszug nach Western XII Kap. — Kriegszug nach 
Westen. XIII. Kap. — Krieg in Turkestan, Afghanistan und Persien. 

XIV. Kap. — Kriegszug nach Tangut. Tschinggis-Khans Tod. 

XV. Kap. — Tschinggis-Khans Erbschaft. XVI. Kap. — Tschinggis- 
Khans personliches Leben. 

9. B. Vladimirtsov. Der Zaubertotc. Marchen. Ubersetzung, 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen. Petersburg-Moskau, 1923. Verlag 
Vsemirnaja I.iteratura. 1x9 S. in 8°. 

Ubersetzung der oiratischen (kalmuckischen) Version der 
Vetalapancavimsatika mit Einleitung. Der Verfasser hat die bis jetzt 
einzige vollstandige mongolische Vetalapancavimsatikaversion benutzt. 
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10. B. Vladimirtsov. Mongolisch-Oiratisches Heldenepos. Uber- 
setzung, Einleitung und Anmerkungen. Petersburg-Moskau, 1923. 

Verlag Vsemirnaja Literatura. 255 S. in 8°. 

Dieses Werk ist eine Ubersetzung oiratischer Heldengesange, 
die der Verfasser selbst in der nord-westlichen Mongolei gesammelt 
hat und somit ist dies die erste Ubersetzung mongolischer noch jetzt 
‘•iebendiger” Heldengesange. 

In der meisterhaften Einleitung (S. 1 — 53) behandelt der Ver- 
fasser die alteste Periode der Mongolenherrschaft zu Tschinggiskhans 
Zeiten und lafit die epischen Gesange der Mongolen in den Kreisen 
der Xomadenaristokratie Tschinggiskhans entstehen. Hier werden 
auch kurz die altesten epischen Werke erwahnt. Ferner wird vom 
Wiederaufleben der Geisteskultur der Mongolen berichtet, nachdem 
in Kiarze die Periode des Verfalls des Mongolenstaates beleuchtet 
wurde. Weiter wird von der epischen Literatur der Mongolen der 
Gegemvart und von den Sanimlern der mongolischen Volksliteratur 
berichtet. Der Leser erfahrt, dafi die epischen Gesange gegenwartig 
sich nur noch bei den Burjaten und in der nord-westlichen Mongolei 
erhalten haben, wobei die Trager dieser Gesange bei den Burjaten 
die niederen Schichten des Volkes und in der nord-westlichen Mon- 
golei umgekehrt die Aristokratie und die Gebildeten sind. Den grobten 
Teil der Einleitung widmet der Verfasser dem Heldenepos der Oiraten 
von Kobdo in der nord-westlichen Mongolei und den Sangern der- 
selben. Wir erfahren, dafi eine gro&e Rolle bei der Verbreitung der 
Heldengesange die buddhistischen Kloster spielen. Die Sanger sind 
hier in der nord-westlichen Mongolei professionelle Rhapsoden und 
erlernen ihre Gesange schon in der Jugend. Gewohnlich kennt solch 
ein Rhapsode nur drei bis vier Gesange (oft erreichen sie zehn und 
mehr tausend Zeilen!), bald vergifit er einen, bald erlernt er einen 
anderen. Der Verfasser widmet mehrere Seiten der Charakteristik 
und der Biographie des Sangers Partschen Tultschi, der ihm die 
hier libersetzten Gesange vorgesprocl en hat. Der iibrige Teil der 
Einleitung ist der Charakteristik der oiratischen Heldengesange ge- 
widmet. Ubersetzt sind hier sechs Heldengesange. 

11. B. Vladimirtsov. Eine Mischsprache in der nord-westlichen 

Mongolei. Recue il Japhelique II, 1924. 

Einige linguistische Beobachtungen iiber einen in der Neuzeit ent- 
stehenden mongolischen Mischdialekt in der nord-westlichen Mongolei. 

44 * 
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12. B. Vladimirtsov. Mongolica. Im XXVI. Bd. der Zapiski der 
orientaliscken Sektion der Russ. Archaeol. Ges. 

Eine linguistische Untersuchung iranischer (hauptsachlich tocha- 
rischer und sogdischer) Lehnworter im Mongolischen. 

13. VI. Kotwicz: Versuch einer Gramniatik der Kalmiickischen Um- 
gangssprache. Petrograd, 1915. Lithographiert , 176 S. in 8°. 
Phonetik, Morphologie und Syntax. 

14. VI. Kotwicz: Mongolische Inschriften in Erdeni-Dzu. In den 
Publications du Musee d' Anthropologie et d’ Ethnogr- pres C Acad, 
d. Sc. V, 1, 1918. 

Es werden einige mongolische Inschriftfragmente aus dem Kloster 
Erdeni-Dzu, welches der Verfasser im J. 1912 besucht hat, abgedruckt 
und iibersetzt. Die herausgegebene Inschrift stammt aus der Re- 
gierungszeit Toghon Temur’s (1333 — 1367). 

Die Inschrift ist wegen der archaistischen Sprache von hohem 
Interesse. Auch in anderen Hinsichten ist sie bemerkenswert, so, z. B., 
ist dies die erste mongolische Quelle, die den Namen der Mongolen- 
residenz Korum erwahnt, da bisher dieser Name nur aus mohamme- 
danischen, chinesischen und europaischen Geschichtsquellen bekannt war. 

15. VI. Kotwicz. Russische Archivurkunden bezuglich der Ver- 
handlungen mit den Oiraten im XVII. u. XVIII. Jh. In dem 
Bull, de I'Acad. des Sc. 1919. S. 791— 822, 1071 — 1092, 1199 — 1214. 
Ein vollstandiges und wissenschaftliches Geschichtswerk iiber die 

Oiraten im Sinne der Wissenschaft der Gegenwart fehlt noch. Die 
Ursache liegt in der verhaltnismabig geringen Anzahl bisher bekannt 
gewordener Geschichtsquellen uber die Oiraten. 

Nun findet man in diesem Werke Kotwicz ’s eine vollstandige 
tlbersicht samtlicher Schriften iiber die Oiraten: kalmuckische histo- 
rische Schriften, mohammedanische und chinesische Quellen, ferner 
werden die Werke der Europaer, angefangen von Renats Karte, 
erwahnt. Den Hauptteil des Aufsatzes bildet eine ausfiihrliche In- 
haltsangabe russischer Archivurkunden und der kalmiickischen Do- 
kumente bezuglich der Russisch-Oiratischen Verhandlungen. 

16. N. Poppe. Mongolische Tiernamen im Werke des Hamd’ allah 
Qazwini. Zapiski , XXVI. Bd. 

Eine Liste mongolischer Tiernamen (im ganzen 45) nach Aufzeich- 
nung Hamd’ allah Qazwini's, der sie im kosmographischen Teil seines 
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Nuzhat al Qulub (J. 1339) wiedergibt. Die mitgeteilten Formen sind 
in einigen Hinsichten beachtungswert, da sie Belege der mongolischen 
Umgangssprache des XIV. Jh. sind. Auf Grund der angefuhrten For- 
men wird die Mundart als Alt-Westmongolisch charakterisiert. Es 
i'olgt ferner eine Liste tiirkischer Worter aus demseJben Werk. 

v 

17. T s. Z am tsar a no. Proben der Volksliteratur der Burjaten. 
Bd. I, Lieferung 3. Epische Literatur der Echrit-Bidgaten. 
Petersburg, 1918. In der Serie: Proben der Volksliteratur der 
mongolischen Stamme , herausgegeben von der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Die ersten zwei Lieferungen sind in den Jahren 
1913 — 1914 erschienen. 

Die dritte Lieferung enthalt eine grofie Einleitung des Sammlers, 
eines Gelehrten burjatischer Herkunft. Derselbe spricht in der Ein- 
leitung vom unermefilichen Reichtum der mongolischen Volksliteratur 
und von seiner Sammlerarbeit. 

Alle drei Lieferungen umfassen 648 Seiten in 8°, im ganzen 5 
gro&e epische Werke in Transkription. Eine Ubersetzung ist noch 
nicht erschienen. 

Die herausgegebenen Texte bilden nur einen geringen Teil der 
im Asiatischen Museum der Akademie der Wissenschaften be- 

v 

findlichen Sammlungen von Aufzeichnungen Zamtsarono's, von Vla- 
dimirtsov u. a., deren Anzahl mehrere hundert Werke der mongoli- 
schen Volksliteratur verschiedener Stamme erreicht. 



MISZELLEN— MISCELLANIES 


NEUES UBER DEN TANJUR IN MONGOLISCHER SPRACHE. 

Wir wissen iiber den Tanjur in mongolischer Sprache im ganzen sehr 
wenig. Das einzige, was uns bekannt ist, ist, dab die Tanjuriibersetzung 
unter Kien-Lung (1736 — 1795) im Oktober des Jahres 1740 begonnen 
wurde, und dab das riesige Werk schon im Dezember 1741 zum Abschlub 
gebracht worden sein soil, was doch sehr unwahrscheinlich klingt, wenn 
man bedenkt, dab der Tanjur sich auf 225 Bande belauft. 

Diese Ubersetzung des Tanjur ins Mongolische wurde einer gelehrten 
Ubersetzerkommission iiberlassen, welche zuerst ein tibetisch-mongolisches 
terminologisches Worterbuch schaffen sollte. Da aber das weitere Schick- 
sal dieses Unternehmens uns unbekannt ist, und bis jetzt kein einziges 
Tanjurexemplar in mongolischer Sprache auf uns gekommen ist, so wurde 
in Zweifel gezogen, ob ein derartiges Werk iiberhaupt je unternommen 
wurde. 

Nun wird aus der Mongolei durch das mongolische gelehrte Komitee 
mitgeteilt, dab in der siidlichen Mongolei unweit von Khalgan im Bezirk 
des Fiirsten Na - Wang ein vollstandiges Tanjurexemplar in 225 Banden 
gefunden ist. Es ist das ein Holzschnitt, und dies bestatigt also die Nach- 
richt. dab der Tanjur schon zu Kieu-Lungs Zeiten gedruckt wurde. 

Der jetzige Besitzer des Tanjur ist damit einverstanden, dab sein 
Exemplar in die Hauptstadt der Mongolei ( Urga ) gebracht wird, unter 
der Bedingung, dab in Urga ein Tempel errichtet wird, wo dieser kost- 
bare Schatz von zehn siidmongolischen Lamas bewacht wird. 

Gegenwartig verhandelt das mongolische gelehrte Komitee mit dem 
Besitzer und mit der Regierung, welche wahrscheinlich auf die Bedingungen 
des Besitzers eingehen wird. 


N. Poppe. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAPAN FOR 1915/16 


By O. NACHOD 

Introductory remark. The increasing difficulties in procuring 
the new publications and still more the missing of important pro- 
fessional Orientalistic periodicals from abroad renders the report for 
1915 and 1916 still less complete than the preceding, and certainly 
less than I desire it to be. Many a work of note that I should have 
liked to study myself and to give an own estimate of, will be found 
mentioned only by the title or with statements drawn from other 
reviews. The last part “Works in Japanese Language” — scanty enough 
before — must be given up entirely at present for want of material. 
I am certain also that not a small number of publications have es- 
caped my attention; yet the considerably decreased extent of the 
present bibliography shows for the two years in question, but especi- 
ally for 1916, as in other spheres of work, a pronounced decline of 
production in literature on Japan, which decline, however, seems to 
be stopped in the following years. 

I feel especially indebted to Dr. H. Haas, Professor of Religious 
History at the Leipsic University, not only for other valuable assistance 
since years, but also for his kindness in lending me his copy of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, which important, 
and tor the present Bibliography indispensable. Journal would have 
been otherwise inaccessible to me. — 

Signs in the foot-notes: 

The X cross at the current numbers of titles of works not treated in 
the text, means: “Here is to be quoted.” 

The following double brackets |[ ]| enclose the list of reviews. 



ABBREVIATIONS: 


BEFEO = Bulletin de l’Ecole Franijaise d’Extreme Orient. 

BJ = Bibliography of Japan, by O. Nachod, e. g., BJ i4 = Bibl. of Japan for 
1914 (Asia Major I, 1922, p. 644—705). 

Ill = illustrated, illustrations. 

Jb = Jahrbuch. 

JBG = Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft. 

LZB 1 = Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland. 

Mitt. = Mitteilungen. 

PMPGA = Petermanns Mitteilungen aus Perthes’ Geographischer Anstalt. 
TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
wY = without date of publication. 

Zschr = Zeitschrift. 



YEAR 1915 

I. HISTORY 

1. General History 

A. Entire timer Some larger general descriptions 1_6 ) published 
in England and America, in part only amplified reprints, have, to my 
regret, not been attainable to me, but for their title.— A short, yet 
in its compressed form ample and instructive review of the historical 
development of the Japanese and of their culture 1 * * * * * 7 ) emphasizes to right 
the foreign influences, especially that of China. “All elements of the 
Japanese culture are taken from abroad, above all from China, and 
the history of Japanese culture might be plainly called the history 
of foreign cultural influences” (p. 5). “The history of Japan, therefore, 
begins only with her relations to China, and her history of culture 
remains essentially a history of Chinese influences” (p. 13). If in some, 
mostly irrelevant details about the 2000 years of development, I cannot 
or not fully agree with the author, I yet see in the whole of the 


1) X F. Brinkley and B a r on Dairoku K iku ch i, A history of the Japanese people 

from the earliest times to the end of the Meiji era. New York, Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca Co., 1915. pp- XI, 784, $ 4.25 Illustrations and maps. — 2 ) X R. P. Porter, Japan, 
the New World-power. Being a detailed account of the progress and rise of the Japanese 
Empire. London, H. Milford, 1915. pp. XXIV, 790, 6 Sb., maps. — New edition of the 
work reviewed JBG 34, 1911, No. 250, continued until 1914- |[A. \V. A.: Geogr. Journal 
47 (1916) p. 377. Korr.-Bl., Nachnchtenstelle f. d. Orient 3 (1916/17) p. 59 [“Journalisten- 
Arbeir, und keine tuchtige.”] ]| — 3 ) X E. W. Clement, A Short History of Japan. 

Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1915. pp. X, I go, $ 2.50. Map., illustrations. — t) X 
L. G. Redmond Howard, Japan and the Japanese People. Nations of the War Series 6. 

London, Simpkin, Marshall, 1915. — 5 ) X P. Loti, Japan. New York, Pott, 19 1 5. § 2. — . 

6) x W. Crewdson, Japan our ally. Preface by Sir Claude M. Macdonald. 

London, Macmillan, 1915. pp. 36. — 7 ) E. Erkes, Japan und die Japaner. Kriegsgeogra- 

phische Zeitbilder (Land und Leute der Kriegsschauplatze) No. 7. Leipzig, Veit & Co., 
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work a tribute, not often met with, to a better knowledge of real 
Japan, especially adapted in its preciseness to the use of the great 
public 8 - 9 ). — The descriptions of travel, formerly so numerous, have — 
probably a consequence of the war — considerably diminished 10 - 11 ). — • 
One of the works devoted not to Japan alone, but to the Far East 
in general 12 ), (after LZB 1 1915, p. 1287) discusses" — mostly in an 
historical summary — the political and commercial relations of the 
European powers to China and Japan and accomplishes its object 
as a handy survey, but is of no avail beyond that”. — The other con- 
tributions 1;t " 1 9 ) treat in the main questions of the day’s politics. 

B. Single Epochs: About the beginnings of history, one only 
article is to be mentioned 20 ). — A valuable contribution to the know- 
ledge of the intercourse with the Philippines especially in the 16 th 
and i/ Ih centuries, is contained in an essay 2 '), which calls its object 
“an attempt to give a consecutive account of the early relations of 
Japan with the Philippines” (p. 685). This purpose may well be re- 
garded as reached, and beyond that, we must acknowledge in spite 
of several objections that the author also contributed some new or 
little known details to our knowledge of these relations. As his 


1915. pp. 40, M. — .80. 8 Illustr. — 8) x E. Erkes, Zur Geschichte und Charakteristik 
der Japaner. Jh. Museum f. Volkerkunde, Leipzig 6, 1915. P- 10 °- report about a 

lecture corresponding with the above essay. — 9 ) X P. Ostwald, Die Entuicklungs- 
perioden Japans. Lyzeum 2, 1915, No. 10/II. — 10 ) X P. v. Math i es, Erinnerungen an 
Japan. Schweizer Rundschau 1 5, 1914 / 15 - PP- 2 9 2 — 2 99 ' 373 — 378 , 443 — 45 °- — 
11 ) x A mbrogi, Sensaciones del Japon y de la China. San Salvador, 1915* PP» 209 
- 12 ) A. Les sing, Aus dem fernen Osten. Von einem rheimschen Grofoindustriellen. 
Deutsche Kriegsschriften No. 19. Bonn, A. Marcus & E. Weber, 1915 PP* 42 
M. — .80. — 13 ) x G. Irmer, Volkerdammerung im Sullen Ozean. Leipzig, S. Hirzel. 
1915. pp. 155 M. 2.50. [F. Fdch. : LZB 1 66 (1915) p. 927. Sapper: Geogr. 

Zschr. 21 (1915) p. 716 [much approving]. C. : Ostasiat. Zschr. 4(1915/16) p. 218 — 219. 
A. Zimmermann: PMPGA. 62, 1916 11 , p. 35 1 *] — 11 ) X F* Wertheimer, Die 
Politik rund um den Stillen Ozean. Cber Land und Meer 113, 1915, No. 38. — 
15 ) x Frhr. B. L. v. Mackay, Die weltpolitischen Wetterbildungen im fernen Oslen. 
Deutsche Rundschau 42, Oct. 1915* - 16 ) X Frhr. L. v. Mackay, Das ost- 

asiatische Problem in weltvirtschaftlicher Bedeutung. tYeltwirtschaft 5, 1915/16. 
pp. 105— no. — 17 ) x K. E. Imberg, Die amerikanische Politik und die Vorgange 
im fernen Osten. Nord und Slid 39, June 1915* — 18 ) x J. Witte, Die Zu- 

kunft Ostasiens und uir Deutschen. Kunstvart 28, 1915 » No., 19. - 19 ) x 

F. Aldridge, New menace in the Far East. North American Review, vol. 201, 1915. 
p. 714 — 718. — 20 ) x R. S tii be, Ursprung des japanischen Volkes und die Anfange 
seiner Kultur. Natur 7, 1915. p. 23 ff. — 21) M. T. Paske-Smith, The Japanese 
Trade and Residence in the Philippines before and during the Spanish Occupation. TASJ. 
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sources he enumerates the generally appreciated Spanish writings of 
Colin. Concepcion, Chirino, de Morga — which has been used most — 
and Martinez de Zuniga, moreover manuscripts by clergymen kept 
at Manila. He also speaks of visits to the British Museum and to 
the National Library of Madrid, where “are a few manuscripts which 
bear upon the subject” (p. 685). The very rich and as yet mostly 
unexplored treasures for this matter contained in the manuscripts of 
the Archivo de Indias at Sevilla, seem to have escaped the author's 
attention. Relations of the Japanese to Luzon are stated even before 
the coming there of the Spanish, but there were probably only Japanese 
trading vessels coming and going, without resulting in settlements. 
The objects of this early barter, above all the ceramic vessels tor 
tea, then often paid fabulous sums for in Japan, are given after de 
Morga. After a description of the dangerous, but in the end successfully 
repelled attack of the Chinese pirate Limahon and his Lieutenant 
Sioco, a Japanese (1574 — 1575). the fight at Cagayan River (1582) 
is given as first collision between the Spaniards and the Japanese 
in which, in spite of heroic defence, the Japanese were defeated by 
the Spanish under Carrion. Since then, on account of such dangers, 
Chinese and Japanese in Manila were settled in separate quarters outside 
the city, the Japanese in the suburb of Dilao under the spiritual care 
of the Franciscan friars. The beginning of bad terms is reported 
after de Morga for the year 1590 (not 1690; p. 695) and after that 
the more and more threatening intercourse with Hideyoshi and the 
intrigues of his confidential man Harada are described, also how the 
impending danger was destroyed by the Japanese regent's death 
(1598). Under his successor leyasu, more amicable relations are formed 
also with the Japanese in Manila, who even fight in the Spanish 
ranks against other nations. In 1606 and 1607, however, new Japanese 
riots in Manila are reported as quelled by the Spanish, who also 
send home some Japanese. Even the official relations to leyasu, 
friendly at the outset, were dimmed by his verdict of 1614, exiling 
the foreign priests. Many Christian natives now are kindly received 
at Manila as refugees. As a protective measure against Japanese 
attacks, the Spanish settle in Formosa in 1626, whence they are 
dislodged by the Dutch in 1642. Accounts are also given of a Japanese 
ship being burnt by the Spanish in Siam in 1628, of their hostile 
intentions against the Philippines pursued under leading of the Daimyo 
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of Satsuma from 1630 to 1632, but remaining without consequences, 
and of legal cases at Manila courts in which Japanese settled there 
take a part from the years 1616, 1625, 1627, 1628, 1633 und 1636. 
Finally the essay reports of the year 1640 a Spanish interdict to 
carry on trade with Japan and sometimes friendly reception of ship- 
wrecked Japanese in later years. The following details, important 
also from the geographical point of view, are worth special notice: 
“In 1569, Marcelo Ansaldo, a priest, wrote a memorial setting forth 
his desire to go from Manila to Japan .... Ansaldo visited Japan 
and has left us a map now in the National Library at Madrid” 
(p. 689) . . . “In 1587 another vessel arrived with others [/. e., other 
Japanese] headed by one Gabriel .... In reference to the arrival of 
these Japanese Christians I would mention the existence in the National 
Library of Madrid of a letter signed by Bishop Salazar and also by 
Gabriel and his companions, containing a very interesting description 
of Japan together with a rough map made by the Japanese themselves, 
who added the names of the provinces in Japanese and in the map 
inserted the names of the provinces in ‘Kana’ [Japanese Syllabary 
writing]. Their own names, too, are signed in Japanese” (p. 695). It 
is to be regretted that this is all, the author tells of these 2 maps, 
hitherto apparently neither edited nor even mentioned in the respective 
literature, yet certainly not without importance for the history of 
Japanese chartography, though such charts of even earlier dates are 
known, of Japanese as well as of Portuguese origin. Some inaccuracies are 
to be regretted, e. g., in the list of sources: Colin’s work was not pub- 
lished in 1673 (p. 685), but in 1663, and of Concepcion’s only vols. I — V 
in 1788 (p. 685), but VI— :XIV from 1788 — 1792 (cf. Bibliography by 
Pardo deTavera p. 106, hi). The crucifixion of Christian martyrs 
at Nagasaki under Hideyoshi took place not in 1596 (p. 697) but in 
1597. As a strange confusion appears the title of “Viceroy of Mexico” 
(p. 685) for the scholar and Augustine Padre Andres de Urdaneta 
(not Urdane//a, 1498 — 1568), famous in the history of discoveries. 
Laufer’s very valuable article, based also on Japanese documents, 
about the lively bartering between Japan and the Philippines until 
the beginning of the 17* century, especially of the treasured tea- vessels 
(“Boioni", cf. JBG 35, 1912, No. 360), seems to have entirely escaped 
Mr. P a s k e - S m i t h ' s attention. (Bibliography of the relations between 
Japan and the Philippines see No. 262). — The mariner Dirck Gerritsz, 
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the first Dutchman who came to Japan, to whom already 1899 
A. Wichmann had devoted a biography forming a noteworthy and 
well versed contribution to the 16 th and 17 th centuries’ history of dis- 
coveries (“Dirck Gerritsz”, Groningen), is now made again the topic 
of an extensive documentary research 22 ). This was undertaken because 
to the sources from printed literature and from manuscripts at the 
Hague National Archive — used by Wichmann — new ones have been 
recently added: unpublished documents of the Spanish archives, im- 
portant for Gerritsz’ share in the fatal expedition to the Far East by 
Maghellan-Straits (1598 — 1600), and still more so for his stay in South 
America. This latter being the principal point, the book yet contains 
also many a remarkable fact concerning the relations of the Occident 
to Japan in the 16 th ct. (especially chap. 2 “Verblijf in Indie”, p. 5 — 24); 
it also treats of Gerritsz’ whole life, e. g., of his two voyages to China 
and Japan (the second 1584 — 88) and of the knowledge of the Far 
East-— however modest — due to him. Van Linschoten’s, his friend’s, 
important and substantial letter from Goa of 1584, proving a. o. that 
this famous navigator never reached Japan himself, as Dutch books 
on this country formerly reported, is here published for the first time 
in the original and in extenso (p. 8 — 13). — A work on the earlier 
Russian strives for expension in the Far East 23 ) concerns Japan in 
the main only for the northern Isle of Yezo. — 24 ) From papers, left 
behind by Vice-Admiral P. A. van Rees, who as commander of the 
Dutch man-of-war "Djambi’’ arrived 1863 at Nagasaki and stayed for 
nearly two years in Japan, his son compiles a narrative of the turbulent 
development of Japan about half a century ago, so abundant in exci- 
ting and bloody events 25 ), in the main to the purpose to show his 
countrymen the then strong Dutch influence in Japan, not enough 

vol. 42, 1914. pp. 683 — 710. — 22 ) J. W. Ijzerman, Dirck Gerritsz Pomp alias Dirck 
Gerritsz China. De eerste Nederlander die China en Japan bezocht (1544 — 1604). Zijn 
reis naar en verblijf in Zuid-Amerika. Grootendeels naar Spaansche bescheiden bewerkt. 
Linschoten-Vereenigiog 9. Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1915. pp- XXn, 195, 2 maps. |[B. L 
d’Ooge: Geogr. Review 1916, II, p. 166 — 167.]! — 28 ) F. A. Golder, Russian Ex- 
pansion on the Pacific, 1641 — 1850. Cleveland (Ohio), A. H. Clark, 1914- PP- 368, 
21 Sh. |[J. F B. : Geogt. Journal 47 (1916), pp. 468 — 470.JI — 24 ) X Nachod, Ein 
niederlandisches Kunstwerk tiir den Shogun als diplomatischer Streitpunkt zwischen Eng- 
land und Holland im Jahre 1670. Ostasiat. Zschr., 4, 1915/16. pp. 204 — 205. A standing- 
clock, presumably no more in existence, presented to the Shogun, with four paintings, 
showing an infantry and a cavalry battle, a sea-fight and Ruyter’s victory at Chatham 
([667). — 25 ) R. P. A. van Rees, Japan-Holland voor vijftig jaar. Amsterdam, 
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known to them. The introduction about the relations between the 
Occident and Japan does not correspond with the present state of 
our knowledge and transmits a number of antiquated erroneous views. 
The value of the book, however, consists in a literal rendering of 
different official documents issued by home and foreign authorities 
from the fifties and sixties of last century, some perhaps even 
unedited, throwing some light on the great difficulties connected 
with the opening of the country forced on to Japan, then so week 
and disunited. The Japanese text of such an ordinance decorates the 
cover of the book. Three scenes of the naval fight at Shimonoseki 
(against the Daimyo of Nagato or Choshu, Sept. 1864) are pictured 
after drawings by eye-witnesses; also the first Japanese man-of-war, 
Kwankomaru (Soembing before), a present the Netherlands had made 
to Japan. — A thorough review of 2 complementary works of note about 
the history of Japan's political progress in the Meiji-era (J. H. Gubbins, 
The Progress ofjapan 1853 — 71, Oxford 1911, seeJBG. 34, 1911.N0. 61; 
G. E. Uyehara, The Political development ofjapan 1867 — 1909, London 
1910, seeJBG 33, 1910, Nr. 289) is in itself a valuable critical survey 
of the inner-politics of the striving empire in this important age of 
transition 26 ). Especially the last two years 1911 & 12, being already 
beyond the scope of those two works and so full of inner-political 
fighting and complications, are treated at full length. — The memorable 
war of 1904/5 against Russia, which hitherto took so large a part 
in literature on Japan, is this time represented only by a second 
article of a treatise on the work of the Japanese General Staff 27 ), the 
merits of which rest with the translation of single parts of this official 
work. — The memoirs of a Japanese statesman and former embassador 
in London, Count Tadasu Hayashi (1850 — 1913). prominent in the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which were partly published already in 1913 
(cf. JBG 36, 1913, No. 93), when the Japanese edition was suppressed, 
are now edited in an English translation by the Reuter-agent P o o 1 e y 28 ) 

P. N. van Kampen & Sn., wV (1914?) pp. VII, 155. 4 111 . — 26 ) \V. \V. Me 

Laren, The Political Development of Japan. TASJ 42, 1914. pp. 782 — 806. Com- 
pare BJ. 16, No. 17. — • 27 ) X Trautz, Das japanische Generalstabswerk iiber den 
Japanisch-Russischen Krieg 1904/5. Proben des Stiles und ein Uberblick fiber die Be- 
arbeitungsweise. Nach dem japanischen Original. (2 nd article.) Mitt. d. Seminars f. 
oriental. Sprachen, Berlin, Abt. I: Ostasiat. Studien 18, 1915* PP- 9 $ — 178. Trans- 
lation of 3 chapters about the struggles at the Yalu. — I s * article see BJ. 14, No. 48, — 
28 ) The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi, edited by A. M. Poo ley. London, Eveleigh 
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who, in 1914 was condemned in Japan in connection with the fleet- 
scandals (see BJ 14, No. 223/24). The memoirs treat especially of the 
intervention against the treaty of Shimonoseki (1895) and of the 
English alliance. — Among writings about questions of the day, we note 
first some contributions of only passing interest to general politics 2 9-3*1) 
and to the striving for expansion 37 ). Numerous are the discussions of 
Japan s relations to foreign countries, a large share of which is taken 
by Japan’s attitude toward Germany and her share in the World’s 
War 3S ' S1 '), and by the development and description of the conquered 

Nash, and New York, Putnam, 1915* Excerpts in New York Times. [M. v. Hew all: 
Korrespondenzblatt , Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 3 (1916/17). pp. 496 — 497.] — 

29 ) X Y. Schrameier, Japan. Neue Rundschau. May 1915. pp. 603 — 626, Critical 
review of foreign politics and of their success since reopening of the country until 
presence. — 30 ) X Frhr. v. Y'illisen, Die Politik Japans. Geist des Ostens 2. 1914/15. 
PP- 37 T — 378 - The author designates as “political program of Japan the hegemony over 
the whole Eastern and Central Asia”. — 31 ) x C. A 1 lie r t i- Si tt en feld , Japans \Yege 
und Ziele. Die Grote Zeit. No. S. 1915 - — 32 ) x H. Pudor, Japan auf dem Wege 
zur Weltmacht. Uberall 18, 1915, pp. 131 ff. — 33 ) x A. Kind, Japans Zukunft. 
Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 30. 1915. pp. 33 — 40. — 34 ) X 
G. Ohlinger, Japan: sequel to Port Arthur. Atlantic Monthly (Boston) 115. 1915. 
pp. 124 — 136. — 35 ) x H. Moore, In peace and war in Japan. A tale. Soc. of the 
Propag. of the Gospel. Westminster, 191 5, pp. VII, 125. — 36 ) x Thorstein Veblen, 
The Opportunity of Japan. Journal of Race Development. 1915, pp. 23 — 28. — 
37 ) x P. S. Rivetta, L’espansione coloniale giapponese Riv. Colon. (Rome.) 10. 1915, 
pp. 241 — 259. — 38 ) X E. V. Zenker, Japan und der Weltkrieg. Wage 18. 1915. 
No. 5 / 7 ' — 69 ) X K. Yoshimatsu, Japans flaltung zum europaischen Kriege. Der 
Weltkrieg 1914/15. St. Gallen, W. Beck & Co., 1915. pp. 32 j [H. M.: Korrespondenz- 
blatt d. Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 2 (1915,6, I2./1. 16 [sharply censuring]. China- 
Archiv 1 (1916) pp. 126/7.]! — 40 ) X Witte, Japamsche Stimmen zum Kriege Japans 
mit Deutschland. Zschr. f. Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 30, 1915, pp. 84 — 94. 
— 41 ) X P. Rohrbach, Deutschland und Ostasien. Velhagen & Klasings Monats- 
heftc 29, 1915, No. 9. — 42 ) X K. Raebiger, Deutschland und Japan. Turraer 
18, 1915. No. 8. - 43 ) x Die Deutschen m Japan. Christliche Freiheit 

3 1 , 19 I 5 - No. 28. — 44 ) x Witte, Die Deutschen in Japan wahrend des Krieges. 
Protestantenblatt 48. 1915. No. 23. — 45 ) x H. Smidt, Besprechungen. Japan, 
China und Deutschland. Ostasiat. Zschr. 3. 1914/15 pp. 484 — 488. Denoted as review 
of the essays by v. Brandt, Florenz, Franke and Wertheimer (s. BJ 14, No. 101. 102, 
105, 106), touches however slightly some of them, but really treats Japanese politics at 
breaking out of the war, in the main after the last numbers of the then suppressed 
“Deutsche Japan-Post ”. — 46 ) X Graf Vay von Vaya und zu Luskod, Ostasiens 
Stellung zum Weltkrieg. I. Japans innere Lage. II. Chinas Umwandlung. Deutsche 
Rundschau 41, 1915* No. 9, 10. — 47 ) x Wird Japan den Hilferufen der Entente- 
machte Folge leisten? Deutsche Revue 40, Febr. 1915, pp. 142— 147. — 48 ) x P. Ostwald, 
Warum ward Japan unser Feind? Uber Land und Meer 113. 19 1 5. No. 17. — . 

49 ) X P. Ostwald, Japans wirtschaftliche Lage im Weltkrieg. Umschau. 1915. pp. S03 ff. 
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German territory Kiao-chow 57 ' 64 ), as also by the heroic surrender of 
Tsingtau 65 ' 76 ). Repeatedly treated are also Japan’s relations to her con- 


- 50 ) X F. Doflein, Unser Feind Japan. Suddeutsche Monatshefte 12, 1915* 
PP- 239—250. — 51) x s. Buttner, Selbsterlebtes in Japan wahrend der Kriegszeit 
1914 / 15 * Gartenlaube. 1915. No. 45. — 52) x F. Geiler, Japans Presse und offentliche 
Meinung wahrend des Weltkrieges. Grenzboten 74. 1915* PP- 367 — 371* — 53) X Witte, 
Reue uber den Angriff auf Tsingtau und Bewunderung fur Deutschland in Japan. Zschr. 
f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 30. 1915- PP- 374 — 37 $. Rendering of utterances 
by Viscount Koga, an influential member of the Senate, and by the diplomatist Baronet 
Makino in the newspaper “Yamato ,, about the war and especially about the roll of 
Germany and England. — 54) X E. B. Nlitford, Japan and the war in Europe. National 
Review. No. 384, 1915, pp. 851 — 860. — 55) X K. K. Ka wakami , Japan and the European 
war. Atlantic Monthly (Boston) 114. 1915, pp. 708 — 713. — 56 ) X J- Orban, Le Japon. 
La guerre europeenne. Brussels, Kumpa, 1915. 7 sheets, Fr. — .15. — - 57) X W.Schra- 
meier, Kiautschou, seine Entwicklung und Bedeutung. Ein Riickblick. Berlin, Cnrtius, 1915- 
pp. 96, M. I.50; bound M. 2.50. 18 111 ., map. Published also as supplement to ‘‘Jahres- 
bericht des Deutsch-Chmesischen Verbandes” for 1914. ![E. Erkes: I.ZB 1 66 (1915) p. 737 
(good and clear survey”), v. S. : Geist des Ostens 2 (1914/15) pp. 447 — 448 (much appro- 
ving). A. Kind: Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 30 (1915), pp. 157 — 
158. Frhr. B. L. v. Mackay: I’MPGA 62, II (1916), pp. 270 — 271 (approving). W. 
Schuler: Korrespondenzblatt Nachrichteastelle fur den Orient 3 (1916/17), pp. 555 — 556 
(approving).] — 68) xSchrameier, Kiautschou. Geist des Ostens 2, 1914/1 5, pp. 329—343, 
7 111 . — Short survey on development and institutions of the German leased territory. — 
59) x W. Schrameier, Kiautschou. Suddeutsche Monatshefte 12, 1915, No. 11. — 60 ) X 
Aus Kiautschou. KompaC II, 1915, No. 2. — 61 ) x Tsingtau. Die Front. 1915. No. 1. 

- 62 ) X \Y. Blane, Tsingtao. Transactions & Proceedings Japan Society, London 13. 
1915, PP- I — 17 - — 63 ) x D. Beilet, Tsing-Tao et la ruine de la culture allemande 
en Extreme-Orient. Revue des Deux Mondes. Voi. 85, No. 5, 1915, pp. 121— 150. — 
61 ) X E. Cat ellani, La Germania imperiale a Kiao-Ciau. Nuova Antologia. April l6*h 
1915 - ~ 33 ) X Kurt Schultze, Der Kampf um Tsingtau. Shanghai, M. Noessler & Co. 
and Jena, Fischer, 1915. pp. 16, J — .70. M. — .30. Lecture by an eye-witness, delivered 
before the Chinese Union of German Engineers at Shanghai. |[LZB 1 67 (1916) pp. 750 — 
751* J- W itte: Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 31 (1916) pp. 223 — 224.]] 
-( 56 ) X R. Wilhelm, Aus Tsingtaus schueren Tagen im Weltkrieg 1914. Tagebuch. 
Berlin, Hutten-t erlag, 1915. M. — .80. — 67 ) X A. Kind, Aus Tsingtaus schvveren 
Tagen. Protestantenblatt 48, 1915. No. 40. — 68) X C. J. Voskamp, Aus dem be- 
lagerten Tsingtau, Tagebuchblatter. Berlin, Evangel.-Missionsgesellschaft, 1915. pp. 138, 
M. I. — . ][ Witte: Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 30 (1915) pp. 156 — 
157 (recommended).]| — 69 ) x Kriegstagebuch der Belagerung von Tsingtau 23. Juli bis 
29. November 1914. Shanghai, M. NoCler & Co., 1915. Doll. — .50. Map. — 70 ) x 
R. Waite r, Tsingtau unterm Feuer. Eine Erzahlung. Weimar, Kiepenheuer, 1915. pp. 141. 
M. 2. — ; bound M. 3. — . |[R. Dohse: Schdne Literatur 17(1916). p.251 (approving).]| 

- 71 ) X O. Wiesinger, Als Kriegsfreiuilliger in Tsingtau. Shanghai/Leipzig, M. 
NoGler & Co., 1915. pp. ca. 120, $ 1.80, bound § 2.50. 111 . — 72 ) x Brief eines Mit- 
kampfers aus Tsingtau. Woche 17, 1915, No. 6. — 73) x O. v. Gottberg, Die Helden 
von Tsingtau. Berlin, Ullstein & Co., 1915. pp. 1S8, M. I. — . 4 111 ., 2 maps.' |[LZB 1 . 66 
( 1915 ) P- 1 158.]| — 74 ) x M. Hnuschild, Kampf unserer Marineflieger iiber Tsingtau. 
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tinental neighbour China 77 " 91 ) and to the United States of America . 92 " 102 
To a Japanese propaganda pamphlet about the future war between 

Nach Originalberichten. Uber Land u. Meer 114, 1915, No. 50. — 75 ) x Jefferson 
Jones, The Fall of Tsingtan. With a Study of Japan’s Ambitions in China. Boston, 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915, pp. XVIII, 216, $ 1.75. Illustr. — By the only 
American war correspondent assisting the siege. |[H. Muller: Der Neue Orient 2 (1917). 
pp. 9S— loo (approving). Sch.: China-Archiv 2 (1916). pp. 521 — 522.]| — 76 ) X P. S. 
Rivetta, L’Azione giapponese e l’occupazione di Tsing-Tao (Kiao-Ciou). Nuova AntO- 
logia 257, 1915, pp 137 — 144 - — 77 ) X H. Smidt, Japan im Weltkrieg und das China- 
problem. 2 Aufsatze. Bremen, Leuwer, 1915. pp. 61. |[P. L e u tw e i n: Weltvvirtschaft 5 
(1915/16). p. 124. J. Witte: Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 31 
(1916). pp. 93 — 94 [recommended]. ]| — 78 ) X E. Simon, Japan und China. Geist des 
Ostens 2, 1914/15. PP- 37 $ — 386. — 79 ) X A. Goldschmidt, Japan in China. Marz 9, 
1915, No. II. — 80 ) X F. Wertheimer, Japanisch-Chinesische Spannung und ihre Riick- 
uirkung auf Europa. Das GrdDere Deutschland. 1 9 1 5. pp. 317 — 324. — 81 ) X Das 
japanische Ultimatum. Ostasiatischer Lloyd, 29,1915. pp. 450 — 454 - Contains the ver- 
bal text of the changed arrangements of the Japanese ultimate, consented to by China 
on May 9>h, and of the preceding negotiations. — 82 ) x Die Antwort Chinas. Ost- 
asiatischer Lloyd 29, 1915, PP- 467 — 47 1 - Verbal text of the declaration by the Chinese 
government about acceptation of the agreement with China and of the preceding negotia- 
tions. — 83 ) X The Sino-Japanese Crisis 1915. The Negotiations January-May 1915 and 
the Treaties and Notes signed in Peking 25 th May, 1915. Shanghai, The National Review 
Office, 1915. pp. 49 - |[H. M. : Korrespondenzblatt, Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 3 (1916/17), 
P- 59-11 - 84 ) X The Chino Japanese Negociations. Chinese Official Statement, with 
Documents and Treaties with Annexures. Peking 1915. — 80) X The Japanning of China. 
North American Review, vol. 201, 1915, pp. Sli — 815. — 86) X J. T. Bramhall, Kiao- 
Chau and Bushido. Open Court, voL 29, 1915, pp. 372 — 381. Title leading astray. Con- 
cerns in the main only the hard conditions imposed upon China by Japan. — 87 ) X 
Scie-Ton-Fa, La Chine et le Japon: La these chinoise. Revue Politique Internatio- 
nale (Lausanne), 1915, No. 17. — 88) X A. Chdradame, Le Japon entre l’Europe et 
la Chine. Revue Politique & Parlamentaire, vol. 22, No. 244, March iod> 1915, pp. 234 — 255. 

— 89 ) X F. Farjenel, Le Japon en Chine. Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 85, 1915, 
No. 11, pp. 622 — 646. — 90 ) X Les accords sino-japonais. T'oung I’ao, vol. 16, 19 15, 
pp. 296 — 298. — 91 ) X G. D. Poll, Cina e Giappone. Soc. Ital. di Esplorazioni Geo- 
grafiche e Commerciali, 1915, No. 3. — 92 ) X K. E. Imberg, Die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika und Japan. Grenzboten 74, 191 5. pp. 33 — 49. — 93 ) X J- Ri ege lsberge r , 
Japan und Amerika. Marz, vol. 9, 1915, pp. 145—151. — 94 ) X P. Ostwald, Japan und 
Amerika. Daheim 51- 1915* N°. 31 . — 95 ) X Reay, Was will Japan, was Amerika? 
Das Freie Wort, 1 5, 1915. pp. 157 — 164. — 96 ) X v. M a c k a y , Japan und die Vereinigten 
Staaten. Das Groliere Deutschland, 1915. pp. 917 — 924. — 97 ) X Frhr. v. Mackay, 
Amerika, Japan und das pazifische Problem. Deutsche Koionialzeilung 32, 1915. pp. 57 — 59. 

— 98 ) X E. v. Kuczynski, Amerikanisch-chinesische Beziehungen und ihre Ruck- 
wirkungen auf Japan. Deutsche Revue 40, Jan. 1915- pp. 71 — 89. — 99 ) X Japans 
Schlagkraft, China und die Vereinigten Staaten. Jbr. f. d. Deutsche Armee und Marine, 
1915. I. pp. 175 — 186. — 100 ) X N., Um die Vorherrschaft im Stillen Ozean. Export 37, 
1915, pp. 1 19 — 120. Comparison of the active forces at the disposal of Japan and of 
the United States. - 101 ) x L. Russel, America to Japan. New York, Putnam, 1915, 
pp. 333, $ 1.25. 111 ., maps. — 102 ) x H. A. Millis, The Japanese problem in the 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 4c 
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the two great Pacific powers, which was spread wholesale and deserves 
attention, a notice in a periodical 103 ) refers as follows: “Its title is: 
Nippon — kaisen — ‘Japan is striking the first blows’, a dream narration 
only, a Yumemonogatari, but edited by the Kokumin gunje kyokai, 
the ‘National Militant Union’, with Count Okuma, Japanese Presiding 
Minister, at the head, and Baronet Kato, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as Vice-President. . . .” The story pretends to go on in the beginning 
of the 3 rd decennary of our century and shows Japan’s prospects in 
the case of a war against America in favourable light. Attention is 
drawn to the same subject also by another author: “R. L. Orchelle . . . 
contributor to the ‘Continental Times’, has had the merit to refer in 
detail the public to a recently published book ‘The War between 
America and Japan’, composed by the ‘Japanese Union for National 
Defence’, spread in Japanese language in over a million copies” (Sc hie- 
mann, “Die Weltlage vor Weihnachten" in “Deutsche Politik,” No. i, 
Jan. 1916, p. 25/26). — We have to close by a number of articles about 
Japan’s relations to Great Britain 104- 107 ), to Russia 108 ), to Spain 109 ), to 
Chile 110 ) and to French Indo-China 111 ). 

2. Provincial and Local History 
A. Yezo (Hokkaido). The aim of an economical research 112 ), 
devoted to the northern territory, to the Isle of Yezo, based upon a 

United States ; an investigation for the commission on relations with Japan appointed by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York, Macmillan, 1915. 
12°, pp xxr, 334, g 1.50. 111., maps. |[J. H. Oldham: Internat. Rev. of Missions 6 
(1916), pp. 159 — i6l.][ — 103) L. Mott. San Francisco Examiner, Magazine-Section. 
1915. |[Korrespondenzblatt d. Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 2 (1915)1 PP- 45 — 46-11 — 
104) X Ernst Schultze, England und Japan. Ein asiatischer Ausblick. Kolomale 
Rundschau. 1915. pp. 65 — 75. — 105) X J. Hashagen, England und Japan seit 
Schimonoseki. Kriegshefte aus dem Industrie-Bezirk, No. 6. Essen. G. D. Badeker, 1915. 
pp. 115. M. — .80. |[J. Wi t te, Zschr. fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 30 (19 1 5) 
p. 384 (‘‘much worth reading”). China- Archiv I (1916), p, 62.]) — 106) X Japanisch- 
englische Briiderlichkeit. Tiirmer 17, 1915, No. 12. — 107) X K. E. Imberg, Englands 
Reue iiber Japan. Deutsche Revue 40, July 1915, pp. 10S — 114. — 108) X Ostwald, 
Ein Bundnis zwischen Rutland und Japan? Das Grbtere Deutschland. 1915. pp. 1270 — 1274. 
109) X Spanien und Japan. Freundschafts- und allgemeiner Vertrag zwischen beiden 
Landern. Vom 15. Mai 1911 (Gaceta de Madrid July 12 th 1915.) Deutsches Handels- 
Archiv, part 1 , 1915. pp. 997 — 1000. — 110) xC, Munoz, Memoria anual del consul general 
de Chile en el Japon correspondiente a 1914. Boletin de Relaciones Exteriores (Santiago, 
Chile). 1915, No. 59, pp. I — 71. — 111) x M. Hammer, Eranzosisch-Indochina und 
Japan. Geographischer Anzeiger 16, 1915. pp. 138 — 140, 161 — 171. Map. 111 . 
- 112) Max Muller, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Insel Hokkaido oder Jesso. Zschr. 
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specialist's studies of the country and upon ample statistic material, 
is to give “a general picture of the development and actual culture 
of the island" (p. 601). The I st chapter (pp. 601 — 615), mostly after 
Takaoka (see JBG 27, 1904, No. 333), offers a survey of manner and 
results of the Japanese governmental interior colonization during the 
last decades, and of the population, almost only Japanese, grown up 
to 1 667 593 in 1911, i. e., the sevenfold of 1880 (p. 613. Ainu only 
18 163). The 2 nd part, of which only the beginning belongs to the 
year reported on here, treats first mining (pp. 615 — 18). of which char- 
coal is the most important product, then agriculture (pp. 618 — 24), the 
produce of which play the principal part in the island. 

B. Formosa (Taiwan). A Spanish missionary's detailed in- 
vestigation 113 ), based upon personal knowledge of the entire region ac- 
quired in many years, is divided into 4 main parts, the first treating 
the geographical situation and formation (pp. 11 — 79), the geology", 
topography, climate, winds, inundations, earth-quakes and diseases 
(pp. 208 — 34). The 2 nd ch. the animal kingdom belongs only" in part 
to our year (pp. 452 — 473),the continuation, 3 rd chapter — the vegetable 
kingdom and the 4* — the population — will follow in later years. — 114-itS) 
Comp. No. 257, 258. — 

C. Korea (Chosen). "Worrying sorrow for our young missio- 
nary" work in Korea,'’ says the author in the preface of his travelling- 
memoirs 119 ), the Benedictine Arch- Abbot of St. Ottilia, caused his 

Gesellschaft f. Erdkuude Berlin. 1915. pp. 601 — 624. — 113 ) J. M. Alvarez, Descrip- 
cion geografica de la isla de Formo-a. Koletin Sociedad Geografica, Madrid, vol. 57, 
1915, pp. 7—79, 208 — 234, 452 — 473. — 114 ) X W. Campbell, Sketches from For- 
mosa. London, Marshall Brothers. 1915, pp. 394, 6 sh. Map, 111. |[E. F. Bell: 

Internat. Rev. of Missions 5 (1916), pp. 514— 5l6.]j — 115 ) X E. L. Nevelle, Taiwan 
(Formosa) [trade in 19141. Commerce Repts., Ann. Series (Washington). No. 55b, 1915, 
pp. 8 — llf>) X Report for 1914 on the Trade of the Island of Formosa. Diplomatic 
and Consular Repts. Annual Series, No. 5487. London 1915, pp. 26. Map. — 117 ) X 
D. Ferguson, Self Support in the Church in Formosa: A Chapter of Experience. In- 
ternat. Rev. of Missions, vol. 4, 1915, pp. 6t2 — 626. — 11S) X J. Hatori, Blackwater 
Fever in Formosa. Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, Series T. M. (Liver- 
pool), vol. 8, 1915, pp. 641 — 657. ■ — lit)) N. "Weber, Im Lande der Morgenstille. 
Reise-Erinnerungen on Korea. Miinchen, K. Seidel, 1915. 4°. pp. XII, 457. M. 18. — , 
bound M. 20. — . 24 coloured plates, 25 full pictures, 279 Text-Ill., I map. [Schmid- 
lin: Zschr. fur Missionswissenschaft 6 (1916), pp. 340—343 (approving). Nachod: 
LZB1 67 (1916), pp. 542 — 543. C.: Ostasiatische Zschr. 6 (1917 — 18), p. 303 (commen- 
dation of the ill., but “large part uf the text superfluous’’). K. Haushofer: PMPGA 
66 (1920), pp. 177—178 (approving). F r. Biallas: Anthropos io/ll (1915/16) pp. 1116 

45* 
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visit to the peninsula of “Fresh Morning” during spring and summer 
1911. His quality as a catholic priest together with the skilled guid- 
ance of his fellow-clergy, well knowing the country and the language, 
enable him to cope with all classes of people not only in the ports 
and in the capital Seoul, as usual, but also on all his often difficult 
walks across country, in solitary little country-towns and devious 
miserable places in the hills. Thus in spite of the short time, he 
succeeded to gather in his diary a rich material about the country 
and its inhabitants, and that not only with regard to the topic of 
greatest interest to him, the missionary affairs; but he also under- 
stands to catch, by sharp and untiring observation, the small features 
of the people’s life, to show his rejoicing in Nature's beauties, and 
above all to carefully describe the crafts and workshops of old, dis- 
appearing more and more. Just these notes form a considerable 
contribution to the History of technics in the Far East and constitute 
in themselves alone a lasting value of this book. Of historic im- 
portance with regard to the political events of the last years, is the 
account given about the proud house of the An, an influential family- 
in the little northern town of Tshangeton, who had turned catholic 
and whom the author visited. Among its members are Thomas An, 
the murderer from patriotism of Prince Ito, and Jacob An, then im- 
prisoned in Seoul for having been implicated in a conspiracy against 
the life of the Japanese General Governor Terauchi. The urging of 
friends caused the author to publish his notes, which he had taken 
down as dear travelling-souvenirs only to himself, judging correctly 
that he might thus be able “to retain many interesting and valuable 
remains of a fast sinking, ancient culture”, and we must agree with 
him “that much of the gathered material will hardly ever more be 
found again to the same extent, and much of it no more at all, for 
the simple reason, that the new culture of the present epoch will 
only too quickly and with unrelenting consequence anihilate anything 
ancient that is of importance as peculiarly Korean” (preface p. VIII). 
An exceedingly rich and various selection of pictures after the un- 
tiring author’s own drawings and photographs — many of them in 
colours, add much to illustrate the text, though picture and text stand 
often far apart. The author leaves the country endeared to him with 
the farewell: “I feel as if returning from the funeral by which a people 
was burried.” (p. 417.) The last of the 19 chapters however, treating 
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of the colonial-politic importance of the mission, of the negro- 
question and the Islam in Africa etc. (pp. 419 — 45), might have been 
better omitted, as it has practically nothing to do with the topic, 
i. e., with Korea, aside from the right of quite different opinions in 
some points. — 120,121) After dealing with the Korean language and 
script (see BJ 14, No. 159), the essay ,22 ) now closes with an account 
of the invention of printing. The printing with wooden blocks was 
known in Korea as in China already before the year IOOO. A copy, 
printed in that manner under King Songtjong (or Syong-chong, 
982 — 97) of the gigantic “Tripitaka,” i. e., of the Chinese texts of the 
entire canonic Buddhist books, is found in the Tokyo Imperial Library. 
About 80000 well preserved wood-blocks, of the 12 th century about, 
are kept in a big Buddhist cloister in the southeastern part of the 
country (Hai-in-sa, near Kyong-tj'u). As documentary of the invention 
of printing with movable types in 1403, i. e., almost half a century 
earlier than Gutenberg, the translation of a respective decree of King 
Thai-tjong (1400 — 1419) in 1403 is given literally after the text in 
a Korean Cyclopaedia (Mun hun pi ko, chap. 242), in addition a passage 
from a eulogy on the art of printing of the following year, composed 
by Kuon-Kun (1351 — 1409) who is styled a “great and famous man 
of letters”; it contains notable details about the process of cutting 
the types and of their use in printing. Then follows a chronological 
sketch of the further progress of type-printing from 1403 unto the 
beginning of the 19 th ct. with a description of the single kinds of 
script. The conclusive remarks sum up the results of research as 
follows : “This is in short the course, taken by the great Korean in- 
vention of 1403, interesting enough to admit of the statement that 
King Thai-tjong of Korea, by his inventing the art of printing with 
movable letters, had made his name immortal. May be that his great 
successor to the throne, King Setjong, just to simplify printing, found 
out an own Korean script, thus adding in a short space of time a se- 
cond invention to the first”. It seems remarkable that — contrary to 

— -1119 ( 111 . excellent, but serious real objections to the text). Thiessen: Zschr. 
Gesellschaft f. Erdkunde, Berlin 1922, No. I/2.]| — 120 ) X S. Kalff, Een schiereiland 
in het Verre Oosten (Korea). Eigen Haard 41, 1915, p. 189. — 121 ) X Marie 
v. Bunsen, Aus der asiatischen Welt. 2. Das alte Konigsschlob von Korea. Deutsche 
Rundschau 41, 1915, No. 5. — 122 ) A. Eckardt, Koreas Sprache und Schrift und die 
Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst 1403. Geist des Ostens 2, 19L4/15. pp. 364— 371. — 
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the enormous importance the same invention had for the rise of 
occidental civilization — such salutary consequences are not to be ob- 
served at all for Korea, where the art of printing could not prevent 
the downfall of the once highly risen people which set in about the 
turn of the i6 lh to the 17 th century. Besides it may be added that 
in China, already in 1041, printing with movable types — though first 
of clay and only later of metal had been invented. — 123 ) For religious 
matters we mention researches about indigenous pillar-deities 124 ) and 
about Christianity 123 ' 127 ). — Other topics are afforestation 128 ), mine- 
rals 129 ). tobacco-taxes, 130 ) and meteorology 131 ' 132 ). 

II. RELIGION 

1. General, cf. No. 225. 

2. Shinto. 133 134 ) 

3. Buddhism. An essay on the peculiar features of the 
“teachings’’ in Japanese Buddhism 133 ) points, after a short survey of 
the beginnings of the Indian Buddhist dogma in Japan, to its 

123 ) x H. G. Underwood, Introduction to the Korean spoken language. 2 nd ed. 
rev. and enl. (I. Grammatical notes; II. English into Korean). New York 1915* 
I st edition 1890, Yokohama. Kelly and Walsh. — 124 ) x II. Redohl, Einige Be* 
merkungen zu den im Leipziger Volkermuseum befindlichen koreanischen Pfeilergott- 
heiten. Jb. Museum f. Volkerkunde, Leipzig, vol. 6, 1915, pp* 34 — 4 L I HE — Pillar- 
deities, stone-altars and patch trees, which are said not to be of Buddhist origin, are 
explained as common attribute of ural-altaic people. — 125 ) X M. Napie r Trollope, 
The Church in Korea London, Mowbray, 1915, PP* 1 3 2 * — 120 ) X T. Ammann, 
Aus Korea. Evangel. Missionsmagazin (Basel). 1915* PP* * 45 — 1 5 ^. — 127 ) X E. A. 
Gordon, Some Recent Discoveries in Korean Temples and their Relationship to Early 
Eastern Christianity. Transactions Korean Branch R. Asiatic Soc., vol. 5 » 1 9 I 5 > I* 
128 ) X E. W. Koons, Afforestation in Korea. Transactions Korea Branch R Asiatic 
Society, vol. 6, 1915, pp. 35— 42. |[Geogr. Journal 46 (191 5), pp. 473 — 474 *j| — 129 ) X 
X. Fukuchi, The minerals of Chosen (Korea). Beitrage zur Mineralogie von Japan, 
Tokyo. 1915. pp. 207—305. HI. — In Japanese language? — 180 ) x Tabak- 
steuerordnung nebst Ausfuhrungsbestimmungen in Korea. (Extrablatt des Amtsblatts des 
Generalgouvernements Korea vom 16. Marz 1914*) Deutsches Handels- Archiv. Part I. 
1915. pp. 419 — 420. — 181 ) x Annual Report of the Meteorological Observatory of the 
Government General of Korea for 19 * 3 * Chemulpo I 9 ^ 5 » PP* ^ 2 °* — 182 ) x Annual 
report of the meteorological observatory of the Government General of Korea for the 
year 1914* Chemulpo 1915, pp. 18S. — 

188 ) x G. K a to. Two Papers on Shintoism. Tokyo I 9 I 4 » PP* 13 * — 184 ) xE Schiller, 
Kriegsgebete bei den Shintotempeln Japans. Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 30 (1915) pp. 366 — 374. Translation of the prayers, composed in the style 
of the very ancient “Norito”, with explanations. — 185 ) H. Haas, Grunalehren des 
japanischen Buddhismus. Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religions- Wissenschaft 30, 1915. 
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metaphysical basis, i. e., to “the last one thing,” and discusses in detail 
the Japanese interpretation of the difficult problem of the 12 links of 
the causal chain (“Nidana"). It then develops the Hosso-Sect theory 
of the “origin of things from the ‘araya-shiki’ ”, finally quoting Buddha’s 
“self-found truth" from the Avatamsaka-Sutra, his ‘great inaugural 
sermon’. The same author refers to the knowledge of a Chinese 
translation spread in Japan of the Sigalovada-Sutra 136 ), hitherto known 
to us only from Pali scriptures and differing widely from the Palitext, 
designated by \V i n t e r n i t z as one of the most important texts of the 
Pali-canon. As an example he puts together the translations of the 
same piece from Pali and from the Japanese “Roku-hb-rai-kyo" (Me- 
thodical lecture about the adoration of the six cardinal points) ; it is 
an enumeration of the six relations between parents and children, 
teachers and disciples, husband and wife, master and servant, amongst 
friend, and finally between lay-people and priests. — i3*-H0) The Buddhist 
deity Fudo (Sanskrit Acala). the Immovable, considered by the Shin- 
gon Sect as a manifestation of Vairocana Buddha, is described in 
word and picture 141 ), treating first the manner of representing his ex- 
terior appearance and then his significance as saviour. — )42 ) A Japanese 
popular Buddhist opuscule of the 17 th or i8 lh century, originating 
from China, “Kokwa Jichiroku" or “Self-record of Merits and Faults”, 
which, according to the title of the essay treating it, presents a coun- 
ter-part to a calendar with sentences promoting moral manner of life, 


pp. 40 — 53. — 136 ) H. Haas, Eine bislang nicht gekarmte Rezension des Sigalovada* 
sutta, einer kanonischen Darstellung der gesamten Pflichten der buddhistischen Laien- 
anhanger. Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 30, 1915* PP* 72 — 84. — 
137 ) x A. K. Reischauer, The Vital Forces of Japanese Buddhism in Relation to 
Christianity. Internat. Rev. of Missions, vol. 4, 1915. pp. 565 — 583. — 138 ) x Witte, 
Zur Propaganda des japanisclien Buddhismus m China und zur Propaganda der Religion 
uberhaupt. Christliche Welt 29, 1915. pp. 535 — 541, 659 —663, 679 — 683, 705 ff., 725 — 
727. — 139 ) X Masaharu Anesaki, Buddhist art in its relation to Buddhist ideals. 
With special reference to Buddhism in Japan. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1915. 4 0 , pp. XV, 
73 , S 7 5 °- 47 plates. — 4 lectures in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, with bibliography. 
|[Petrucci: Journal Asiatique, 1916, pp. 130 — 132. O. Kfiimmel]: Ostasiat. Zschr. 
7 (1918), pp. 252 — 253 [much approving].]! — 140 ) X J. Troup, Illustrations -of 
Buddhism from Japanese Pictures. Transactions a. Proceedings Japan Society, London, 
vol. 12, pt. 2, 1915 , PP- 178 ff. — 141 ) Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Fudo-Myowo. 
Open Court, vol. 29, 1915, pp. 513 — 526. 111 . — 142 ) X M. W. de Visser, The 
Bodhisattva Ti-tsang (Jizo) in China and Japan. Series of Special Publications of “Ost- 
asiatische Zeitschrift”, No. I. Berlin, Osterheld & Co., 1915, fol. pp. IV, 1S1, M. 10. — . 
37 111 . — Book edition of the essays reviewed JBG. 36, 1913, No. 164 and BJ. 14, 
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composed by no less thanBenjaminFranklin, far spread and common- 
ly known as “Poor Richard’s Almanac”, is shortly discussed with re- 
gard to origine, different authors and contents, and then the whole 
text is given in translation (pp. 742-78 1 ) 1 4 3 ). “Both writings alike recognize 
a close connection between moral living and material prosperity. Both 
alike have for their object the diffusion of daily moral instruction among 
the people. Needless to say, however, the Buddhist writer is more 
than a practical moralist of the type of Benjamin Franklin. Under- 
neath his scheme lies the theory of Karma, or cause and effect in 
the natural sphere” (p. 729). Singular appears the valuation of good 
and evil deeds after a certain graded schedule and the account drawn 
up of both, arranged by days and months, from which a kind of 
annual balance is to be taken, so that everybody may state for him- 
self his deserved share of good and ill-luck after the Buddhist prin- 
ciple of cause and effect! — 

4. Christianity. Mention be first made of several articles on 
missionary principles and methods 144 ' 14 6). — A special section of the 
history of catholic missionary work in the Far East is the topic of an 
extensive, carefully documented book, based on ample literary and offi- 
cial evidences, especially on papal bulls 147 ). But the real contents are 
characterized by the subtitle; for the course of development of the 
various missions is mostly supposed as known (p. XIV), while the 
proper subject of investigation is “the contest about the region of 
Jurisdiction at Goa and of Portuguese patronage” (p. XIV). The first 
part (pp. 1 — 173) deals of organizing the mission in those countries 


No. 171. |[E. Erkes: LZB 1 . 67 (1916), pp. 386/7 [approving].]! — 143 ) S. H. Wain- 
wright, The Kokwa Jichiroku or a Buddhist Parallel to Poor Richard’s Almanack. 
Translated. TASJ, vol. 42, 1914, PP- T 2 7 — 781. — 144 ) x Schmidlin, Ostasiatische 

Missionsmethoden. Zschr. f. Missionswissenschaft 5, 1915, pp. 9 — 34. Japan: pp. 26 34. 

— 145 ) X Witte, Das Urteil eines japanischen Gelehrten iiber Missionsgrundsatze. 
Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 30, 1915, pp. 54 — 62. German translation 
of the lecture by Anesaki, see BJ 14, No. 185. — 146 ) x Katsuji Kato, The 
Psychology of Oriental Religious Experience: A Study of some Typical Experiences of 
Japanese Converts to Christianity. Menasha (Wisconsin), Banta Publ. Comp., 1915, pp. 102, 
§ X. — . |[G. Steven: Internat. Rev. of Missions 6, 1917, pp. 336 — 337.] | — 147 )Adel- 
helm Jann, Die katholischen Missionen in Indien, China und Japan. Ihre Organisation 
und das portugiesische Patronat vom 15. bis ins 18. Jahrhundert. Paderborn, F. Schoningh, 
1915. pp. XXVIIt, 540, M. 10.— [v. Schwartz: Theologisches Literaturblatt 37, (1915), 
No, 1. Bruders: Zschr. fur Katholische Theologie 40, 1916, No. I. Huonder: Stimmen 
der Zeit 46 (1916), No. 9. J. Schmidlin: Zschr. f. Missionswissenschaft 6 (1916), 
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with the aid of the Portuguese Royal Family, respectively of the 
spreading of the Goa Metropolitan System (p. IX). The second part 
‘‘shows the organisation of missions in South and East Asia, undertaken 
by the Holy Congregation de Propaganda Fide, not only perfectly 
independent from any support by the Portuguese state, but even in 
direct opposition to it” (p. XII); a detailed treatment is given of the 
dispute about the Chinese rites and, in connection with that, of the 
fates of the papal legates Maillard de Tournon and Mezzabarba 
(pp. 394 — 512). Just for Japan, however, new own results of investigation 
are not to be expected, as may easily be understood from a horizon 
so narrow and almost not concerning this country. Japan is spoken 
of in very few places (pp. 119, 124 — 29, 182 — 92, 210), in the main 
only for the bishopric of Funai (now Oita in Kyushu). Though the 
author enumerates as his sources such reliable works as those of 
Cros, Haas andDelplace, (p. 119, note 1), his own notions about 
this domain — visibly alien to him — are in part rather quaint, e. g., 
about the real causes for the persecution of Christians (p. 126/27). 
A critical lapsus is caused by an unlucky comparison between Japan 
and — Ireland (p. 125): “As this (Ireland) lost its independence to 
England, so Japan got — as a consequence of the unrelenting wars for 
the throne between Mikado and Shogun (Major domus) — into Chinese 
subordination"^). — Historic research about the effective work done by 
the clergy of the 16 th and 17 th century, till now mostly limited to the 
Jesuits, happily also takes hold now of the other holy orders. Thus 
a Franciscan, basing on thorough studies, also in mostly difficultly 
accessible archives, furnishes anew (compare BJ 14, No. 179. bis and 
ter) probably valuable contributions to work and fate of his former 
contratres 14S_15# ), of which I regret not to have obtained more than the 
titles. — The fiftieth anniversary of the day in March 1865, when 
catholic missionaries of Japan were surprised by becoming acquainted 
with descendants of former Christian congregations in the Goto-Islands, 


pp. 174—178 [much approving].]! — 148 ) x L. Perez, Origen de las Misiones franciscanas 
en el Extremo Oriente (continuation). Archivo Ibero Americano, vol. 2, 1 91 5, pp. 39 — 67, 
202—228. article see BJ. 14, No. 179 bis. — 149 ) x L. Perez, Relacion de los 
santos Martires, que por la fe de Jesucristo padecieron en los reinos del Japon desde 
el ano 1628, por Fr. Diego de San Francisco. Archivo Ibero-Americano, vol. 2, 1915, 
pp 68 — 98. — 150 ) X L. Perez, Otras dos relaciones de Fr. Diego de San Francisco, 
acerca de los persecuciones en el Japon. Archivo Ibero Americano, vol. 2, 1915, pp. 
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who had secretly kept their faith, is also commemorated 151 ' 152 -) i n 
literature. — 153 ). Finally I make mention of writings devoted to the present 
times, more specially to modern protestant mission 154 ' 160 ). — For Korea 
compare No. 117, 125 — 127, for Confucianism No. 220 — 222. — 

III. LAW AND ADMINISTRATION 
1. Constitutional Law. In an insignificant chat about the 
holiness of the Emperor's constitutional position 161 ) the author is led 
astray in a manner dangerous for one learned in jurisprudence; thus 
in his uncritical acceptance of the following statements about the 
ancestress of the Imperial House, which, of course, need not be 
earnestly refuted: “The Japanese idea of the state is not only legal, 
but also religious. For once upon a time, the Goddess of the Sun 
descended with her attendants from the heavens and founded the 
Japanese State, whereupon she returned again to the Gods.”! — Of a 
presumably more remarkable study about the Emperor’s legal position 
I could not obtain more than the title 162 ). — An article about the“Genro” 163 ), 
the Privy Council of State of the “Older Statesmen”, discusses his 
present importance and prospects. — Comp. No. 213. 

241—255. — 151 ) x E. Raguet, Fiinfzigjahrige Erinnerungsfeier an die Auffindung der 
Altchristen. Katholische Missionen 43, 1915. pp. 38 — 40. — 152 ) x S. P. Thery, 
Mizu-No-Ura. Historia de un pueblo cnstiano de las Islas de Goto. El Siglo, vol. 1, 
I 9 I 5 * PP* 4 2 9 — 433 * — 153 ) x Case on, La Iglesia Catolica en el Japon. El Siglo, 
vol. 2, 1915* PP* 161 ff. — 154 ) x The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, 
including Korea and Formosa. A Year Book for 1915, 1 3 th Annual Issue. Yokohama, 
Conference of Federated Missions, 1915, pp- XXIV, 686. — 155 ) X G. W. Fulton, The 
distribution of Christian forces in Japan. Intemat. Rev. of Missions, vol. 4, 1915, pp. 
109—119. — 156 ) x Bericht des Missions-Superintendenten D. Emil Schiller zu Kyoto 
(abgeschlossen 15. Oktober 1914). Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 30. 1915. 
pp. 10 — 28. — 157 ) x Halbjahrsbericht des Missions-Superintendenten D. Emil Schiller 
zu Kyoto mitRiickblick auf das ganze abgelaufene Jahr 1914. (Abgeschlossen Ende Februar 
1915.) Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 30, 1915. pp. 129 — 140, 178 — 190. — 
158 ) x Nachrichten von der Missionsarbeit des Allgemeinen Evangelisch-Protestantischen 
Missionsvereins in China und .Japan. ChrisilicheFreiheit3l, 1915, No. 41. — 159 ) X W i t te, 
Unsere Mission in China und Japan und der Krieg. Zschr. fur Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 30, 1915. pp. 257—263. — 160 ) X J. Witte, Der Krieg und das Chnstentum 
in der Presse Japans. Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionsuissenschaft3d, 1915. pp. 109 — 123, 
140 — 148. Rendering and discussion of utterances in the Japanese press, chiefly from 
clergymen, as well of Christian as of native religions. — 

161 ) C. Bornhak, Der Mikado. Gesetz und Recht 16, 1915. pp. 556 — 559. 

162 ) W. E. Griffis, The Mikado; Institution and person; a study of the internal 
political forces of Japan. Princeton (N. J.), Princeton Univ. Press, 1915, pp. 8 , 346, 

S I ‘ 5 °* |[E* KBell: Intemat. Review of Missions 5 (1916), pp. 514 — 5 1 6. j | — 163 ) Der 
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2. Legislation. The legal relations to other nations in the 
most various respects are treated in English by a Japanese in an 
annual for 1913 164 ). 

3. Statistics vacat. 

4. State Finances. lfl5 ). — Taxes 166 ). — Compare Nr. 130. 

IV. ARMY AND NAVY 

A chat treats (after the Dutch translation) the development of 
the Japanese military 1G7 ’ lcs ) not without historic blunders, often drawing 
from belles-lettres and colour prints). — 1C9 ) 

V. ECONOMICS 

1. General-. The essay on the development of Japan's political 
economy, spoken of BJ 14. No. 226, furnished the material for a lec- 
ture 170 ) the author gave at the Kiel Institute for Nautics and World’s 
Traffic in 1914, omitting the ample statistics. — 171 ) The important question 
of Japanese emigration is treated in an essay 172 ), founded principally 
on Grtinfeld's thorough work (see JBG 36, 1913, No. 201). The 
eight parts are subdivided in: History and causes of emigration in 
general, then in the different colonies in special, thus in Hawaii, 
United States of America, Canada and Australia; follow: motives, 
organisation, politics and summary. As “reason of the embittered 
disposition against the Japanese in the Western United States" the 
author designates not only economical reasons, but principally “hatred 
between the nations, which often springs from nothing else but from 
a feeling of estrangement” (p. 176). The essay culminates in the 

Genro. Ostasiat. Lloyd 29, 1915. pp. J71— 372. — 164 ) Okamatsu, Japan. Jahrbuch 
des Volkerrechts, vol. 2, 2nd p art> 1915. pp. 756—762. — 165 ) X Kengo Mori, 
Government Pinance and Social Life in Japan. Transactions and Proceedings Japan 
Society, London, vol. 12, part 2, 1915, pp. 150—145. — 166 ) X H. Wehberg, Grund- 
steuer von Auslandern in Japan. Um Grand und Boden (Berlin). 1915. pp. 158 — 165. 

167 ) C. M. Salwey, [title of essay not found]. Asiatic Review. Aug. 1915. — 
168 ) De Japansche soldaat. Indiscbe Gids, vol. 37, 1915, pp. 1448—1454. Translation of 
the preceding article. — 169 ) X Ell en b eck, Die militarische Ausbildung der Jugend in Japan 
und ihre Lehren fiir Deutschland. Korper u. Geist 24, 1915, No. 14. — 

170 ) Masao Kambe, Grundlagen und Entwicklungstendenzen der japaniscben Volks- 
wirtschaft. Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv 5, 1915. pp. 63 — 75. — 171 ) x P. Leut- 
wein, Japans wirtschaftliche Weltstellung und ihre Zukunfisaussichten. Weltwirtschaft 
5 > I 9 I S/ 1 ^- PP- 42 — 45 - — 172 ) Ernst Schultze, Die japanische Ausw anderung. 
PMPGA 61 I, 1915: pp. 129—133, 175 — 179: 61 II, 1915: pp. 270—276, 301—308. Map. 
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closing sentence: “Till now she (Japan) prefers in order to satisfy her 
statesmen’s thirst for power and expansion to carry on an emigration- 
politic serving only imperialistic plans, wherefore she meets with 
resistence on all sides, makes herself hated, and yet reaches on 
the whole so little, that her balance — if drawn later on, even for one 
generation only — will show a very moderate gain”. The map shows 
all countries of immigration and the routes leading there. — 173 ) Cf. Xo. 112 
(Yezo). 

2. Commerce. On trade in general, as well in the whole 
country 174 ) as in single parts 175 ' 177 ) (Formosa cf. No. 115, 116), we 
find several Consular Reports, one official account of the Foreign 
Trade 178 ), and one article on chemicals 179 ). 

3. Industry. A Dutch article on Japanese grand-industry 18 °) is 
the extensive rendering of Heber’s meritorious research (see JBG35, 
1912, Nr. 284) with occasional pointers what one may learn from 
Japan for Netherlandish India, for which, however, Japan could not be 
taken as model. — A chat 1S1 ), drawing largely from the book “Unser 
Vaterland Japan,” which in the German edition designates itself in 
the subtitle as a “book of authorities” (see JBG 27, 1904 Nr. 92), 
discusses the different Japanese industrial products in the world-market 
and the goods Japan imports. — The Bronze-Industry 182 ), the Sugar- 
Industry 183 ’ 184 ) and the Japanese working women’s question 185 ) are 
also treated. 


— 173 ) xErnst Schultze, Die japanische Auswanderung nach Sudamerika. Mitteilungen 
des Deutsch-Siidamerikanischen Instituts, Sept. 1915- PP' 10 3 — 124. — 174 ) x Report 
for 1914 on the Trade of Japan. Diplomatic and Consular Repts., Annual Series No. 5503. 
London 1915, pp. 98 |[Geogr. Rev. 1 (1916), p. 73-]| — 175 ) X Report for 1913 on 
the Trade of Nagasaki. Diplomatic and Consular Repts., Annual Series No. 5445. London 
I 9 I 5 > PP- 19 - Map. — 176 ) X Report for the year 1914 on the Trade of Nagasaki. 
Diplomatic and Consular Repts., No. 5535 - London 1915, pp. 21. Map. — 177 ) X 
\V. R. Peck, Kiaochon-Tsingtau. Suppl. to Commerce Repts., Annual Series No. 52 e. 
Washington, Bur. of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Dept, of Commerce. 1915, pp. 10. — 
178 ) X Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of the Empire of Japan. Part I, 2. Tokyo, De- 
partment of Finance, 1915. — 179 ) x Japans Chennkalienhandel im Jahre 1914. Chemische 
Industrie 38, 1915, No. 19/20. — 180 ) J. W. Ramaer, Japansche Groot- Industrie. 
Iudische Gids, vol. 37, 1915, pp. 930 — 954, 107S — 1098, 1260. — 181 ) P. Koch, 
Japans Industrie und der Weltmarkt. Weltwirtschaft, Bd. 5, 1915/16 pp. 129 — 133. — 
182 ) x R. J. Geare, The Bronze Industry in Japan. Arts and Decoration. July 1915. 
5 IU. - 183 ) X W. v. Sclioen, Die japanische Zuckerindustrie. Berichte iiber Handel 
u. Industrie 22, 1914/15. pp. 295 — 325. With 28 tables. — 184 ) x W. J, van de 
Leemkolk, Suikercultuur, Industrie en Handel van Japan. Batavia 1915. — 185 ) X S. I- 
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4. Apiculture and Forestry . ,86 ). Compare Nr. 182, 252, 253. 

5. Mining 187 ). 

6. Communications. Railways 188 ). — Navigation 


VI. ART 

1. General. In the new edition of the well-known, broadly 
based, “Geschichte der Kunst aller Zeiten und Volker” 192 ) the Far 
East is worthily represented by Book IV on the “Art of Eastern 
Asia” (pp. 228 — 364). The lucid arrangement of the well selected and 
manysided material from many works by specialists shows the author's 
successful endeavours to draw only from the most reliable works of 
experts and to give thus a total view in accordance with the results 
of modern research. The various sources used are spoken of in the 
introductory remarks preceding each part. The vast subject is chrono- 
logically treated, each subdivision dealing of the art of an epoch in 
all its branches. After the I st part “Chinese Art” (pp. 228 — 88), which 
lies outside the compass of this bibliography, follows the somewhat 
short 2 nd part “The Art of Korea" (pp. 288- -292, plate 39, ill. 250), 
and as conclusion the 3 rd part “The Art of Japan” (pp. 293 — 364, 
plates 40—46, ill. 251 — 363) richly illustrated with well selected excellent 
pictures. The whole 2 nd volume, devoted in the main to the art-life of 
Middle-, South- and Eastern Asia, found a detailed and mostly 
appreciative critique by a qualified authority 193 ), who sees in the work 
“the first history of art that adequately considers the nations of the 

Gulick, Working Women of Japan. New York, Missionary Education Movement, 
I 9 J 5 » PP* XIV, 162, $ — .50. 111 . |[E. F. Bell: Internal. Rev. of Missions 5 (1916), 
pp. 5*4 — 5*6.]| — 186 ) x J. F. Hogesteger, De agrarische Kwestie in Japan. 
Tijdschrift van Economisch Geographic 6., Jan. 1915, No. 1. — 187 ) x The 
Hojo Coal Mine in Japan (Meguro). Colliery Engineer. 1915. No. 12, pp. 637— 642. — 

188 ) X Toshiharu Vatarai, Nationalization of railways in Japan. Columbia Univ„ 
Stud, in Hist. Econ. and Public Law, vol. 63. No. 2, 1915, pp. 156, § 1.25. Map. — 

189 ) x W. Muller, Entwicklung und gegenwartiger Stand der iiberseeischen Dampf- 

schiffahrt in Japan. Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv 6, 1915/16. pp. 124 — 146. Many 
numeral tables. — 190 ) x Dairen und Port Arthur. Schiffahrtsbericht des Kaiserl. Kon- 
sulats in Schimonoseki fur das Jahr 1913. Deutsches Handels* Archiv. Part II. 1915. 
pp* 34 — 36. — 191 ) x J. F. de Balbian Vers ter, Een O.-I. Compagniesschip op 
een Japansche prent. Elsevier’s Geillustr. Maandschrift, vol. 24, 1914, pp. 373 ff. 1 111 . 

192 ) K. \\ oermann, Geschichte der Kunst aller Zeiten und Volker. Vol. 2: Book 4, 
Die ostasiatische Kunst. 2nd edition, Leipzig, Bibliograph. Institut, 1915. — 193 ) VV. Cohn, 
Die Kunst aller Zeiten und Volker. Ostasiat. Zschr. 6, 1917. pp. 100 Iio. 
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Far East”; he praises the respective part as follows: “I know indeed 
of no other work from which a clearer impression of Japanese Art 
as a whole could be won” (p. 109). — 194 ) The frequently advocated 
idea: that Chinese art may be studied best in Japan, is thoroughly 
refuted by an expert 195 ). Not that the author depreciates the treasures 
of Chinese art found in Japan; on the contrary: he does full justice 
to their value. Only the Japanese stock of works does not represent 
the totality of Chinese art, which fact is strikingly demonstrated for 
different branches, above all for architecture, for sculpture in Jade 
and other semi-precious stones (p. 89). The instructive research 
concludes : There is no forcible reason to consider China as so hope- 
lessly poor in good works of her earlier art that for a study of 
it we had above all to depend on the Japanese collections. It may 
be stated now already, and with conviction, that Chinese art can be 
nowhere better studied and understood than in China. It would be 
foolish to neglect the property of the Japanese. But while thankfully 
enjoying what the rich knowledge and delicate taste of the Chajin 
(Masters of the Tea-ceremony) had selected and preserved, one must 
never forget that the limits of their intellectual horizon were not the 
limits of Chinese art." . . .— 19l '» 197 ) For Buddhist Art. cf. No. 139, 140. — 

2. Single Branches. 

A. Sculpture. An investigation about sculpture 19S ), worthy of 
ranging with those made by Cohn (see JBG 33, 1912 No. 339; ibid. 
No. 36, 1913 No. 275. B. J. 14 No. 275) and complementing them, dis- 
cusses after the critical method of style the development of plastic 
art in the garment, “because the function of the vestment in the plastic 
presentation of man is generally abundant evidence of the artistic 
sense in a certain epoch or people” (p. 393)- Starting from the re- 
presentation of the fold in the garment— a Greek invention between 
the 6 th and the 5 th century B. C. (p. 394), — the author traces its use 

194 ) x Ishisaburo Nakamura, Catalogue of the National Treasures of paintings and 
sculptures in Japan. Kyoto, Daikokuya and Yokohama, Kelly a. Walsh, 1915, pp. VI, 167, 
Yen 2.50. 111 . |[ 0 . K[ummelJ: Ostasiat. Zschr. 9 (1920/21), pp. 157 — 160 [“useful 
small book”, however many objections].]! — 195 ) E. Gross e, Chinesische Kunstwerke 
in Japan und in China. Ostasiat. Zschr. 4, 1915/16. pp. 88 — 10S. — 196 ) x Yone 
Noguchi, The spirit of Japanese Art. London, Murray, 1915. 16°. — 197 ) x M. R. 
Funke, Fremde Einflusse in der japanischen Kunst. Christliche Kunst 12, 1915. pp. 
1—86. — 198 ) C. G 1 aser, Die Entwicklung der Gewanddarstellung in der ostasiatischen 
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in India, and its acceptance by the Buddhist art of China, Korea and 
Japan. He tries to demonstrate his aesthetic theories first and espe- 
cially by the works of art in Japan handed down from the 7 th and 8 th ct., 
then also from the Fujiwara and Kamakura epochs, frequently shown 
in pictures, or at least the available illustrative material is pointed 
out. Exact mention of sources would have been desirable also for 
the reports from Japanese tradition repeatedly quoted. E. g., whence 
is the statement that the famous Buddhist priest, the Daisojo Gyogi 
(670 — 749), to whom is ascribed so great success in many directions, 
was a native of Korea ? The respective biography in the contemporary 
official annals (Shoku Nihongi, book 17, p. 277) knows nothing of it. 
Or the blindness of the priest Kanshin (p.418)? Komyo, Emperor 
Shomu’s wife, is in one place by mistake called “Emperor - ’ (p. 413: 
in another, p. 416, however, correctly Empress). — 199 ) 

B. Painting. Compare No. 24. 

C. Colo ur - P r i n t s 200> 201 ). Compare No. 205. 

D. Lacquer 202 ). 

(Bronze comp. No. 182.) 

3. Exhibitions. Some articles are again devoted to art-collec- 
tions and to exhibitions of Far East-art 203 ' 205 ). Of two richly illustrated 
explanatory articles about a Buddhist Art Exhibition in the Leiden 
Ethnographical Museum 206 ), in which Japan and Korea were also well 


Plastik. Ostasiat. Zschr. 3,1914/15, pp. 393 — 423 ", 4 , 1915/16. pp. 67—87. 32 111 . — 

199 ) xBuddhistische Plastik in Ostasien. Kunstchronik, New Series vol. 26, 1915, No. 22. — 

200 ) X A. D. Ficke, Chats on Japanese Prints. London 1915, pp. 456. 111 . |[Kurth; 
Ostasiat. Zschr. 7 (1918], p. 148: “most excellent history of wood-cut”.]| — 201) x Yone 
Noguchi, Yoshitoshi, the last Master of the Ukioye School. Transactions a. Proceedings 
Japan Society, London, vol. 12, pt. 2, 1915, pp. 146 — 1 57. — 202 ) x A. H. Breuer, 
The Influence of China on Lacquer in Japan. Transactions a. Proceedings Japan Society, 
London, vol. 12, pt. 2, 1915, pp. 158 — 177. — 203 ) x A. Salmony, Das Museum 
fiir ostasiatische Kunst der Stadt Coin. II: Die Plastik. Ostasiat. Zschr. 4, 1915/16 
pp. 189 — 196. 7 III. — Preceding article see BJ. 14, No. 269. — 204 ) x \Y. v. Bode, 
Bruno Pauls Plane zum Asiatischen Museum in Dahlem. Jb. Kgl. Preuft. Kunstsammlungen 
vol. 36, 1915, No. 1. 5 plates, 3 111 . — 205 ) X M. W. de Yisser, Japansche Kleuren- 
drukken in het Rijks Ethnographisch Museum te Leiden. XV: Hokusai's Leerlingen en 
Sharaku. — XVI : Hiroshige I en II. — Reprint from Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift 
1915. XV: pp. 12, 10 111 . XVI: pp. 14, 10 111 . Compare JBG 34, 1911, No. 344; 35, 1912, 
No. 385; 36, 1913, No. 324; BJ 14, No. 306. — 206 ) Tentoonstelling van Buddhistische 
Kunst in het Rijks Ethnographisch Museum. — Algemeene Inleiding over deze kunst 
by T. B. Roor da; De beteekenis der tentoongestelde beelden en schilderijen in 
*t kort geschetst by M. W. de Visser. — I. De Beelden. II. De Schilderijen. Reprint 
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represented, the first — devoted chiefly to sculpture and very instruc- 
tive, offers a brief introduction into the nature of Buddhism with regard 
to its rendering by works of art, moreover a commentary to the 
single objects, making clear the often intricate meaning of the beings 
represented, of their significant gestures and attributes — both 
proving a profound penetration of the difficult matter. In the 2 nd article 
which treats of painting, the author emphasizes in the discussion of 
the nature of this art, which also comprises the calligraphic characters 
of script, that painting is preeminently an art of the line, not of the 
colour. From the 2 nd part, the thorough description and the often difficult 
interpretation of the paintings exhibited, special mention be made of 
the instructive details about the famous “Taima mandara”, a present- 
ation of the “western Eden - ’, shown in a large copy; the original is 
said to have been created under mythical circumstances in the year 
763 in the temple of Taimadera (Zenrinji), Yamato Province, by a 
nun of the then powerful Fujiwara family. — An exquisitely got up 
publication is devoted to a collection exhibited at Stockholm in 1911 2 <>"); 
it has the following divisions: lacquer, sculpture, metalwork, ceramics, 
ivory, textiles, embroidered pictures, Makimono, Kakemono, Gaku 
paintings and sketches (? “snabb malingar”). 

4. Sale Catalogues 20S-210). 

VII CIVILIZATION 

1. National Character 2 1 *> 2 1 2 ) . 

2. Customs and Habits. The change of sovereign gives rise to 
a description of the coronation-festivities (Nov. 1915) and of the 

from “Oude Kunst’’. 1915. I: pp. ^6, 16 111 . IT: pp. 10, 7 111 . — 307 ) D. Bildt, Japonica, 
Bilder af japanska foremal och upplysningar darom samlade. Stockholm, C. E. Fritze, 1915. 
4°. pp. IX, 502, Kr. 1 1 5.—. — Private print. — 92 plates. — 208 ) X Kunstbandel. Ostasiat. 
Zschr.3, 1914/15 p.504. — 209 ) X Kataloge. Ostasiat. Zschr.4, 1915/16. p. 146. — 210 ) X 
Katalog einer Sammlung China- und Ostasiatischer Kunstwerke u. a. enthaltend die Samm- 
lung von K. LiG mann -B iebr i ch. Frankfurt a. M. 1915 - 4 °- PP- 40. 16 plates. — 

211 ) X W. Prenzel, Charakter und Politik des Japaners. Deutsche Kriegsschriften, 
No. 7. Bonn, Marcus & Weber, 1915 - PP- 5 ®, M. — .80. |[Zschr. Gesellschaft f. Erd- 
kunde. Berlin 1915, p. 4II.]| — 212 ) x W. L. Hildburgh, Notes on Some Japanese 
Coins and Coin- like Objects used as Amulets and in Charms. — Some Japanese Household 
Charms against Insect and Other Vermin. — Notes on Some Japanese Magical Methods for 
Injuring Persons. — Notes on Some Japanese Majinai connected with Love. Man, vol. 15, 
1915. Preceding articles by the same author on charms and magics, see BJ. 14, 
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ancient ceremonies belonging to it 213 ). — Peculiar difficulties are often 
connected with indigenous names. A remarkable argument for this 
assertion is to be found in Hara’s reply 214 ) to objections, raised against 
his mode of spelling and reading the names of Japanese masters of 
the sword in his publication about this topic, because here we have 
at last stated also by a Japanese authority that with proper names 
not the foreigner alone, but often even a Japanese is unable to say 
which reading is the cor/ect one. “The reading of Japanese proper 
names is exceedingly difficult, as there is no definite rule about it”, 
truely runs the introductory sentence. — Mention be made of articles 
on marriage and love 215, 21B ), about sports 217 ) and about wrestlers 218 ). 

3. Woman’s Question 219 ), Compare No. 185. 

4. Intellectual Life. Confucianism is the topic of several investig- 
ations known to me only by their titles, one of which 220 ) is praised 
in the review by P e t r u c c i as “a picture of the history of Confucian 
philosophy in Japan”. 221 ) About another article 222 ) the reviewer (Franke) 
remarks: it “lays open the fundamental thought of the Confucian 
system, on which in China and in Japan the construction of state and 
society rests”. But he judges that “a broader knowledge of Chinese and 
Japanese history and a live picture of the nature and activity of both 
nations are wanting”. — 223-227) There are also contributions to Japanese 


No. 318. — 213) Die Kaiserkronung in Japan. Ostasiat. Lloyd 29, 1915. pp. 574 — 576, 
602 — 604. — 211) Sbinkichi Hara, Erwiderung an Herrn YojirO Kuwabara. Ostasiat. 
Zschr. 4, 1915/16. pp. 202 — 204. — 215) X R. Jaeckel, Heiratsalter im modernen 
Japan. Zschr. f. Sozialwissenschaft. 1915. pp. 698 — 713. — 216) X F. v. Reitzen- 
stein, Aus dem Liebes- und Geschlechtsleben Japans. Die Neue Generation. 1915, 
pp. 275 — 286. — 217) X F. de Tessan, Les sports au Japon. La Revue, vol. 109, 
1915. pp. 309 — 318. — 218) X P. Doerlenbach, Beim stirksten Mann von Japan. 
Bibliothek der Unterhaltung u. des Wissens, vol. 6 — 7, 1915* — 219) X W. E. Griffis^ 
■Woman’s Progress in Japan. Missionary Review of the World. 1915, pp. 497 — 505. — 
220) R. Cornell Armstrong, Light from the East. Studies in Japanese Confucianism. 
Toronto, Forward Movement Department of the Miss. Soc. of the Methodist Church, 
1914, pp. XV. 326, § t.50. |[Anesaki: Harvard Theol. Rev. 1915, pp. 563 — 571. 
Kawaguchi: Americ. Joum. of Theology 1916, pp. 141 — 143. G. M. Moule: Inter- 
nal. Rev. of Missions 4 (1915), pp. 678 — 6S0. R. Petrucci: Journal Asiatique 8 (19x6), 
pp. 533 — 535-jl — 221) X M. Weber, Die Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen. Der 
Konfuzianismus. Archiv f. Sozialwissenschaft. 1915. pp. 335 — 421* — 222) E. V. Zenker, 
Soziale Moral in China und Japan. Schriften des Sozialwissenschaftl. Akad. Vereins in 
Czemowitz. No. 4. Miinchen, Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1915. pp. 42, M. I. — . 
|[0. Franke: LZBI. 67 (1916), p. 524.JI — 223) x P. Claudel, Aus der Erkenntnis des 
Ostens. Translated by J. Hegner. Inselbucherei No. 146. Leipzig, Insel -Verlag, 1915. 
pp. 45. — 224) x A. Salmony, Der schopferische Geist Ostasiens. Frankfurter 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 46 
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education 228 ) (comp. No. 169), to the Press 228 ), to Astronomy 230-232 ), 
to Mathematics 233 ) and a brief survey of the history of the meritorious 
scientific work, done since 1872 by the Asiatic Society of Japan 234 ). 

5. Anatomy and Hygienics. Compare No. 118 (Formosa). 

VIII. GEOGRAPHY 

1. Maps. A detailed description of the oldest occidental chart of 
Japan 235 ) gives — by way of investigating the sources used — a picture 
of development of chartography in China and Japan until the landing 
of the Portuguese in the 16 th century, illustrated by some such 
charts. — Compare also No. 21. — We notice also several official maps 
published by the Imperial Geological Survey of Japan in 1913 and 
1914 236-240 ) (for previous ones comp. JBG 35, 1912, No. 465,466). 

Zeitung, Febr. 6* 1915 - — 225 ) X F. Freudenberg, Streiflichter auf japanischen 
Kultus und japanische Kultur. Psychische Studien. 1915. pp. 1 12 — 119, 165 — 171, 
217—223, 325— 331, 379, 427—433. 477 — 482 , 528—534- — 226 ) X F. Fehringer, 
Deutsche Kultur in Japan vor und nach dem Ultimatum. Deutsche Kultur in der Welt, 
vol. I, 1915, pp. 77 — 8 o. Survey of Japan in the special exhibition ..Deutsche C.eistes- 
kultur und Deutschtum im Auslande“ of the „Bugra“ at Leipzig 1914 with political 
prospect. — 227 ) x O. Nachod, Lamprechts Bedeutung fur die Wissenschaft vom 
Fernen Osten. Ostasiat. Zschr. 4, 19 ' 5 / ‘6. pp. 109—112. — 228 ) x B. Schneder, 

Mission Schools and State Education in Japan. Chinese Recorder. 1915, pp. 164 169. 

— 229 ) X Die Parteistellungen der japanischen Zeitungen. Ostasiat. Lloyd 29, 1915. 
pp. 680—682. Critical review of the newspapers : Asahi, Jiji, Nichi Nichi, Mainichi, 
Yomiuri, Chuo, Kokumin, Hochi, Yorozu, Yamato and Sekai. — 230 ) X Y. Mikami, 
On an astronomical treatise composed by the Portuguese in Japan. Nieuw Archief voor 
Wiskunde (Amsterdam), vol. 10, 1913, pp. 61 ff. — 231 ) x Y. Mikami, On a Japanese 
manuscript of the 17* century concerning the European astronomy. Nieuw Archief voor 
Wiskunde (Amsterdam), vol. 10, 1913, pp. 71 ff. — 232 ) X Y. Mikami, On Shizuki's 
translation of Keill’s astronomical treatise. Nieuw Archief voor Wiskunde (Amsterdam), 
vol. II, 1915, pp. Iff. — 233 ) X Y. Mikami, On Mayeno’s description of the parallelo- 
gram of forces. Nieuw Archief voor Wiskunde (Amsterdam), vol. II, 1915, pp. 76 ff. 

234 ) X C. MacCauley, Historical Retrospect of Asiatic Society of Japan. TASJ., vol. 43, 
I 9 1 S. PP- 285—294. Congratulary speech at the meeting of the meritorious learned 
society, founded in 1872, followed by a congratulary letter by W. E. Griffis, one of 
the first members. — 

235 ) O. Nachod, Die alteste abendlandische Manuskript-Spezialkarte von Japan 
von Fernao Vaz Dourado, 1568. Atti X. Congresso Internazionale di Geografia, Roma 
1913. 1915, pp. 1359— 1384. Maps. |[E. Erkes: Lit. ZB 1 . 72 (1921), p. 438. K.Haus- 
hofer: PMPGA. 69 (1923), p. 88.j| — 236 ) x Topographical map, Division Iff, I m p. 

Geological Survey of Japan. Tokyo, Imp. Geological Survey, 1914. 1:400,000. 

237 ) x Imperial Geological Survey of Japan. Topographic sheets: Zone 9, Col. XII, 
Yokohama; Zone 10, Col. XII, Tokyo ; Zone 15, Col. XII, Murakami; Zone IS, Col. XIV, 
Morioka; Zone 21, Col. XIII, Mimmaya. — Geologic sheet: Zone 15, Col. XII, 
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2. Economic Geography 241 ). 

3. Geology. Beside contributions to the general geology of 
Japan 242, 243 ) there are to be mentioned some about glacial pheno- 
mena 244, 24s ), geo-technics 246 ) and vulcanism 247-250 ). — For Korea comp. 
No. 129. 

4. Hydrography 254 ). 

5. Botanical Geography. The author of a former short article (see 
IBG 36, 1913, No. 428) on the migration of the batata or sweet potato 
from Spanish South America to the Far East, presumably by way of the 
Philippines, devotes to the same topic a scrutinizing, documented 
research 252 ) which he often bases on T. Ichiji’s Japanese history of 


Murakami. Tokyo, Imp. Geological Survey, 1914. 1 : 200,000. — 238) x Geological map. 
Division III, Imp. Geological Survey of Japan. Tokyo, Imp. Geological Survey of 
Japan, 1914. 1 : 400,000. — 239) X Mineral map. Division III, Imp. Geological Sur- 
vey of Japan. Tokyo, Imp. Geological Survey, 1914. I : 400,000. — 240) X [Geological 
map of] Joban coal field. Tokyo, Imp. Geological Survey of Japan, 1913. — 241) X 
K. Oseki, The Economic Geography of Japan. Scottish Geogr. Magazine, vol. 31, 
1915, pp. 449 — 465, 519 — 53 1 - — 242) x Imperial Geological Survey of Japan. With 
a catalogue of articles exhibited at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition held 
at San Francisco, U. S. of America, in 19x5. Tokyo 1915, pp. 65. Maps. — 243) x 
Beitrage zur Geologie Ost-Asiens und Australiens. Sammlungen des Geologischen Reichs- 
Museums in Leiden 10, No. I. Leiden 1915. Preceding article see BJ. 14, Nr. 355. — 
44) X K. Oseki, Some Notes on Glacial Phenomena in the North-Japanese Alps. 
Scottish Geogr. Magazine, vol. 31, 1915, pp. 113 — 120. Map., Diagr. — German 
original see BJ. 14, No. 358. |[Bull: American Geogr. Society 47 (1915), p. 367.]! — 

245) X \V. Weston, Exploration in the Northern Alps. Geographical Journal, vol. 46, 

1915, PP- 188—200. 111., Map. — Ibid., p. 239, Postscript: “Suggested Glacial Pheno- 
mena in the Northern Japanese Alps.” |[A. Schultz: PMPGA 69 (1923), p. 90. ]| 

246) X H. Yabe, The “Ichinokarva Conglomerate” and its geological meaning; a con- 

tribution to the geo-technics of Souih -Western Japan. Science Reports, Tohoku Imp. 
Univ. 2. Ser. (Geology), vol. 4, No. I, 19x5, pp. 54. 13 plates. — 247) X H. Simo- 
tomai, Zschr. f. Vulkanologie I, 1914/15. pp. 275—286. After PMPGA. 62 (1916), 
P- 348. report on the volcanic events in Japan in spring 1914 and on the volcanologic 
literature of Japan in 1913. Title of the article not mentioned. — 248) X Hidezo 
Simotomai, Die Tatigkeit des Vulkans Usu in Japan in den Jahren 1910 — 1912. 
Atti X. Congresso Intemazionale di Geografia Roma 1913. 1915, pp. 906 — 911. 111. 

— 249) X T. Wakimiz u. Recent eruption of Sakurajima volcano in Japan. Geologische 
Mitteilungen (Ungarische Geologische Gesellschaft) 44, 1915. pp. 134 if. — 250) x 
J. Deprat, Mode de formation de deux centres volcaniques japonais, l’Aso-San et 
l’Asama-Yama, compares a des centres volcaniques d’ages geologiques anciens. Compte 
Rendu Academie Sciences, vol. x6x, 49x5, pp. 30— 32. — 251) X R. Ishizu, The 
mineral springs of Japan. Tokyo, Imp. Hygienic Laboratory, 1915, pp. 385. Map, 
111. — 252) E. Simon, The Introduction of the Sweet Potato into the Far East. 
TASJ., vol. 42, 1914, pp. 711 — 724. 2 Ills. — Addendum by J. Struthers, ibid. 

+ 6 * 
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the Ryukyu Islands “Okinawa-shi” of the year 1878. According to this, 
the introduction of the plant from Luzon to South China happened 
by means of a fraud in 1594. How the nutricious plant, which proved 
to be an efficient protection against frequent famines, was brought 
from Fu-kien to Okinawa, the main isle of the Ryukyu, by an official, 
Nugun (Japanese Noguni) returning from China in 1605, is related 
in partly literal translation of passages from chronicles of the island. 
The author’s visit to Nugun’s tomb resulted in the pictures of the 
tomb and of the tombstone, with its inscription celebrating the merit 
as introductor of the batata; to both illustrations is added the trans- 
lation of the inscription. About 60 or 70 years later, i. e., betw'een 
1665 and 1675, a Japanese peasant from Satsuma brought the fruit, 
according to “Okinawa-shi”, from Okinawa to his home. But only 
the learned scholar Konjo Aoki reached about 1735 the due appreciation 
and spreading of the plant in the rest of Japan, which merit a modern 
potato-dealer honoured by a memorial stone in the village of Meguro 
near Tokyo ; the inscription is likewise given in translation. The author 
mentions still, that after Richard Cock’s Diary this chief of the 
English factory at Hirado was the first to plant the sweet potato 
there in his garden (already 1615), which event, however, apparently 
was of no consequence for the spreading of the plant in Japan. An 
appendix by Struthers contains statistics about the present area 
and production of sweet potatoes in Japan and in Formosa. — 253 ) For 
Korea comp. No. 128. 

6 . Zoogeography 251 - 258 ). 

Meteorology compare No. 131, 132. 


pp. 725— 726. — 253 ) X N. B. Eckbo, Forests of Japan. American Forestry, vol. 21, 
1 915, pp- 693 — 711. — 254 ) X R. Engelharir, Monographic der Selachier der 
Miinchener zoologischen Staatssammlung mit bes. Beriicksichtigung der Haifauna Japans. 
I. Teil: Tiergeographie der Selachier. Beitrage z. Naturgeschichte Ost-Asiens, hrsg. 
v. Doflein. Diss. Freiburg. Abhandlungen d. Akademie der Wissenschaft, Miinchen. 
Miinchen, G. Franz, 1915. pp. IIO, I map, I plate. — 255 ) X J. A. Cushman, A 
monograph of the Foraminifera of the North Pacific Ocean pt. 5 : Rotaliidae. U. St. 
National Museum Bulletin, vol. 71, 1915. — 256 ) X D. St. Jo rdan, Notes on a collection 
of fishes from the Island of Shikoku in Japan. Washington 1914. 111 . — 257 ) X B. 

Poppius, H. Sauter’s Formosa- Ausbeute: Nabidae Anthrocoridae, Termatophylidae, 
Miridae, Isometopinae und Ceratocombidae. Archiv f. Naturgeschichte 80 part A, 
No. 8, 1915. pp. I — 80. — 258 ) X D. L. Uyttenboogaart, Description d’une 
nouvelle espece de Dineutes (Fam. Gyrinidae Col.) de l’lle de Formosa. Zoologische 
Mededeelingen, part I, fascide 2. 1915. — 
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IX. LITERATURE 

Of the belletrist literature, though represented presumably also 
in the year on report again by several items, nearly nothing came to 
my knowledge 239 ’ 260 ). — In philology a diligent work about a Japanese 
dialect appeared 261 ). “The Satsuma dialect is dying, and the present 
survey is a belated attempt to preserve a knowledge of its linguistic 
peculiarities for posterity.” The preparatory works in this line are 
enumerated. “Every dialect word and phrase has been written down 
from the lips of these Kagoshima people, a fact which explains some 
of the divergencies of phonetic notation in my paper” (Preface). The 
contents are arranged in three main parts: “Characteristics of the 
dialect” (pp. 171 — 212), “Lexical comparison of the Satsuma dialect” 
(pp. 213 — 218), “Vocabulary” (pp. 219—283). 

X. BIBLIOGRAPHY, HANDBOOKS AND REFERENCE BOOKS 

1. Bibliography. One of the two meritorious editors of the funda- 
mental American collection of documents about the Philippines 
(E.H. B lair and J. A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands 1493 — 1898, 
55 vols. Cleveland 1903 — 1909), after the rich treasures of the Philippine 
Library at Manila in manuscripts and printed books, puts together 
the literature, mostly not easily accessible, but very large and im- 
portant, referring to the relations between those islands and Japan, 
so abundant in serious incidents 262 ) (comp, to this also No. 21). An 
introductory short survey of the Spanish - Portuguese relations to 
Japan in the 16 th and 17 th century (pp. I — IV) precedes a chronological 
list of bibliographies, containing material for this matter (pp. 1 — 5), 
which may facilitate further investigations. Though “the list is not 
to be regarded in any sense as exhaustive” (p. 1), there is to be 
regretted the missing of such an indispensable work as F. de Huerta, 
Estado .... (Binondo 1865), being quoted so often in da Civezza's 

259 ) X Asatori Miyamori, Tales from old Japanese Dramas. Revised by 
St. Hughes. New York/London 1915. 44 111 . — 260 ) X N. Teri, Un conte hindou 
au Japon. BEFEO, vol. 15, No. 3, 1915. — 261 ) kV. L. Schwartz, A survey of the 
Satsuma dialect. TASJ , vol. 43, 1915, pp. I— IY, 171—283. — 

262 ) J. A. Robertson, Bibliography of early Spanish-Japanese relations, compiled 
from manuscripts and books in the Philippine Library, Manila. TASJ, vol. 43, pt. I, 1915, 
pp. IV, 170. III. j[Geogr. Rev. 1 (1916), pp. 461 — 462: “Early Hispano -Japanese 
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Franciscan Bibliography which, however, with good reason is named, 
and containing amongst others such chapters as “Biblioteca de autores 
hijos de esta provincia de San Gregorio” (pp. 491 — 550) and “Cata- 
logo de los Santos y Venerables martires terceros de la Serafica 
orden de penitencia en Japon” (pp. 615 — 672). Among the different 
works of the prominent investigator of the Philippines, W. E. R e t a n a , 
his edition of Martinez de Zuniga’s “Estadismo” (Madrid 1893, 2 vols) 
had deserved a mention, as the appendices by Ret ana also include 
an explicit and serviceable bibliography (vol. II, pp. 93 — 352). The 
chronological list of manuscripts (pp. 6 — 36), comprising 157 numbers, 
for the largest part of the time from about 1570 to 1630, most of 
them copies of the Sevilla Archivo General de Indias, mentions “as 
a rule, those documents in which reference is made to Japan or to 
the Japanese in the title" (p. 6). To several titles of documents, quoted 
all in the Spanish original with the signature in the Archive at Sevilla, 
useful English notes on the contents are added. However worthy 
of thanks the compilation may be, its value is at the time sadly 
restrained, as under the present circumstances it will fall to the lot 
of very few investigators to examine the originals even at Sevilla, 
still less in far Manila. Some, however, are made easier accessible by 
the English translations contained in the above mentioned work by 
Blair and Robertson. It calls forth our surprise that in such a 
thorough piece of work the strange title of No. 156 (p. 36) shouldbegiven 
without further comment nor correction but the little word “sic: 
1902, April. Documentos copiados en Abril de 1902, por orden del 
Dr. Aleman, Herr Philip Oscar Maschod [sic] referentes a Relaciones 
entre Espana y Japon”. It is evident, however, that the corrupt part 
of the Spanish sentence about the copies of documents for me must 
run: “por orden del Dr. phil., Herr Oscar Nachod, aleman.” The chief 
value of the work lies in the last and most extensive part “Printed 
Books” (pp. 37— 170), containing not only a great many very rare 
works hard of access, but also proving very useful by explicit biblio- 
graphic notes and frequent summaries of the contents. “Some of the 
smaller and more important are reproduced entire, while the chapter- 
heading of others are copied” (p. 37). The photographs illustrating 
the peculiar character of the books, show title-pages and samples of 
the text from the “Vocabulario de Japon”, Manila 1630, and from 
three linguistic works by Collado 1632, also pictures of martyrs from 
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the Chronicle by San Antonio (Sampaloc 1744) and from Torrubia’s 
work (Madrid 1742) about San Martin de la Ascension, the Francis- 
can proto-martyr of Japan (p. 163). The “Relatione’’ about the cere- 
monious entrance of the Sendai Daimyd’s embassy in Rome (Rome 
1615) got by mistake in the wrong place (p. 40) and is dated there 
1595 (but quoted in the text itself correctly “MDCXV"). — 263 ) 

2. Periodicals. The creation of a new English monthly for 
commerce and industry “Commercial Japan” is reported. — 264 ) 
y. Reference Books 265 > 2GB ). 

Relations.” — 263 ) X Zeitschriftenschau — Biicherschau — Kataloge. Ostasiat. Zschr. 3, 
1914/15. pp. 498 — 501 ; 4, 1915/16. pp. 220 — 224 - — 264 ) X Die deutsche Presse 
in Ostasien. Ostasiatischer Lloyd 29, 1915. pp. 330 — 331. Consequences of the 
World’s War: Suppression of the German press in Japan; establishing of new German 
newspapers in China, Manila, Java and Siam. — 265 ) X Y. Takenob und K. 
Kawakami, The Japan Year Book. Complete Cyclopaedia of General Information 
and Statistics on Japan for the year 1915. Tenth annual Publication. Tokyo, Japan 
Year Book Office. 1915. — 266 ) x F. X. Sequeira, The Far Eastern Exchange 
Tables. Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1915. More than 750 pp. — Comparative counting 
tables of the different kinds of money. 



YEAR 1916 


I. HISTORY 
1. Getter al History 

A. Entire Time: To the single work of 1916 devoted to 
Japan as a whole 1 ) be added travelling reports 2-4 ) and the essays 
about the entire Far East 5-13 ), hardly any of them going beyond the 
compass of the day’s politics. — Comp. 134. 

B. Single Epochs. A valuable contribution to the history 
of ancient Japanese civilization is a sagacious, well documented research 
made by an expert sinologue on the Misasagi, the ancient Japanese 
Imperial Tombs usually styled “Dolmen” 14 ), which term “at least as 

1 ) X F. Had land Davis, Japan from the age of the gods to the fall of Tsing- 
tau. Edinburgh, T. C. Jack, 1916. 2 Sh. 6 d. — 2 ) X P. v. Mathies, Erinnerungen 
an Japan. Schweizer Rundschau t6, 1915/16. pp. 67 — 72, 127 — 132. Preceding articles 
see BJ. 15, No. 10. — 3 ) X Ch. Willimek, Meine Reise durch Japan. Jahresbericht 
Frankfurter Verein f. Geographie u. Statistik, vol. 79/80. 1916. pp. X 79 ff. — 4 ) x 
J. Bareli, Sibirien und Japan. Reisebriefe. Basel, G. Bohm, 1916. pp. 343, M. 4.S0. 
— 5 ) X Erzabt Weber, Die Aufgaben der Zentralmachte in Ostasien. Die Kultur 
(Wien) 16, 1916. pp. 23. — 6) x O. Franke, Ostasien im Weltkriege. Der Krieg 
1914/16, herausgeg. v. D. Schafer. Part I. Berlin, W. Weber, 1916. — 7 ) xVos- 
berg-Rekow, Ostasien und der Weltkrieg. Asien 14, 1916/17. pp. 44 — 49, 59 — 64. — 
8) X Frhr. v. Mackay, Das Wesen des ostasiatischen Problems. Export 38. 1916. 
pp. 237—239. — 9 ) x Frhr. v. Mackay, Ostasiatische Krisenbildungen. Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung 33, 1916. pp. 123 — 125. — 10 ) x Frhr. B. L. v. Mackay, Das asiatische 

Weltbild der Gegenwart und Zukunft Deutsche Rundschau 43, Oct. 1916, No. 1 

11 ) x s. K. Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics in the Far East. New York-London, 
Appleton & Co., 1916, pp. XII, 466. § 3.50; 15 Sh. |[H. M.: Neuer Orient 4 (1919), 
p. 498 [approving].]] — 12 ) X J. A. P. B lan d, Far-Eastern problem. 111 . Century Monthly 
Magazine, vol. 91, 1916, pp. 410—418. — 13 ) x P. S. Rivetta, Verso un nuovo equi- 
pbno dell' Asia: Causa e importanza del trattato russo-giapponese nell’ estremo e prossimo 
Oriente. Rivista Coloniale, vol. n, 1916, pp. 569 — 579 . 641—653. — 14 ) A. Conrady, 
Zu der Frage nach Alter und Herkunft der sog. japanischen Dolmen. Ostasiatische 
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it is used in our modern German Terminology does not quite fit the 
case” (p. 230), as they are "downright typical passage-graves” (“Gang- 
graber", p.230). As to their origin, Gowland, the meritorious investi- 
gator of numerous tombs of this kind (“The Dolmens and burial 
mounds in Japan”, 1897, see JBG 23 No. 28), “is — in a way — right 
in considering them as a speciality of Japan” (p. 231). Yet the author 
proves by many passages quoted from Chinese literature, “that the 
same kind of grave — as in a somewhat changed form still to the 
present day — has been used since ancient times in China, and — more 
than that — has been for about two and a half, perhaps even for four 
milleniums the form of grave of the nobles”, (p. 232), styled as a 
“kuoh”, which term though, is often differently interpreted (pp. 232 — 33). 
While Gowland dates the Japanese passage-grave as originating 
in the pre-christian era, the essay in question declares that a later 
date must be inferred from two hitherto neglected passages of the 
Chinese dynastic Annals. The San kuoh chi (Annals of the Three 
Empires, chap. Wei-chi, 30, 7 a) dealing of the time between 220 and 
280 A. D., write of the Japanese: “At death they have a coffin, but 
no kuoh, and earth is piled up to a mound”. But the Sui-shu (81, 11 a), 
the Annals of the Sui dynasty, treating of the time from 581 till 617, 
writes: “Their dead are buried with coffin and kuoh” (p. 245). There- 
fore this form of grave “must have been introduced in Japan after 
265 or 280 and before 581 A. D.” (p. 246). Those passages, it is 
true,— though convincing in themselves — sound as referring to the 
mode of burial customary with the Japanese population at large, not 
to the so-called Dolmen often of gigantic measures, erected only for 
the Japanese Imperial Family, or at the highest for a few especially 
grand nobles of the Empire, but not for common mortals: and just 
these powerful constructions, for which until now— including even the 
latest discoveries and descriptions of Korean Dolmens (Baelz, Cha- 
vannes) — a continental model has been sought in vain, are the topic. — 
Comp. Nr. 93. We further mention — regretting to know them mostly 
only by their titles — writings about the Mongol Invasion of Japan in 
the 13 th century 15 ), about a Log-Book of William Adams, the 
frequently mentioned first Englishman in Japan 16 ), about politics in 

Zeitschrift 4, 1915/16. pp. 229 — 247. — 15 ) X Nafcaba Yamada, Ghenko: The Mongol 
Invasion of Japan, introduction by Lord Armstrong. London, J. Murray, 1916. 7 i' 2 Sh. 
- 16 ) x C. J. P urnell, The Log-Book of William Adams 1614—1619. Transactions 
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the Meiji-Era 17 ) , about a modern politician styled as hero of Japanese 
Imperialism 18 ) and about the Russian-Japanese War 1904 — 5 19 " 21 ).— - 
A thorough and skilfully arranged survey of the essential features in 
Japanese foreign politics of the last 15 years 22 ) discusses first the 
alliance with England (of 1902, renewed in 1905 and in 1911), and 
the victorious fight against Russia (1904 — 5), made possible by that 
league. This ends the first era, as the aim, striven for in vain in the 
Chinese war of 1895, i. e., the position as a Great Power, was reached 
now. After 1905 begins the 2 nd era with the task “to so enlarge the 
position won, that Japan should pass for the Power ruling the Pacific” 
(p. 18). How this politic implied an opposition to China and the 
United States of America, afterwards also to Germany and finally 
also to England, is demonstrated in the 2 nd part of the essay. In 
the preface it claims to be “an attempt at awakening the understanding 
of the difficult Far East problem, grown so especially difficult by 
the rising power of Japan”. The task was “not to picture the gradual 
growth of the East Asiatic Island Empire from political, cultural, 
economic points of view, but to give an idea of the elements of Japan's 
position as a dominant power and of its consequences”. This aim may 


and Proceedings Japan Society, London, vol. 13, 1916, pp. 155 — 302. 1 ) 1 . — After 
Geogr. Journal chiefly concerning Adams' voyages from Hirado and also documents of 
Saris and others. |[Geogr. Journal 48 (1916), pp. 427 — 428 (approving).] | — 17 ) x W. W. 
McLaren, Apolitical history of Japan during the Meiji Era, 1867 — 1912. New York, 
Scribner, London. Allen and Unwin, 1916, pp. 379, § 3 - 75 ; Sh. 12. 6 d. Compare BJ. 15, 
No. 26. — 18 ) x Banson Hirai, Mitsuru Toyama, ein Heros des japanischen Imperialis- 
mus. Korrespondenzblatt, Nachnchtenstelle fur den Orient 3. 1916/17. pp. 133 — 124. 
Translated after an essay of Japan Magazine, Sept. 1916, reprinted in Far Eastern Review 
(Shanghai and Manila) Sept. 1916. — Career of the politician Toyama, a Samurai born 1855, 
*ho, though without official function, became very influential. — 19 )xTrautz, Das japa- 
nische Generalstabswerk fiber den Japanisch-Russischen Krieg 1904/5. Proben des Stiles 
und ein Cberblick fiber die Bearbeitungsweise. Nach dem japanischen Original. (3rd article.) 
Genaue Inhaltsangabe (Inhaltsverzeichnis) des I. Bandes der Geschichte des Japanisch- 
Russischen Krieges (1904/05). Mitt. d. Seminars f. oriental. Sprachen, Berlin, Abt. I: 
Ostasiat. Studien 19, 1916. pp. 183 — 210. 1 st article see BJ. 14, No. 48, 2nd article 
BJ. 15, No. 27. — 20 ) x L. Barzini, II Giappone in armi (Guerra russo-giapponese 
1904/5, vol. 1>. Mailand, Treves, 1916. — 21) x C. G. Axelson, Taktiska studier ur 
det rysk-japanska kriget 1904 — 1905. 4. Fynsiaolin (Bergskriget maj-juli 1904). Stock- 
holm, Norstedt & Soner, 1916, pp. 2, 196, Kr. 4.75. 6 maps. — 22 ) P. Ostwald, 

Japans Expansionspolitik 1900— 1914. Gegenwartsfragen 1913/15, No. 8. Berlin, „Politik", 
1916. pp. 44, M. I. — . |[Nachod: Mitteilungen aus der Historischen Literatur, N. F. 4 
(1916), p. 232. E. Erkes: LZBI. 67 (1916), pp. 494/5 (approving). Sch.: China- 
Archiv I (1916), pp. 255 — 258. Witte: Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 
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be considered as reached. Yet in details of secundary importance 
one may well differ from the author’s opinion, also desire a less 
sweeping statement here and there. Thus one can scarcely admit, 
for instance with regard to Siam, still less to China, that Japan alone 
“of all the Asiatic and Mongolian tribes had proved as the only 
people capable of withstanding the assault of the white race” (p. 18). 
The author was right in using repeatedly noteworthy utterings of the 
Japanese press, as are contained in great numbers just in the last 
issues of the “Deutsche Japan Post”, suppressed by the Japanese 
Government on the 16 th of Sept. 1914. In keeping with the aim of 
the opusculum, there are generally no sources given. But in one case 
at least the mentioning of the source seems indispensable — already 
to enable the reader to judge the degree of trustworthiness — , i. e., 
in the “secret stipulations”, made at the renewal of the alliance with 
England in 1905 and 11, “between Kato and Grey with an outspoken 
tendency against Germany; in the new shape Japan was expressly pro- 
mised the German possession in Shan-tung and the South Sea” (p. 1 1). — 
There are several more articles on the home 23 * 2 - 1 ) and foreign politics 
of the present time 25 * 28 ), and on Japans striving for expansion 29 * 30 ). — 
Concerning Japan's relations to other countries, there are essays on 
her share in the World’s War, her conquest of Kiao-chow and her 
attitude towards the Germans 31 * 40 ). A rather broad space is again 


36 (1921), p. 159 [“strongly recommended”].]| — 23 ) X W. E. Griffis, Okuma and the 
New Era. North American Review, vol. 204, 1916, pp. 681 — 690. — 24 ) X F. Wert- 
heimer, Ministerwechsel in Japan. Deutsche Politik. 1916. pp. 1980 — 1991. — 
25 ) X E. Engelhardt, Japans Weltpolitik um den Stillen Ozeon. Bibhothek fur Volks- 
u. Weltw irtschaft, herausgeg. v. F. v. Mammen. No. n — 13. Dresden, Globus, 1916. 
pp. 38, M. I. — . — 26 ) X C. Riedt, Japans auswartige Politik. Siiddeutsche Monats- 
hefte 14, Dez. 1916, No. 4. — 27 ) x H. Smidt, Japan und der Westen. Berlin, 
Hutten-Verlag, wY (1916?) pp. 41, M. —.50. — 28 ) X B. Fenigstein, Die 
japanische Gefahr. Marz vol. 10 1916, No. 24. — 29 ) X Japans Expansionsbestrebungen 
im fernen Osten und in der Siidsee. Jahrbuch Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen 1915/16. 
1916. pp. 109—128. — 30 ) X H. M. Els ter. Die Japaner als Kolonisatoren. Das 
GroQere Deutschland. Sonderheft fiber Ostasien 5-/8. 1916 — 1916. pp. 1009 — 1019. — 
31 ) X G. Plfischow, Die Abenteuer des Fliegers von Tsingtau. Meine Erlebnisse 
in drei Erdteilen. Ullsteins Kriegsbficher 23. Berlin, Ullstein & Co., wY (1916). 
12°, pp. 247, M. I. — . 9 111 . — Contains among others description of the life at 
Tsingtau and of the siege by the only assisting German officer of the aero-troops. 
|[LZB 1 . 68 (1917), p. 1185.]! — 32 ) X K. Kfichler, Die letzten Tage von Tsingtau. 
Uber Land u. Meer 115, 1916, No. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. — 33 ) X Martha 
Mfiller, Im Rachen des Low en. Erinnerungen an die Heimreise aus dem fernen Osten 
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occupied by the just then bad terms between Japan and the United 
States. A book, entitled “Japanese Crisis” 41 ), is designated (in “Neuer 
Orient”) as “one of the numerous attempts of philo-japanese journalists, 
to represent the Japanese danger to the American public as not extant”; 
but for the rest it is praised for its sober judgement. But another 
pamphlet 42 ), called “Next World’s War,” tries (after H. Muller in 
“Neuer Orient” 1917, p.505) to prove the historic necessity of a Japanese- 
American shock and to give “directions” for it; this pamphlet, 
translated by Masataro Sawayanagi, President of Kyoto University, 
is said to have caused a sensation in the Japanese press. 43_56 ) Of 


wahrend des Weltkriegs. Illustrierte Zeitung 146, 1916, No. 3S11. — 34 ) X J. Witte, 
Weltkrieg und Europa im Urteil der Ostasiaten. Deutscher Wille 30, 1916, No. 10. — 

35 ) x E. A. Zelenka, Anzer und Kiamschou. Deutscher Merkur 47, 1916, No. 3, 4. — 

36 ) X Frhr. v. Mackay, Japanische Weltkriegspolitik Asien 14. 1916/17. pp. 41— 44, 

64 — 67. — 37 ) X Die Deutschen in Tsingtau unter der japanischen Herrschaft. Christ- 
liche Freiheit 32, 1916, No. 12. — 38 ) X Japan's part in war. The Times History of 
the War, vol. 2, 1916, pp. 397 — 436 - — 39 ) x W. Blane, Tsingtao. Transactions 
and Proceedings Japan Society, London, vol. 13, pt. I, 1916, pp. 1 — 18. — 40 ) X 
A. Gerard, L’effort japonais (L'hommage fran^ais). “L’effort de la France et de ses 
allids”. Publication du Comite. Paris/Barcelona, Blond & Gay, 1916. Fr. — .50. — 
41 ) J. A. B. Scherer, The Japanese Crisis. New York, F. A. Stokes Comp., 1916. 
j[H. M. : Der Neue Orient I (1917), p. 163.) — 42 ) Der nachste Weltkrieg. Prophezeiung 
ernes neutralen Diplomaten. Berlin, W. Borngraber, 1916. — 43 ) x A. Hartwig, Japan 
und Nordamerika. Deutsche Rundschau 42, March 1916. pp. 321 — 345. — 44 ) X 
A. Teutenberg, Japan und Amerika. Marz, vol. 10, 1916, No. l8. — 45 ) x Die 
Moglichkeit eines Waffenganges zwischen Japan und Amerika. Deutsche Revue 41, 
March 1916. — 46 ) X Der Weltkrieg, Japan und die amerikanische Union. Deutsche 
Revue 41, June 1916. — 47 ) X Schultze, Amerikaner und Japaner auf Hawaii. Kolo- 
niale Rundschau. 1916. No. 6 — 7. — 48 ) X H. Sandkuhl, Die Amerikaner in den 
Philippinen und Japan. Das Grobere Deutschland. 1916. pp. 1326 — 1335. — 49 ) X 
J. F. Abbott, Japanese expansion and American policies. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 
12°. pp. VIII, 267, § 1.50. |[H. M. : Korrespondenzblatt, Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 
3 (1916/17), pp. 107/8 [mostly approving].]] — 50 ) x T. F. Millard. Our Eastern 
Question; America’s Contact with the Orient and the Trent of Relations with China 
and Japan. New York, The Century Co., 19*6, pp. 543 , $ 3 . — - 32 III. |[W. 

v. Dewall: Weltwirtschafts-Archiv 1./4. 1918, pp. 373 ff-li — 51 ) X Th. F. Mi 1 1 ard , 
Japanese menace. 111 . Century Monthly Magazine, vcl. 91, 1916, pp. 673 — 682. — 
52 ) x C. W. Bishop, The expedition to the far east. The Museum Journal Phila- 
delphia, vol. 7, 1916, pp. 97 — 118. III. — 53 ) X K. K Kawakami, Shall America 
prepare against Japan? North American Review, vol. 203, 1916, pp. 675 — 689. — 
54 ) x Kinnosuke Adachi, China’s Vast Resources: How Japan and America Can 
Co-operate to Aid in Chinese Development. Amer. Review of Reviews, vol. 53, 1916, 
pp. 210— 213. — 55 ) x A. F. Griffiths, The Japanese race question in Hawaii. Journal 
of Race Development, vol. 6, 1916, pp. 422 — 440. — 56 ) X S. K, Hornbeck, La 
politique des foats-Unis en Extreme-Orient. Revue Politique Internationale (Lausanne), 
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Russian relations 57 ‘ 61 ) it is above all the treaty of July 3 rd 1916 which 
finds much attention (comp. No. 101). Finally we mention some 
articles on relations to England 62 > 63 ) to the Dutch Indies 64 ), to 
China 65 ) and Indo-China 66 ). 

2. Provincial and Local History 

A. Main Island: The new capital Tokyo 67 ) and the old capital 
and coronation city Kyoto 68 ) have both been treated. 

B. Y ezo (Hokkaido): A continuation of the painstaking economic 
research concerning the northern border-region Yezo 69 ) speaks first 
of the raising of live stock, principally confined to cattle, horses, pigs 
and chicken, also of the until now vain attempts at sheep breading. 
Then follows an appreciation of the forest and winning of timber 
which constitutes a considerable part of the export. Finally the 
strongly diminishing yield of furs and skins, the fisheries, counting 
beside farming to the main branches of support, also industry and 
foreign trade — both still in the beginnings — are discussed. — After 

No. 19, 1916. — 57 ) x Herbe r t Mu 1 le r, Der russisch-japamsche Vertrag vom 3. Juli 
1916. Seine F.ntstehung und sein Inhalt. Zschr. f. Politik Io, 1916, No. I. “State- 
ment of the preparatory publishing work for the important treaty, which is examined as 
to its contents, as well published as to be presumed, and for the reception of which in 
the press of the whole world examples are given” (from KorrespoDdenzblatt, Nachrichten- 
stelle f. d. Orient 3, 8. I. 1917, p. 302). — 58 ) x Russisch-japanischer Allianzvertrag. 
Historisch-Politische Blatter f. d. katholische Deutschland 1 57/1 s8, 1916. pp. 261 — 268. 
— 59 ) X F. Wertheimer, Rutland und Japan. Deutsche Politik X, 1916. pp. 1472 — 
1482. — 60 ) x H. A., Japanische Besuche in Rutland nach Abochlut des russisch- 
japanischen Vertrages. Korrespondenzblatt, Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 3, 1916/17. 
pp. 180— 181. — 61 ) X Grotfurst Georg Michailowitsch in Japan. (Nach der russischen 
Presse.) Grenzboten 75, 1916, No. 7. — 02 ) X O. Corbach, Japan und England. 
Marz, Sept. 9th 1916. pp. 8l — 86. — 63 ) x J. W. Robertson Scott, Japan, 
England and the World, pp. 88. Text in English and in Japanese, in order to influence 
the Japanese in favour of the English policy. |[Korrespondenzblatt, Nachrichtenstelle f. 
d. Orient II (1916), p. 286.]| — 64 ) X J. V. Jensen, Japan und Hollandisch-Indien. 
Eine Studie zur Ausbreitung der panmalaiischen Bewegung. Uber Land u. Meer 1 1 6, 
1916, No. 43. — 65 ) X F. Farjenel, Conflit sino-japonais. Revue Politique & Par- 
lamentaire. 1916, No. 249, pp. 234 — 244. — 66) x A. de P ou v o u r v 1 1 le, Indochme 
et Japon. Dipeche Coloniale, Juli 7 th 19x6. Against concession of the preference tariff 
in Indo-China to Japan. jfKorrespondenzblatt d. Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 2 (1916), 
pp. 255 — 256.]! — 67 ) X P. Gjellerup, Dagligt Iiv 1 Tokio i vor tid (Daily life in 
Tokyo in our time). Geografisk Tidskrift, vol. 23, No. 6, 1916, pp. 237 — 243. — 68) X 
N. V. Hagstrom, Bilder fran Kioto, dar Japans Kejsare kronas. Bonniers Manads- 
haften IO, No. 33. Stockholm 1916. 14 111 . — 69 ) Max Muller, Beitrage zur 

Kenntnis der Insel Hokkaido oder Jesso. Zschr. der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, Berlin. 
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S. Kono’s communications in the Japanese Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, Tokyo (Febr. 1914; comp. BJ. 14, No. 438), a catholic 
missionary of Yezo gives a brief report on the burial attributes 
customary with the Ainu, among them stone instruments, and about 
several objects excavated in 1907 near Apashiri at the northern coast 
of Yezo, presumably coming from a burial place 70 ). 

C. Sachalin (Karafuto). An essay on the regained northern 
external possession Sachalin is the result of a journey undertaken for 
researches in 1913 71 ) and treats mainly of the population, climate, 
coal, farming, cattle, raising, forestry and fisheries, summing up the 
results as follows: “All in all one must say, that Japan has in Kara- 
futo one more woe-begotten child, causing much trouble to its mother- 
country, depriving it of many forces of labour and entailing many 
and high expenditures, which all could be more profitably employed 
for cultivating Old Japan herself’ - . — 

D. Formosa (Taiwan) 72 ). 

E. Bonin Islands (Ogasawara Shima) 73 ). 

F. Korea (Chosen). An article on foreigners 74 ) presents a 
precise serviceable survey of the political relation of the peninsula 
since the middle of the 19 th century, with special regard to Japan, 
to the United States and to Russia, but without reference to the 
sources used and without new results. — 75 ) An “Album de planches 
concernant les antiquites de la Coree”, edited by the General Govern- 
ment, perhaps in Japanese, a publication by Sekino and his 
collaborators 70 ), received (after T’oung Pao 17, 1916, p. 560, which 
does not give the real title) the prize Stanislas Julien by the Paris 
Academie des Inscriptions on the 15 th of June 1917. — 


1916. pp. 34—50, 95— III. I« article see BJ. 1 5, No. 104. — 70 ) Th. Gabriel, 
Gegenslande, die bei den Ainu den Verstorbenen ins Grab gelegt werden. Anthropos 
10/11, 1915/1916, pp. 659 — 660. — 71 ) Max Muller, Die japanische Kolonie 
Karafuto (Sachalin). PMPGA., 62 I, 1916, pp. 175 — 178, 215 — 220. 1 map, 4 III. 
— 72 ) x J M. Alvarefc, Descripcion geografica de la isla de Formosa. Boletin 
Sociedad Geografica, Madrid, vol. 58, 1916, pp. 65 ff., 319 — 337. Continuation of the 
chapter on fauna (birds). I=t article see BJ. 15, No. 105. — 73 ) X L. B. Ch olm on de 1 e y , 
The history of the Bonin Islands from the year 1S27 — 1876. London, Constable, 1916, 
pp. 190, 6 Sh. — 74 ) E. Griinfeld, Eine kurze Geschichte der Fremden in Korea. 
China-Arcbiv 2, 1916, pp. 651— 656. — 75 ) X Midori Komatsu, Religious Liberty 
in Korea. Missionary Review of the World. 1916, pp. 891 — 901. — 70 ) Sekino. 
1916. General Government of Korea. — 
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II. RELIGION 

1. General. Compare No. 75 (Korea). 

2. Shinto. Vacat. 

3. Buddhism 77 ' so ). 

4. Christianity. The interesting detailed report about the cruci- 
fixion of the first Christian Martyrs in 1597, written down 5 weeks 
after the event took place by the Portuguese Jesuit Froes, then since 
decades working in Japan and known by his numerous missives, has been 
made known ever since 1599 by many' editions in various languages 
(see Pages, Bibliography No. 80 — 82). It constitutes also the basis of 
the Latin version in the “Acta Sanctorum”, of which an English trans- 
lation 81 ) is now offered. New views are, of course, not opened, as 
these excerpts are no more than a mere rendering of the text without 
commentary', either explanatory or critical. — The important work done 
by T the various clerical orders in former centuries is more and more 
disclosed by' serious investigation 82 ). To the fates of the Dominican 
mission, until now but seldom treated, a “true edition-de-luxe in 
contents and get-up” has been devoted 83 ), about which O. Maas 
writes as follows in a substantial article “New Spanish Missionary 

•Literature” (Zeitschr. fur Missionswissenschaft 10, 1920, p. 35, Note 4): 
“It briefly outlines the grand activity’ of the Spanish Dominicans in 
the Far East and treats in several chapters of the prominent characters 
of the mission, of the different stations in the Philippines, in China, 

77 ) X l. Dautremer, Le bouddhisme au Japon II. Revue de l’Histoire des 
Religions. 1916. — 78 ) X M. Anesaki, Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, London, Milford, 1916, pp. XI, 160. § 1.50; 6 Sh. 6 d. 
111 . — 1 st edition in Italian see JBG 36, 1913, No. 168. |[M. H. B.: Jonmal R. Asiatic 
Soc. 1916, pp. 621 — 624.]! — 79 ) x W. Hiickel, Interessantes aus Japan. I. Buddhistische 
Propaganda der Japaner. Deutsche Hilfe fur die Welt. 1916. pp. 62 ff. — 80 ) X H. L. 
Held, Deutsche Bibliographic des Buddhismus. Eine Ubersicht fiber deutsclisprachliche 
buddhistische und buddhologische Buchwerke, Abhandlungen, Vortrage, Aufsatze, Er- 
wahnungen, Hinweise und Rezensioneu mit ausscblieblicher Berucksichtigung des 
Buddhismus als Religionswissenschaft. Mimchen, Leipzig, Hans-Sachs-Verlag, 1916. 
pp. VIII, 190. M. 12. — ; bound M. 14. — . |[H. Haas: Zschr. f. Missionskunde und 
Religonswissenschaft 31 (1916), pp. 141 — 145 [mostly approving], — B. Geiger, Anthro- 
pos 10 — II (1915/16), pp. 1I23 — 24 [serious objections].]] — 81 ) C. F. Sweet, The 
Crucifixion of the Twenty-six in 1597. Excerpts translated from the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum for February Fifth. TASJ., vol. 44, pt. 1, 1916, pp. 20 — 45. — 82 ) x L. Perez, 
Cartas y relaciones del Japon. I: Cartas de San Pedro Bautista (1542 — 1 597 ). Archive 
Ibero-Americano, vol. 3, 1916. — 83 ) Los Dominicos en el Extremo Oriente. Provincia 
del Santisimo Rosario. Relaciones publicadas con motivo del septimo centenario de la 
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Tongking, Formosa and Japan; also the seats and Colleges in Spain, 
Italy, and America. It ends in a rich bibliography, in detailed lists of the 
Bishops, Provincials, writers etc. of the order, with abundant, excellent 
illustrations”. — 84 ) Here be added the works on modern mission 85 ' 92 ). 

III. LAW AND ADMINISTRATION 

j. Constitutional Law. A sociological research 93 ), based in the 
main on the Nihongi editions by Florenz and Aston, but without 
reference to the pages of the quoted passages, tries at first to show 
the matriarchal features in the institutions of the primitive Japanese 
time of the clans, then the political importance of the single social 
layers (bondsman, Kunitsuko, Tomonotsuko, Muraji, Omi, and Imperial 
family). The essay, though valuable in itself, does not bring forth 
new items beyond what has been reached by F 1 o r e n z ; a sad blunder 
is calling the well known Chinese Cyclopedia of the 13 th century 
“Matuanlin, a Korean work of History” (pp. 398 — 99). — 94 ) 

2. Legislation. An expert, who has been working for years in 
Japan and whose name was repeatedly mentioned for his publishing 

confirmacion de la sagrada Orden de Predicadores. 1916. Not in commerce. — 84 ) x 
G. L. Bertolini, Antichi monumenti della diffnsione del cristianesimo nell’ estremo 
Oriente. Bolletino Societa Geografica ItaliaDa, vol. 5, 1916, pp. 908 — 921. 111 . — 
85 ) X J. Schmid tin, Missions- und Kulturverhaltnisse im feraen Osten. Munster i. W., 
Borgmeyer & Co., 1916, pp. 375. M. 6.50. — 86) x Ilalbjahrsbericht des Missions- 
Superintendenten D. Emil Schiller zu Kyoto. (Abgeschlossen am 15. Oktober 1915*) 
Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Rehgionswissenschaft 31, 1916. pp. 43 — 57 , 67—73, 150 
to 158, 190 — 192. — 87 ) X F. Ammann, Japan im Jahre 1915. Evangel. Missions- 
magazin (Basel). 1916. S. 155—162. — 88) X Frohnmeyer, Die deutsche Mission 
Ostasiens im Kriege. Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 43 , 1916. pp. 81—93. — 89 ) X 
Deutsche evangelische Arbeit in Japan im Kriegsjahr 1914/15. Deutsch-Evangelisch im 
Auslande 14, 1916, No. II/I2. — 90 ) X J. M. Planchet, Les Missions de 
Chine et du Japon, 1916. Premiere Annee. Peking, Imprimerie des Lazaristes, 1916, 
pp. 492. | [S c h m i d l i n : Zschr. f. Missionswissenschaft 7 (1917), pp. 333 — 336-11 — 91 ) X 
The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire. A Year Book for 1916. Tokyo, Kyo 
Bun Kwan, 1916, pp. XI, 271, CL. Annual for 1915 see BJ. 15, No. 154. — 92 ) X J. 
Merle Davis, Davis: Soldier Missionary. A Biography of Jerome D. Davis, D. D., 
for Thirty-nine Years a Missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in Japan. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1916, pp. VI, 347, $ 1.50. 111 . |[E. F. Bell: 
Intemat. Revue of Missions 6 (1917), pp. 6u— 613.]] — 

93 ) A. Heber, Familie und Clan, StandeundRegierunginderjapanischenVortaikwazeit 
(Von der Urzeit bis 645 n. Chr.). I. Allgemeines. II. Familie und Clan. III. Clan, Stande nnd 
Regierung. Zschr. f. Sozialwissenschaft. Neue Folge, vol. 7, 1916. pp. 394 — 408. [[Anthropos 
10/11 (1915/16), pp. 1094—1095.]! — 94 ) X E. W. Clem ent, Constitutional imperialism in 
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commented editions of several modern Japanese codes (comp. 
JBG 27, 1904. No. 269— 70;— 32, 1909, No. 238;— 33, 1910, No. 293), 
presents now an extensive work on the Japanese system of law in 
general 95 ): “The object of this book, which is compiled on the 
Encyclopaedic Method, is to furnish European and American readers 
with an outline description of the system of law regulative in Japan, 
and an explanation of the fundamental legal principles which are 
accepted by Japanese jurists and which permeate the judgements of the 
Imperial Courts” (p. III). The first part “General Discussion on Japanese 
Jurisprudence” (pp. I — 122) is a sort of introduction with special regard 
to Japanese law. The more voluminous 2 nd part (without special heading, 
pp. 123—453) discusses in detail the single branches, as State and 
Administrative law, Criminal, Civil and Commercial Codes, “Registration”, 
the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, winding up with International 
Public and Private law. An extensive Index (pp. 455 — 73) facilitates 
the use of the serviceable volume. — 

3. Statistics % ' 99 ). 

4. States Finances. Vacat. 

IV. ARMY AND NAVY. VACAT 
V. ECONOMICS 

1. General 10 °- 10 1 ). 

2. Commerce ,02, 103 ). 


Japan. New York, Academy of Political Science, pp. 104, $ 1.50. — 95 ) J.E. de Becker, Ele- 
ments of Japanese Law. TASJ., vol. 44, pt. 2, 1916, pp. XI, 473. — 96 ) X Resume Statistiqne 
de I’Empire du Japon. 30. annee. Tokyo 1916. — 97 ) X Naosaburo Hanabnsa, 
Etat de la population de l'Empire du Japon au 31 Decembre 1913. Tokyo, Bureau de 
la Statistique Generate, Cabinet Imp., 19x6, pp. IX, 335, XXXYIII. — 98 ) X Expose 
general des resultats du recensement de la population de l’Empire du Japon a la fin de 
1913. Tokyo, Bureau de la Statistique Generate, Cabinet Imp., 1916, pp. Y, 179. In 
Japanese language. — 99 ) X M. Jefferson, The distribution of people in Japan in 
1913. Geographical Review. 1916. II. Sem., pp. 368 — 372. 3 map sketches. Statistical 
investigation, resulting in: “the belt of maximum population that lies along the shores 
of the Inland Sea and continues, with a little northing, toward Tok>0” (p. 36S). — 
100 ) X A- Heber, Einflufr des Weltkrieges auf Volkswirtschaft und Staatshaushalt 
Japans. Weltwirtschafil. Archiv 8, 1916. Anhang, pp. 451 — 466. — 101 ) X Le Japon et 
la Russiet Leurs rapports economiques. La Nature, No. 2211, 1916, pp. 106 — 108. — 
102) x De Hullu, De porceleinhandtl der Oost-Indische Compagnie. Oud Holland 
(Amsterdam), vol. 34, 1916, pp. 49 ff. — 103 ) X Report for the year 1914 on the Trade 
of the Consular District of Yokohama. Diplomatic and Consular Repts, No. 5545 
London 1916, pp. 25. Map. — 104 ) H. H. van Kol, De Ontwikkeling der Groot- 
Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 aj 
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j. Industry. The Dutch Government, recognising the need of 
creating an industry on a large scale in the Indian colonies, caused 
an investigation to be made into whether and in how far a model 
can be found, especially in Java, which would warrant a prominent 
success, similar to that reached by Japan in the short space of time 
of the last half century, i. <?., since roused from the sleep of a Feudal 
State. The task was entrusted to a member of the First Chamber, 
whose attention had been for some time already given to the affairs 
in the Country of the Rising Sun (comp. BJ 14, No. 38). The official 
report on the results of his new journey for industrial research is the 
subject of an elaborate work 104 ). The studious, closely observing 
author succeeded in furnishing a considerable amount of instructive 
materials about everything in connection with the remarkable rise of 
the industrial importance of modern Japan; with a full recognition of 
the stupendous progress of State power and national u'ealth the author 
combines an impartial, unprejudiced judgement. He does not conceal 
the great draw-backs connected with the amassing of capital and 
with big concerns here as anyw'here, not the greed and venality, 
sensationally laid open again and again by scandalous law-suits, nor 
the inconsiderate sweating — nearly unrestricted yet by law — of the 
working, more especially the downright indignant abuse of women 
and children. “There can hardly another country be named, where 
the development of capitalism was as triumphant as in Japan. This 
country — hardly one generation ago the most perfect model of a 
state of closed commerce, industry, trade and traffic playing an in- 
significant part only — has become now a modern industrial country. 
The almost ignored Feudal State has conquered an important place 
among the nations, disposes of a mighty army, a strong navy and 
a quick commercial fleet as of a dense net of railroads beside a 
number of factories, and sends out goods to foreign markets for 
millions every year. Enormous wealth is amassed, millionaires are 
created there, but in all those treasures the working classes have an 
extremely modest shape . . . An unbridled Imperialism was paid for 
by the natives, an unbridled Capitalism imposed serious sacrifices on the 
labouring people” (I. pp. 204—205). Beside several short chapters on 

Industrie in Japan. Rapport samengestelt ingevolge opdracht van den Minister van 
Kolonien. 2 vol. Haag, J. Bootsma, 1916, pp. 298, 164. 2 5 statistic tables; 25 gra- 
phic tables. ][H. Muller: Korrespondenzblatt , Nachrichtenstelle f. d. Orient 5 
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Java’s possibilities of a similar course and about economics of Japan 
under the Tokugawa Shoguns (17 th — 19 th century) the I st volume 
contains mainly two detailed chapters, subdivided in many special 
investigations, on the measures taken by the Japanese Gouvernment 
for furthering the grand-industry (pp. 57 — 140) and about the results 
reached thereby (pp. 141 — 244). The 2 nd volume starts from special 
descriptions of the various branches of industry (pp. 9 — 154), then 
gives 25 statistic and 25 graphic tables of the entire material. 
Occasional interspersions of a historic character prove — from several 
offhand-tests — not free from objection. Thus the first coins are said 
to originate in the 7 th century under an Emperor “Tenno” (I p. 93); 
now there was no such Emperor, “Tenno” being the common noun 
for “Emperor”, and the first coins, after the nearly contemporary 
official annals (Shoku Nihongi, book 4) originated in the year 708 
under Empress Gemmyo. Not as late as to the 12 th century (II p. 37), 
but to the 7 th belongs Emperor Tenji’s (f 672) water-clock. Japan’s 
seclusion was not enacted in 1624 (I. p. 14), but only in 1639 with 
the final exilation of the Portuguese, up to that time still carrying 
on a brisk trade in Japan. Insufficient knowledge of the historic 
literature on Japan is also shown by wrong and contradicting state- 
ments about Dutch metal export under the Tokugawa (I p. 94, II p. 11), 
though the exact numbers were published from the manuscripts in 
the National Archive in the Hague. E. g. not in 1641, but in 1668 
was the export of silver prohibited which metal just in the between 
time constituted the principal item of the entire export. Somewhat 
better care might have been bestowed on the list of literature 
(II pp. 157 — 62) and on the bibliographic references in general. Thus 
the name of Rathgen, author of a number of excellent works on 
Japanese economics, duly much used here, is disfigured generally in 
Rathgen, now and then also in Raethgen and Ratghen (I p. 68, 95); 
his fundamental work is mentioned in the bibliography (No. 139) as 
“Japan Volkswirtschaft and Haushaltung” instead of “Staatshaushalt”. 
Not Mauer (No. 101, without date), but Manes is the author of “Ins Land 
derSozialen Wunder” (Berlin 1910).— 105-1 ° 8 ) (Weaving, comp. No. 124). 

4 Communications. Navigation ,09 ). 

(1916/17), pp. 58/59 [approving]. Nachod: PMPGA 61, 1917 I, pp. 97/9S.]| — 105 ) X 
H. Doeff, De ontwikkeling der groot-industrie van Japan. Kolonial Tijdschrift, Hague, 
vol. 5, 1916, pp. 1358 — 1369. — 106 ) X A. Heber, Japans Industriearbeit, ein Faktor 

47 * 
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VI. ART 

About this subject, generally dealt with in numerous contributions, 
many a publication may have escaped my notice; for I was not able 
to state more than just a few works for 1916, and of these mostly 
the title only. 

1. General 1 1 °* 1 1 3 ). 

2. Single Branches. 

A. Sculpture. Vacat. 

B. Painting 114 ). 

C. Colour-prints ,15 ' ln ). 

D. Ceramics. An attractive article is devoted to porcelain by 
the director of the prominent Dresden Collection 118 ). A precise survey 
of the development of Japanese ceramics — less appreciated than those 
of China — since the 16 th century and of the export to the Occident 
(pp. 81—88) is followed by a discussion of the about 2000 pieces 
contained in the Dresden Collection started by August the Strong in 

in der politischen Eotwicklung des fernen Ostens. Deutsche Politik. 1916. pp. 1388 — 1395 - 
107 ) x A. Heber, Was verdankt Japans Privatindustrie dem Weltkriege? Asien 14, 
1916/17. pp. 25 — 28. Numeral statements for the different branches of industry. — 108 ) x 
Ch. P. Engel, Bergwerks- and Huttenindustrie Japans. Weltwirtschaft 6, 1916. 
pp. 157 — 160. — 109 ) x Die Verdrangung der englischen Schiffahrt aus Ostasien. Militar- 
Wochenblatt 101, 1916, No. 75 — 77. — 

110 ) x L. Joly and K. Tomita, Japanese Art and Handicraft. 1916. — 111 ) x 
J. Strzygowski, Die bildende Kunst des Ostens. Ein Uberblick liber die fur Europa 
bedeutungsvollsten Hauptstromungen. Bibliothek des Ostens III. Leipzig, W. Klinkhardt, 
1916. pp. VII, 86. 28 III. — 112 ) X E. A. Voretzsch, Altes und Neues aus chinesischen 
Kunstgebieten. Shanghai, Nobler, 1916. |[ 0 . Kummel: Ostasiat. Zschr. 6 (1917/18), 
pp. 289—292. „Chinesische Gemalde in China u. Japan." Result: “Until now it is 
practically in vain to talk to and fro about the relative worth of Japanese and of 
Chinese collections. . . . I.et us await, until the Chinese collections have spoken!” (p. 291.)]! 
- 113 ) Niebour, Chinesische und japanische Bilder aus der deutschen Zeichenrolle. 
Markenschutz u. Wettbewerb, Mai 1916. 79 111 . — 114 ) X Catalogue of the extensive 

and important collection of Japanese Pictorial Art, the property of John Hilditch. 
London 1916. — 115 ) x Jessen, Japanische Farbendrucke in der Bibliothek des 
Kunstgewerbemuseums. Amtliche Berichte der Kgl. PreuGischen Kunstsammlungen, 
37 / 38 . 1916. pp. 216 — 225. — 116 ) X L. Binyon, A Catalogue of Japanese and 
Chinese Woodcuts, preserved in the Sub-Department of oriental prints and drawings 
in the British Museum. London, British Museum, 1916, pp. LIII, 605, Sh. 20. — . 
32 111 . — 117 ) X J. E. L., A special Exhibition of Japanese Prints by Kiyonaga, 
Buncho and Utamaro. Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, Dec. 1916. 3 Uh — 

118 ) E. Zimmermann, Die alten Bestande von japanischem Porzellan in der Dresdner 
Porzellansammlung. Mitteilungen aus den Sachsischen Kunstsammlungen 7, 1916. 
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the beginning i8‘ h century; their “scientific and artistic value" is 
investigated (p. 88). Several statements about the relations between Japan 
and the Occident in the 17 th century are somewhat distorted, e. g., in 
1624 “all foreigners, with the exception only of Chinese and Dutchmen, 
were banished from the country” (p. 86), while (as said just before) 
in reality the Portuguese entertained very brisk commercial relations to 
Japan until 1639, nor was the Deshima islet near Nagasaki errected 
expressly for the Dutch, but for their predecessors, the Portu- 
guese. — 119 * ,2 °) Comp. No. 102. — 

E. Lacquer 121 ). 

F. Metal-Work 122, 123 ). 

G. Textiles. A scholar of Far East Art, already mentioned for his 
noteworthy monography on the fold of the garment (see BJ 15 No. 198), 
tries to lay down, based on O. v. Falke’s “Kunstgeschichte der 
Seidenweberei” (1913) and on own abundant material, “at least the main 
types and to give an analysis of the importance which silkweaving has 
for the history of art in the Far East” (p. 249) 124 ). A style-critique of 
the circle, the vine, the pointed oval and other geometrical forms as 
designs, also the tissues with transversal vines is illustrated by pictures 
or references made to such. Subject of the article are principally 
weavings of the flourishing art from the 7 th to the 10 th century, as 
preserved in remnants above all in the Shosoin at Nara or reproduced 
in the garments on paintings etc. 


pp. 81 — in. 1 plate, 12 111 . — 119 ) X O. Embden, Ostasiatische Keramik im 
Hamburger Kunstgewerbe-Museum. Hamburger Fremdenblatt, March 22nd 1916. — 120 ) X 
J. Orange, Biien-ware. With a catalogue of the Chater collection. Yokohama 1916. 
111 . — 121 ) X Tentoonstelling van Japansch lakwerk in het Rijks Ethnographisch 
Museum te Leiden, vanaf 15. December 1916. Ingeleid en verklaard door T. B. Roorda 
en M. W. de Visser. Leiden 191 6. fol , pp. 16. 1 6 III. Introduction by Roorda 
with survey of the historical development of the Japanese art of lacquer and with 
description of the objects exhibited and of their technics. — Historical explanations on 
culture by de Visser concerning the meaning of the objects with interpretation of the 
ornaments. — 122 ) X W. Go w I and. Metals and Metal Working in Japan. Transactions 
and Proceedings Japan Society, London, vol. 13 pt. I, 1916, pp. 19 — 100. — 123 ) X 
Japanische Stichblatter und Schwertzieraten. Sammlung Georg Oeder, Diisseldorf. 
Beschreibendes Verzeichnis von P. Vautier, herausgeg. von O. Kiimmel. Berlin, Oster- 
held & Co. wY (1916). 4°, pp. XX, 217. M. 35. — . 333 111 . j[S. Hara: Ostasiat 
Zschr. V (1916/17), pp. 195/196 [mostly approving].]| — 124 ) C. Gias er, Zur Geschichte 
der Seidenweberei in Ostasien. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 4, 1915/16. pp. 248 — 265. 
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H. Stage 125 ). 
j. Sale Catalogues 126 ). 

VII. CIVILIZATION 

1. National Character 127 - 132 J 

2. Customs and Habits. A specialist of the history of technics 
devotes a thorough, detailed and well founded study to the crossbow 
in Eastern Asia, more especially in China 133 ). Elaborately got up, 
with attractive pictures from Chinese books, this essay draws largely 
from the Great Cyclopedia of 1725 (T’u shu chi ch’eng), as also from 
several other special compilations of the 17 th and 18 th centuries (Wu- 
pei-chi or Cyclopedia of Strategy by Mao Yiian 1621; San ts'ai 
t’u hui or The Universe in Pictures by Wang Ch’i 1609; Ko chih 
ching yuan or Cyclopedia of Technical Arts and Sciences by Ch’en 
Yuan-lung 1735). The regions over which the crossbow in general 
is spread are first mentioned and as characteristics distinguishing it 
from the bow are given: the coerced trajectory of the arrow, and 
the trigger (•‘Abzugseinrichtung”). Then the author discusses the gun- 
trap or crossbow-trap with automatic discharge, reported among others 
already from the tomb of Emperor Shi Hoang ti (3 rd century B. C.), the 
legends about the invention of the crossbow and the interpretation of 
the respective ideograph in Chinese script. After a brief mention of 
the weapon under the Chou dynasty, the often found crossbow locks 
of the Han dynasty are described and pictures of them shown, 
especially a bronze of the Berlin Ethnographical Museum (plate with 

15 111 . — 125 ) X E. Fenollosa and Ezra Pound, “Noh,” or accomplishment. 
A study of the classical stage of Japan. London 1916. Sh. 71)2. — 126 ) X Ver- 
steigerungen. Ostasiatische Zschr. 4, 1915/16. pp. 350 — 351. — 

127 ) X W. Haas, Die Seele des Orients. Grundzuge einer Psychologie des orienta- 
lischen Menschen. Das Ausland. Jena, Diederichs, 1916. pp. 46 M. I. — ; bound 1.50. 
][J. Witte: Zschr. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 31 (1916), pp. 381 — 382 
[very strongly recommended].]! — 128 ) X Ed it ha de Lalande, Die Japaner, wie ich 
sie kennen lemte. Suddeutsche Monatshefte 14, Dec. 1916, No. 3. pp. 348 — 355. — 129 ) X 
Katharina Zitelmann, Ein Adoptivkind. Die Geschichte eines Japaners. Stuttgart, 
Engelhorn Nachf., 1916. pp. 143, M. — .90. — 130 ) X S. Honaga, The National Spirit of 
Japan. Bristol 1916. — 131 ) X Naoshi Kato, Eastern Ideas and the Japanese Spirit. 
Transactions and Proceedings Japan Society, London, vol. 13 pt- I, 1916, pp. 115 — 154. 
- 132 ) X B. Balbi, La psiche e la virtu bellica del popolo giapponese. Naples, 
Casa editrice italo-sino-giapponese, 1916, pp. 129. — 133 ) H. T. Horwitz, Die Armbrust 
in Ostasien. Zschr. f. Historische Waffenkunde 7, 1916. pp. 155 — 183. 1 plate, 56 111 . 
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diagrams); a weapon the author made with this lock worked fault- 
lessly. Then follow the Chinese way to designate the crossbows by the 
number of “stones”, with which weight is meant “the strength needed for 
bending the bow” (p. 169), the 4 ways of bending (= hip-, foot-, knee-, 
hand-bending), the arrows and quivers. Among special varieties of 
the crossbow are described: the repeating crossbow, said to have 
been invented by a famous general of the 3 rd century A. D. (Chu-ko 
Liang, 181 — 234), a crossbow for balls instead of arrows, and some 
larger constructions with several bows (stationary crossbow) not only 
for arrows, but also for stones and balls. Only very few remarks are 
made, mostly from the Nihongi Chronicle of 720, about the crossbow 
in Japan (p. 179 — 80), to which are added single notes on other 
regions where this weapon was in use. — 134 > 135 ) 

5. Woman’s Question 136 ). 

4. Intellectual Life. Several essays treat of different branches 
of education 137 ' 141 ) (comp. No. 150) and of philosophy, especially 
Confucianism 142 ' 147 ). 


134 ) x W. M. I bier, Kulturbilder aus Ostasien. Osterreich. Monatschrift f. d. Orient 42, 
1916, No. 7 — 12. — 135 ) x Hojo Takuji, Die Kunst der Selbstverteidigung bei tat- 
lichen Angriffen nach dem japanischen Dschiu-Dschitsu. Eine ausfiihrliche Beschreibung. 
7 . verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Glockner, 1916. pp. 91. 40 111. — 136 ) X Lilian 
Hall, Avocations of Japanese "Women. Transactions and Proceedings Japan Society, 
London, vol. 13, pt. I, 1916, pp. lot — TI4. — 137 ) X S. Biittner, Hochschulen 
Japans. Koloniale Rundschau. 1916. pp. 493 — 51 1. — 138 ) x O. H. Michel, Die 
deutsche Schule in Jokohama. Woche 18, 1916, No. 36. — 139 ) X K. Sakamoto, 
Japanese education of today. Educational Review (New York) vol. 51/52, 1916, pp. t — 9. 
- 140 ) x T. H. P. Sailer, Some Impressions of education in the Far East. Intemat. 
Rev. of Missions, vol. 5, 1916, pp. 541 — 551. — 141 ) X F. L. Brown, The Sunday 
School Situation in China, Korea and Japan. Intemat. Rev. of Missions, vol. 5, 1916, 
pp..6l4 — 627. — 142 ) X T. Kishinami, The development of philosophy in Japan. 
London, Milford, 1916. Sh. 2^/2. — 143 ) X Ukichi Kawaguchi, Studies in 
Japanese Confucianism. American Journal of Theology. 1916, pp. 141 — 143. — 
144 ) X F. Goodrich Henke, The Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming. Translated from 
the Chinese. Chicago, Open Court Publ. Co., 1916, pp. XVII. 512, $ 2.50. 111 . |[P. J. 
Maclagan: Internat. Rev. of Missions 8, 1919, pp. 549 — 551. Revue Philosophique 1921 
March/April. ]| — 145 ) X A. Gerard, Un essay de philosophic de l'histoire et de l’art 
du Japon. Revue des Deux Mondes. 1916, pp. 599 — 630. — 146 ) X F. Freudenberg, 
Streiflichter auf japanischen Kultus und japanische Kultur. Psychische Studien 6, 
1916. pp. 53 — 61. Preceding article see BJ. 15, Nr. 225. — 147 ) x IV. Schulte, 
Die Gedankenwelt des Orients. Lebensweisheit und Weltanschauung der Dichter nnd 
Denker des nahen und fernen Ostens. Berlin, Haude & Spener, 1916. pp. XII, 279. 
Selected sentences from the literature of the different nations. — 
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VIII. GEOGRAPHY 

1. General. An attractive biography 1 48 ) of a singular manysided 
modern geographer, noted in Japan, but almost unknown abroad, 
Takeshiro Matsuura (1818 — 1888), shows him as wandering open- 
eyed through his country in all directions yet at the time of seclusion, 
when such undertaking was by no means quite without danger. He 
especially disclosed, also by valuable maps, the knowledge of the 
northern border-region Hokkaido. — Japan as an isothermal empire 149 ) 
is explained as follows: “By ‘isothermal’ is meant lying in the same 
climatic zone, the thesis being that empires which encompassed regions 
strongly contrasting in climate, were ephemeral” (Geographical Review 2, 
1916 p. 480). — 15U ) 

2. Geology. Trias formation !M ). Vulcanism and earthquakes 152- issy 

3. Meteorology 156> 157 ). 


IX. LITERATURE: VACAT 


148) F. Starr, The old geographer; — Matsuura Takeshiro. TASJ., vol. 44, 1916, 
pp. I — 19. 5 111 . — 149) H. B. Halbert, Japan an isothermal empire. Journal of 
Race Development, vol. 6, 1916, pp. 441 — 4 S3- — 150) X Geographisehes Lehrbuch fur 
die niederen Volksschulen Japans (herausgegeben vom Ministerium des Unterrichts). Ein 
Beitrag zur padagogischen Literatur Japans. Ubersetzt von H. Thomsen. Mitteil. d. Se- 
minars f. oriental. Sprachen, Berlin, Abt. I: Ostasiat. Studien, vol. 19, 1916. pp. 139 — 182. 
— 151) X C. Diene r, Japanische Triasfauna. Denkschriften der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaft, Wien, Mathemat. Klasse, vol. 92, 1916. pp. I — 30. — 152) X F. Omori, The 
Sakura-jima eruptions and earthquakes II. (On the sound and ash-precipitation areas of, 
and on the level changes caused by, the eruptions of 1914, with historical sketches of earlier 
Sakura-jima outbursts.)— III. Bull Imp. Earthquake Investigation Committee, II: vol. 8, 
No. 2, 1916. pp. 35 — 179. Ill: vol. 8, No. 3, 1916, pp. 181— -321. Maps, Diagramms, 
Ills.— ist article see BJ 14, No. 373. ([II : Geogr. Rev. 2 (1916), p. 4S0. Ch. Davison: 
Geogr. Joum. 48 (1916), pp. 427/428. Zschr. Ges. f. Erdkunde, Berlin 1917, pp. 130/31. 
II and III: E. Tams: PMPGA 69 (1923), p. 89.]! — 153) x The Sakurajima Eruption 
of 1914. Geogr. Journal, vol. 47, 1916, pp. 382— 3S3. — 154) x H. Simotamai, 
Vergleichende Cbersicht der vulkanischen Tatigkeit der Fuji- und Kirishima-Vulkanzonen 
in Japan. Zschr. f. Vulkanologie 2, 1916. pp. 129 — 137. 111. — 155) x S. Po w e rs, 
The eruption ofYake-dake, Japan, in 1915. Geogr. Review, vol. 1, 1916, pp. 339 — 362 
111 . — 156) X T. Oka da, Some researches in the Far Eastern seasonal correlations 
(I st note). Monthly Weather Review, vol. 44, No. I, 1916, pp. 17 — 21. Reprinted 
from Joum. Meteorol. Soc. of Japan vol. 34, No. 12, Dec. 1915. — 157) X To rahi ko 
T era da, On the distribution of Cyclonic Precipitations. Journal College of Science, 
Tokyo Univ., vol. 37, 1916, pp. 32, map. Abstracted in Monthly Weather Review 
vol. 44 (1916). |[R. dec. Ward: Geograph. Rev. 2) 1916), p. 156.]) — 
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X. BIBLIOGRAPHY, HANDBOOKS AND REFERENCE BOOKS 

1. Bibliography 158 'i 59 ). Comp. No. 80 (Buddhism). 

2. Periodicals. A new monthly 16 °), in the main devoted to China, 
offers in the 2 nd part “From the Press” also a number of articles about 
Japan’s World Politics and about her relations abroad, especially to 
China, most of them reprinted from political papers of all countries. — 
About new Japanese publications H. Muller reports in the “Neuer 
Orient” (I No. 9, Aug. 1917, p. 434): . . . “Thus the Russians have been 
publishing in Tokyo since the end of 1916 a Russian-Japanese periodical 
‘Westnik Japonij’, the English since short time an English-Japanese 
Review on a large scale, entitled ‘the New East’. The French, too, 
do not wish to stand back, so they have been publishing since 
October 1916 the ‘Information d’Extreme Orient’, twice a month 
36 pages in Japanese, and 12 pages in French, once 32 pages only 
in French. In its contents it strongly resembles the magazines edited 
by the Japanese Government for the ‘enlightening - of tourists, such 
as ‘Mushimo’, later on entitled ‘Japan’ . . . Among the economic 
contributions are several interesting notes. The political articles — 
even though signed by Count Okuma, are mere trash”. — 

j. Reference Books. Vacat. 

158 ) X E. Deshayes, A travers les livres japonais illustres de la bibliotheque da 
musee Guimet. Bibliographe Moderne (Paris), vol. 18, 1916/17. — 159 ) X Zeit- 

schriftenschau — Bucherschau — Kataloge. Ostasiatiscbe Zschr. 4, 1915/16. pp. 344 — 347, 
- 160 ) x Chin a - Arc h iv. Herausgegeben vora Deutsch-Chinesisclien Verbande, durch 
Geh.-Rat. W. Schrameier. Berlin, K. Curtius, 1916. Year M. 15. — . 

Translated from the German unpublished original by A dele Luxenberg, 



SUPPLEMENT 

to the Bibliography of Japan for 1915/16. 

Year 1915. 

I, 1, A. p. 686. The „Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens’’ at Tokyo, working, since several decades, also 
scientifically very meritoriously, had begun in the year 1914, besides 
its former valuable publications, a year-chronicle, the first for 1913 f). 
It is destined to give “a survey on the development of Japan in 
different fields’’ (in 1913; p- VIII), a grateful task, which this time 
could be fulfilled for a few single departments only. The continuation 
of the chronicle, it is to be regretted, was interrupted by the World's 
War. The contents, bringing- among other items rich material for 
statistics and for bibliography of works in Japanese language, can 
here only be touched at by quoting the title of the single essays in 
the footnote. 

I, 2, Ryukyu, p. 695. The Ryukyu Islands in the South West 
are designated as a mirror of Old Japan 2 ), because the character of 
the common ancestors („das Wesen der gemeinsamen Stammeseltern“) 

t) Tapanische Jahreschronik 1913. Mitt. Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens 16, 1914, PP- VIII, 174. — Contents: A. Menge, Japanische Tolitik 
im Jahre 1913 pp. 1—6. — A. Menge, Der japanische Aussenhandel im Jahre 1913 
pp. 7 — 14. — Entxvicklung und gegemvartiger Stand der uberseeischen Dampfschiffahrt 
in Japan pp. 15—44- — F. Hack, Die Kolonien 1913 pp. 45—64- — A. Menge, Die 
japanischen Staatsschulden pp. 65 — 73. - — Internationales und nationales Rechtswesen 
pp. 74—91. — K. Vogt, Aus der Rechtsprechung des japanischen Reichsgerichts in 
Civilsachen wahrend des Jahres 1915 pp. 92 — 98. — E. Hallier, Unterricht und Er- 
ziehung pp. 99 — III. — Elissejexv. Das Theater in Japan im Jahre 1913 pp. 112 — 125. 

— O. Rosenberg, Religion, Fhilosophie, Buddhistische Forschungen pp. 126 — 145. 

Jahresbericht der Gesellschaft fiir 1913 PP- 146 — 165. — Behrend, Die Zukunft der 
Gesellschaft pp. 166 — 174. 

2) E. Simon, Riukiu, ein Spiegel fur Altjapan. Mitt. Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens 15 part B, 1914, pp. 31, map. 13 ill. 
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is said to be reflected frequently in matters of the Japanese and of 
the Ryukyu people. This opinion is demonstrated by discussing and 
comparing with Japan the settlement of the Ryukyu group (pp. 8 — 13), 
its peculiarities of language, especially tone-changes (pp. 13 — 16, 
,,Lautverschiebungen“ p-f-h), its places and forms of worshipping the 
gods (pp. 16 — 20), its forms of granaries (pp. 20 — 22) and its burial 
of the dead (pp. 22—31). 

I, 2, B. p. 695. A peculiar and sociologically important contribution 
to the knowledge of the culture of the “savage" is presented by the 
detailed description of one of the tribes of Formosa, the Atayal 3 ); the 
author, who spent there five weeks as “adviser of the Japanese go- 
vernment" (p. 5), got nearer acquainted with two of their frontier- 
tribes (p. 7). As the impulse of the author to his appreciable work 
he designates to find out even in such a “savage tribe’’ the funda- 
mental facts and forms (..Grundtatsachen und Grundformen“). “which 
exist as fundamental parts of all cultures" (p. 55). He first describes 
life and work of the Atayal (pp. 7 — 33), viz. as their wants food 
and clothes besides ornaments and dwellings; as their activity the 
different working of man and woman; as their family life marriage, 
children, illness and death; as their tribal and clan life the institutions 
of both these kinds of society. The 2 nd part, the “fundamental forms 
and facts’’, discusses economics, law and social organization of the 
Atayal. The author sees the success of his investigation, which is 
based in many cases on the sociologic work ..Waffen, Kapital und 
Arbeit“ by E. Diihring (2 nd edition Leipsic 1906), in proving that 
these savages have property, marriage and money, thus “human funda- 
mental institutions" (..menschliche Grundinstitute“), which, after D it h r i n g, 
“in their chief kernel are raised above arbitrary power of society and 
state, at a stage of culture, for which a desolate communism of sex 
and property is mostly presupposed" (p. 58). 

II, 4. p. 700. 4 ) 

Year 1916. 

II, 4. p. 723.5) 

3 ) O. Wiedfeldt, Wirtschaftliche , rechtliche und soziale Grundtatsachen und 
Grundformen der Atayalen auf Formosa. Mitt. Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens 15. part C, 191 5. pp. 55 - 

4 ) A. Vogt, Le Catholicisme au Japon. Paris 1 9 1 5. 

5 ) N. Weber, HeldenzeiteD der japanischen Kirche. St. Ottilien 1916. 
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REGISTER (referring to current numbers). 
Year 1915 


I. History 

1 . General History. A. Entire Time 1 — 19 ; B. Single Epochs 20 — in 

2. Provincial and Local History. A. Yezo (Hokkaido) 112 

B. Formosa (Taiwan) 113 — 118; C. Korea (Chosen) 119 — 132 

II. Religion 

1. General — 

2. Shinto 133 — 134. 

3. Buddhism 135 — 143. 

4. Christianity 144 — 160. 

III. Law and Administration 

1. Constitutional Law 161 — 163. 

2. Legislation 164. 

3. Statistics. Vacat. 

4. State Finances 165 — 166. 

IV. Army and Navy 167 — 169. 

Y. Economics 

1. General 170 — 173. 

2. Commerce 174 — 179. 

3. Industry 180 — 185. 

4. Agriculture and Forestry 186. 

5. Mining 187. 

6. Communications 188 — 191. 

VI. xArt 

1. General 192 — 197. 

2. Single Branches. A. Sculpture 198 — 199; B. Painting — ; 

C. Colour-Prints 200 — 201; D. Lacquer 202. 

3. Exhibitions 203 — 207. 

4. Sale Catalogues 208 — 210. 
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VII. Civilization 

1. National Character 211 — 212. 

2. Costums and Habits 213 — 218. 

3. Woman’s Question 219. 

4. Intellectual Life 220 — 234. 

5. Anatomy and Hygienics — . 

VIII. Geography 

1. Maps 235 — 240. 

2. Economic Geography 241. 

3. Geology 242 — 250. 

4. Hydrography 251. 

5. Botanical Geography 252 — 253. 

6. Zoo-Geography 254 — 258. 

IX. Literature 259 — 261. 

X. Bibliography, Handbooks and Books of Reference 

1. Bibliography 262 — 263. 

2. Periodicals 264. 

3. Reference Books 265 — 266. 


Year 1916. 


I. History 

1. General History. A. Entire Time 1 — 1 3 ; B. Single Epochs 14 — 66. 

2. Provincial and Local History. A. Main Island 67 — 68; B. Yezo 
(Hokkaido) 69 — 70; C. Sachalin (Karafuto) 71; D. Formosa 
(Taiwan) 72; E. Bonin Islands (Ogasawara Shima) 73; 
F. Korea (Chosen) 74 — 76. 


II. Religion 

1. General — . 

2. Shinto — . 

3. Buddhism 77 — 80. 

4. Christianity 81 — 92. 


III. Law and Administration 

1. Constitutional Law 93 — 94. 

2. Legislation 95. 

3. Statistics 96 — 99. 

4. State Finances. — 
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IV. Army and Navy. Vacat. 


V. Economics 

1. General 100 — 10 1. 

2. Commerce 102 — 103. 

3. Industry 104 — 108. 

4. Communications 109. 

VI. Art 

x. General no — 113. 

2. Single Branches. ^-/.Sculpture — ; B. Painting 114; C. Colour- 
Prints 115 — 1 1 7; D. Ceramics 118 — 120; E. Lacquer 121; 
F. Metal-Work 122— 123; G. Textiles 124; H. Stage 125. 

3. Sale Catalogues 126. 

VII. Civilization 

1. National Character 127 — 132. 

2. Customs and Habits 133 — 135. 

3. Woman’s Question 136. 

4. Intellectual Life 137 — 147. 

VIII. Geography 

1. General 148 — 150. 

2. Geology 151 — 155. 

3. Meteorology 156 — 157. 

IX. Literature. Vacat. 

X. Bibliography, Handbooks and Books of Reference 

1. Bibliography 158 — 159. 

2. Periodicals x6o. 

3. Reference Books — 


INDEX OF AUTHORS 

Year 

Alberti-Sittenfeld, C. 31 
Aldridge, F. 19 
Alvarez, J. M. 113 
Ambrogi 11 
Ammann, T. 126 


(referring to current numbers). 
1 9 1 5 

Anesaki, Masaharu 139 
Armstrong, R. Cornell 220 

Balbian Verster, J. F. de 191 
Bellet, D. 63 
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Bildt, D. 207 
Blane, W. 62 
Bode, W. v. 204 
Borahak, C. 161 
Bramhall, J. T. 86 
Breuer, A. H. 202 
Brinkley, F. 1 
Bunsen, Marie v. 121 
Biittner, S. 51 

Campbell, W. 114 
Cascon 153 
Catellani, E. 64 
Cheradame, A. 88 
Claudel, P. 223 
Clement, E. W. 3 
Cohn, W. 193 
Crewdson, W. 6 
Cushman, J. A. 255 

Deprat, J. 250 
Doertenbach, P. 218 
Doflein, F. 50 

Eckardt, A. 122 
Eckbo, N. B. 253 
Ellenbeck 169 
Engelhardt, R. 254 
Erkes, E. 7, 8 

Faijenel, F. 89 
Fehringer, F. 226 
Ferguson, D. 117 
Ficke, A D. 200 
Freudenberg, F. 225 
Fukuchi, N. 129 
Fulton, G. W. 135 
Funke, M. R. 197 

Geare, R. J. 182 
Geiler, F. 52 
Glaser, C. 198 


OF JAPAN FOR 1915/16 

Golder, F. A. 23 
Goldschmidt, A. 73 
Gordon, E. A. 127 
Gottberg, F. v. 73 
Griffis, W. E. 162, 219 
Grosse, E. 195 
Gulick, S. L. 185 

Haas, H. 135, 136 
Hammer, M. 1 1 1 
Hara, Shinkichi 214 
Hashagen, J. 105 
Hatori, J. 118 
Hauschild, M. 74 
Hegner, J. 209 
Hildburgh, W. L. 212 
Hogesteger, J. F. 186 
Howard, L. G. Redmond 4 

Ijzerman, J. W. 22 
Imberg, K. E. 17, 92, 107 
Irmer, G. 13 
Ishizu, R. 251 

Jaeckel, R. 215 
Jann, Adelhelm 147 
Jefferson Jones 75 
Jordan, D. St. 256 

Kalff, S. 120 
Kambe, Masao 170 
Kato, G. 133 
Kato, Katsuji 146 
Kawakami, K. 265 
Kawakami, K. K. 55 
Kikuehi, Baron Dairaku x 
Kind, A. 33, 67 
Koch, P. 181 
Koons, E. W. 128 
Kuczynski, E. v. 98 

Lcemkolk, W. J. van de 184 
Lessing, A. 12 
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Leutwein, P. 171 
Loti, P. 5 

Mackay, Frhr. B. L. v. 15, 16, 96, 

MacCauley, C. 234 

Macdonald, Sir Claude M. 6 

McLaren, W. W. 26 

Mathies, P. v. 10 

Mikami, Y. 230 — 233 

Millis, H. A. 102 

Mitford, E. B. 54 

Miyamori, Asatori 259 

Moore, H. 35 

Mori, Kengo 165 

Mott, L 103 

Muller, Max 1 1 2 

MUller, W. 189 

Munoz, C. no 

N. too 

Nachod, O. 24, 227, 235 
Nakamura, Ishisaburo 194 
Nevelle, E. L. 115 
Noguchi, Yone 196, 20 1 

Ohlinger, G. 34 

Okamatsu 1 64 

Orban, J. 56 

Oseki, K. 241, 244 

Ostwald, P. 9, 48, 49, 94, 108 

Paske-Smith, M. T. 21 
Peck, W. R. 177 
Perez, L. 148 — 150 
Peri, N. 260 
Poli, G. D. 91 
Pooley, A. M. 28 
Poppius, B. 257 
Porter, R. P. 2 
Prenzel, W. 211 
Pudor, H, 32 


NACHOD 

Raebiger, K. 42 
Raguet, E. 151 
Ramaer, J. W. 180 
97 Reay 95 

Redohl, H. 124 
Rees, R. P. A. van 25 
Reischauer, A. K. 137 
Reitzenstein, F. v. 216 
Riegelsberger, J. 93 
Rivetta, P. S. 37, 76 
Robertson, J. A 262 
Rohrbach, P. 41 
Roorda, T. B. 206 
Russell, L. 1 01 

Salmony, A. 203, 224 
Salwey, C. M. 167 
Schiller, F. 134, 156, 157 
Schmidlin 144 
Schneder, B. 228 
Scboen, W. v. 183 
Schrameier, W. 29, 57 — 59 
Schultze, Ernst 104, 172, 1 
Schultze, Kurt 65 
Schwartz, W. L. 261 
Scie-Ton-Fa 87 
Sequeira, F. X. 266 
Simon, E. 78, 252 
Simotamai, HidezS 247, 248 
Smidt, H. 45, 77 
Struthers, J. 252 
Stube, R. 20 

Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro 141 

Takenob, Y. 265 
Tessan, F. de 217 
Thery, S. P. 152 
Trautz 27 

Trollope, M. Napier 125 
Troup, J. 140 
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Underwood, H. G. 123 
Uyttenboogaart, D. L. 258 

Vay v. Vaya und zu Luskod, Graf 46 
Veblen, Thorstein 36 
Visser, M. W. de 142, 205, 206 
Voskamp, C. J. 68 

Wainwright, S. H. 143 
Wakimizu, T. 249 
Walter, R. 70 
Watarai, Toshiharu 188 
Weber, M. 221 


Year 

A., H. 60 
Abbott, J. F. 49 
Adachi, Kinnosuke 54 
Alvarez, J. M. 72 
Ammann, F. 87 
Anesaki, M. 78 
Axelson, C. G. 2 1 

Balbi, B. 132 
Bareli, J. 4 
Barzini, L. 20 
Becker, J. E. de 95 
Bertolini, G. L. 84 
Binyon, L. 1 1 6 
Bishop, C. W. 52 
Bland, J. A. P. 12 
Blane, W. 39 
Brown, F. L. 141 
Biittner, S. 137 

Cholmondeley, L. B. 73 
Clement, E. W. 94 
Conrady, A. 14 
Corbach, O. 62 

Asia Major, Apr -Oct. 1024 


Weber, N. 1 1 9 

Wehberg, H. 166 

Wertheimer, F. 14, 80 

Weston, W. 245 

Wiesinger, O. 71 

Wilhelm, R. 66 

Willisen, Frhr. v. 30 

Witte ,J. 1 8, 40/44, 53 , 1 3 8, 1 45, 1 5 9, 1 60 

Woermann, K. 192 

Yabe, H. 246 
Yoshimatsu, K. 39 

Zenker, E. V. 38, 222 


1916 

Dautremer, I. 77 
Davis, F. Hadland 1 
Davis, J. Merle 92 
Deshayes, E. 158 
Diener, C. 151 
Doeff, H. 105 

Elster, H. M. 30 
Embden, O. 119 
Engel, Ch. P. 108 
Engelhardt, E. 25 

Faijenel, F. 65 
Fenigstein, B. 28 
Fenollosa, E. 125 
Franke, O. 6 
Freudenberg, F. 146 
Frohnmeyer 88 

Gabriel, Th. 70 
Gerard, A. 40, 145 
Gjellerup, P. 67 
Glaser, C. 124 
Gowland, W. 122 

4 S 
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Griffis, W. E. 23 
Griffiths, A. F. 55 
Griinfeld, E. 74 

Haas, W. 127 
Hagstrom, N. V. 68 
Hall, Lilian 136 
Hanabusa, Naosaburo 97 
Hartwig, A. 43 
Heber, A. 93, 100, 106, 107 
Held, H. L. 80 
Henke, F. Goodrich 144 
Hirai, Banson 18 
Honaga, S. 130 
Hornbeck, S. K. n, 56 
Horwitz, H. T. 133 
Hiickel, W. 79 
Hulbert, H. B. 149 
Hullu, De 102 

Ibler, W. M. 134 

Jefferson, M. 99 
Jensen, J. V. 64 
Jessen 115 
Joly, L. no 

Kato, Naoshi 131 
Kawaguchi, Ukichi 143 
Kawakami, K. K. 53 
Kishinami, T. 142 
Kol, H. H. van 104 
Kiichler, K. 32 
Kiimmel, O. 123 

L., J. E. X17 

Lalande, Editha de 128 

Mackay, Frhr. v. 8, 9, 10, 36 
Mathies, P. v. 2 
McLaren, W. W. 1 7 


O. N AC HOD 

Michel, O. H. 138 
Midori Komatsu 75 
Millard, T. F. 50, 51 
Muller, Herbert 57 
Muller, Martha 33 
Muller, Max 69, 71 

Niebour 1 1 3 

Okada, T. 156 
Omori, F. 1 52 
Orange, J. 1 2 o 
Ostwald, P. 22 

Perez, L. 82 
Planchet, J. M. 90 
Pliischow, G. 31 
Pound, Ezra 125 
Pouvourville, A. 66 
Powers, S. 155 
Purnell, C. J- 16 

Riedt, C. 26 
Rivetta, P. S. 13 
Roorda, T. B. 1 2 1 

Sailer, T. H- P. 140 
Sakamoto, K. 139 
Sandkuhl, H. 48 
Scherer, J. A. B. 41 
Schiller, E. 86 
Schmidlin, J. 85 
Schrameier 160 
Schulte, W. 147 
Schultze 47 

Scott, J. W. Robertson 63 
Sekiho 76 
Simotamai, H. 154 
Smidt, H. 27 
Starr, F. 148 
Strzygowski, J. 1 1 1 
Sweet, C. F. 81 
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Takuji, Hojo 135 
Terada, Torahiko 157 
Teutenberg, A. 44 
Thomsen, H. 150 
Tomita, K. no 
Trautz 19 

Vautier, P 123 
Visser, M. W. de 121 
Voretzsch, F. A. 112 
Vosberg-Rekow 7 


Weber (Erzabt) 5 
Wertheimer, F. 24, 59 
Willimek, Ch. 3 
Witte, J. 34 

Yamada, N. 15 

Zelenka, E. A. 33 
Zimmermann, E. 1 1 8 
Zitelmann, Katharina 129. 


48 



BRUCKE: EXCHANGE 


Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami. 

Sri Venkatesa Vilas Nadu Street , 
Mylapore, Madras. 

1. A History of South India. 

2. Development of the Bhakti 
school both on the Yaishnava 
and the Saiva side in various 
of its more obscure sections. 

Biallas, Franz. 

Cath. Mission, Tsingtau, Shantung, 
China. 

Yiian-yu des K'iiih Yuan, Text, ! 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar. j 

Conrady, A. 

Leipzig, Farberstr. ip". 

1. Shi-king Exegese. 

2. Uber einige altchinesische Hilfs- 
worter. i. 

Erkes, E. 

Leipzig, Kaistr. i. 

1. Gedichte v. Sung Yiih mit Ein- 
leitung iiber Zeit, Dichtkunst 
und Sprache Sung Yiihs, Glossar i 
und Index. 

2. Kuan-yin, eine religions- und 
kunstgeschichtliche Studie. 

Farquhar, J. N. 

22 Heaton Road, Withington, Man - , 
Chester. 

Hinduismus. 


Francke, A. H. 

Berlin SIV. 4<S, IVilhehnstr. j. 

1. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. 

2. a) Hochzeitslieder, Teil II, 

deutsch. 

bj Teil I und II tibetischer 
Text und englische Uber- 
setzung (Asia Major). 

3. gZer-myig. tibetischer Text und 
englische Ubersetzung. 

4. Tibetisches Lesebuch mit Gram- 
matik und Glossar, Tibetisch- 
Englisch. 

5. Kesarsage, deutsche Ubersetzung 
nach den Texten der Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

Geiger, W. 

Miinchen, Barerstr. 4.S. 

Culavamsa, Text und kommentierte 
Ubersetzung. 

Giles, L. 

British Museum, London IV. C. 1. 
Taoism of the Middle Period, 
v. Glasenapp, H. 

Berlin W. 10, Bendlerstr. i~. 
Gesamtdarstellung des Jainismus. 
Goetz, H. 

Berlin-W ilmersdorf, Uhlandstr.6o“ r . 
1. Eine kleine indische Kultur- 
geschichte. 
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2. Geschichte der indischen Mi- 
niaturmalerei. 

3. Ubersetzung einer Reihe von 
Liedern des Krsnakultes aus dem , 
13. — 16. Jahrhundert. 

4. Indische historische Portrats, die 
Miniaturen-Alben des Berliner 
V olkerkunde-Museums. 

Grierson, George A., Sir. 

Rathfarnham , Camberley, Surrey. 

1 . Schlufiband des Linguistic Survey 
of India. 

2. A Kashmlrl-English Dictionary, 
published by the As. Soc. of 
Bengal. 

3. Bearbeitung und Ubersetzung 
verschiedener Kashmirl-Texte. 

4. Ausgabe von Markandeyas Pra- 

krta-sarvasva und Ramatarkava- 
glsas Prakrtakalpadruma in Text 
und Ubersetzung. j 

5. Vorbereitung des Bandes iiber 
Indo-arische Volkssprachen fur 
den Grundrib der Indo-arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde. 

Haloun, G. 

Ostasiatisches Seminar , Universitats- 
strape 13 1 , Leipzig. 

1. Contributions to the history of 
clan settlements in ancient China. 

2. Ta-hia-Frage. 

Hanisch, E. 

Sinologisches Seminar an der Uni- 
versitdt Berlin. Privatadresse: i 
BerlinS W.iq,Friedrichsgracht- > ~ . 

x. Die Eroberung des Goldstrom- 
landes. 

2. Ethnographic des Goldstrom- , 
landes. | 


Heimann, B. 

Halle a. S., Grope Steinstr. 5 A' 7 . 

1. Die Entwicklung des Gottes- 
begriffs der Upanisaden. 

2. Uber den denkmethodischen 
Ausgangspunkt der einzelnen 
Disziplinen der indischen Philo- 
sophic. 

Herrmann, A. 

Charlottenburg , Wielandstr. y. 

1. Das Ruinengebiet von Turfan 
(fiir Petermanns Geogr. Mitt). 

2. China, Arabia Felix und Byzanz. 

Hertel, Johs. 

Leipzig , Grimmaische Str. 32. 

1. Weltanschauung der Indoiranier. 

2. Zeit und Ort des Rgveda. 

Hillebrandt, A. 

Deutsch-Lissa b. Breslau , Kastanien- 
allee 3. 

Vedische Mythologie, 2. Aufl. (in 
2 Bd.). 

Hultzsch, E. 

Halle a. S., Reilstr. y6. 

1. The Inscriptions of Asoka. New 
Edition. With 55 Plates. Printed 
for the Government of India by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Pages VIII, ccci, 260. 

2. Magha’s Sisupalavadha nach den 
Kommentaren des Yallabhadeva 
und des Mallinathasuri ins 
Deutsche iibertragen. 

Iwanow, W. 

c j o Asiatic Society of Bengal; 1. Park 
Street Calcutta. 

1. Persian Shi'ite Sectarianism 

2. The Creed of the Ali-ilahT. 

3. Indian Sufism as it developed 
in the Dekkan and Central Indian 
provinces before the Timurides. 
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Iwanow, W. 

4. [Has collection of Persian poetry, 
tales etc. The dialects which he 
has studied were those of Sabza- 
war and Nishapur, Birjand and 
Qain as well as of some villages 
in the Central Persian Desert 
(near Tabbas, Auarak, etc.) The 
Kurdish Material has been col- 1 
lected in Juwayu and Bujnurd.] j 
Always too glad to be useful 1 
for references, etc., to his col- < 
leagues in research. 

Karlgren, B. 

Goteborg, Universitat. 

Fortsetzung der Studien zur chi- 
nesischen Laut- und Schrift- 1 
geschichte. 

Kirfel, W. 

Godesberg b. Bonn , Marktstr. 4. 

1. Darstellung der indischen Ideen 
iiber Weltentstehung, Weltunter- 
gang sowie der Lehren vom 
Weltjahr. 

2. Untersuchungen iiber die inneren 
Zusammenhange der Purana. 

3. Ubersetzung der Upamitibhava- 
prapancakatha (in Auswahl). 

Krause, Ch. 

Leipzig , Windscheidstr. f 4 - 

Pancopakhyanavartika (Altgujerati- 
Fassung des Pancatantra). 

Lange, R. 

Berlin - Steglitz, Kurfiirstaistr. 4 ■ ' 

Thesaurus Japonicus, Bd. 4. 

Lin, Yii-tang. 

The National University , Peking. 

Fortfiihrung der Studien zur Alt- 
chinesischen Phonetik. 


Manchen-Helfen, O. 

Wien V, Zentagasse 47 ’■ 

1. Kultur des vorbuddhistischen 
China. 

2. Chinesische Mythologie. 

3. Kultur der stammverwandten, 
barbarischen Siidstamme. 

Poppe, N. 

Asiatisches Museum , Russische Aka- 
demie der Wissenscka/ten, Lenin- 
grad, Universitetskaja nab. 5. 

1. Zum Feuerkultus bei den Mon- 
golen. 

2. Sprachliche Eigentiimlichkeiten 
des mongol. Gesserkhanepos. 

Salmony, A. 

Koln. Museum fur Ostasiatische 
Kunst der Stadt Kb In. 

1. Figiirliche Grabkeramik des Kbl- 
ner Museums. 

2. Hinterindische Plastik. 

3. Chinesische Plastik. 

4. Plastik in Siam (im Druck). 

Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. 

Die Deutsche Kultur der Gegen- 
wart mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung auf die Industrie und Welt- 
politik. 

Scheftelowitz, I. 

Kb In, Moltkestr. 127. 

Die iranischen Lehnworter im tal- 
mudischen Schrifttum und die 
iranische Kultur im Talmud. 

Schindler, B. 

Leipzig , Lnselstr. 5. 

1. Das Priestertum im Alten China 
(Fortsetzung). 

2. Translation of Ch. 128 of 
Sze-ma Ts’ien’s Shi-ki: “The 
Divination by the tortoise-shell, 
and the milfoil’. 
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Schindler, B. 

3. Chinese Divination. A Study of 
its Methods and Principles. 

4. Zum Ch’un-ts’iu-Problem. 
Schmidt, Richard. 

Munster, W., Wilhelmstr. 5 

1. Nachtrag zum Sanskrit-Worter- 
buch, auf Grund eigener Samm- 
lungen unter Verarbeitung der 
bisher veroffentlichten Worter- 
verzeichnisse von Thomas, Gray, 
Jolly usw. sowie Bohtlingks | 
eigener Nachtrage. ' 

v. Takacs, Zoltan. 

Budapest, Andrdssy tit 103. 

Chinesisch-hunnische Kunstformen. 
Waley, A. 

Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum, London. 

English Translation of Genji Mo- 
nogatari. 

Wedemeyer, A. 

Ostasiatisches Seminar an der Uni- 
versitat Leipzig, Unizersitats- 
strafie 13. 

1. Schauplatze und Vorgange der | 
chinesischen Geschichte gegen 
Ausgang des 3. und im 2. Jahr- 
tausend v. Chr. Kap. I: Yao, 
Shun und Yu. Kap. II: Das Reich 
zur Zeit von Yao, Shun und Yii 
(Yii-kung). Kap.III: Zeit derHia- 
und Shang-Dynastie. Kap. IV : 
Anfange der Chou-Dynastie bis 
zur Zeit des Cheng-wang. 

2. Die Verfassung der Chou-Dy- ; 
nastie (Chou-li). 

3. Die Entwicklung der chinesischen 
Behordenorganisation von der 
Ts’in-Dynastie bis zur T ang- 1 
Dynastie. 


Wedemeyer, A. 

4. Chronologie der friihjapanischen 
Geschichte. 

5. Das Kuni-no-miyatsuko-hongi u. 
das friihjapanische Konigtum. 

6. Ubersetzung der Yoro-ryo (718) 
mit Kommentaren. 

Weller, F. 

Leipzig, Arndistr. S 9 111 ■ 

1. Asvaghosas Buddhacarita (ti- 
betischer Text und deutsche 
Ubersetzung). 

2. Ubersetzung derParalleltexte des 
Majjhimanikaya aus dem chi- 
nesischen Tripitaka. 

3. Pfitikasuttanta, chines. Text. 

Weller, Hermann. 

Ellwangen ( Wurttemberg ). 

1. Frage der Echtheit der 13 dem 
Bhasa zugeschriebenen Dramen. 

2. Textausgabe dieser Dramen, in 
Bearbeitung: Avimaraka und 
Svapnavasavadatta. 

3. Ubersetzung dieser Dramen, in 
Bearbeitung : Svapnavasavadatta. 

4. Herausgabe der Sammlung „In- 
dische Dichter tc . 

Wilhelm, R. 

Peking. 

1. Die Vollendung der Sammlung: 
Religion u. Philosophic Chinas 
(bei E. Diederichs, Jena). Im 
Druck ist Band I a , I King. In 
Arbeit ist aufierdem Band III, 
Ta Hsiio, Chung Yung, Hsiao 
King. 

2. Fur Frommanns Klassiker der 
Philosophic ist in Arbeit: ein 
Band liber Konfuzius. 
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Wilhelm, R. 

3. Sammlung Goschen: Abteilung 
Religionswissenschaft : China und 
Tibet. Abteilung Denkmaler: 
Tao Teh King und Konfuzius. 

4. Fur das Handbuch der Literatur- 
wissenschaft : Chinesische Lite- 
raturgeschichte. 

5. Im Ms. fertig femer die Uber- 
setzung von Lii Shi Ch’un Tsiu, 
K’ung tsT Kia Yii, Shu King. 

6. Begonnen sind: Han Fe Tsi und 
Siin Tsi. 

Winternitz, M. 

Prag, Opatovickd A'. 

1. Revision der Geschichte der 
indischen Literatur fur die eng- 
lische Ausgabe der Calcutta 
University Press. 

2. Die Frau in den indischen Re- 
ligionen, Teil II: Frau im Hin- 
duismus, Teil III: Frau im Ji- 
nismus und Buddhismus. 


Woitsch. L. 

Wien XVIII , Geyergasse 14 // . 

1. Lexikographische Beitrage (Er- 
ganzungen und Berichtigungen 
zu Giles, Chinese-English Dic- 
tionary. 

2. Mandschurisches Lesebuch mit 
Grammatik und Glossar. 

3. Ausgabe der mandschurischen 
Version des Liao-chai-chih-i mit 
Sp ezialworterbuch. 

v. Zach, E. 

Weltevreden, Gang Kadji jq. 

1. Lit'aipo’s Gedichte 4. u. 5. Buch 
deutsche Ubersetzung. 

2. Einige Verbesserungen zu Giles’ 
Chinese Biographical Dictionary. 

3. Weitere Erganzungen zu Sacha- 
row’s Mandzursko-Russki Slo- 
warj. 

Zimmermann, E. 

Dresden- A . , J Vi nek elm a wist r. 1 3 p . 

Chinesische Porzellanfiguren. 
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SYSTEM AT ISCHER UBERBLICK— SYSTEMATIC SURVEY 

i. China 

Phonetik und Grammatik: Conrady, A., Nr. 2; Karlgren, B., Lin, 

Yii-t’ang. 

Lexikographie: Woitsch, L., Nr. 1. 

Geographic: Herrmann, A., Nr. 2. 

Ethnographie: Hanisch. E., Nr. 2; Manchen-Helfen, Nr. 1, 3. 
Geschichte und Historiker: Haloun, G., Nr. 1. 2; Hanisch, E., 
Nr. 1; Manchen-Helfen, Nr. 1. 3; Schindler, B., Nr. 2. 4; Wede- 
mever, A., Nr. 1. 2, 3. 

Biographien: v. Zach, E., Nr. 2. 

Literaturgeschichte. 

Allgemtin : Wilhelm, R., Nr. 4. 

Vorklassisch und klassisch : Y i h - k i n g : Wilhelm , R., Nr. 1 • S h u - 
king: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 5; Shi -king: Conrady, A.. Nr. 1; Ch’un- 
t s ’ i u : Schindler, B., Nr. 4 ; K o n fu z i u s und Lao-tse: s. Philosophic; 
Ta-hioh: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 1; Chung-yung: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 1: 
Lu-shi ch’un-ts’iu: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 5 ; Hiao-king: Wilhelm, R., 
Nr. 1 ; K i a - y ti : Wilhelm, R., Nr. 5 : K ’ i ii h Y ti a n : Biallas. F. ; Sung 
Yiih: Erkes, E., Nr. 1; Li T’ai-poh: v. Zach, E., Nr. 1. 
Religionsgeschichte. 

Allgemein: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 3, 1. 

Einzelgebiete : Manchen-Helfen, Nr. 2; Schindler, B., Nr. 1, 2, 3. 
Buddhismus: Erkes, E., Nr. 2 ; Weller, F., Nr. 2. 

Philosophic. 

Einzelgebiete : Konfuzius: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 2, 5; Sun-tse: Wilhelm, R., 
Nr. 6 ; Taoismus: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 3, 6; (HanFei-tse, Lao-tse;; 
d. mittleren Periode: Giles, L. 

K u n s t. 

Grabkeramik: Salmony, A., Nr. 1. 

Plastik: Salmony, A., Nr. 3. 

Porzellan: Zimmermann, E. 

Chin.-hunnischc Kmistformen : v. Takacs, Z. 

„ 2. Hinterindien. 

K u n s t. 

Plastik: Salmony, A., Nr. 2. 

3. Hunnen. 

Chin. -hunnische Kunstformen: v. Takacs, Z. 
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„ , 4. Indien. 

Sprachen. 

Pali: Geiger, W. 

Prakrit: Grierson, Nr. 4. 

Altgujerati: Krause, Ch. 

Mod. Volkssprachen: Allgemein: Grierson, Nr. 1, 5; Kashmiri: 
Grierson, Nr. 2, 3. 

Lexikographie (Sanskrit) : Schmidt, R. 

Epigraphik (Asoka): Hultzsch, E., Nr. r. 

Geschichte. 


Allgemeine Kulturgeschichte-. Gotz, H., Nr. 1. 

Einzelgebiete : Rgveda: Hertel,)., Nr. 2; Asoka: Hultzsch, E., Nr. 1; 
Dekkan: Aiyangar,Nr. 1 ; Iwanow,VV., Nr. 3 ; Ceylon: Geiger, W.; Frau 
inHinduismus, Buddhismus, Jinismus: VVinternitz, M., Nr. 2. 
Literaturgeschichte. 

Allgemein: Winternitz, M., Nr. 1. 

Veda : Hertel, J., Nr. 2. 

Pur ana: Kirfel, W., Nr. 2. 

Drama: Weller, H., Nr. 1, 2, 3. 

Kavya: Hultzsch, E., Nr. 2; Weller, F., Nr. 1. 

Pahcatantra: Krause, Ch. 

Upamitibhavaprapancakatha: Kirfel, W., Nr. 3. 

Religionsgeschichte. 

Vedische Mythologie: Hillebrandt, A. 

Buddhismus : Winternitz, M., Nr. 2 ; Weller, F., Nr. 2. 

Jinismus: v. Glasenapp, H. ; Winternitz, M., Nr. 2. 

Hinduismus : Farquhar. 

Bhakti (Sivaismus und Visnuistnus) : Aiyangar. 

Krsnakult: Gotz, H., Nr. 3. 

Sups mus : Iwanow, W., Nr. 3. 

Philosophic. 

Kosmogonie : Kirfel, W., Nr. 1. 

Weltanschauung der Indo-lranier: Hertel, J., Nr. 1. 

Upanishaden: Heimann, B., Nr. 1. 

Systems: Heimann, B., Nr. 2. 

K u n s t. 


Miniatunnalerei: Gotz, H., Nr. 2. 
Hist. Portrats: Gotz, H., Nr. 4. 


5. Iran. 

Weltanschauung der Indo-Ira?iier : Hertel, J., Nr. 1. 
Iran. Lehnwijrter im Talmud : Scheftelowitz, I. 
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6. Japan. 

Lexikographie: Lange, R. 

Geschichte: Wedemeyer, A., Nr. 4, 5, 6. 

Literatur: Waley, A. 

7. Kurdistan. 

Sprachliche Materialsammlungen: Iwanow, W. Nr. 4. 

8. Mandschu. 

Handbuch: Woitsch, L., Nr. 2. 

Lexikographie: v. Zach, E., Nr. 3. 

Texte: Woitsch, L., Nr. 3. 

9. Pali. 

Texte: Geiger, W. 

10. Persien. 

Dialektstudien: Iwanow, W., Nr. 4. 

Dichtung: Iwanow, W., Nr. 4. 

Religionsgeschichte. 

Schiiten: Iwanow, \V., NT. r. 

Ali-ilahi : Iwanow, W., Nr. 2. 


11. Prakrit. 

Grammatiken: Grierson, Nr. 3. 


12. Siam. 

K u n s t (Plastik) : Salmony, A.. Nr. 4. 

13. Talmud. 

Scheftelowitz, I. 

14. Tibet. 

Sprache (Handbuch): Francke, A. H., Nr. 4. 
Ethnographie: Francke, A. H., Nr. 2. 
Sage: Francke, A. H., Nr. 5. 

Geschichte: Francke, A. H., Nr. 1. 
Religionsgeschichte. 

Allgemein: Wilhelm, R., Nr. 2. 

Bonpo : Francke, A. H., Nr. 3. 

15. Zentralasien. 
Turf an: Herrmann, A., Nr. 1. 



BUCHERBESPRECHUNGEN — REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

ORBIS PICTUS. Weltkunstbucherei, herausgegeben von Paul Westlieim 
(Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, A. G. Berlin) Band 16: Der primitive 
japanische Holzschnitt von Carl Einstein. 

Der Herausgeber „ediert diese Holzschnitte als Laie, der seit langem 
ihrer sich ergotzte und dariiber las, was Kliigere ihm empfahlen“. Er 
schreibt „iiber diese Dinge mit dem Bewufttsein, die letzten abendlandischen 
Reflexe eines vorlaufig erloschenen Gestirns in reizvoll falscbender Spiegelung 
einzufangen; der fliehende Rand hiipfenden Spiegelbildes zeichnet am be- 
quemsten sich heraus". So gibt er in gestelzter Sprache ein farbeniiberladenes 
Bild der gegenstandlichen und gesellschaftlichen Welt des Ukiyoye, eine 
journalistisch effelctvolle. falschende Darstellung. Wer damn Freude hat, 
mag sich daran ergotzen, Einsicht in das Wesen wird er schwerlich er- 
langen. Die Vorlagen der Bilder stammen samtlich aus der wunderbaren 
Sammlung der Frau Tony Straus-Negbaur, zwischen Unwichtigem ist eine 
Reihe sehr schoner Blatter abgebildet, nur geht auch hier leider die feinste 
Wirkung, die farbige, in Schwarz und WeiG ganzlich verloren, und es ent- 
steht der Eindruck einer geistvollen und virtuosen, doch innerlich vollig 
leeren Plakatkunst. Ein Eindruck, der um so mehr irrefiihrt, als gerade 
unter diesen friihen Blattern eine Reihe grobartiger und in den Grenzen 
des Holzschnittes wahrhaft monumentaler Werke sich findet. Leider laGt 
die anscheinend rein gegenstandlich bestimmte Anordnung der Bilder ge- 
rade diese Werke auch nicht zu ihrem Recht kommen. Kurz: dieser 
Band verspricht viel und halt wenig, doch wird der Kenner fur einzelne 
Abbildungen dankbar sein. Otto Fischer. 

J. B. M. McGOVERN, Unter den Kopfjagern auf Formosa. 
Strecker und Schroder. Stuttgart 1923. 122 S. 

Der Drahtverhau, den die Japaner um die Bergstamme Formosas ge- 
zogen haben, ist mit 2000 Volt geladen und wird Jahr fur Jahr enger, die 
Zeit, da die letzten Tayal, Bunum, Tsarisen verschwunden sein werden, ist 
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nicht mehr fern. Jeder Bericht iiber das unberiihrte Volkstum dieser 
Stamme ist willkommen, um so mehr, als bisher iiber sie nur sehr, sehr 
wenig bekannt ist. Das Beste sind die japanischen Berichte, die Davidson 
in seinem Formosa, Past and Present bringt, und die von O. Scheerer in 
den Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens iibersetzten. Wenn man das streicht, was Mrs. McGovern 
aus Davidson entnommen hat, bleibt nicht sehr viel iibrig. Das eilige 
Tempo, in dem sie ihre „trips” zu den verschiedenen Stammen gemacht- 
hat, — aus ihrer feuilletonistischen Reiseschilderung ist kaum zu entnehmen, 
wo sie war — , lieft sie vieles iibersehen oder falsch sehen. So ist es falsch, 
dafi den formosanbchen Pfeilen die Befiederung fehlt, — Tayal, Tsarisen, 
Ami, Paiwan, Bunum und Arisan haben radial befiederte Pfeile und sekundare 
Spannung, wo die Befiederung fehlt, ist primare Spannung, was fur die 
Aufstellung von Kulturschichten auf der Insel wichtig ist. Natiirlich sind die 
Eingeborenen Formosas nicht Kannibalen, aber es ist doch nicht ohne 
Bedeutung, dafL die Ami das Fleisch der geschnellten Kopfe essen. Die 
Beispiele lieben sich leicht vermehren. Immerhin findet sich doch auch 
manches bisher nicht Bekannte in dem Buch, dessen wertvollster Teil 
jedoch zweifellos seine guten Abbildungen sind. 

Was der Ethnologe aber jetzt vor allem braucht, ist eine genaue 
Aufnahme der geistigen und materiellen Kultur der Primitivstiimme Formosas 
und die endliche ErschlieGung der chinesischen Quellen, vor allem des 
T'ai-wan-fu-chi. Otto Manchen-Helfen. 


ERNST DIEZ. Einfuhrung in die Kunst des Ostens. mit 73 Ab- 
bildungen, 160 Seiten Oktav. Avalun-Verlag. Wien-Hellerau, 1922. 

Das Buch will eine knappe, fur weitere Kreise lesbare Zusammenfassung 
der Ergebnisse der bedeutendsten Sonderforscher auf dem Gebiete der 
ost-asiatischen Kunst geben und ist deshalb als ein neuer Versuch, die 
gewaltige Kunst Ostasiens weiteren Kreisen zuganglich zu machen, warm 
zu begriiBen. 

Wenn der Raum so beschrankt ist, wie in dem vorliegenden Buch, 
so ist es nicht ganz leicht, eine Einfuhrung in die Kunst des Ostens, selbst 
wenn damit nur China und Japan gemeint sind, zu schreiben: die Gebiete 
sind zu groG und zu tief, um sich auf wenigen Seiten abtun zu lassen. 
Immerhin wird Diez durch die Fiille schoner Gedanken, die in seinem 
Buche zerstreut sind, manchem Befriedigung geben und den Wunsch bei 
vielen erwecken, sich intensiver mit der Kunst Ostasiens zu beschaftigen. 
Vielleicht ist es ein Vorteil, daB der Leser das Buch nicht mit voller 
Befriedigung aus der Hand legt, weil er nunmehr wunscht, sich nach den 
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anregenden Worten von Diez tiefer iiber die mannigfachen Gebiete zu 
unterrichten, unter denen vor allem die chinesische Malerei, diese mensch- 
lichste Kunst der Erde, wie sie Diez nennt, unser Herz erfreut. 

Nach einer gescliichtlichen Einleitung, in der sich China leider mit 
nur 7, Japan gar mit 3 kleinen Oktavseiten begniigen muB, fiihrt uns 
Diez auf 1 5 Seiten durch die chinesische Baukunst, auf 1 7, Seiten durch 
die japanische, wobei ihm die Arbeiten Boerschmanns als Grundlage 
dienen. Wir konnen dabei nicht unwidersprochen lassen, wenn Diez mit 
Boerschmann wiederholt — P-3 2 — 3 dalii im Siiden Chinas, in Kuangsi 
tmd Kuantung, sich indischer EinfluB in der Uberwucherung mit ornamen- 
talem Beiwerk bemeikbar macht. 

Das, was den Siiden von dem Norden unterscheidet, ist nicht in- 
discher EinfluB, sondern die infolge der groBeren Lebhaftigkeit der Phantasie 
und durch die Uppigkeit tropischer Vegetation befruchtete Vielseitigkeit 
der Darstellung, welche dem ruhigeren und weniger gesegneten Norden 
ferner liegt. Es komrnt hinzu, daB im Siiden, wo infolge des halbtropischen 
Khmas der Verfall der Bauten ein schnellerer ist als im Norden, haupt- 
sachlich die mittelalterliche und neuere Architektonik sich unseren Blicken 
darbietet, die, ebenso wie die Kunst auf alien anderen Gebieten, sich von der 
klassischen Schlichtheit der friiheren Perioden um ein AVesentliches entfernt. 

Mit schnellen Schritten eilt Diez dann durch Malerei und Plastik 
(wobei er dann auf p. 38 bei der Auffiihrung des Materials der Statuen die 
aus Eisen gefertigten iibergeht), um uns nunmehr die „Darstellungskreise“ zu 
vergegenwaitigen, den konfuzianischen Kreis, den buddhistischen und schlieB- 
lich den taoistischen Kreis. Bei dem letzteren kommt er auf den Drachen zu 
sprechen, den er als ein „Phantasiegebilde aus dem Stohr und dem Stern- 
bilde des Drachen-Skorpion, geboren aus der Idee der Verwandlung des 
Wanderfisches Stohr in das Sternbild des Skorpion" erklart. Das Taotie 
ist ihm „nichts anderes als die aus Stohr und Sternbild kombinierte 
Drachenmaske". Es ware interessant und wohl auch notwendig gewesen 
zu horen, worauf Diez diese Behauptungen stiitzt, die mehr nach mittel- 
alterlichen Deutungen phantasieffoher Litteraten klingen, als die simplen 
Gedankengange beriicksichtigen, welche im 3. oder 2. Jahrtausend vor Chr. 
den Erstlingskiinstlern in Holz, Bronze und Ton die Anregung zur Dar- 
stellung jener Fabelwesen gaben. Wenig glucklich ist er, wenn er auf p. 60 
den Noami-Drachen mit der Halskrause und den Ochsenhornem (Abb. 64) 
zu den „grandiosesten Schopfungen malerischer Gestaltung iiberhaupt“ 
rechnet und wenn er als typische Beispiele altchinesischer SakralgefaBe 
„die als alteste Kunstdenkmaler Chinas durch das Po-ku-tu-lu uberliefert 
sind“ — p. 123 — zwei Bronzen aus der Sammlung Sumitomo’s auffiihrt 
— Abb. 2 u. 3 — , die mit dem Po-ku-t’u-lu nichts zu tun haben und einen 
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von dem klassischen Stil des orthodoxen China abweichenden Fremdstil 
wiedergeben. 

In der Absicht, uns weiter einzufiihren in das Wesen ostasiatischer 
Kunst, fiihrt er uns zu den vier Kategorien der chinesischen Malerei, zur 
japanischen Historienmalerei , naturfernen Landschaft, den Gestalten des 
Reliefs, wobei er irrtiimlicherweise die Bronzetrommeln die altesten Denk- 
maler nennt, den Gestalten der naturnahen Landschaft, den kanonischen 
Regeln und den chinesischen sowie japanischen Formen und schliefilich 
zum seelischen Gehalt der Malerei, in seiner gerechten Verehrung fiir 
diese grolie Kunst gelegentlich allzuviel, wie bei dem Taubenpaar der 
Abb. 40 oder dem Reiherhals von Abb. 43, in das Bild hineingeheimnissend. 
Nicht folgen konnen wir Diez in der Auswahl seiner Abbildungen, besonders 
der farbigen. 

Fur Druckfehler mochten wir es halten, wenn er — p. 14 — den 
Buddhismus ,,67 n. Chr.‘ £ und - p. 53 - sechsundsiebzig nach Christus 

„offiziell nach China gebracht“ werden lalit, oder wenn er von der in der 
kosmischen Weltanschauung verwebten Taolehre und der philosophisch ver- 
tieften Lehre des Laotse, dem „Laoismus“, spricht. 

E. A. Voretzsch. 

LUDWIG BACHHOFER: Chine sis che Kunst (Ferdinand Hirt, 
Breslau 1923). 

Das vorliegende kleine Buch ist ein Bandcben aus „Tedermanns Bucherei“, 
deren Abteilung Bildende Kunst Wilhelm Waetzoldt herausgibt. Es entwickelt 
auf knappstem Raum eine Ubersicht iiber Art und Geschichte der grolien 
chinesischen Kunst mit Ausschlub des Kunstgewerbes. Nach der ganzen An- 
lage dieser Bandchen war es nicht moglich, eine umfassende Geschichte zu 
schreiben oder irgendwo im Einzelnen sehr in die Tiefe zu dringen. daftir 
hat es der Verfasser verstanden, die wesentlichen Epochen und Merkmale 
deutlich herauszuheben, mit einfachen Worten und rechter Klarheit iiberall 
das Bezeichnende wenigstens anzudeuten. So ist das Werkchen zur ersten 
Einfuhrung des Laien sehr gut geeignet. Die Ausstattung ist gediegen. 
Die 20 Abbildungen hatten zum Teil noch sorgsamer und kennzeichnender 
ausgewahlt werden konnen. Otto Fischer. 

CHINESISCHE KERAMIK. Ausstellung im Frankfurter Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum, Juni-September 1923 (Verlag Englert & Schlosser). 

Dieser reich illustrierte und sehr sorgfaltig gearbeitete Katalog halt 
das Gedachtnis und die Ergebnisse einer Ausstellung fest. die Robert 
Schmidt, der Direktor des Frankfurter Kunstgewerbemuseums, diesen Sommer 
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grofitenteils aus Frankfurter und benachbartem Privatbesitz zusammen- 
gebracht hat. Es war eine Freude, hier zu sehen, welche Fiille guter 
Qualitat selbst in den letzten Jahren noch einige Sammler unserem Land 
zu gewinnen und zu erhalten verstanden. Die Liebe zur ostasiatischen 
Kunst hat auch in Frankfurt Wurzeln gefafit, und wenn friiher die farbig 
so reichen und jeden Raum schmiickenden Porzellane aus der Zeit seit 
dem Ende der Ming besonders gesucht waren, so wendet sich heute die 
Vorliebe der Kenner mehr den anspruchloseren, aber oft machtigeren und 
feineren keramischen Schopfungen zu, die man der Han-, der T’ang- und 
der Sung-Dynastie zuschreibt. Die Ausstellung gab einen vorziiglichen 
Uberblick iiber die Entwicklung chinesischer Keramik von den Anfangen 
bis zu ihrem letzten, technisch differenziertesten Ausklang. Wenn einige 
Typen, wie die grohen weiben Sungvasen, wie das fiinffarbige Wan-li-Porzellan, 
ja selbst K’ang-hsi mangelhaft vertreten waren, so war vieles ganz Herrliche, 
besonders von ganz friiher und ganz spater Keramik zu sehen. Mit 
Bdriedigung bemerkte man, dafi> von den friihen Stiicken iiberall das Beste 
Eigentum der Berliner Museen war, nur leider nicht der grobe Lohan von 
I-chou, das bereits bekannte Hauptstiick der Ausstellung, das die Keramik- 
forscher der T'ang-, die Kunsthistoriker viel eher der Sung-Dynastie oder 
selbst noch etwas spater zuweisen mochten. Der Katalog ist besonders 
wertvoll durch die vorziigliche Einleitung von Robert Schmidt, die auf 
1 6 Seiten eine klare und alles Wesentliche erschopfende Ubersicht iiber 
unser Wissen von chinesischer Keramik und ihrer Geschichte gibt. Von 
den Abbildungen sind leider weder die Cliches noch die technisch nicht 
ganz gelungenen Farbtafeln geeignet, eine ausreichende Vorstellung von 
dem kiinstlerischen Charakter der Objekte zu geben. 

Otto Fischer. 


ORBIS PICTUS. Weltkunstbucherei, herausgegeben von Paul Westheim 
(Verlag Ernst Wasmuth A. G. Berlin). Band 5: Asiatische 
Monumentalplastik. Mit einem Vonvort von Karl With. 

Jeder Band aus der sehr hiibschen Bilderbuch-Serie dieses neuen 
Orbis pictus bringt in GroGoktav 48 Bildtafeln mit ziemlich guten Cliches, 
nach der Auswahl und mit der Einfiihrung eines mit dem besonderen Ge- 
biet vertrauten Herausgebers. Karl With, dessen Arbeiten zur ostasiatischen 
Kunst bekannt sind, stellt hier eine Auswahl grobtenteils buddhistischer 
Skulpturen aus Yorder- und Hinterindien, China und Japan zusammen. 
Das Prinzip der Auswahl ist nicht recht verstandlich, da auch Kleinskulpturen 
und kiinstlerisch sehr mabige Werke aufgenommen sind. Eine Ubersicht 
iiber den ganzen Umkreis plastischer Schopfung scheint ebenso wenig fiir 
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irgendeinen der genannten Kunstkreise angestrebt. So bleibt als Prinzip 
nur die Absicht des Verfassers einige zum Teil weniger bekannte Monumente 
asiatischer Plastik vorzufiihren und an ihnen die innere Ausdruckskraft 
dieser Kunst deutlich zu machen. Die Auswahl ist in der zweiten Auflage 
der ersten gegeniiber schon erheblich verbessert. Der einfiihrende Text gibt 
nicht eine sacbliche Orientierung, sondern eine dithyrambische Einfiihlung 
in Art und Tiefe des asiatischen Welterlebens und der buddhistischen 
Einstellung zu Leben und Kunst. Ich fiirchte, sie ist allzu personlich 
und allzusehr vom Europaer aus empfunden, sie kann die Leser be- 
rauschen, aber kaum zu einem wahren Begreifen fiihren. 

Otto Fischer. 

CHINESISCHES PORZELLAN UND DIE UBRIGEN KERA- 
MISCHEN ERZEUGNISSE CHINAS. Von Prof. Dr. Ernst 
Zimmermann, Zweite Auflage, Leipzig. Rlinkhardt und Biermann, 
1923 : 2 Bande. 

The new edition of Prof Zimmermann's important work on Chinese 
porcelain is revised and enlarged. Not only have the actual pages expanded 
in area but in the text volume they have nearly doubled in number and 
there are twenty additional plates and several replacements. 

The author's long study of the subject and his daily contact with a 
notable collection are guarantees of first-class work; but like so many of 
our European students of Chinese ceramics, especially those of us who 
are tied to their work at home, he has not had the opportunity of making 
original researches in the East and he is dependent on other people’s 
translations for his study of Chinese texts. The result is that the book 
adds little new material to the stock of knowledge which we are Constantly 
turning over and sifting. This does not. however, prevent it from being 
an immensely useful work. Its defects will only be noticed by a few 
advanced students, while its many merits will be appreciated by the large 
public for which it is written. All that unflagging industry and exhaustive 
study of available material could do for his book, Prof. Zimmermann 
has done; and if we have any complaint to make of this aspect of his 
work, it is that he has used his material almost too conscientiously, over- 
loading his text in places with references to specimens which are not 
illustrated, and often treating his authorities with more respect than they 
deserve. 

The plan of the first edition is in the main preserved, and rightly so: 
for it is the logical one for any writer setting out to cover the whole 
vast field of Chinese ceramics. The text is brought up to date— or rather 
we should say up to 1922 — for it is impossible to be quite up to date 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 40 
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with any publication where a stream of new facts, theories and specimens 
bearing on one's subject is pouring in without cease. For example, the 
finds of "prehistoric” pottery described by J. G. Andersson in Palaeonto- 
logia Sinica (Peking, 1923) make our previous discussion of Chou pottery 
seem academic: a paper by G. Eumorfopoulos, in the Transactions of 
the Oriental Ceramic Society (London. 1922/3) advances notable theories on 
the subject of the Sung Ju ware; and recent excavations ofKuluhsien and 
other places give us food for fresh thoughts on the "temmoku” and Ting 
types and on the possibilities of Sung blue and white. 

Even Dr. Rucker-Embden's important work, Chinesische Friihkeramik, 
issued in 1922, came too late for Prof. Zimmermann; and so we are 
deprived of what would doubtless have been an interesting criticism on 
that author’s theory of Han glazes, a theory so startling and revolutionary 
that we may be perhaps excused a short digression on it. 

Briefly stated Dr. Embden's theory, if accepted, would date the 
earliest glazed pottery of China (such as that on Zimmermann’s Plates I 
and II) not earlier than the fourth and possibly as late as the sixth 
century instead of in the Han dynasty. The theory is based on a negation 
alone. In Dr. Embden’s view previous writers have failed to prove the 
case for glaze in the Han dynasty. He admits the unglazed Han wares, 
but sees slight differences in form and finish between them and the glazed 
wares which were claimed to be analogous. He will accept none of the 
deductive evidence so far produced and requires ocular demonstrations 
and circumstantial proofs which he can touch and see. They do not 
happen to be forthcoming as yet; but proper excavation in China has 
hardly begun, and they will doubtless come presently. Meanwhile the 
green-glazed ware which we have called Han, Dr. Laufer’s "proto- 
porcelain” which was claimed to be of third or fourth century date, the 
literary evidence of porcelain in the sixth century and tangible evidence 
of it in a perfected state 1 in the T ang dynasty are all telescoped together 
into a space reduced by anything from four to six centuries. This result 
will not disturb a “doubting Thomas,” but it must be allowed to be 
highly inconvenient. In the absence of a definitely dated specimen of 
glazed pottery extracted from a virgin Han tomb under the eyes of at 
least two impeccable witnesses, I would suggest the following small item 
of evidence as worth considering. There is a well-known type of cup, a 

1 Dr. E mb den refuses to accept the Samarra fragments as real porcelain, because 
he says some of them ha\e not been fired to full vitrification. This may be true in 
some cases, but there are several grades of white and yellowish white porcelain found 
at Samarra, and there are among them specimens which are as white, translucent 
and vitrified as the typical K’ang Hsi porcelain. 
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shallow oblong oval vessel with a projecting flange on each side 1 , found 
in the Han tombs in Szechwan and elsewhere and figured on the Han 
engraved stone slabs of Shantung 2 . It will not be disputed that this is a 
Han type and it will I think be accepted as such by Dr. Em b den in 
its unglazed form. Precisely similar cups are found with the usual 
iridescent green glaze which we have hitherto associated with Han pottery. 
I underline the word "precisely” because Dr. Embden has been able to 
see slight differences elsewhere between the glazed and unglazed “Han” 
types and so to evade the conclusion. He cannot, however, apply that 
argument in this case and he must find some other or admit that his 
theory collapses. One single admitted instance of Han glaze gives it the 
coup de grace. 

To return. Prof. Zimmermann has striven to bring his new text up 
to date, and the changes involved mostly concern the early periods, the 
history of which is in a highly fluid state and must remain so for many 
years. The pity is that new illustrations could not have been secured at 
first hand; but there were doubtless other reasons, besides economy, for 
borrowing sixty illustrations, out of the first forty-five plates, from other 
published works. These “Ersatz illustrations" are perhaps defensible in 
the case of Hsiang’s Album, but many of them are poverty-stricken, 
washed-out objects and they could surely have been avoided in the case 
of specimens in European collections. The length of the text precludes 
a detailed enumeration of its man}- merits and occasional defects; but a 
criticism of a few of the important points taken seriatim may be of 
general interest. 

On p. 29 Prof. Zimmermann concludes that glazed ware of ver- 
milion red colour was made in the Han period. If it could be substantiated, 
this would add a new colour effect and a new technique to our Han 
pottery; but it is only based on the reference in the T’ao shuo to a floor 
in a Han palace being "painted with vermilion.” There is no reason 
why a brick floor should not have been simply painted with red pigment. 
The ordinary Han glaze over a brick-red body produces a brown-toned 
surface which could never have been compared with vermilion. 

The interval between Han and T'ang occupies a good deal of the 
attention of modern students. Our author, though he has an excellent 
disquisition on Laufer’s theory of "proto-porcelain.” has not contributed 
anything fresh to the filling of the gap. Probably he has learnt since 
1922 that the flat-backed tomb figures, a very distinctive type (cf. 

i The nearest approach to the shape in illustration is that m A. L. Hetherington's 
Early Ceramic Hares of China , PL 4, fig. 1 : but it is an unusually elaborate specimen. 

-2 See Chin Shih So, Vol. II (Sliih so) section III. 


49 
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Hetherington, PL 5, figs. 2 and 3), are now known to have come from 
Northern Wei and Liang tombs. 

The T’ang wares are discussed at length; and the bearing of the 
intensely interesting finds made by Prof. Herzfeld at Samarra is fully 
explored. Great care, however, is needed to discriminate the imported 
Chinese wares found at Samarra from the close imitations of them made 
in the local potteries; and when Prof. Zimmermann speaks of the superior 
types with incised ornament and parti-coloured glaze (p. 59) and ‘Tightly 
burnt yellowish” pottery (or is it ‘‘pottery burnt a light yellow colour?”) 
one can only say that out of a mass of Samarra fragments in the British 
Museum every specimen answering to this description is of native make, 
though undoubtedly influenced by Chinese prototypes. On the other hand, 
in dealing with undoubted Chinese wares, the white porcelain and celadon, 
found at Samarra (p. 65), he seems loath to admit the celadon fragments 
into the same category as the Sung celadons. Now an examination of 
the Samarra fragments shows two distinct kinds of celadon, the one un- 
distinguishable from the so-called Northern Chinese celadon and the other 
undistinguishable from the Sung Lung-ch'iian types. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible that both these kinds of celadon were made at least a century 
earlier than has hitherto been realised. 

With regard to the Sung wares Prof. Zimmermann has set out all 
the information he has been able to collect from Hsiang’s Album, and 
the works of Bus hell and others. He makes much play with the 
illustrations in Hsiang’s Album fa book which illustrates and describes 
a sixteenth century Chinese collection) ; but the value of these pictures, at 
any rate, must be considerably discounted, as Bush ell’s version was not 
made from the original manuscript but from one of several copies, all of 
which differ in details of drawing and colouring. The text of the Album 
is not likely to have suffered so much in the process of copying. On 
p. 73 Bushell’s rendering of luan wan (lit. egg bowl) in the T’ao shito 
is accepted without demur as indicating “eggshell” porcelain in the Sung 
period. It may be justified, but after all luan only means an egg and 
may equally w'ell have been intended to describe the shape or the colour 
of the bowls as their tenuity. On the other hand, our author seems to 
be unnecessarily sceptical in dealing with the Ting wares. There is really 
no reason why the Sung Ting wares should not have survived in con- 
siderable quantities, especially as they were among the articles placed in 
tombs. He also refuses to believe in enamelled decoration and blue and 
white of the Sung period. There is literary evidence in favour of the 
latter and its existence is likely to receive visual confirmation at any time. 
Indeed there are already numerous blue-and-whites claiming a Sung date. 
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and some of them at any rate are worthy of serious consideration. As 
to the former (the Sung enamelled wares) there is a family of bowls and 
vases, not unlike the creamy white Tz’u Chou wares, painted in red, green 
and yellow enamels which can no longer be denied a Sung origin. The 
Kokka of Nov. 1921 illustrates a specimen credibly dated in 1201. If 
this is accepted, the theory on p. 156, that enamelling began in the Yuan 
dynasty, goes by the board. 

With regard to the Chien wares and allied types which are now 
grouped as “Honan temmoku,” “Kian temmoku” etc., our author has 
apparently not yet made acquaintance with the group of patterned bowls 
(the exterior of one is illustrated in Hetherington, PL 40) reputed to 
have been made at the Yung-ho kilns in Kianfu, Kiangsi. They are very 
distinctive in their buff body and peculiar finish as well as in their stencilled 
or painted designs. Incidentally, the covered vase on Plate 37 (top) has 
not a “partridge” glaze, but a so-called “oil-spot” glaze spotted with silver. 

The Ming wares are well discussed; but the doubts expressed about 
the late Ming or transition types of blue and white (p. 214) appear to be 
groundless. The dating of this group does not rest on one mounted 
specimen only: there are others, notably a tankard in the R. E. Brandt 
collection in London with a Dutch silver mark which must be either of 
the year 1632 or 1648. 

Prof. Zimmermann is at his best in dealing with the Ch’ing porcelain, 
and here he has at his beck the wonderful Dresden collection, undoubtedly 
the most important in the world for the study of K’ang Hsi types. But 
even here there are one or two statements to which we must take 
exception. Our author clings to the improbable notion that the Viceroy 
Lang T’ing-tso had something to do with the so-called lang yao red 
glaze. It is true that he makes reservations in a note at the end of the 
book, but the statement on p. 220 will assuredly be taken by the reader 
as a declaration of faith. This perhaps is a matter of opinion; but what 
are we to think of the astounding proposition on p. 227 that enamelled 
decoration ceased to be used in the first half of the reign of K’ang Hsi? 
It is difficult to take such a notion seriously, even w'hen propounded by 
one of Prof. Zimmermann’s standing. Why should a process in full 
use at the end of the Ming dynasty and admittedly one of the chief 
methods of decoration fifty years later have suddenly dropped out? And 
in a proverbially conservative country like China? We look for Prof. 
Zimmermann’s reasons and find that in effect they amount to this, that 
the Jesuit Le Comte who travelled in China for ten years round about 
1690 does not mention enamelled decoration in a very sketchy description 
which he gives of Chinese porcelain. Le Comte never visited Ching-te 
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Chen and such an omission would in any case be of no importance. But 
in point of fact Le Comte does allude to the decoration in question in 
the following terms: — ‘‘the painting is not one of the least beauties of 
the porcelain: for that purpose one may make use of all colours but 
commonly theyusered and much more blue.” Aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homerus. Other statements with regard to the first use of cobalt blue 
enamel etc. in the same passage will have to be reconsidered when 
eliminating this dangerous heresy. Doubts are cast on p. 259 on the 
theory that the well-known ruby-back dishes were decorated at Canton. 
It would take too long to repeat all the arguments by which that theory 
is supported, but we confess that we find them convincing. That, how- 
ever, must remain for the present a matter of opinion. Inaccuracies in 
the transliteration of Chinese characters are pardonable in one who is not 
a professed Sinologue. Peng kiian-pao for P'eng Kiin-pao (p. 150J: t’sai 
for ts’ai (p. 189): Ts’ui hung for Ts’ui kung (p. 192); and schi tsu ts’ing, 
schi-tse ts’ing (p. 189) and schi tse ts'ing (p. 1 989 for Schi tse ts'ing are 
a few which have been overlooked. 

These criticisms are offered in no carping spirit. Prof. Zimmermann 
has undertaken a formidable task in dealing with the wide and intensely 
interesting subject of Chinese ceramics and he has come through the 
ordeal with much distinction. But his name is so well known and his 
influence so great that his every statement must be carefully weighed. 
Students of Chinese porcelain and pottery have every reason to be grateful 
to him for his thorough exposition of the subject and for finding space 
among his illustrations for specimens of so many types and qualities, 
including wares which are within reach of the collector of moderate means. 

R. L. Hobson. 

WALTER BONDY. Kang Hsi. Eine Bliite-Epoche der chine- 
sischen Porzellankunst. Mit 16 Abb., 109 Tafeln und 6 tarbigen 
Tafeln. Buchenau 81 Reichert, Verlag, Munchen. 

Das Erscheinungsjahr ist nicht angegeben. Das Vonvort ist da- 
tiert 1923. 

Bisher stand das Buch von Miinsterberg ziemlich allein. Nun ist ihm 
ein Gefahrte in dem Buch von Bondy erstanden, dessen Verfasser mit 
derselben Kompetenz und derselben Methode die Frage der chinesischen 
Kunst behandelt. Das Buch ist nicht fur Fachleute berechnet, wie schon 
aus der Transkription des Chinesischen erhellt, die zwischen deutschen, 
franzosischen und englischen Transkriptionsregeln schwankt, so dab es in 
Einzelfallen leicht moglich ist, die benutzte Literatur nacbzuweisen. Dab 
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der Verfasser kein Fachmann ist, ergibt sich schon aus der Ubersetzung 
der gewohnlichen beiden letzten Zeichen der Siegelmarke if |j| nieti chih , 
die Bondy irrig mit „gemacht“ iibersetzt. 

Auch sonst sind die Angaben des Verfassers keineswegs immer zu- 
trefifend. So werden z. B. Julien Ubersetzungen von Annalen von Fou- 
liang, T'ao-shuo und einer dritten von Bondy nicht benannten Quelle zu- 
geschrieben, wahrend Julien in Wirklichkeit nur die letzte Quelle iibersetzt 
hat, die nichts anderes als das Ch' iug-te chen t ao-lu ist. Weiter iibersetzt 
Bondy den Abschnitt aus den Briefen des Pere d’Entrecolles iiber die Be- 
arbeitung von Kaolin und Petuntse, ohne zu merken, dal) in dieser Original- 
bearbeitung die beiden Bezeichnungen gerade verwechselt sind. Auch 
werden die beiden Briefe irrigerweise 1712 datiert, wahrend der zweite in 
Wirklichkeit aus dem Jahre 1722 stammt, eine Tatsache, die sehr wichtig 
fur die Friihgeschichte des europiiischen Porzellans ist, weil in diese Zeit 
die Durchbildung der Technik der Porzellankunst f'allt. 

Auch fur den Sammler bietet das Buch keinen groBen Wert. Einmal 
befabt sich das Buch nur mit allgemein bekannten Stucken, und die herr- 
lichsten Erzeugnisse der Kang Hsi-Epoche werden von Bondy ungenau 
und manchmal irrefiihrend beschrieben. Das weifie Hoftrauerporzellan wird 
nicht einmal erwahnt, die pfirsich-rosa Stiicke haben nach Bondy nur zwei 
Farben — rot und griin, und dergleichen Dinge mehr. Der Versuch, Ab- 
nutzungsspuren als Patina anzusprechen , mulj ebenfalls als miBlungen 
bezeichnet werden. Man konnte dies Wort mit grolierem Recht auf die 
irisierenden Stiicke der friihen chinesiscnen Keramik anwenden. 

Das Literaturverzeichnis, das nach Bondy (Seite 15) am Ende des 
Buches stehen soli, sucht der Leser dort vergeblich, es befindet sich viel- 
mehr am Anfang des Buches und enthalt 13 Werke, unter denen das 
modernste aus dem Jahre 1915 datiert. Dies ist das bekannte Werk von 
Hobson, das aber keinerlei nachhaltigen Einflub auf Bondys Arbeit aus- 
geiibt hat. Man fragt sich verwundert, wie nach den Arbeiten von Hobson 
und Zimmermann ein derartiges Buch noch moglich ist. 

Sachregister fehlt. Marc Kasanin. 

CHINESISCHE FRUHKERAMIK. Von A. L. Hetherington. Mit 
emer Einleitung von R. L. Hobson, Kustos des Britischen Museums. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. R. E. Junkelmann. Mit 100 Abb., davon 
1 2 farbig. Karl \Y. Hiersemann. Leipzig, 1923. XX, 168 S. 

Das vorliegende Buch, zu dem Hobson eine Einleitung geschrieben 
hat, herausgegeben zu haben, ist eine dankenswerte Tat des Verlegers. In 
diesem Buch findet man, wenn man die Werke von Riicker-Embden und 
Zimmermann hinzuzieht, die Grundlage fur eine genaue Beschreibung der 
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chinesischen Keramik in deutscher Sprache gelegt, dieses um so mehr, als 
ausgezeichnete Abbildungen das geschriebene Wort verdeutlichen. Wenn 
auch keines von diesen Buchern von einem Sinologen geschrieben ist, so 
wird der Sinologie doch in keinem Buch Gewalt angetan. 

Die Ausfiihrungen Hetheringtons iiber chinesische Geschichte und 
Philologie bringen zwar vieies allgemein Bekannte und schiirfen im einzel- 
nen nicht tief. Einzeldinge, wie seine Annahme iiber die .,geheime Farbe“ 
pise diirfen sogar als ganz unbegriindet bezeichnet werden. Aber das 
alles setzt den Wert des Buches fiir den Sammler nicht herab, fiir den 
es in allererster Linie berechnet ist. Sehr interessant sind die Resultate 
der chemischen Untersuchungen, die von Professor Collie unternommen 
wurden und in dem Kapitel „Die Technik der Sung und Yuan Topferei“ 
zusammengestellt wurden. 

An einigen Stellen macht der Verfasser zutreffende Beobachtungen 
iiber Zusammenhange zwischen gewissen birmanischen Verhaltnissen und 
der T ang-Plastik. Diese Frage der Zusammenhange bringt uns auf den 
wundesten Punkt in der Gesamterforschung der Keramik. Es ist namlich 
bisher trotz groher Erfolge auf dem Gebiete der Erforschung der Technik 
und der Vertiefung der Quellenkenntnis kaum etwas getan worden zur 
Erforschung stilkritischer Prinzipien und der Zusammenhange der Stilformen. 
Zwar hat Bushell im Jahre 1881 die Han-Reliefe, die deutliche Spuren 
fremden Einflusses erkennen lassen, veroffentlicht, die folgenden 40 Jahre 
haben aber keine wesentlichen grundsatzlichen Erkenntnisse iiber Zusammen- 
hange von Stilformen zutage gefordert. Diese Zusammenhange klarzustellen 
ist jetzt allerdringendste Notwendigkeit fiir die Erforschung der mittelalter- 
lichen Keramik. Man wird bei den damaligen Verhaltnissen in Zentralasien 
in erster Linie eher an Klein-Bronzen als an keramische Vorlagen fiir die 
Beeinflussung denken miissen, sow'eit man die Zusammenhange zwischen 
griechischer und ostasiatischer Kunst erforschen will. Ich mochte in diesem 
Zusammenhang auf eines hinweisen. Auf dem Titelbild des Werkes ist 
ein Kamel dargestellt, das trotz der hervorragenden Modellierung ganz 
einzigartig ist. Schon die Figur des Reiters erscheint ihrer Unproportio- 
nalitat wegen ganz traumhaft; am merkwiirdigsten aber ist der Kopf des 
Kamels — seine Fleischteile sind verschwunden, die Ziige haben sich so 
verscharft und rhythmisiert, dab sich uns unwillkiirlich die Vermutung auf- 
drangt, Bronzegreifenkopfe aus Olympia mii&ten seine Muster gewesen sein. 
Diese Stilforschung wird in keiner Weise die Leistungen der chinesischen 
keramischen Kiinstler herabsetzen, ist aber im Interesse der Erkenntnis des 
Wesens der chinesischen Kunst und ihrer Stilwandlungen von hochstem Wert. 

Das Buch Hetheringtons gehort in die Handbibliothek jedes Samra- 
lers chinesischer Friihkeramik. Marc Kasanin. 
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ORRIS PICTUS. Weltkunstbiicherei, herausgegeben von Paul Westheim 
(Verlag Ernst Wasmuth A. G. Berlin). Band 12: Chinesische 
Kleinplastik von Otto Burchard. 

Auch hier hat nicht ein wissenschaftlicher Grundsatz die Wahl der Bilder 
bestimmt, doeh ist aus dem gesammelten Photographienmaterial eines Lieb- 
habers, Sammlers und Kunsthandlers ein sehr hiibsches und instruktives 
Bilderbuch entstanden. Die Objekte stammen grolitenteils aus dem deutschen 
Handel derletzten Jahre, sie geben einen ganz htibschen Einblick in die chinesische 
Kleinkunst von der Han-Dynastie bis in die Zeit K’ang-hsis. Es sind meist 
Tierfiguren, doch auch Menschen und gottliche Wesen, aus Ton, bald mit, 
bald ohne Glasur oder Bemalung, aus Porzellan, Elfenbein, Holz, Lack, 
Kristall, Jade, Eisen und Bronze. Die Qualitat ist sehr unterschiedlich, die 
Datierung nicht immer gewifi, aber verdienstvoll war das Zusammentragen 
so mancher interessanter Werke. Der Text bietet einige recht treffende 
Bemerkungen iiber Urspriinge und Grundtypen dieser Kleinplastik. Er ist 
von musterhafter Knappheit und Selbstbescheidung. Otto Fischer. 

LI-TAI-PE. Nachdichtungen von Klabund. Im Insel -Verlag zu Leipzig. 

Als Ubersetzungen kommen diese Nachdichtungen nicht in Betracht; 
aber auch als Nachdichtungen entfernen sie sich unverhultnisma&ig weit 
von den benutzten franzosischen Ausgaben. Die Sprache schwankt — 
wie stets bei Klabund — zwischen gekiinstelten, an Baudelaire gemahnen- 
den VVendungen und niedrigen Ausdriicken. Wer Li T'aipo kennt, sieht mit 
Bedauern, dab von der Eigenart des chinesischen Dichters nichts geblieben 
ist als ein oder das andere Bild. A. Bernhardi. 

Die gelben Orangen der Prinzessin Dschau. Aus dem chinesischen 
Urtext von WALTER STRZODA. Munchen, Hyperion verlag. 1922. 
(Der chinesischen Novellensammlung Dijn-Gu Tji-Guan Folge 1.) 
Dieses Buch war bereits mehrmals Gegenstand der Besprechung in 
der deutschen Presse. In Erganzung dieser Besprechungen mochte ich, was 
bisher nicht geschehen ist, die Aufmerksamkeit auf das stellenweise ganz 
seltsame Deutsch lenken, welches der Herr Ubersetzer zu schreiben beliebt. 
Die Glanzstelle des Buches in dieser Beziehung ist wohl diese: 

Es sitzen die Sessel von Gasten stets voll, 

Nie leer ward der Wein in den Bechem. 

Dieses sprachliche Ungeheuer soli wohl dem Leser ein annahemdes Bild 
der chinesischen Verskunst bieten. Der Herr Ubersetzer betont im 
Nachworte, dab es sich um durchaus selbstandige und moglichst 
wortgetreue Ubertragungen handle. Eine ins Detail gehende Wurdigung 
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der Arbeit vom sinologischen Standpunkte wiirde zu weit flihren, ist 
aber auch nicht notig, vvenn man, um nur ein Beispiel zu zitieren, folgende 
Ubersetzung liest: 

Schliebend die Tiir, vverf’ den Mond ich hinaus, der vor meinem Fenster wartet. 
Schleudernd den Stein, eroffne ich klatschend den Himmel im Grunde 

des Wassers. 

(S. 272 und 273). Das ist echtester Pfizmaier. Als Ergebnis der „wort- 
getreuen“ Ubersetzung mochte ich noch die somatologische Entdeckung 
erwahnen, dab die Chinesen abweichend von den iibrigen Menschen 
36 statt 32 Zahne besitzen (S. 156). Soviel Zahne brauchen sie wohl, 
um die „Jaspisbliiten“ (Hartegrad sieben) besser kauen zu konnen. Auch 
die ,,Baume aus Edelgestein 11 sind bemerkenswert. Angesichts solcher 
Ubersetzungsmangel fallen unrichtige Transkriptionen chinesischer Worte 
kaum mehr ins Gewicht. Nur ein Beispiel. Der auf S. 261 erwahnte 
Tempel heibt Dung-yiieh und nicht Dung-yo. Aber solche Feinheiten sind 
dem Herrn Ubersetzer wohl ganz fremd. Tautologien wie Dung-yo-miau- 
Tempel und ahnliche wiirde man bei einem Sinologen sehr ungern sehen. 

L. Woitsch. 

SIBIRIEN. Eine Landeskunde von Dr. Arved Schultz. Privat- 
dozent der Geographic an der Universitat Hamburg. Bei Ferdinand 
Hirt. Breslau 1923. 

Herr Dr. Arved Schultz hat es unternommen, gestutzt auf eine reich- 
haltige russische Literatur und auch teilweise aus eigener Anschauung 
heraus, die erste Landeskunde iiber Sibirien in deutscher Sprache zu ver- 
offentlichen. Von all den in deutscher und englischer Sprache erschienenen 
Biichern war keines bisher einigermaben erschopfend und beffiedigend, hat 
doch bis heute der Durchschnitts-Mitteleuropaer bei dem Worte Sibirien 
ein Kaltegefiihl, er sieht vor seinem geistigen Auge kettenrasselnde politische 
Verbrecher, Morder und Zwangsarbeiter, er nimmt sogar in seiner mittel- 
europaischen Klugheit an, dab die Eisbiiren in Tomsk und Omsk auf dem 
Korso zwischen 4 und 5 Uhr nachmittags spazieren gehen. Die wenigsten 
von uns aber wissen, dab Sibirien ein zweites Kanada ist. Wer Land und 
Leute kennt, weib, was es bedeuten will, wenn man eine Landeskunde 
dieses schier unermeblichen Gebietes geographisch und wirtschaftlich zu- 
sammenfassen will. Dem Verfasser ist dies glanzend gelungen. Seine 
auberordentlich geschickt durchgefiihrte Gliederung dieses ganz gewaltigen 
russischen Kolonialbesitzes macht das Buch zu einem Nachschlagewerk 
ersten Ranges. 

Es liegt in der Natur der Sache, dab Dr. Arved Schultz ganz besonderes 
Gewicht auf den geographischen und topographischen Tell legte und den 
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Teil Mensch und Kultur auf 46 Seiten zusammendrar.gte. Aber auch hier 
ist alles erstklassig und lesenswert. Wenn also auch hauptsachlich dem 
Geographen aus der Arbeit des Herrn Dr. Schultz Nutzen erwachsen wird, 
so kann der deutsche Kaufmann doch manches Wissenswerte in dem 
iibrigens ganz gut ausgestatteten Buche nachschlagen. Den deutschen 
mittleren Schulen und den Lehrern der hbheren Lehranstalten mochte ich 
dieses Werk ganz besonders ans Herz legen, damit endlich einmal dieser 
Unsinn iiber sibirische Verhaltnisse aus den Kbpfen der Lehrer und Schuler 
verschwindet. Dem Buch verleihen iibrigens 17 Textkarten, die das ge- 
schriebene Wort plastisch unterstiitzen, sowie das 15 Seiten umfassende 
Literaturverzeiclmis, einen ganz hervorragenden Wert. Leider ist die 
verzeichnete Literatur den meisten Deutschen verschlossen, solange wir in 
unseren Schulen schlechtes Franzosisch treiben, statt guten russischen 
Sprachunterricht zu erteilen. Die 36 Bilder, die dem Buch angefiigt sind, 
stammen zum Teil aus erstklassigen russischen Werken. 

Consten. 

B. J. VLADIAIIRTSOV: Tschingis-Khan. Veilag- Z. J. Grschebin. 

Berlin — Petersburg — Moskau, 1922. 176 S. in 16". (Russisch.) 

In seinem kleinen, aber inhaltsreichen Buch fabt der Verfasser alles 
zusammen, was iiber die Mongolen des XIII. Jh. und den Griinder des 
Mongolenstaates, einen der groliten Eroberer, die die Welt je gekannt hat, 
iiber Tschingis-Khan, bekannt ist. Die Geschichte der Mongolen beginnt 
eigentlich erst mit Tschingis-Khan. Daher kann man die Lebensbeschreibung 
des groften Eroberers als das erste und das bedeutendste Kapitel der 
Geschichte desjenigen Volkes ansehen, vor welchem einst die Welt bebte, 
und umsonst die himmlischen Machte urn Hilfe gegen die Heiden anflehte, 
die aus dem Tartarus sich erhoben zu haben schienen. Der Verfasser hat 
sich zur Aufgabe gemacht, eine ausfiihrliche Lebensbeschreibung Tschingis- 
Khans zu geben, und dieses Ziel hat er erreicht: sich auf die Tatsachen 
stiitzend, schildert er den Lebenslauf des sieggekronten Mongolenherrschers 
und labt seine, der fernen Vergangenheit angehorenden Taten vor den 
Blicken des Lesers wieder aufleben. 

Die Anfangsperiode der Geschichte der Mongolen ist in Dunkel ge- 
hiillt. Es ist nicht leicht, ein klares Bild von den venvorrenen Verhaltnissen 
Nordostasiens des XII. Jh. zu liefern. Diese Aufgabe lost der Verfasser 
vortrefflich. 

im XII. Jh. waren die Gebiete nordwarts von China und Ostturkestan 
von verschiedenen Nomadenstammen bewohnt. Sie gehorten zu dem 
mongolischen Volksstamm, wurden aber damals noch nicht ,.Mongolen <- 
uenannt. Das nationale Bewufitsein dieser Stamme, die in Nomaden und 

O 
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Jager zerfielen, war damals noch nicht erwacht. Nur ab und zu 
vereinigten sich diese Stamme, die in kleinere Abteilungen geordnet waren, 
(in Omuk, d. h. Stamme und Jasun, d. h. Geschlechter, Bein), zu groberen 
Massen ( Ulus , d. h. Volk) und wurden unter Leitung hervorragender Anfuhrer 
zum Sieg iiber die Feinde gefiihrt. In dieser Zeit gab es schon eine Nomaden- 
aristokratie, und die iibrigen Nomaden zerfielen in Einfache (Karatschu) 
und Sklaven ( Bogul ). Die Anfiihrer groberer Stamme ( Ulus) trugen den 
Titel Kliati. Auber dem chinesischen Einflub, der verhaltnismabig nicht 
stark war und sich in der Verteilung der Titel ( Van u. a.) geltend machte, 
waren die Mongolen einem Einflub von Tibet und den Turkstiimmen her 
ausgesetzt, der in den Titeln Dscha-gam-bo und Tegin, Bilge usw. deutlich 
hervortritt. 

Der Verfasser hebt mit Recht den groben Einflub der Kulturvvelt Irans 
auf die Mongolen hervor. Wir wissen aus vielen Quellen, dab die Volker 
Irans noch vor dem Aufbliihen des Mongolenstaates einen bestandigen 
Einflub auf das Gebiet der heutigen Mongolei ausiibten. Spuren davon 
lassen sich auch in der mongolischen Sprache verfolgen. 

Von den Stammen der Mongolen des XII. Jh. waren die Tataren die 
machtigsten. Diese hatten die Gebiete um den See Bujur-Xoor herum in 
Besitz. Von den iibrigen waren die Kereiten und die Naimanen die be- 
deutendsten- Um die Fliisse Onon und Kerulen herum streiften noch viele 
andere Stamme umher. unter welchen der Stamm Mongol besonders her- 
vorragte. Der Herrscher dieses Stammes — Kabul — nahm sogar den 
Titel Kagan an. Hochst wahrscheinlich wurde die Benennung Mongol dem 
Stamm Bordschigit, von welchem Kabul-Khan stammte, zum Andenken an 
das einst geschwundene machtige Volk Mongol zugeeignet, nachdem andere, 
besiegte, Stamme sich den Bordschigit angeschlossen hatten. Dieser neue 
Mongolenstaat unterlag um die Mitte des XII. Jh. der Macht der chinesischen 
Dsindynastie und hinterlieb keine Spuren. 

Tschingis-Khan wurde um 1155 in der Familie des Jessugei-Bagatur, 
des Enkels des Kabul-Khan, in der Gegend Deliun-Boldak am Hub Onon 
geboren. Von hier an beginnt die Lebensgeschichte des zukiinftigen Mon- 
golenherrschers. 

Wir ubergehen die Schilderung der Jugendjahre Temutschins, die, wie 
wir wissen, unter schweren Verhaltnissen innerer Zerwiirfnisse vergingen, 
und wollen nur bemerken, dab der Verfasser mit grober Geschicklichkeit 
den Kampf der Nomadenaristokratie, deren tiitiger Anhiinger der junge 
Temutschin war, mit der demokratischen Partei, deren Anfuhrer Temut- 
schins Gegner Dschamuga war, beschreibt. Der Verfasser entwickelt hier 
die zuerst von Prof. Barthold aufgestellte Theorie, die vieles durch diesen 
Parteikampf erklart. Dschamuga, wie man ihn oft schildert, konnte den 
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Eindruck eines Eidbriichigen und eines heimtiickischen Feindes machen, 
man darf jedoch nicht vergessen. dab das altmongolische Heldenepos 
(Juan-cao-mi-si ) , die bedeutsamste Quelle fiir die Anfangsperiode der 
mongolischen Geschichte, hochst wahrscheinlich in den aristokratischen 
Kreisen entstanden ist und daher wohl tendenzios sein diirfte ( Zapiski , 
X, 1896, S. 107). 

Der Yerfasser hebt mit Recht die kurzsichtige Politik des Kereiten- 
herrschers Van-Khan hervor, welcher ruhig zusah. wie der Sohn seines 
Anda (Blutsfreund) rasch emporkam. Dieser spielte, trotz vieler Dienste, 
die ihm Temutschin erwiesen hat, in alien Kriegen ein doppeltes Spiel. 
Dies konnte dem Auge Tschingis-Khans nicht entgehen, und so kam es 
nach einer miblungenen Brautwerbung seitens Tschingis-Khans fur seinen 
Sohn Dschutschi zu otfener Fehde und zum Krieg, in welchem Van-Khan 
um seinen Staat und sein Leben kam. 

Schlieblich, nach errungenem Sieg iiber Van-Khan, die Naimanen und 
Dschamuga, wurde Temutschin im Jahre 1206 zum Kaiser erhoben. 

Wohl hatte Tschingis-Khan noch einen Gegner aus dem Wege zu 
r'aumen, den Schaman Kektschu namlich, der zuerst viel dazu beigetragen 
hat, Temutschin zur hochsten Macht zu verhelfen. da er sich dem neuen 
Kaiser gleichstellen wollte. Tschingis-Khan war ein weitsichtiger Politiker 
und wubte, was er tat; er handelte nie im Affekt, auch war er nicht so 
grausam, wie man es glauben mochte, denn wir wissen aus vielen Quellen, 
dab der groCie Mongolenherrscher vor allem eine riesige Selbstbeherrschung 
besafi. Die beriichtigten Greueltaten der Mongolen wurden oft zu ein- 
seitig geschildert. Es ist eine Tatsache, dais am gewaltigen Kriegszug nach 
Westen vor allem der Khorezmschach Mohammed Schuld tragt, da er die 
Hauptveranlassung dazu gegeben hat, indem er in Otrar die Gesandtschaft 
Tschingis-Khans niedermetzeln lieb. Was Tschingis-Khan betrifft, so war 
sein urspriinglicher Plan sich nur Ostasien zu unterwerfen und den Kho- 
rezmschach ruhig im Westen walten zu lassen. Dieser Plan wurde somit 
durch den Khorezmschach Mohammed vernichtet. Krieg ist immer Krieg ? 
und die vielverschriene Grausamkeit Tschingis-Khans und seiner Krieger 
diirfte jedenfalls nicht groCier gewesen sein, als die Gewalttaten seiner 
Feinde. Tschingis-Khan war ein Kind seiner Zeit, und trotzdem er ein 
Heide und in den Augen der Feinde ein Barbar war, konnte er duldsam 
mit den Vertretern so mancher Religionen sprechen. Der grofie Feldherr 
und Staatsmann verstand es, das religiose Gefiihl anderer zu schonen und 
daraus seinen Nutzen zu ziehen. Vergessen wir nicht, dab die Mongolen 
von den Mohammedanern in Ssemiretschje als Befreier begriibt wurden, 
da dort der ehemalige Christ und Renegat Kutschluk, der Sohn des Nai- 
manenherrschers, die Mohammedaner stark bedrangte! 
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Tschingis-Khan verstand seine Staatsmanner und Feidherren zu vvahlen 
und irrte sich in seinen Leuten nie. Die eiserne Disziplin in seinem Heer 
zeugt deutlich von seinem gewaltigen Herrscbertalent. 

Die glanzende Charakteristik Tschingis-Khans, die auf Grand der Er- 
gebnisse der neueren Forschungen zusammengestellt ist, bildet wohl den 
kostbarsten Kern des ganzen Werkes Vladimirtsovs. 

Der Verfasser tut recht daran, dab er fur sein Werk nur die Nach- 
richten der mohammedanischen Geschichtsschreiber (nach Prof. Bartholds 
Arbeiten) ausnutzt und die mongolischen Quellen (hauptsachlich das Juan - 
cao-mi-si) nur zur Beleuchtung der Frage nach den ethnographischen Ver- 
haltnissen der Mongolei des XIII. Jh. heranzieht, da in den mongolischen 
Geschichtswerken (v. Sanang Setzen, Altan Tobtschi u. a.) die historischen 
Nachrichten und alte Sagen nicht auseinandergehalten werden, und daher 
mehr dem Folkloristen als dem Geschichtsschreiber Stoff bieten. 

Was nun den iibrigen Teil des Buches betrifft, so werden dort die 
geschichtlichen Ereignisse von der Erwahlung Tschingis-Khans zum Kaiser 
bis zu seinem Tode geschildert. Der Verfasser hat gewissenhaft alle Werke, 
die sich auf diese Periode der Geschichte der Mongolen beziehen, heran- 
gezogen und alles ausgebeutet. was nur moglich war. 

Sehr ausfiihrlich behandelt der Verfasser die Frage der Staatseinrichtung 
Tschingis-Khans, spricht von seinen Ratgebern und Feidherren. und widmet 
einem jeden eine Anzahl Seiten, auf denen sie kurz charakterisiert werden 
und die Bedeutung eines jeden hervorgehoben wird. Wir finden hier viele 
Namen, chinesische, mohammedanische und mongolische, da Tschingis- 
Khan wulite, dab er von seinen Nachbarn vieles lernen konnte. Aber 
Tschingis-Khan war zu klug, urn die chinesische Kultur bei sich einzufiihren, 
da sie fur den Mongolenstaat hatte ebenso verhangnisvoll werden konnen, 
wie sie es fur das Schicksal des gewaltigen Tiirkenstaates des MI. und 
VIII. Jh. gewesen ist. Die hervorragenden tiirkischen Staatsmanner sahen 
dies voraus, sie stiitzten sich auf die Beispiele der friiheren Geschichte und 
warnten das Volk davor, die chinesische Lebensweise aufzunehmen, wie man 
aus den Orkhon-Inschriften ersieht. 

Daher zog auch Tschingis-Khan die uigurische Kultur vor, die seinen 
aristokratischen Planen ungefahrlich war. 

Nachdem Tschingis-Khan seinen Staat eingerichtet, sein Heer und 
seine Leibgarde organisiert, seine Gesetze, eine Art Nomadenrecht, ge- 
schaffen hatte — was jetzt moglich war dank der Schrift, die sich nach 
dem Siege iiber die Naimanen allmahlich zu verbreiten anfing — , wurde 
Tschingis-Khan zum machtigsten Herrscher in Ost-Asien. Wie gesagt, die 
Schrift fing nach dem Siege iiber die Naimanen an sich zu verbreiten, da 
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sie die Landsleute Tschingis-Khans von den Naimanen entlehnt haben. 
Standen diese doch iiberhaupt auf einer viel hoheren Entwickelungsstufe 
als die Mongolen: sie waren Nestorianer und der Schrift kundig. Die 
mongolische Schriftsprache unterscheidet sich sehr stark von den leben- 
digen Mundarten, es kann daher moglich sein, da£> wir in der mongolischen 
Schriftsprache die Naimanensprache vor uns haben. 

Zum machtigsten Herrscher Ost-Asiens geworden, nachdem die Dsin- 
dynastie von China eine vollige Niederlage im Krieg erlitten hatte, konnte 
Tschingis-Khan sich mit den reichsten und machtigsten Konigen des Westens 
messen. Nach der Katastrophe zu Otrar, nach welcher der Krieg unver- 
meidlich wurde, begann der Riesenkampf mit dem Khorezmschach. Sein 
Reich war grob, aber die inneren Verhaltnisse des Landes waren nicht 
gliinzend, da Ala-ed-Din Mohammed sowohl mit der Geistlichkeit, als auch 
mit seinen Feldherren haderte. Das Volk hatte auch viele Ursachen un- 
zufrieden zu sein. Als nun der gewaltige Krieg ausbrach. stand Ala-ed-Din 
Mohammed seinem Feind allein gegeniiber; zu seinen Gegnern gesellte 
sich bald auch seine Mutter, welche die Politik ihres Sohnes nicht billigen 
konnte. Dieser Krieg hat den Geschichtsforschern bewiesen, dab die 
„wilden Horden der Barbaren“ sehr gut organisiert waren und in volliger 
Ordnung die feindlichen Gebiete durchzogen. Den Mongolen schlossen 
sich die Gegner Khorezmschachs an, und so konnte Tschingis-Khan auch 
auf gute Wegfiihrer und Kundschafter rechnen. Was nun die Gewalttatig- 
keiten der Mongolen betrifft, so sind sie vielfach iibertrieben worden. Es 
ist Tatsache, dab die Verheerungen , die die Mongolen den Landem 
Zentralasiens zugefiigt haben, viel geringer waren, als die Vernichtungen, 
welche spater im XIV. Jh. von den inneren Kriegen und Unruhen ver- 
ursacht worden sind. 

Auf diesen glanzenden Zug nach Westen folgt nun der dritte Heeres- 
zug nach Tangut, wahrend dessen Tschingis-Khan im Jh. 1227, zweiund- 
siebzig Jahre alt, starb. Der Verfasser widmet noch ein Kapitel der Erb- 
schaft Tschingis-Khans, in welchem er richtig die Ursachen des Verfalles 
des Mongolenstaates bestimmt: Tschingis-Khans Fehler war, dab er die 
Zivilisation mit dem Nomadenleben verbinden wolite. Andererseits zerfiel 
allmahlich auch die Stammgemeinschaft, was auch den Ruin des Staates 
nach sich zog (Prof. Bartholds Theorie). 

Im letzten Kapitel (XVI) wird schlieblich das persbnliche Leben 
Tschingis-Khans geschildert. 

Somit haben wir mit dem Erscheinen des „Tschingis-Khan“ von 
Vladimirtsov eine hochst interessante und kostbare Monographie liber 
Tschingis-Khan und die Mongolen seiner Zeit im Sinne der Wissenschaft 
der Gegenwart, die wir bisher so sehr vermibten. 
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Schlie&lich sei noch bemerkt, dab das Werk noch gewinnen wiirde, 
wenn ihm ein ausfiihrliches Verzeichnis der Arbeiten fiber die hier behandelte 
Frage beigefiigt wiirde. N. P o p p e. 

ERGEBNISSE DER KGL. PREUSSISCHEN TURFAN-EXPE- 
DITIONEN. A. v. LE COQ: Die buddhistische Spatantike in 
Mittelasien, Teil i, die Plastik. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer (Ernst 
Vohsen) 1922. 

This magnificently finished volume is the first of a series of four. 
Its purport is to impart to a larger public the results which the Berlin 
Museum fur Volkerkunde has brought home from its various excavations 
in Central Asia and at the same time to furnish the scholar with the 
materials for a scientific History of Fine Art in Central, South and East Asia. 

Thus chief stress is laid upon the careful reproduction of specimens 
of plastic art of Central Asia. Seventeen of the forty-five plates, however, 
are devoted to Gandhara finds, since Prof. v. le Coq is of the opinion — and 
I think he is right — that the Gandhara relics are indispensable for a 
proper understanding of the style of these art relics of Central Asia and 
of the religious art of the Far East. 

Each single plate is a masterpiece of reproduction, and special thanks 
are due to the author inasmuch as about one fourth of the plates are 
colourprints. There can also be no doubt but that Prof. v. le Coq has 
selected the very best specimens of the Berlin collection, thus enabling 
the scholar to study the mutual relations between the execution of hellenistic 
art and the works of buddhist artists in Central and Far Eastern Asia. 

Many a detail of these historical connections is pointed out in the 
‘‘Verzeichnis der Tafeln”, where the classical original underlying the 
Central Asian piece of workmanship is hinted at. This “Verzeichnis der 
Tafeln” is not a mere index of the plates, but is a detailed description 
of the relics. How difficult it is to make an exegesis of works of Buddhist 
art may be seen from a comparison of the subscription of plate 33a with 
the designation of the same statuette on page 27 a. 

In my opinion, both of the figures of plate 36 must surely represent 
women. The engraved line going down from the left armpit reminds one 
of the way in which the breasts are marked on plate 32b. As far as I 
can see, the figure reproduced under No. 3 on p. 29 is not a lionhead 
generally speaking, but a kirtimukha (see Rupam No. 1). This seems 
worthy of note in regard to the T’ao-t’ieh, the Indian legend about the 
kirtimukha seems to be made post festum. I would refer to the Citra- 
laksana with regard to the marking of the iris by a red ring. Laufer’s 
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translation of v. 642 r ) must be corrected (“die am Rande roten Pupillen 
sind schwarz”), likewise Weller’s of PjJ j!]fj (Der chinesische Dharmasam- 
graha. Laksana 27), 'this should be translated by “Pupille”, not “Auge”. 

The catalogue of the plates is preceded by a chronological table. I 
am not in a position to verify all dates, but as far as those of earliest 
Indian history are concerned, I think it is still advisable to add a "ca.” 
before all dates down to Bindusara, even after Asoka most dates are still 
open to doubt. Nor can I endorse the statement, that Seleucus “erzwingt 
Tribut und Allianz von Candragupta”. The accounts handed down by 
classical authors do not prove this as a fact. They do not preclude the 
deduction, that Seleucus was vanquished and that Chandragupta won the 
victory. I would refer to Appendix F. of V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India (3rd ed., p. 149). The statement that the “Beginn der indischen 
Kunst” dates from Asoka might be mistaken by the uninitiated reader, it 
becomes intelligible, however, from Part II, Die Manichaischen Miniaturen, 
p. 19 as meaning that the oldest documented relics of Indian art date 
from Asoka’s time. If on the one hand “Menanders Ubertritt zum Bud- 
dhismus kann nicht bezweifelt werden”, it seems advisable on the other to 
remember, that this conversion has hitherto not yet been proved. As to 
the gates of Sancht, Prof. Griinwedel dates the southern gate only at 
140 B.C.. the other three are later (Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, 2nd ed., 
p. 24). Read Chang K’ien instead of Chan Kien, Pan Ch’ao instead of 
Pan Chao, Sung Yiin instead of Sung yun (p. 17). A misprint has 
changed the date of the death of Confucius to 475 (instead of 478). 
The report of the introduction of Buddhism into China under Ming ti 
(67 A.D.) has been proved by Maspero in B. E. F.E. 0 . vol. X p. 95 as 
being devoid of historical truth. Cf. moreover. Franke, Mitt. Sem. Or. Spr. 
Berlin, Ostas. Sektion, vol. XIII, p. 295. 

A short, but clear and concise introduction, based on a thorough 
knowledge of the whole material acquaints the reader with the necessary 
ethnological data and the historical relations between the North-Western 
frontier tract of India and Central Asia; furthermore in a few lines it 
traces the development of Fine Art in these regions. The reader will 
appreciate two well drawn maps by Dr. A. Herrmann, the first of Gan- 
dhara and Southern Udyana (according to A. Foucher), and the second of 
the chief places where the relics of Central Asia art were found. 

To this introduction may be added the Summery of the results 
gained from these excavations, whilst the principal ideas of the whole 
enterprise are summarised on the preceding lines. 

1 ! 

Asia Major, Apr -Oct. 1924 


50 
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The last chapter of which we have to speak and which is between the 
last two mentioned deals with the technique of plastic art in Central Asia, 
betraying this art to have been handicraft, an impression which is gained 
when passing the plates in review — and this in spite of the variety of types. 

To sum up we should feel very grateful to Prof. v. le Coq for having 
made accessible to us in the best possible way part of the finds from 
Turkestan; and, moreover, I feel convinced that by such publications the 
interest of the larger public will be aroused. The student of archaeology 
and of the history of the civilisation of mankind will also be glad to 
have material so well reproduced and so easy of access. 


TEIL II, DIE AIAXICHAISCHEN AIIXIATUREX. Berlin, Dietrich 
Reinrer (Ernst Yohsen) 1923. 

This second volume which deals with Alanichaean miniatures should 
be taken as an appendix to the last two volumes of the ..Ergebnisse der 
Kgl. Preubischen TurfanexpeditionE 

8 plates, of which five are colourprints, form the essential part of 
the book and illustrate by means of magnificent reproductions some of 
the unique finds from Turkestan which are now in the Berlin Museum fur 
Volkerkunde. Alost of the originals are miniatures from manuscripts, only 
two fragments from frescoes being reproduced on plate 1 and a specimen 
of painting on silk on plate 2. 

Although these finds are mere fragments, their value can hardly be 
overestimated, a fact which has been duly emphasized by Prof. v. le Coq 
in his comprehensive introduction. This introduction may be taken as a 
commentary to the plates and once again is mean’ for a larger public. 
Based as it is on a profound knowledge of the subject Prof. v. le Coq 
gives a lucid exposition of the contents and purport of Mamchaeism, the 
organisation of its adherents, its spread and the influence which it exer- 
cised on the formation of Christian sects. The life of Mani is related in 
a succinct chapter which in its turn is followed bv an exposition of 
Mani's relation to Fine Art. The various branches of the Manichaean’s 
artistic activity are dealt with on the following pages : the script, the 
various kinds of books, the materials used for them and the way in which 
they were bound. A chapter on the significance of Manichaean miniatures 
for the History of Fine Art concludes the first part of the introduction. 
Then follows a description of the ruins where the Manichaean relics were 
found, furthermore a map by Dr. A. Herrmann on the environs of Turfan, 
groundplans, photographs and maps of the situation of the ruins, these 
last being mostly from Griinwedel, are added. 
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The second half of the introduction is devoted to a most careful 
description of the miniatures. 

The great connections of history are never forgotten and I would 
only refer to p. n, where Prof. v. le Coq speaks of the important role 
which Manichaeism may have played in the mediation of Buddhist tales 
a. s. o. and in the history of miniatures. Prof. v. le Coq is to be con- 
gratulated on having written this Introduction, which is a masterpiece of 
scientific popular literature, and we cannot help expressing the hope that 
the two outstanding volumes of the work will appear before very long. 

Friedrich Weller 

DIE TSCHUWASSISCHEX LAUTGESETZE. [Besprechung- von 

G. J. Ramstedt. Zur Frage nach der Stellung des Tschmvassi- 

schen. JSFOu XXXYIII, i. Helsinki. 1922— igj^.j 

Die tschuwassische Sprache und die Tungusendialekte gehoren zu 
den am wenigsten erforschten altaischen Sprachen. Der Grund liegt 
hier im Material selbst, da die Tschuwaschen keine Schriftsprache haben, 
und wir daher keine datierten Denkmiiler dieser Sprache besitzen, 
wahrend wir die Geschichte der Tiirksprachen vom VIII. Jh. an ver- 
folgen konnen. 

Die tschuwassische Sprache gehort zu den in sprachgeschichtlicher 
Hinsicht interessantesten Altaisprachen: erstens steht das Tschuwassische 
sehr nah zum Wolgabulgarischen, und zweitens sind die tschuwassischen 
Lautgesetze von grofiem Interesse fur die mongolisch-tiirkische vergleichende 
Sprachwissenschaft. 

Wie gesagt, steht das Tschuwassische nah zum Wolgabulgarischen. 
Die Ahnlichkeit vieler tschuwassischer und bulgarischer Forrnen, soweit 
letztere uns bekannt sind, ist geradezu erstaunlich (Bulgarische Worte bei 
Asmarin. Bolgary i cuvasi. S. 103, Gombocz. Die bulgarisch-tiirkischen 
Lehnworter im Ungarischen. S. 202), und wir konnen annehmen, dab diese 
beiden Sprachen — das Wolgabulgarische und das Alttschuwassische — zwei 
Dialekte einer Sprache waren, da die heutigen Tschuwaschen die Nacn- 
kommen der Waldbevolkerung Wolgabu’.gariens waren, welche wahrschein- 
lich keinen regen Verkehr mit der Stadtbevolkerung von Bulgar hatten 
(vgl. Encyclopaedia of Islam. S. 791). 

liber die Bulgaren und die Tschuwaschen existiert eine Reihe von 
Theorien: die einen hielten die Tschuwaschen fiir tiirkisierte Fmnougrier, 
die anderen, umgekehrt, fiir urspriingliche Tiirken. Fiir einen tiirkischen 
Dialekt wurde das Tschuwassische von Schlotzer iAllg. nord. Gesch. 
S. 305), Adelung (Mithridates 1 , S. 4959 Klaproth (Nouv. Journ. As. I. 
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Paris, 1828. S. 237), Rask (Samml. tildeles forhen utrykte Af h. I. S. 43 ff.), 
Schott (De lingua Tschuwaschorum. S. 4), Grpnbech (Forstudier til tyrkisk 
Lydhistorie, S. 2 ff.) und Melioransky (Gott. gel. Anz. 166. Jahrgang. 
S. 492 ff.) gehalten. Ihnen gegeniiber glaubten Levesque (Journ. Asiat. VI. 
Paris, 1825. S. 214), Castren (Reiseberichte und Briefe. S. 11; Ethn. 
Vorlesungen. S. 68) und Radloff (Phon. d. nordl. Tiirksprachen, § 116), dal) 
die Tschuwaschen tiirkisierte Finnougrier sind. Von den beiden Theorien 
ist die erstere die richtige: das verwickelte Lautsystem des Tschuwassischen 
hat keinen Geringeren irregefuhrt, als den Griinder der Turkologie, den 
Akad. W. Radloff. 

Nun ist auf diese Frage nach dem Verhaltnis des Tschuwassischen zu 
den anderen Sprachen in allerneuester Zeit Dr. G. J. Ramstedt zuriick- 
gegangen und hat die Ergebnisse seiner Arbeit in einem Aufsatz im Joum. 
de la Soc. Finno-Ougr. XXXVIII den Fachgenossen mitgeteilt. Da Dr. Ram- 
stedts Arbeiten allgemein anerkannt sind und das Trefflichste liefern. was 
je auf dem Gebiet der mongolisch-tiirkischen vergleichenden Grammatik 
geleistet worden ist, so kann man wohl verstehen, mit welch einem Inter- 
esse der Fachmann diesen Aufsatz lesen mufi. 

In dieser Arbeit gelangt Dr. Ramstedt zu dem Ergebnis, dab das 
Tschuwassische eine regelrechte Entwickelung des Urtiirkischen ist und 
zwar ohne jede direkte Beriihrung mit dem Mongolischen (S. 34). Mit 
dem letzten Teil dieser Behauptung Dr. Ramstedts erklare ich mich fur 
vollstandig einverstanden, da es auch meine Uberzeugung ist, dab wir im 
Tschuwassischen keine Spuren irgendeines Einflusses seitens des Mongo- 
lischen nachweisen konnen, und dab wir diese Sprache, als ein Idiom an- 
sehen miissen, das sich selbstandig entwickelt hat. Ich mochte nur die 
Frage aufstellen: ist das Tschuwassische aber wirklich eine Tiirksprache? 
Wir konnen wohl nicht leugnen, dab das Tschuwassische eine Menge mit 
den tiirkischen Sprachen gemeinsamer Eigentiimlichkeiten besitzt, und dab 
diese Sprache in bezug auf viele Lauteigentiimlichkeiten dieselben Wege 
gegangen ist, wie die Tiirksprachen. Ich kann mich aber mit der Charakte- 
ristik des Tschuwassischen, als einer Tiirksprache, doch nicht zufrieden 
stellen, und in meiner Arbeit, die derselben Frage gewidmet ist und sich 
schon lange im Druck befindet, habe ich die Ansicht zu verteidigen ver- 
sucht, dab das Tschuwassische weder ein selbstandig entwickelter Tiirk- 
dialekt, noch vom Mongolischen beeinflubt worden ist, sondern dab das 
Tschuwassische eine selbstandige Sprache ist, das dritte Glied des altaischen 
Sprachstammes, welches uns das Lautsystem des bulgarischen Zweiges des 
altaischen Sprachstammes erhalten hat. Wenn Dr. Ramstedt sich das Bild 
so vorstellt, dab alle jetzigen Tiirkdialekte auf einen Urdialekt (das Ur- 
tiirkische) zuriickgehen und das Tschuwassische auf einen anderen, diese 
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beiden aber wiederum auf eine Ursprache zuriickgehen, so erklare ich mich 
mit dieser Theorie vollstandig einverstanden, will aber sagen, dab diese 
letzte Ursprache nicht Urturkisch genannt werden kann, sondern etwa 
„bulgarisch-tiirkische Ursprache", auf welcbe das Urtiirkische (ein z- und s- 
Dialekt) und das Urtschuwassische (ein r- und 1-Dialekt) zuriickgehen. 

Wie gesagt, teilt das Tschuwassische viele Eigentiimlichkeiten mit den 
Tiirksprachen. Vor allem waren hier zu nennen: 

1. Vermischung der anlautenden ’j, *n, im Tiirkischen (> j) 

und im Tschuwassischen (> /) dem Mongolischen gegeniiber, wo diese 
Laute sich zu d, j \ j, n entwickelt haben. Beispiele: mong. deleng „Euter“ = 
tiirk. Dsch. jiilin ds. = tschuw. sib ds.; mong. janggi „Neuigkeit" = tiirk. 
Alt. jam ,,neu“ = tschuw. hns „neu“; tschuw. hvar „Mund" = tiirk. Uig. 
ayiz < jayir ds.; mong. nil-bu-sun ,, Trane" - tiirk. Osm. jas ds. = tschuw. 
sill ds. 

2. Vermischung der anlautenden stimmhaften und stimmlosen Klusile 
'y u. *q (> tiirk. ,/, tschuw. /), "g u. 'k (> tiirk. k, tschuw. k). *d u. *t 
(> tiirk. u. tschuw. t) dem Mongolischen gegeniiber, wo sie als solche er- 
halten bleiben: mong. yasiyun ..bitter"', yasiyu-da- ,,trauern“ = tiirk. Uig. 
qa^yu „Trauer" — tschuw. y.sry.u ,, bitter"; mong. \jilyasun > kilyasun ,,Haar !! 
— tiirk. qil ..Rothaar" — tschuw . yjlr/. ds.; mong. gdlige „junges Tier" = tiirk. 
ko'siik ds. ..Kameeljunges" = ? alt-tschuw. *kdl’iik > ung. kolyiik ,.junger Hund"; 
mong. kogerge, 'kbuerge ..Briicke" = tiirk. kojruk ds. = tschuw. hser ds. ; 
mong. dorben „vier“ = tiirk. dort, tort ds. = tschuw. bvaop ds.; mong. *tugiil-, 
khalkh. fml- „zermalmen, zerdrucken" - tiirk. 'tug-, Dsch. tiii- ,,stampfen" = 
tschuw. tro- ds. 

3. Verschiebung des 'a in gewissen Fallen zu tschuw. 1 und jakutisch 
/ (vielleicht parallele Entwickelung?). z. B. tschuw. il- „nehmen" = jak. il- 
ds.. iibr. tiirk. Dial, al- ds. — mong. kalm. ali ,,gib!' : . 

Andererseits aber verbindet eine Reihe von Isoglossen speziell das 
Mongolische und das Tschuwassische: 

1. Mong., tung. u. tschuw. r dem tiirk. z gegeniiber, z. B. mong. nir-ai 
,,neugeboren" = mandschur. nar-yjm (nijaryun) ..griin, frisch" = tschuw. stir 
„Friihling" — tiirk. Osm. jaz „Friihling". 

2. Mong., tung. u. tschuw. / dem tiirk. / gegeniiber. z. B. mong. 
cilayun < 'tialayun ,, Stein" = tiirk. tas ds. = tschuw. t s ill ds. < 'tial. 

3. Spuren der Verbindung '-id- im Mong. (> i) und Tschuw. (> u 
mit Palatalisierung des vorhergehenden Konsonanten) dem Tiirkischen 
gegeniiber, wo *-ia- > a ohne Palatalisierung des vorhergehenden Kon- 
sonanten (s. cilayun u. tas). 

Somit glaube ich annehmen zu konnen, dab das Tschuwassische eine 
Schwestersprache des Tiirkischen ist und mit dem letzteren auf eine 
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gemeinsame Ursprache zuriickgeht. welche eine Schwesterspraclie des Mongo- 
lischen war. 

Das Tschuwassische. wie schon gesagt. ist eine r- und 1-Sprache. Ich 
stimme vollstandig Dr. Ramstedt bei, dal) das tschuw. u. mong. r und / 
sich nicht aus "a und V entwickelt haben, sondern umgekehrt, dab das 
tiirk. z sich aus V und tiirk. s aus V entwickelt haben. In betreff der 
Klangfarbe der urspriinglichen Laute kann ich nichts sagen und habe fur 
den r-Laut ein urspr. 'r angesetzt (Dr. Ramstedt: ’/-) und ftir den 1-Laut 
ein (stimmloses /, bei Dr. Ramstedt: '/). Was nun das Tiirkische mit 
z <~r (od. ~r) und Z<~L (od. V ) betrifft, so wissen wir, dab das Uigu- 
rische und Orkhontiirkische (zwischen 600—800 n. Chr.) schon ausgepriigte 
z- und s-Sprachen waren, da schon das Urturkische eine solche war, und 
ich kann mich Dr. Ramstedts Meinung nicht anschlieben, dab das Tiirkische. 
jedenfalls im Westen, iiberall noch /(<'/) u. r Cr) hatte, welche Laute 
erst zwischen 400 u. 600 n. Chr. sich zu s u. z entwickelt haben (S. 31—32). 

Was nun das Bulgarische. die Schwesterspraclie des Urtiirkischen, 
betrifft. so war sie. wie das heutige Tschuwassische. eine l- und r-Sprache. 
und wenn nun Dr. Ramstedt meint. dab das Bulgarische schon um 700 
n. Chr. eine s-Sprache, aber noch eine r-Sprache war, so kann ich nur 
darauf verweisen, dab der einzige Beleg. welchen Dr. Ramstedt anfiihrt, — 
bestem ,.der fiinfte" wohl kein bulgarisches Wort sein diirfte. da noch im 
XIV. Jh. im Wolgabulgarischen fur ..der fiinfte*' die Form bielim die einzige 
war (vgl. Asmarin 1. c.). Uberhaupt, wie ich in meiner Arbeit zu zeigen 
versucht habe, miibte man die Worte aus der bulgarischen Fiirstenliste 
(]. J. Mikkola. Die Chronologie der tiirk. Dcnaubulgaren. JSFOu XXX, 33) 
bei der Beurteilung des Alttschuwassischen aus dem Spiel lassen, da die- 
selben oft zu sebr entstellt sind. 

Was nun den Konsonantismus des Tschuwassischen betrifft, so ist 
derselbe von Dr. Ramstedt richtig behandelt worden, und ich will nur 
bemerken, dab man ihn nur so behandeln konnte und nicht anders. Da- 
mit soli gesagt werden, dab alle friiher aufgestellten Theorien iiber den 
urtiirkischen Konsonantismus fallen miissen, und dab man vollstandig 
Dr. Ramstedts Standpunkt einzunehmen hat. 

Der ursprachliche Laut 7 und alle Laute, die in den Tiirksprachen 
und schon in der tiirkisch-bulgarischen Ursprache zusammengefallen sind, 
haben sich im Tschuwassischen iiber d u. 'd'l zu s verschoben. Im In- 
laut, wie Dr. Ramstedt richtig erkannt hat, hat sich das J nach kurzen 
labialen Vokalen zu r verschoben, z. B. uja „Xest“ = tschuw. jsva ds. Was 
einige andere Beispiele betrifft, so kann ich nicht alle annehmen, so z. B. 
glaube ich, dab das tschuw. fovar „Salz“ nicht auf " Injur (S. iS;, sondern 
auf 'tabur < T dabur zuriickgeht, vgl. mong. dabusun < ' dalur-sun zu tiirk. 
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tuz , tnz < 'taKniz < ' tabur ,,Salz“. Ebenso scheint mir tschuw. kavak ,.blau“ 
nicht auf ’kbik zuriickzugehen, sondern auf ‘kihbk < 'kok < 'kok, vgl. jak. 
kiibq. Dr. Ramstedts Etymologie von tschuw. hsk e ,.Blume" < 'jaicqa ist 
in vielen Hinsichten verlockend, ich glaube aber. daft dieses Wort auf die 
Form 'cecek zuriickgeht, vgl. mong. ceceg „Blume“, tiirk. Alt., Kas. ciicak, 
wie s'srem ,, Wiese 1 ' < ’ cariim , vgl. Kas. ciritm ,,Rasen‘ £ usw. 

GroBe Schwierigkeiten bereiten die Vertretungen der in- und aus- 
lautenden Laute n und u im Tschuwassiscben. Ersterer wird im Tschuw. 
bald durch m, bald durch n vertreten. und Dr. Ramstedt bemerkt, dab *n 
immer > tschuw. m, und wenn es als n erhalten bleibt, so tritt nach ihm oft 
ein kurzer Yokal auf, was auf Systemzwang beruht (S. 22). Was mich 
betriftt, so kann ich nicht sagen, wie diese doppelte Yertretung von n im 

Tschuwassiscben, aufzufassen sei. Es kann auch sein, dab wir hier zwei 

verschiedene n-Laute vor uns haben: tschuw. :n — tiirk. n < 'n z und tschuw. 
n -- tiirk. 11 < n 2 , z. B. tschuw. '/train ,. Bauch" — tiirk. Osm., Alt. qarin ds.; 
tschuw. suhm ..Flamme''' — tiirk. Alt.. Uig., Osm. jahn ds. = mong. jalin 

ds.. aber tschuw. zne „Kuh" — tiirk. KKir., Osm. inak ds. — mong. iinige 

ds.; tschuw. /an „Qual" — tiirk. Uig., Kas. qijin. Dieses n z konnte vielleicht 
ein mouilliertes n , d. h. gewesen sein. Jedenfalls steht fest. dab in alien 
Fallen, wo der Wandel 'n > m sich vollzogen hat, dies eine sehr alte F,r- 
scheinung ist. 

Ebenso steht es auch mit */j, welches im Tschuwassischen durch m 
u. n vertreten wird. Dieser Laut, hat sich, wie Dr. Ramstedt richtig er- 
kannt hat. lange als erhalten und ging spater in n iiber. Nach labialen 
\'okalen scheint '/.> in m iibergegangen zu sein, was aber wiederum nicht 
uberall der Fall ist, z. B. nr. tschuw. /amar ..Biene" — tiirk. Kas. quuiz. 
Kir. qoiju z ..Kiifer''; n : tschuw. sana ..Stachel" tiirk. Osm. sungii „Lanze" 
(nach labial. Yokal!). Es ist zu beachten, dafi ein Wechsel von m ~ u 
auch im Mongolischen noch jetzt existiert, z. B. mong. ama „Mund“ = tung. 
Gold, ci/jina , Capogirisch amga usw., Mandschur. angya ,,!NIund'‘ = mong. 
angya „Spalte“, angya-ji- „den Mund aufsperren‘ ! . Dieses rn, welches im 
Mongolischen auf ein *wg (vgl. ama — cap. amga ) zuriickzugehen scheint, 
entspricht einem tiirkischen u und tschuw. nr. tschuw. kanul ,,Herz" tiirk. 
h 'haul ds. *=■ komiilditrge „Brustriemen“. Daher wird wohl auch tschuw. m — 
turk. u auf ein 'mg zuriickgehen und tschuw. n = tiirk. u auf ein */j. Es 
ist aber auch moglich, dab diese doppelte Yertretung von n und /a im 
Tschuwassischen auf einem Stufenwechsel beruht. 

Schlieblich gelangen wir zu dem verwickelten Vokalismus des Tschu- 
wassischen. 

Was den Wandel 'a > tschwuw. i betrifft, so meint Dr. Ramstedt, 
dab er sich iiber "e unter dem EinfluB eines folgenden "1, Y, Y , V, 
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od. j vollzogen hat (S. 7). Dies labt sich an einer Reihe von Beispielen 
beweisen, z. B.: tschuw. in „gut“ = Jak. iras ,,rein“, Uig. ariy „heilig, rein“ 
= mong. ariyun „rein“; tschuw. yis < *qalci- „kratzen, schaben“ = mong. 
qalci- „ein Fell glatten“ = tiirk s qasi- “glatten“ usw. In anderen Fallen ist 
aber dieser Wandel nicht eingetreten oder auch eingetreten, wo andere 
Laute auf *a folgten, z. B. tschuw. si oar „Kissen“ = jak. sit- „liegen“, 
s'ittik „Kissen“, Osm. jataq „Bett“ zu jat- ,,liegen“; tschuw. y°it- „hart 
werden"' — jak. kitanaq „hart“, Uig. qatiy ds. = mong. qata- ..hart werden“; 
tschuw. yitr „Gans“ (und nicht yir) — Jak. qas ds. — Osm. qaz ds. usw. 
Daher glaube ich, dab der ursprachliche Vokal *a sich unter einigen Be- 
dingungen zu *a verschoben hat und dann im Jakutischen und Tschu- 
wassischen sich zu t entwickelt hat. Dieser Wandel * a > *a > *1 > V hat 
sich in sehr friiher Zeit eingestellt (vor 800 n. Chr.) und der Wandel *a 

> > u hat sich erst in neuester Zeit (nach dem XIV. Jh.) vollzogen. 
Daher kann ein tschuw. it < a kein Kriterium bei der Beurteilung von 
einheimischen und entlehnten Worten sein, da die meisten Lehnworter an 
diesem Lautwandel teilgenommen haben. 

Auber dieser geschichtlichen Entwickelung des hz > V > i und ’ a > V? 

> it hat sich das *a im Tschuwassischen einem Quantitatswechsel unter- 
zogen, wie iiberhaupt alle Vokale, wodurch die starkbetonte Stufe und die 
schwacher betonte Stufe auch qualitativ verschieden wurden. 

Es ist das Verdienst Dr. Ramsfedts, richtig erkannt zu haben, dab 
im Tschuwassischen ein Stufenwechsel, ahnlich wie in den fmnisch-ugrischen 
Sprachen, existiert hat, und ich mochte nur noch zeigen, dab einmal alle 
Tiirksprachen und das Mongolische denselben Stufenwechsel aufwiesen. 

In der jakutischen Sprache ist dieser quantitative Wechsel der 
Stammvokale noch paradigmatisch : wenn ein einsilbiger Stamm mit 
geschlossener Silbe und langem Stammvokal (oder Diphthong) durch ein 
Suffix, welches mit einem Vokal anlautet und Konsonant auslautet, er- 
weitert wird, so wird der Stammvokal kurz. z. B. Has < *bcs < b's ..fiinf - ' 
und basis ,,der fiinfte" < *basinc < *besinc, da die Betonung auf das Suffix 
hiniibergezogen wurde. (Vgl. Bohtlingk, liber die Sprache der Jakuten. 
S. 122— 123.) Diese betonte Stufe erscheint im Jakutischen immer als 
langer Vokal, welchem im Tschuwassischen ganz eigentiimliche Vertretungen 
entsprechen, z. B.: 

jak. as- < *iic- ,,hungem r ‘ = tschuw. vis- ds. < *ac-. 
jak. not < *i>t ,.Feuer'‘' = tschuw. vitt ds. < *bt. 
jak.‘ non < *'on „zehn“ — tschuw: vim ds. < ’on. 
jak. kiibq < *k 5 k „blau a = tschuw. ksvak ds. < 'kiik ds. 

Daher glaube ich, dab viele Beispiele, welche Dr. Ramstedt anfiihrt 
(S. 12 — 13), Belege fur die starkbetonte Stufe angesehen werden konnen. 
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Im grofien ganzen aber geht ein anlautendes v im Tschuw. auf einen 
«-Vorschlag zuriick, welchen die labialen Vokale bekommen haben 
(S. 14). 

Was nun das Mongolische betrifft, so hat dieser Akzentwechsel auf 
die Konsonanten einen Einflub ausgeiibt. Nach einer starkbetonten Stufe 
werden im Mongolischen 'w, ’7, '/a behalten, nach einem unbetonten Vokal 
schwinden dieselben, z. B. mong. *hawa- > kh. na- ..kleben" = tiirk. 'jdp- 
in jap'is- „zusammenkleben“ (intr.) [\ gl. Festschrift Wilh. Thomsen. Leipzig, 
1912. S. 187]; *qoybsun > kalm. y.osn „leer" = tiirk. Uig.. Baraba qo'/us 
ds.; mong . nongyasuti « nb/jasun), ost-mong. no/juosu ,,Daunen“ zu mand- 
schur. nungyari ..weiche Wolle" ~ ’nouosun > khalkh. ttoso ..Wolle" usw. 

Wir konnen somit annehmen, daB in der altaischen Ursprache ein- 
mal ein regelmaBiger Akzentwechsel stattgefunden hat. 

Nun kommen wir auf den tschuw. LVorschlag zu sprechen. 

Dr. Ramstedt bemerkt (S. 15), dab vor einem hinteren Vokal der 
ersten Silbe im Tschuwassischen oft ein i-Einsatz auftritt, z. B. stir ..Morast'"' 
< *star < *sar — tiirk. saz ds. = mong. sinrfa „$chmutz". Nun mochte ich 
bemerken, dafi ich diesen i-Einsatz nicht als eine speziell tschuwassische 
Lauteigentiimlichkeit auffasse, sondern als eine von der Ursprache ererbte 
Eigen tiimlichkeit — Diphthong \ia. da derselbe im Mongolischen durch i‘ 
vertreten wird und da iiberhaupt einem tiirkischen a im Mongolischen nie 
ein i entspricht. 

Beispiele: 

tschuw. t' s' ul < *tial ,,Stein“ = mong. cilayun < " tjal-ayuii ds. = tiirk. (as ds. 
tschuw. surs „weifi“ = mong. sira < ’ siara ..gelb" = turk. Uig. sany ,,gelb"' 
(anders bei Dr. Ramstedt, S. 23). 

tschuw. sur < 'd'ziar < 'jiar „Friihling i! = mong. nirai < ' niar-ai „neu- 
geboren“ = mandschur. nar/un < *niar-yun ..griin, frisch" = tiirk. ;az 
.,Friihling" usw. 

Man konnte mir einwenden, dab das / im Mongolischen vielmehr zur 
Bezeichnung der Palatalisierung des vorhergehenden Konsonanten steht. 
aber, wie uns eir.ige Aufzeichnungen des Altmongolischen beweisen, wurde 
friiher auch in den lebendigen Mundarten i gesprochen, was darauf deutet, 
dab dieses keine orthographische, sondern eine lautgeschichtliche Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit ist, d. h. i < ”/a, z. B. in dem von mir herausgegebenen mongo- 
lischen Glossar von Hamd’ allah QazwTnl (Zapiski XXVI) heibt es sira 
„gelber“ (Vogel), nicht etwa sara usw. Daher, wenn einem tiirkischen a 
ein mong. i entspricht, glaube ich, dab wir hier die Vertretungen eines 
ursprachlichen Diphth. *ia haben. In anderen Fallen kann aber mongo- 
lisches / auch wirklich als Zeichen fiir die Palatalisierung des vorhergehenden 
Konsonanten stehen. 
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Ich komme nun zum Ende nieines Aufsatzes. Die vortreffliche Arbeit 
von Dr. Ramstedt hat uns liber das Dunkel der tschuwassischen Laut- 
geschichte neues Licht geworfen und so manches klar und deutlich gemacht, 
was friiher so verwickelt zu sein schien. Auch hat Dr. Ramstedt eine 
Menge neuer Etymologien aufgestellt, welche friihere jetzt ausschlieben, 
z. B. tschuw. «/ ,,Zahn“ = tiirk. «/.,Bratspieb“ (friiher mit tiirk. fis „Zahn“ 
verbunden), tschuw. bn „gefroren“ = tiirk. Sag. si/ara- „klingeln“ (friiher 
mit tiirk. ton ..gefroren 1 ' zusammengestellt worden) u. a., welche das Gesetz: 
tschuw. s < V jetzt ungiiltig machen. Auch hat Dr. Ramstedt versucht, die 
Benennung Khazar aus dem tiirk. Verb um qaz- ,.nomadisieren“ und mong. 
qasay „Wagen'’ zu erklaren (S. 32). Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dab qazar 
von *qaz-ar abzuleiten ist. das tiirkische qaz- und qazctq ,.em freier. 
unabhangiger Mensch‘ : ist aber nicht mit mong. qasay „Wagen“ zusammen- 
zustellen, sondern mit mong. q a day a < 'qa'itaya ..Freiheit. Unabhangigkeit“, 
welches Wort in unseren Worterbiichern nicht vorkommt und nur in einigen 
alten Handschriften belegt ist (mit tibetischen Glossen). Was einige andere 
neue Etymologien betrifft, so kann ich sie nicht billigen, so z. B. verbindet 
Dr. Ramstedt das tiirkische buz „Eis“ und tschuw. /?/• ds. mit mong. buruni 
„Rohzucker'‘ (S. 27J, das mong. burum ist aber aus dem Tibetischen ent- 
lehnt, vgl. bu-ram „Rohzucker“ u. a. 

Aus dem Obigen ersieht man, welche Bedeutung Dr. Ramstedts Arbeit 
fiir die mongolisch-tiirkische Sprachwissenschaft hat. Die Turkologen wer- 
den in ihr viel neues finden und schlieblich zur Uberzeugung kommen, 
dab ohne Kenntnis des Mongoliscben, ein Turkologe nicht wissenschaft- 
ltch arbeiten kann. X. P o p p e. 

WILHELM FILCHNER, Sturm iiber Asicn. Erlebnisse oines 
diplomatischen Geheimagenten. Mit vielen Abbildungen. Kartell 
und Vollbildern nach Skizzen des Verfassers. herausg'egeben von 
Wilhelm Fil chner. Verlag- Neufeld & Henius, Berlin. 

.,Gerade in unserer Zeit,“ so schreibt der Herausgeber in seinem 
Geleitwort, ,,in der die Staaten der ganzen Erde von vulkanartigen Er- 
schiitterungen bedroht sind, wird ein Buch, das in seinem Aufbau viele 
Eaden grolier Weltpolitik blolilegt, mit Freuden begriibt werden. Hier 
zeigen sich die eigentlichen Ursachen, aus denen sich die zeitgenossischen 
und historischen Umnalzungen in Zentralasien herauskristallisieren mufiten, 
die in ihren Begleiterscheinungen schlieBlich sogar das gesamte Abendland 
in Mitleidenschaft gezogen haben.“ 

Wenn es das Hauptziel des Verfassers war, die letzte europaische 
Entwicklung als eine Begleiterscheinung der Verwicklungen im Orient 
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darzutun, so darf man sagen, dab dies Ziel nicht erreicht ist. Denn die 
Geschehnisse in Europa werden nicht als notwendige Folge aus den diplo- 
matischen Kampfen um Tibet und dem englisch-russischen Gegensatz er- 
wiesen. Es wird vielmehr der diplomatische Kampf um Tibet mit seinen 
Auswirkungen fur die politische Stellung Tibets zu China, England und 
Ruliland dargestellt, die Rolle, die die tibetischen Politiker in diesem 
Kampfe spielten, die Verschiebung ihrer Orientierung von einem russophilen 
zu einem anglophilen Standpunkt. die geschichtliche Entwicklung Tibets 
von einer chinesischen Dependenz zu einer englischen ..Interessensphiire“. 
Ausfiihrungen iiber die Wirkung, die durch das sogenannte Recht der Selbst- 
bestimmung der Yolker und der kommunistischen Ideen gezeitigt werden 
mogen, beschlieben das Buch. Tatsachen europaischer Politik werden 
eigentlich nur insoweit herangezogen, als sie den beteiligten Spielern Mittel 
waren, ihre Plane in Zentralasien zu erreichen. Diesem eigentlichen Haupt- 
teil des Buches ist als eine Art Einleitung eine Darstellung der russisch- 
englische Gegensatze und Kampfe beigegeben, die um die Schaffung einer 
russischen Aufmarschbasis fur einen Einmarsch nach Indien statt hatten. 
Man erwartete in diesem Zusammenhang wohl, dab der europliische Krieg 
ware als ein gewaltiger Schachzug Englands herausgearbeitet worden, sich 
seines russischen Gegners zu entledigen, doji findet man nichts der- 
gleichen. 

Das Buch verpufft etwas, und das ist auch der Eindruck, den man 
im einzelnen bei der Lektiire hat. Denn die straffe Durchfiihrung eines 
Planes weicht haufig einer recht behabigen Erzahlung, die ihren Stoff aus 
Filchners Biichern ,Ritt iiber den Pamir', ,Ratsel des Matschu’ und ,Kum- 
bum ! schopft. Die Situationen sind zura Teil glatt iibernommen; ich er- 
innere nur an den Xgolokiiberfall, an die Karawane, die auf den Schlamm- 
feldern verungliickt. Hinter der Hauptperson des Buches, Zerempil, und 
dem Kosakenunteroffizier sind Filchner und Tafel nur allzuleicht zu erkennen. 
Der Zweck des Buches — wenn anders er vom Yerfasser richtig im Ge- 
leitwort wiedergegeben ist — hatte sich auf dem zehnten Teile des Um- 
fangs klarer herausarbeiten lassen, zumal das verwertete Tatsachenmaterial 
nicht eben sehr umfanglich ist. 

Mit der Angabe iiber Filchners Quellen ist natiirlich schon gesagt, 
dab die Titelunterschrift ,,Erlebnisse eines Geheimagenten" nur Fiktion ist. 
Aber der Griff ist auberordentlich geschickt, denn durch das fingierte 
Moment, wonach Tagebuchaufzeichnungen eines russischen diplomatischen 
Geheimagenten mongolischer Abkunft namens Zerempil zugrunde liegen, 
wird die Darstellung ungemein lebhaft. Nur sollten dabei stilistische Ver- 
sehen wie auf S. 54 vermieden werden: „. . . In der Nacht war Schnee 
gefallen; die ganze Gegend war weithin in eine weibe Decke eingehiillt. 
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Das ist fiir den Weitermarsch sehr nachteilig, denn jetzt konnte trockenes 
Gebiet nicht mehr von sumpfigem unterschieden werden. Vor uns sperrte 
ein etwa io km breiter Sumpf den Weg. Die Befurchtung Zerempils . . . 
war nur zu gerechtfertigt.“ 

Auch gewinnt der Verfasser auf diese Weise eine bequeme Moglich- 
keit den Leser an alle Brennpunkte tibetischen Lebens zu fiihren und 
ihn mit dem Leben und Treiben der einheimischen und der Grenzvolker 
bekannt zu machen. Eine reiche Auswahl von Bildern und die notigen 
Karten unterstiitzen das Wort, und wenn man auch gerne genau wiibte, 
woher die Bilder im einzelnen sind, so wird das Buch doch in viele 
Laienkreise eine sehr viel richtigere Vorstellung von Land und Leuten in 
Tibet tragen, als sie bisher da herrschte. 

Das Buch hat Wert als eine Dichtung aus Tatsachen, die wohl nicht 
ganz unbeeinflubt durch die Sven Hedinschen Bucher Tsangpo Lamas 
Wallfahrt entstanden sein diirfte. Friedrich Weller. 


SVEN HEDIN: MOUNT EVEREST. Mit 8 Kiinstlersteinzeichnungen 
von Georg Baus, einer Anstiegskizze, 9 Karten, 3 Profilen, Leipzig. 
Brockhaus. 1923. 

Das vorliegende Buch Sven Hedins ist zum Teil aus dem Tag und 
fiir den Tag geschrieben. In einem einleitenden Kapitel spricht sich Sven 
Hedin dahin aus, dab nicht zu erwarten sei, dab der Mt. Everest erstiegen 
werde. Das erste Kapitel ist eine Inhaltsangabe und Besprechung des 
Buches; The Reconnaissance 1921 by Lieut.-Col. C.K. Howard-Bury, D.S.O. 
and other members of the Mount Everest Expedition. Eine grobere 
Berichtigung hierzu gibt auch das 7. Kapitel — eine gedriingte Ubersicht 
iiber die Katholischen Missionare, welche durch die Gegend des englischen 
Anmarsches gezogen sind. Im 3. Kapitel spricht S. Hedin iiber die Zu- 
sammensetzung, Ausriistung und die Aussichten der Expedition von 1922. 
Das 4. Kapitel handelt dariiber, dab der Berg Tschomolungma (== Mount 
Everest) eine franzosische, keine englische Entdeckung ist. (Karte d’ 
Anvilles v. J. 1737). Das 5. Kapitel behandelt auf Grand von Presse- 
notizen die beiden Hohenrekorde im Bergbesteigen f8i6S und 8321 m). 
Das 6. Kapitel spricht auf Grand einer Timesnotiz iiber den letzten Ver- 
such des Jahres 1922. Das 8. Kapitel handelt iiber den Mt. Everest in 
der Reichsgeographie der Chinesen unter Verwendung der Beitrage von 
Herrmann und Hanisch zu S. Hedins Werk Southern Tibet. Im Anhang 
ist der Yortrag abgedruckt, den S. H. 1922 zur Jahrhundertfeier der 
Gesellschaft deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte iiber den Aufbau des 
tibetischen Landes gehalten hat. 
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Die letzten Kapitel, vom 7. an, werden immer Bestand der im besten 
Sinne popularen geographischen Literatur bleiben. 

Friedrich Weller. 

WALTER FLAIG : Im Kampf um Tschomo-lungma. den Gipfel 
der Erde. Stuttgart, Komos, Gesellschaft der Xaturfreunde. 
(Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung.) 

Aufierst populare Darstellung der englischen Expeditionen von 1921 
und 1922 zur Ersteigung des Berges. Friedrich Weller. 

Dr.J. RICHTER: Die incTischen Religionen. Rosl&Cie., Munchen, 
1922. (Philosoplusche Reihe, hrsg. von Dr. Alfred Werner, Bd. 55.) 

Richters Buch beruht auf sekundaren Quellen, die Erkenntnis wird 
nirgends weiter vorgetragen. Die Literaturangaben sind einseitig — es fehlt 
z. B. Hillebrandts vedische Mythologie. Dazu versagt Richters Wissen 
selbst beim elementaren technischen Riistzeug. 

S. 8 werden die vier Veden als aus den Preisliedern entstanden er- 
klart, die der udglitr beim Opfer sang. Diese Veden sind in Sanskrit ab- 
gefaGt, darunter auch der Yajurveda, „der sogen. Schwarze VedaQ! S. 59 
fuhrt der Verfasser an: ,,das tibetische Lalitavistara 1- . Von Seelenwanderung 
solke man im Buddhismus, wie Ritter es tut, iiberhaupt nicht reden. S. 124 
sind sogar die Berichte liber die buddhistischen Konzile durcheinander- 
geworfen. Dab es von Garbes Ubersetzung des Bhagavadgita seit 1921 eine 
zweite Auflage gibt, ist dem Verfasser nicht bekannt (S. 1 5 1 ). Sanskrit kann 
der Verfasser kaum, (S. 169 wird sribhasya iibersetzt: ..der heilige Korb"). 
was auch aus einer ziemlichen Anzahl Druckfehler in den Namen erhellt. 

Die ,,Papuas Australiens'', die S. 29 im Gegensatz zu den englischen 
Kolonisten Australiens genannt werden. legen Zeugnis ab, dab der Ver- 
fasser seine Studien liber die indische Religionswissenschaft hinaus auch 
der Ethnologie zugewandt hat. 

Das Buch, das den Feld-, Wald- und Wiesenweg me verlalit . ist 
wissenschaftlich vollig wertlos und auch dem Laien nicht zu empfehlen. 

Friedrich W e 1 1 e r. 

JOHANNES HERTEL, Die Himmelstore im Veda und 
Awesta. Indoiranische Quellen und Forschungen, Heft II, 
Leipzig 1924. 

Der durch seine eindringenden Forschungen auf dem Gebiet des 
Pancatantra und der indischen Fabellitteratur riihmlichst bekannte Verfasser 
hat seine Schritte der altesten Litteraturschicht Indiens und Irans zugewendet 
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und soeben einige Abhandlungen veroffentlicht, die von seiner unermiidlichen 
Arbeitskraft und Schaffenslust zeugen; er wird sich nicht verhehlen, dab 
er damit ein schwieriges und kontroversenreiches Gebiet betritt und viel- 
fachem Widerspruch begegnen wird. In dem Yorwort zu der obengenannten 
Schrift beklagt er sich in Unterschatzung des Geleisteten und Ubertreibung 
der Mangel liber die Unzulanglichkeit der gegenwartigen Vedaforschung, 
die sich ebenso wie die altiranische ,von Phantasien leiten lasse, anstatt 
die historischen und geographischen Tatsachen . . . sorgfaltigst zu sammeln 
und zu werten 1 und gibt mit der Besprechung von Vendidad II ein ,Muster- 
beispieb davon, wie die ywissenschaftlich allgemein anerkannten Tatsachen - ' 
entstehen. Nun ist kaum irgendwo fleifliger gearbeitet worden als auf 
diesen Gebieten und zwar von so wenigen Mitarbeitern, dab man iiber 
das harte Urteil Hertels erstaunen mufi, das nur geeignet ist, diese Wissen- 
schaft in Alilhkredit zu bringen und auch die wenigen Mitarbeiter zu ver- 
scheuchen (Ludwig, Rgveda VI, S. XII). 1st es denn nicht genug, dab 
drei Yedaiibersetzungen innerhalb von 50 Jahren bei uns erschienen sind 
und zwei des Avesta, dab grobe Wortverzeichnisse die Arbeit erleichtern 
und redliches Bemiihen um diese schwierigen Dinge sich bei fast alien 
Mitarbeitern zeigt. Was Hertel eimvirft, diirfte ein Mangel aller Wissen- 
schaften sein, dab der Fortschritt namlich durch ungeniigende Beobachtung, 
Unzulanglichkeit unsres Konnens gehemmt oder verzogert wird. Gewib 
leiden wir unter dem llanne der Tradition, unter dem dogmatisch werden- 
den Einflub grober Meister, deren erste Ausspriiche allzu mabgebend 
geworden sind. Das ist anderwarts auch der Fall gewesen, wie der lange 
wahrende Einflub der Lachmannschen Schule zeigen kann, und wird leider 
immer so bleiben. Schon die Fiille unsrer Abhandlungen und Einzelunter- 
suchungen zeigt, dab unsre Wissenschaft keineswegs von der ,Turmspitze‘ 
aus zu bauen begonnen hat. Hertel tadelt, worm ich ihm und nicht nur 
ich, sondern auch Oldenberg beistimmt. den Glauben an den Wert der 
einheimischen Tradition, die auf den Holzweg fiihre (Vorwort zu Zara- 
thustra S. 5); man wird sie ganz nicht umgehen konnen; Roth hatte bei 
deren Befragung z. B. arjtka sicher nicht als ,Somagefab‘ erklart; Sayana 
verhilft durch eine Bemerkung zu X, 95, 9 zu einer richtigen Auffassung 
des Verses u. a. m. Man wird sich also nicht abhalten lassen diirfen, auch 
in der Spreu nach Kornern zu suchen. Dab ich Hertel aber in der Tendenz 
beistimme, mag er aus meiner Ved. Myth, ersehen, die fast ganz im Wider- 
spruch mit der alten und neuen Tradition geschrieben ist. 

Der Yerfasser hat recht mit der Bemerkung, dab mit den Wanderun^en 
der vedischen Stamme alte dei'd und deren Mythen verblassen, andere an 
Bedeutung gewinnen und noch andere neu aufkommen mubten, wie auch 
ich verschiedentlich, z. B. Y. Myth. II, S. 6. 7, ausgefiihrt habe. Er geht aber 
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zu weit, wenn er (S. 33; IF. XLI, 200; Zeit Zoroasters S. 58. 62) die vedi- 
schen Stamme noch in nachzoroastrischer Zeit die unmittelbaren Grenz- 
nachbarn der Mazdayasnier sein lafit. Er verschlieftt sich meinem Nach- 
weis, da£> zwischen den einzelnen Biichern des RV. unterschieden werden 
muli und die Situation im sechsten Buch. dessen Uberlieferungen am 
Arachotus, an den Parnern, den Parthern baften und die jSchwarzen' 1 noch 
nicht kennen, anders ist als im VII. Buch, das durch seine Flufinamen 
auf den Westen Indiens verweist 2 . Die Feindschaft zwischen Indern und 
Iraniern kann im allgemeinen^ erst zwischen der Zeit des RV., der 
die Asuras noch als freundliche Wesen kennt, und der der Brahmana’s 
entstanden sein; Anspielungen auf die .Zaruthustrier 1 sind im RV. nur sehr 
sp'irlich, wenn brahmadvis auf sie iiberhaupt und nicht auf die vielen 
anderen Gegner der brahmanischen Inder zu beziehen ist. 

Hertel eroffnet seme Schrift S. 1 1 mtt der Bemerkung, dab die An- 
schauung, wonach das Himmelsgebaude ein feststehendes, lichterfiilltes Ge- 
baude sei, aus dessen Innerem durch das offene Tor (der Sonne) oder die 
offenen Tore (der Gestirne) das Himmelslicht in die Menschenwelt hinein- 
scheine, sich bereits fur die arische Zeit nachweisen lasse- Er vcrweist auf RV. 
VII, SS, 5 und das dort genannte Haus, (brkantam mCmaia sahasradzaram) 
Varuna’s, unter dem nichts anderes als der sternenbesate Himmel zu ver- 
stehen sei. Moglich, aber nicht mehr. Deni Verfasser des Verses konnte 
das gesehene oder erdachte Bild eines grofien Palastes vorgeschwebt haben, 
wie es dem Konig Varuna, entsprechend dem ernes indischen Herrschers, 
gebiihrt; sahdsrasthuna heilit II, 41, 5 Varuna < und Mitras sddas; V, 62, 6 
ihrer beider ,Herrschaft ! . Mbh. II, 49, 48 (ed. Bomb. p. 57 a > lalit Konig 
Dhrtsrdstra eine Sabha bauen sthunlsahasrair brhatTzn sat a dv a ram 
sabh'im mama manoramam darsaniyam asu kurv.mtu si/f-znab. Notwendig 
ist also die Annahme, dab die Sterne gemeint sind, nicht, w.nn sie sich 
auch in meinem Var und M. findet und . uch zu meiner jetzigen Arsicht 
liber Varuna stimmt. 

Es folgt eme iangere Kritik von Vendidad 11 mit seiner angeblichen 
Sintflut'.age. Da auch neuere Autoren von dieser ,,Sintflutsage“ noch sprechen 
(Grundrili der Ir. Ph. II, S. 6; Reichelt, Aw. Elementarbuch S. 16), so 
scheint sie nicht, wie ich erst meinte, eine langst aufgegebene Ansicht, 
sondern einer neuen Erorterung bediirftig, die von Hertel mit Erfolg 


1 Soweit solche \ereinzelt erwahnt sind, beztehe ich das auf die BrahuTs. Vgl. 
meinen Aufsatz; ,Ziir \edischen Mythologie und Vdlkersiealung*. der in der Zeitschrift 
f, Ind. (III?) erscheinen soli und eingehend zu Konows Ansichten Stellung mmmt. 

2 S. V. Myth. I, II; Alt- und Neuindien [,die Heimat des Bgveda*] S. I ff. und den 
in vonger Anmerkung genannten Aufsatz. 

5 D. h. einige Stellen, die si-at sein diirften, ausgenommen. 
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vorgenommen worden ist. Ob nun im Hintergrunde die alte Flutsage 
schlummert oder nicht: in dem Text, der vorliegt, ist nur von Friihjahrsiiber- 
schwemmungen nach dem Scheiden eines harten und schneereichen Winters 
die Rede, ohne Zusammenhang mit der groben Flutsage, deren Merkmale 
(Schiff, Verlaufen der Flut, Anlegen des Schiffes an einem hohen Berge), 
hier fehlen. Aber auch Hertels Annahme einer Identitat des von Yima an- 
gelegten Vara mit dem vedischen vald fehlen sie: dort eine Feste mit 
Wolmungen fur Menschen und Tiere, Weiden usw., hier ein Gefangnis fur 
Rinder, das erst durch Krafttaten Indras geoffnet werden mub; dort ein 
leuchtender Raum, hier eine Hohle, dort eine Rettung vor dem Winter 1 , 
hier Gefangenhaltung. Auch unter dem veranderten Gesichtspunkt Hertels 
vermag ich doch in dem Kapitel einen klaren Gedankengang nicht zu 
linden; denn die Rettung von Mensch und Tier vor einem harten Winter 
in einem Raum und andererseits der spater geschilderte Aufenthalt in einem 
Vara mit seinem schonen Leben (II, 41) und der ewigen Jugend seiner 
Bewohner (Ys. IX, 4. 5) scheinen etwas Verschiedenes und, soweit ich sehe, 
aus verschiedenen Teilen eines alten Epos zusammen und durcheinander 
Geflossenes zu sein. 

Hertel stiitzt sich in seinen Ausfiihrungen iiber die Himmelstore auf 
H. Reichelts Abhandlung iiber den ,steinemen Himmel' (IF XXXII, S. 23 ff., 
die diese Vorstellung fiir den RY. enveisen will. Mir scheinen seine 
Ausfiihrungen mehr durch die Etymologie als durch die vedischen Texte 
selbst veranlabt, die ich anders verstehe. S. 28 sagt Reichelt, dab der Ort, 
in dem das Licht und der Regen zuriickgehalten werden, ein Fels sei, der 
mit den Wortern parvata-, ddri- und diman- oder as an bezeichnet wird. 
.parvata . . gehbrt mit pdru . . .Knoten, Gelenk, Glied, Ozean, Himmel', 
parns . ., Knoten, Gelenk, Glied . .‘, -ipas ,Ende, Grenze 1 , repa-ro; ,am ent- 
gegengesetzten Ende, jenseitig', "spaiir; . . ,das jenseitige Land, die Himmels- 
gegend gegeniiber, der Morgen- oder Abendhimmel' zusammen und ist 
offenbar aus der Yerbindung pdrvato girth als substantiviertes Maskulin 
losgelost. Denn das Adj. parvata, das wie griechisch ~spa-co; auf idg. 
*perunto — zuriickgehen diirfte und ,auberst, jenseitig, himmlis ch‘ 2 bedeutet 
haben wird, kommt nur in Yerbindung mit girl . . vor 3 /' 

Hier liegt eine Autosuggestion vor, die sich im folgenden fortsetzt, 
wenn Reichelt I, 37, 6 — 8. jihita pdrvato girth mit ,jenseitigem (Himmels) 

1 Hertel verbindet richtig aJ>ajasat mit pcixrumaesu nmdnaesu: er wird aus BB IX, 
134; V. Myth. IT, 39, v. myth. 32 ersehen, dab ich ihm beistimme. 

2 Von mir gesperrt. 

3 pdru ist spat lexikographisch, litlerarisch gar nicht belegt; pdrz>ata kommt als 
Adjektiv (wenn es iiberhaupt je Adjektiv ist) selten vor, viermal etwa gegeniiber dem 
veit uber hundertmal bezeugten Substantiv. 
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berg 1 und VIII, 64, 5 mit schon fortgelassener Klammer als ,Himmels- 
berg‘ iibersetzt. pdrvata heifk aber im RV. nirgends ,himmlisch‘ oder auch 
nur ,jenseitig‘, auch nicht in Verbindung mit girl. Die Maruts erschiittem 
durch ihr Toben nur die Berge dieser Welt. Ich finde weder im PW 
noch bei GraBmann eine Stelle, wo pdrvata oder girl das steineme 
Himmelsgewolbe heifien konnte, noch vermag ich selbst eine zu finden. 
Hertel beruft sich mit Reichelt auf V 56, 4: 

asmanam cit svaryam pdrvatam girirn 
prd cyavayanii yatnabhih , 

und V, 30, 8: 

asmanam cit svaryam vartamanam 
prd cakr'iyeva rodasT manidbhyah // 

Heifit aber dort dsman , Himmelsgewolbe 1 ? Aus svaryd folgt es 
auch dann nicht, wenn wir dieses nicht mit PW zu svdra ,Ton' stellen. 
Es ist eine 

x. Bezeichnung Indra’s (I, 62, 4; IV, 17, 4). 

2. Des Donnerkeils (vdjra oder vad/id) I, 32, 2; 61, 6; VII, 104, 4; 
des ,Angesichts‘ der Rinder I, 121,4, der Rinder X, 68, 7; konnte also 
sich in erster Linie sehr gut auf den Donnerkeil beziehen, der vom Himmel 
geschleudert wird (I, 121, 9: tv dm ayasam prati vartayo gdr diva asmanam 
iipamtam rbkva\ 172, 2: as md yam dsyatha; II, 30, 5: dva ksipa diva 
asmanam; IV, 22, 1: yd asmanam s'avasa bibhrad eti ; V, 30, 4: asmanam 
cid chdvasa didyutak; VII, 104, 19: prd vartaya diva asmanam (v. 5: 
dsmahanmabhili). 

3. Bezeichnung von GeschoB uberhaupt: I, 191, 15; II, 14, 6. 

4. Des Steines, aus dem Agni geboren wird II, 1, 1; 12,3; 24, 7. 

5. Des Herdes des Schmiedes IX, 112,2. 

6. Des Felsens oder Felsverschlusses, in dem die Kiihe (Morgenroten 
oder Wasser) 1 eingeschlossen sind: IV, 1, 13; 16, 6; VI, 43, 3; IX, 108,6; 
X, 68, 4 etc. Dazu der merkwiirdige Vers I, 130, 3, dem ich versuchen 
mochte eine abweichende Erklarung zu geben: 

dvindad diva nihitain giiha nidhim 
ver nd gdrbham parivitam dsmani 
anante antar asmani / 

Der Schatz liegt in einem Stein eingehiillt, „wie das Junge eines 
Vogels 1 '. Aus dem Vergleich folgt, dab dsman hier eine Stein-, eine Eischale 
ist und mit anante verbunden, die Schale eines Rieseneies bedeutet 2 . 

1 II, 24, 4 : asmasyam avatam — sisicur utsam 7 <drinam jj X, 139, 6. 

2 Derselbe Vergleich X, 68, 7 : 

andeva. bhittvd sakunasya gdrbham 
ini usriydh parvatasya tmdnajat jj 
Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 
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Damit ist nicht das Chand. Up. Ill, 19 erwahnte Ei gemeint, das sich in 
eine Schale von Silber (*= Erde) und von Gold (= Himmel) spaltet und 
die Sonne zum Embryo hat, auch noch nicht das AVeltei der spateren 
Kosmologie, sondern eine alte, sonst m. W. im- Veda nicht bezeugte 
Vorstellung von der Sonne als Ei, woflir L. v. Schroeder (Ar. Rel. II, 
S. 1 S3 u. s.) aus anderen Quellen einer Reihe von Belegen bringt. Mit 
dem Stein ware hier also die Sonne gemeint, die nach indischer Vor- 
stellung so wie der Mond ein Wasserbeh'alter ist, da sie acht Monate lang 
mit ihren Strahlen .das Wasser aufsaugt und vier Monate lang ausgieCit \ 
dsman also ist auch an unsrer Stelle nicht mit dem Himmel identisch, 
sondern deutlich verschieden, da in ihm des Himmels Schatz ver- 
borgen liegt. 

7. An einer weiteren Stelle ist asman als Person gedacht, die des 
Himmels Enden ,durchschreitet £ und schiitzt. V, 47, 3, also ebenfalls nicht 
der Himmel: 

uksa samudrd 1 2 3 arusdk suparndh 
pArvasya yonim pitur A vivesa j 
mddhye divo nihitah prsnir astna 
vi cakrame rdjasas paty dntan / / 

Pada a b weisen auf den Mond, der somit unter dem prsni asma zu 
verstehen ware, der die Enden des Luftkreises durchwandert K 

8. Die einzige Stelle, wo dsman ,Himmer bedeuten kann, ist VII, 88, 2: 

svar ydd asmann adhipA u dndho 
abhi ma vdpur dr say e nimyat / 4 

aber nicht V, 56, 7 oder 30, 8. Kehren wir nach dem Umwege zu diesen 
Versen zuriick. Eine Beziehung von a. svarya auf den Blitz, die man 
nach I, 1 21, 9; 172, 2 u. a. (siehe oben) vermuten konnte, wird durch pra 
cyavayanti unwahrscheinlich gemacht ; allein auf VII, 88, 2 mochte ich in 
diesen Stellen die Bedeutung ,Himmel‘' nicht griinden. Hertel glaubt,. 

1 Man vergleiche die Pravargyaceremonie nnd die Bezeichnung als .goldene Kanne‘ 
bei anderen Volkern (L. v. Schroeder, Ar. Rel. II, S. 80, 207. 387 . 441). 

a VMyth. I, 327. 

3 Man erinnere sich an Sat. Br. VI, I, 2 , 3 c nd Kat. XVIII, 3, 19. Die Erklarung 
des Sat. Br. hilft nicht weiter. Kat. verwendet den Vers (= Vaj. Samh. XVII, 60) bei 
dem Einbau eines buntfarbigen (und runden) Steines in die Citi. Mahldhara erklart ihn 
irrtumlich als die Sonne. A. Kuhn hat AKPAW 1873, S. 144, 145 gezeigt, daB bei 
anderen Volkem Sonne und Sterne als Steine gedacht wiirden; z. B. zitiert er Anaxa- 
goras: ("ei tov }iev i|Juov Xidov fprjolv Elvai und fuhrt Beispiele aus der angel- 
sachsischen und altnordischen Poesie an, wonach Sonne und Mond als Steine gelten- 
Er venveist auch auf unsem Vers und auf Visnu’s Brustjuwel. 

4 Uber die Schwierigkeiten des Verses Oldenberg RV II, S. 61. 
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hier die Anschauung zu finden, dab der steinerne Himmel sich drehe. 
Hatten die vedischen Inder aus dem Wechsel der Stembilder wirklich 
auf eine Drehung des steinernen Himmelsgewolbes geschlossen, so ware 
es seltsam, dab sie diesen langsam vor sich gehenden Wechsel gerade dem 
Ungestum der Maruts und ihrer temporaren Wirksamkeit zugeschrieben 
hatten oder nach V, 56, 4 das steinerne Himmelsgewolbe, wie etwas ganz 
Verschiedenes, „durch die beiden Welthalften hindurch, wie auf einem 
Rade“ vorwarts bewegt haben sollten. Ich glaube, da£> wir auf diesem 
Wege zu einer richtigen Erklarung nicht kommen 1 . 

Hertel bemerkt zu Reichelts Ubersetzung ,sie riitteln den rauschenden 
[oder glanzenden?] Himmel, den jenseitigen Berg 1 , dab prd cyu caus. niemals 
, riitteln - bedeuten konne. Das Simplex findet sich V, 53, 6 mit koia ver- 
bunden divdh kosam acucyavuh 2 ; diese .Kufe des Himmels' ist nichts 
anderes als der as mas y a avatd, der iitsa udrin II, 24, 4; der dtsa aksita 
VIII, 7, 16 und andere mythologische Synonyma, die V. Myth. I, 324 ff; 
HI, 304, 305 aufgezahlt sind; die von Tvastr getragene, mit Soma gefullte 
Schale AV IX, 4, 6 gehort dahin. Der wandelnde dsman entspricht dem 
,wandelnden Brunnen' X, 30, 9 Zwischen cyu und pra-cyu an dieser 
Stelle kann ich einen erheblichen Unterschied nicht entdecken; die Maruts 
setzen den himmlischen Stein in BewegungV So lasse ich fur V, 56, 4 
und fur V, 30, 7, 8 nicht eine Deutung von dsman als das , steinerne, in 


J Auch VII, 86, I spricht nicht dafur. 

b) — vi yds tastambha rbdast cid urv'i / 

c) pra nakam rsvam nuttudc by hint am 

d) dvita naksaltam paprdthac ca bhuma 

Die Erklarung von Pada c ist durch b und <! bedingt. Die in b ausgesprochene 
Schopfertatigkeit wird in c und d durch pra ndkdm nunude , durch ndksatram und 
bhtima erlautert. I) Firmament 2) Gestirn (Sonne, Mond und Sterne) 3) Erde. Es heiiot 
anderswo nirgends, dab der Gott das Firmament ,in Bewegung setze% sondern immer 
nur, da6 er es ,stutze oder befestige 4 . Von Agni III, 5, io :td astamb hit s amid hd nakam % 
von Visnu VII, 99, 2 ud astabhnd nakam . . . dddhdrtha prdcim kakubham prthizyak ; 
X, 113, 4 » 1 21, 5 - Ahnlich in bezug auf dyo z. B. X, 153, 3 ud dyarn astabhnd bjasa. 
daraus ist zu schlieben : pra nud heiCt auch nicht , vorwarts* sondern Svegstofien’, meist 
von Feinden gesagt (vgl. die Stellen aus dem A. V. im PW; einmal [A. V. II, 25, 5] 
durch pdrdhc verstarkt) pra ist in bezug auf die Richtung des Stores ein unbestimmter 
Ausdruck, Varuna sto£t also 1. das Firmament ,fort‘ d. h. (genauer) ,empor‘ und breitet 
2. die Gestime 3. die Erde aus. 

2 Vgl. dazu abhi vajarn arsa svaruit kosam diva ddrimdtaram IX, S6, 3. 

3 intantum vicarantam ictsam ; I, 64, 6: dtyam nd mi he zi nayanti vdjinam f lit s am 
duhanti standyantam dksitam j t . 

4 1,85,5 ahnlich: — vajc adrim maruto lahhdyantahj 

utdrusasya z-i syanti ah dr ah — 

ddn ist hier nicht = Blitz, sondern dasselbe wie dsman t und raSihdyantah ~ pracucyavuk. 

51* 
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Bewegung gesetzte Himmelsgewolbe ‘ gelten, sondem sehe darin den 
Wandelstein, der von den Marats getrieben seine Wasser ausgieBt. Die 
Vorstellung widerspricht der unsrigen, ist aber vom vedischen Standpunkt 
ganz verstandlich, der die Herkunft des Regens unter ganz verschiedenen 
Bildem schildert 1 . 

Wahrend ich also im RV. keinen Hinweis auf einen Steinhimmel 
(VII, 88, 2 moglicherweise ausgenommen) finde, noch weniger auf eine 
Drehung des Himmelsgewolbes, unterschreibe ich Hertels Ansicht von 
Sonne und Mond als Himmelstoren, wenn auch nicht fiir den RV., so doch 
fiir die spatere Zeit. Der Vers des Mbh. XIII, 1082 (PW s. v. pitryana) 
ay am ca devayananam adityo dvaram ucyate | 
ay a in ca pitryananam candrama draram ucyate || 
tritt zu den Belegen aus den Upanisaden hinzu und mag wie diese auf 
einer alten Anschauung beruhen, die aber im RV. nicht vertreten ist. Wenn 
Hertel S. 47 aus V, 42, 9 brahmadvisah sfiryad yavayasva anfiihrt, so sehe ich 
darin nur den Gegensatz von Tod und Leben, von ucchantir usdso und 
acitri tatnaso vimadkye. Man wiinscht dem Brahmafeinde, dab er die 
Sonne nicht mehr sehe 2 . Ebenso lassen sich Bedenken gegen Hertels 
Deutung der anderen Verse erheben, in denen ich keinen Beweis fur die 
Sonne als Himmelstor erblicke; auch nicht fiir die von Hertel angesetzte 
Deutung der Sterne als jHimmelstore' 3 oder ,Offnungen im Himmelsgew6lbe‘, 
durch die etwa das ,Wasser des Himmelsozeans' abfliebt. Die Stellen des 
Awesta, selbst wenn sie sich nicht blob auf die Regen-, sondem auf alle 
Sterne beziehen, scheinen mir fiir die Exegese des R.V. in diesem Falle 
nicht verwendbar. 

Meine Besprechung des Hertelschen Buches iiberschreitet schon be- 
deutend den Rahmen einer Rezension, so daB ich mich darauf beschranken 
muB, zum Schlub noch auf die sehr eingehende Besprechung der Aprllieder 
und die Anmerkungen 1. iiber ,var i-der vara f mit einer Untersuchung liber 
varafsva, dessen Entstehen er gewiB mit Recht einem Interpolator zu- 
schreibt, sowie 2. , iiber die drei Abteilungen des Himmels, awestische und 
vedische Anschauungen' zu verweisen. 

Mai 1924. 

Alfred Hillebrandt. 

1 Die Befreiung der von Vrtra (= Winter) umlagerten Strome ist eine ganz ver- 
schiedene Sache ; ebenso die Befreiung der Morgenroten. Den Betrachtungen Reichelts, 
der manche der Phantasie angehorige Dinge zu ernst nimmt, stimme ich nicht zu; auch 
nicht der Meinung, daB der von Indra erschlagene Vater der ,,SteiDhimmel“ sei. 

1 Weitere Stellen: Album Kern S. 264, Z. 4 if. 

3 Aus I, 188, 5 au f s > e Schliisse zu ziehen, halte ich bei der Farblosigkeit der dort 
aufgefiihrten Worte virat, samrat usw., welche doch nichts besagen, fur gewagt. 
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Dr. HANS HAAS, Buddha in der abendlandischen Legende? 

Veroffentlichungen des Staatlichen Forschungsinstituts fur ver- 

gleichende Religionsgeschichte an der Universitat Leipzig. Nr. 9. 

Leipzig (J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung 1923). 34 S. 

Die Broschiire befabt sich ausschlieblich mit meinem Buchlein des gleichen 
Titels von 1922, Leipzig, H. Haessels Verlag. Ich hatte mich, angeregt von 
Richard v. Garbe in Tiibingen, vom Standpunkt der abendlandischen 
Legende aus an das Problem gewagt, in dem ausgesprochenen Gefiihl, als 
Nicbt-Indologe nach der buddhistischen Seite auf unsicherem Boden zu 
gehen. Um so dankbarer bin ich fur alles fachmannische Interesse an 
meiner Arbeit und ihren Ergebnissen und fur jede sachliche Berichtigung. 
Von einer Besprechung im Umfang der Haas’schen Veroffentlichung liefi 
sich das ausgiebig erwarten. Sie enttauscht und leistet sich zugleich metho- 
disch Entgleisungen, die in einer wissenschaftlichen Arbeit kaum mehr ver- 
st'andlich sind. Zunachst das Ergebnis: ich stellte fest, dab bei aller auberen 
und inneren Verwandtschaft der buddhistischen und christlichen Heiligen 
und der Hagiographen-Psyche ein Zusammenhang fur das Friihchristentum 
und friihere Mittelalter iiber den Joasaph-Roman hinaus nicht zu ervveisen 
sei; und Joasaph sei durch den Islam iibermittelt. Im spateren Mittelalter 
sei „der Gang zum Eisenhammer“ eine vereinzelte aber sichere abendlan- 
dische Anleihe; die Frage nach dem Weg mubte ich offen lassen. Alle 
die zahlreichen anderen gemeinsamen Motive stammen aus gemeinsamen 
Quellen. Unverkennbar dagegen sei im spateren Mittelalter ein reichlicher 
Einschlag der [buddhistischen (?), indiscben (?)] orientalischen Schwank- 
literatur und Novellistik im Abendland, eine leicht verstandliche Begleit- 
erscheinung der geographischen Horizonterweiterung. Haas „will [diese Be- 
hauptung] nicht angangig erscheinen 11 ; wagt eine buddhistische Infiltration 
im Neuen Testament mit Sicherheit in keinem Falle zu behaupten; „von 
der Zeit ab aber, in der die apokryphische Literatur, die Kindheitsevangelien, 
Apokalypsen und Apostelgeschichten aufschossen, sind buddhistische Ein- 
fliisse unmoglich in Abrede zu stellen; sie im einzelnen festzustellen, ist 
eine Aufgabe, die noch zu tun bleibt“ (S. 34). Das klingt fast, als ob 
iiber dieses ganze Problem noch nichts geschrieben ware. Ich habe es 
(S. 74 — 98) durchgesprochen. Wenn „buddhistische Einfliisse hier unmoglich 
in Abrede zu stellen waren“, hatte ich das auch eingesehen und vertreten; 
das darf er mir zutrauen. Also die Hauptsache: irgendvvie eine wissen- 
schaftliche Widerlegung meiner F.rgebnisse und damit eine Forderung der 
Frage liegt nicht vor. Die ganze Broschiire ist, von ein paar unwesent- 
lichen Berichtigungen abgesehen, eine temperamentvolle. amiisante, aber nicht 
gerade gliickliche Polemik . Herr Haas hat mich auch zu berichtigen 
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gewuftt, und dafiir weib ich ihm Dank. S. 8 macht er auf anfechtbare 
chronologische Datierungen aufmerksam: das Jahr 170 zu Asvaghosa ist 
unzutreffend; woher das Versehen kommt, vermag ich nicht zu sagen ; 
meine Vertrautheit mit Wintemitz’ Geschichte der indischen Literatur hatte 
Haas iibrigens sagen miissen, dafii es sich hier nicht um ,,kiihnliche“ eigene 
Datierung, sondem um einen Druck- oder Lesefehler handeln miisse. Recht 
hat er femer mit der Berichtigung meines Ansatzes des Mahapadanasutta; 
ich lasse (S. 95) seine Prioritat vor dem Matthaus-Evangelium ,,mehr als 
anfechtbar" sein und vertveise dafiir auf Wintemitz; W. redet von „ver- 
haltnismaCiig spater Zeit“ beim Mahaparinibbanasutta, etwa parallel Asoka; 
dann „einer sehr spaten Zeit“ beim Mahapadanasutta; so wird mein Ansatz 
wenigstens verstandlich; ein eigenes Urteil habe ich in diesen Fragen nicht. 
S. 87 sage ich, dafi der Kommentar zum Udanavarga bedeutend jiinger 
sei als der Udanavarga selbst; Seidenstiicker spricht von der Kompilation 
des Udanavarga zwischen 75 v. Chr. und 200 n. Chr.; ein Kommentar 
dazu mu Li doch wohl jiinger sein; woher ich das „bedeutend jiingeren 
Datums" (in Anfiihrungszeichen) habe, vermag ich im Augenblick nicht 
festzustellen. Recht hat Haas des weiteren mit der Datierung der Stupas 
von Boro Budur; nur hatte er beachten sollen, dab meine Zeitangabe aus- 
schliefilich fur Sanchl gilt; immerhin, meine Zusammenstellung konnte 
mifiverstanden werden. S. 24 bemerkt H. richtig, dab es sich Jataka 463 
nicht um die Wundermacht, sondem die Berafstiichtigkeit des Bodhisattva 
handelt; das Motiv selbst ist aber dadurch nicht beeintrachtigt; vgl. 
Jataka 442, 464 und meine Darlegungen S. 2i6f. Mit der Streichung 
meiner Anmerkung 189, S. 98, soweit sie St. Vitus betrifft, bin ich auch 
einverstanden. 

S. 1 2 findet H. einen Widerspruch zwischen meiner Auffassung der Rolle 
der Jataka als Ganzes: das eine Mai halte ich die Wanderung der 
Jataka als Buch fur ausgeschlossen, wahrend ich sie ein andermal vor- 
aussetze. Doch nicht. R. Garbe labt die Eustachius-Legende eine Kom- 
pilation von Jataka 12 plus J. 547, den Christophorus J. 537 sein, also 
christliche Legenden aus dem Komplex der Jataka, ausdriicklich aus der 
Wirkung der literarischen Fassung im Osten selbst erklart; so Garbe 
und so ich; und nun bin ich der Meinung, dab aus diesem literarischen 
Zusammenhang und seiner monumentalen Festlegung in den Stupas im 
Osten durch orientalische Christen auch andere Motive ins Christliche 
umgedeutet worden waren, ivenn Eustachius und Christophorus von dort- 
her kamen, fur die ich aber andere, naherliegende Quellen fand. Ich kann 
nicht mit der Moglichkeit der Bekanntschaft der Jataka als Buch im Westen 
rechnen, da ich in ihnen eine Voraussetzung fur die christliche abendlandische 
Legende nicht finde. Der Joasaph und der unschuldig Verfolgte im „Gang 
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zum Eisenhammer“ sind als fertige Gestalten nicht Jataka-Nummem. S. 23 
handelt H. von der Ubertragung der Schatten- und Schul-Legende Buddhas 
auf andere indische Heilige und „vemiag nicht recht zu verstehen, wie 
Giinter sich so widerspenstig zeigen kann, die gleiche Erklarung [dab im 
Osten das gleichartige Jiingere vom Alteren herzuleiten ist] gelten zu lassen, 
wenn ihm parallele Erzahlungen im Westen begegnen, nachdem doch auch 
er zugibt, dafi die auloere Moglichkeit der Verpflanzung fiiglich nicht zu 
bestreiten ist“. Aber das Schattenwunder fehlt eben in der alteren christ- 
lichen Legende und ist, als es auftaucht, aus der Antike und der jiidisch- 
arabischen Legende und der gemeinmenschlichen Wunderstimmung viel 
naher zu erklaren; und die Schulgeschichte der Apokryphen hat auber der 
doch nicht zu venvundernden legendaren Tatsache des Schulbesuchs Buddhas 
und Jesu nichts an sich, was die Ubernahme nahelegte. „Das Giintersche 
Buch war noch nicht ausgegeben, da befand sich ein neuer Beitrag zum 
buddhistischen Ursprung der St. Eustachius-Legende im Druck" (S. 8f.): 
die Sarabha-Gazelle des Jataka 483 ist im Ananda-Heiligtum zu Pagan aus 
der Zeit von 1060/1107 mit einem das Tier iiberschattenden kreuzformigen 
Schirm iiber dem Rticken dargestellt; daraus wurde der Hirsch mit dem 
Kruzifix im Geweih! Dazu nur eines: die alteren Darstellungen der ver- 
folgten Gazelle haben den Schirm nicht, und die christliche Legenden- 
version ist vormittelalterlich. Von einem Beweis Sarabha-Schirm = Hirsch 
mit Kreuz kann doch keine Rede sein, wie denn auch H. „keineswegs ge- 
willt ist, fur die genealogische Abhangigkeit in diesem Falle sich einzu- 
setzen“. 

Die Berichtigungen und literarischen Hinweise nehme ich dankbar 
entgegen. Meine Resultate beriihren sie nicht. Anderes dagegen hatte 
ich in einer wissenschaftlichen Kritik nicht erwartet. Ich spreche S. 1 94 von 
den Heroen, die liber die Zeit im Mutterleib bleiben. Haas S. 18 zitiert nach 
mir den Bodhisattva des Jataka 100, den seine Mutter sieben Jahre trug ; 
und findet es trotzdem ,, nicht recht verstandlich' 1 , warum ich ,,den Bodhi- 
sattva hier nicht ausgeschieden" habe! S. 24: ,,Manches, was Giinter an- 
zieht, ist geradezu abwegig; zu illustrieren, dab der Heilige unverletzlich 
und vom Ubel nicht zu erreichen ist, wird notiert: Wenn der Bodhisattva 
als Schiffer das Fahrzeug bestiegen hatte, gab es es dort keinen Unfall. 
Erinnern soil das auf christlicher Seite doch wohl an die Erzahlung von 
der Stillung des Sturmes durch Jesu". . . Nein. Die Parallelen zu dem 
Motiv sind deutlich S. 214/13, Anm. 196 meines ,,Buddha‘‘ markiert; H.’s 
wuchtiger Hieb geht daneben. Dann: ..Dab zwischen der buddhistischen 
Erzahlung vom wasserwandelnden Jiinger (Jataka 190. Vorerzahlung) und 
Petri Seegang ein genealogischer Zusammenhang bestehen miisse, ist hier 
einmal offenbar Giinters Meinung" (H. S. 25). Ich empfehle dem Herrn 
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Kritiker, meine Anm. 212, S. 2x8, noch einmal und aufmerksamer 
zu lesen. S. 22 (H.) soli ich mir (S. 196) „wohl von Dutoit haben sagen 
lassen, dab das Schattenwunder der Buddhalegende erst der spateren 
Buddhist. Tradition angehore''. Ich muCi mich nur wundem, woher H. den 
Einfall hat; weit und breit ist von nichts Ahnlichem die Rede. Ich soil 
J. 1 90 (den wasserwandelnden Jiinger) „fur eins nehmen" mit der parallelen 
Theorie des Tripitaka (H. S. 26); fallt mir nicht ein; ich stelle einfach 
Legende und Theorie nebeneinander (S. 219). Ebenda (S. 26) soil ich 
Jataka 499, wo Konig Sivi dem blinden Bettler ein Auge gibt, verwandt 
sein lassen mit Matth. 18,9: „Wenn dein Auge dich argert." Das ware 
allerdings „nicht gliicklich“. Aber fcei mehr Aufmerksamkeit hatte H. ge- 
lesen, wie ich nach Sivi von der Nonne Subha erzahle, die sich „nach 
der Forderung der buddhistischen Erkenntnis" ein Auge ausreibt, um 
den Versucher abzuschrecken; dann erst ist Matth. zitiert; und nun wird 
auch H. die Parallele nicht mehr allzu ungliicklich finden. S. 27 will 
H. einer anderen meiner Parallelen „beim ersten Begegnen gleich den 
Garaus machen"', indem er sie „etwas genauer unter die Lupe“ nimmt. Ich 
stelle S. 230/1 Konig Abgar und Konig Ajatasatru nebeneinander, die beide 
durch ein Bild des Meisters geheilt worden seien. H. bemerkt, dab die 
Darstellung des Vorgangs in Alt-Kutscha nichts mit einer Heilung durch 
den Anblick des Bildes zu tun hat. Aber ich rede doch gar nicht von 
Alt-Kutscha, sondem von der tibetischen Version. S. 30 spricht H. von 
„Giinterscher Konfrontierung von ganz disparaten Dingen, von denen man 
nicht versteht, was sie im Zusammenhang einer Untersuchung wie der von 
ihm angestellten sollen“. Bei mehr Aufmerksamkeit hatte auch H. begriffen. 
Und sollte meine Darstellung zu knapp ausgefallen sein, so konnte ihm 
das Vorwort zeigen, dab mein ,,Buddha“ die Erganzung zu fruheren Ar- 
beiten war, die liber mein Material und meine Absicht hinlanglich Auf. 
schlub gaben. li as H. S. 7 iiber meine „Praokkupation“ sagt, klingt sehr 
menschlich. Auf alle Falle hatte er sich dann aber vor der Gegenokku- 
pation hiiten miissen. H. Gunter. 

DER WEG DER WAHRHEIT (Dhammapadam), deutsch durch Paul 
EBERHARDT, Verlag F. A. Perthes, A.-G., Stuttgart, Gotha. 

Kein Zweifel, dab das vorliegende Buch die schonsten Gedanken ent- 
halt — nur ist mir nicht ganz klar, warum es gerade eine Ubersetzung des 
Dhammapada genannt wird. Man darf nachgerade doch erwarten, dab 
Ubersetzungen aus dem Pali sich bei den allergewohnlichsten und grund- 
legendsten Begriffen nicht mehr vergreifen. Immer wieder spricht Eberhardt 
von der Seele als Inbegriff des Letzten, dauemd Wertvollen im Menschen, 
das Nibbana ist einmal das „Nichts” (v. 32), das andere Mai der Ilimmel 
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(v. 369). Angesichts dessen fallt es gar nicht weiter auf, wenn an einer 
Unzahl Stellen schiefe Wiedergaben des Palitextes sich finden und eine 
freie Fantasie iiber ein Thema des Dhammapadaverses gespielt wird. Wie 
fremd dem Ubersetzer die ganze Welt des Palibudd'nismus geblieben ist, 
kann wohl nicht besser beleuchtet werden als dadurch, dab der Ubersetzer 
als Vorspruch das Wort Goethes wahlte: 

Und solang du das nicht hast 
Dieses: Stirb und werde! 

Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 

Wie jeder heute ein Buch iiber chinesische Kunst oder zum Bud- 
dhismus schreiben muCt, so muh er auch die deutsche Sprache bereichern. 
Vers 28 findet sich das schone Wort ,,unerbitterlich“. 

Seine eignen Leidenschaften 
tritt der Weise unter sich. 

Milde gegen alle W r esen, 

Selbst sich unerbitterlich 
ringt er stetig sich empor. 

Unterschiedliche Stilbluten schmiicken das Deutsch. die kostlichste ' 
steht in folgendem Verse (325): 

Wenn einer gierig nur ans Essen denkt, 
sich faul und matt auf seinem Lager rekelt, 
sich wie ein Schwein zu seinem Troge drangt: 

Stets neues Sein ist solchem Tier bereit. 
und jedes ihn im Ekel von sich speit. 

Na, es reimt wenigstens. 

Hort an, was ich sage, die ihr nier um mich seid: 

Legt an die Wurzel euer Scheit. 
so wie der Krautersammler tut; 
und nicht mit dieser Gier geruht 
bis sie mit alien Fasern ist heraus. 

Ich will nicht weiter ins Einzelne gehen und nicht mehr anfiihren, 
ich glaube, wir besitzen bereits bessere Ubersetzungcn des Dhammapada. 

Friedrich Weller. 

PAUL ALTHAUS, Mystische Lyrik aus dem indischen 
Mittelalter in Nachdichtungen. Mit einer Einleitung von 
Stanislav Schayer. Munchen (Recht-Verlag) 1923. XXXII, 
157 Seiten. 

Die indische Gedankenwelt ist in solchem Mate von mystischen Vor- 
stellungen und Gedankengangen durchsetzt, dab man, wenn man innerhalb 
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ihrer noch im Besonderen von Mystik sprechen will, diesen Begriff so eng 
wie nur moglich fassen muB. Der Buddhismus ist ohne die mystische 
Yersenkung iiberhaupt nicht zu verstehen. der alte Brahmanismus nicht 
ohne die machtvolle Identifikation des Makro- und Mikrokosmos, sei 
dieser der Mensch oder nur der Opferaltar. Wenn man trotzdem als die 
eigentliche Mystik jene Schicht des Hinduismus bezeichnet, die der Inder 
Bhaktimarga nennt, so ist es, daB wir nur hier, trotz des nachtraglich 
hineinkonstruierten Monismus, praktisch einen ausgepragten Dualismus 
linden, der erst die Gegeniiberstellung Gott — Mensch erlaubt, das heiiie 
Ringen der menschlichen Seele um Gott, der Gnade des Herrn um den 
siindigen- Menschen. Alles konzentriert sich auf dieses Erlebnis, alle kos- 
mische Spekulation wird dem gegeniiber Nebensache. Aber dieses Ver- 
haltnis zwischen der Gottheit und dem Menschen ist keine gleichmafiige 
Einheit. Von dem ersten Sich-Unterwerfen unter die gottliche Macht 
wachst es zur heifien Liebesinbrunst, zum gliihenden Verlangen nach dem 
Einen — um schlieiilich sich iiberschlagend wieder in das Leben zuriick- 
zufinden mit dem BewuBtsein, in Gottes Hand zu ruhen — auslaufend 
endlich in einen schlichten Theismus. Bei den shaivitischen Dichtern und 
den krishnaitischen Heiligen eine leidenschaftliche Sehnsucht nach der Ver- 
einigung mit Gott, bei Kablr, Nanak, Tulsidas eine innere Ruhe und 
Gottergebenheit. Es ist dieselbe Entwicklung, wie sie zwischen unserer 
mittelalterlichen Mystik und Luther liegt. Und es mag daher die Frage 
sein, ob man, wie es die Autoren dieses Buches tun, auch die letzteren 
zur indischen Mystik rechnen darf, und nicht vielmehr zur indischen Re- 
formation. Es kommt so eine innere Zerrissenheit in das Werk, um so mehr 
als auch noch Dichter aus dem Kreise des indisch-muslimischen Sufismus 
aufgenommen wurden. Und die Einleitung steht denn auch den Problemen 
dieser Mystik ziemlich hilflos gegenuber. Sehr beschlagen in der alten 
Philosophic, verliert ihr Verfasser den Grund, sobald er iiber Shankara 
und Ramanuja hinaus, nicht mehr mit der Fragestellung der alteren Philo- 
sophen arbeiten kann: der Gottesvorstellung und ihres Verhaltnisses zur 
Erlosungslehre. Freilich kennt auch die hinduistische Mystik solche Pro- 
bleme; aber es handelt sich fur sie gar nicht darum, sie wirklich zu losen, 
sondem den Gegensatz zwischen der iiberkommenen Tradition und ihrem 
nicht philosophisch, sondem gefuhlsmaBig religios erfa&ten Gottesglauben 
scholastisch zu verdecken. Ein Verstandnis des Bhaktimarga ist eben nicht 
von der philosophischen Spekulation, sondem von der psychologischen 
Analyse der mystischen Erlebnisse dieser Heiligen zu erreichen, die doch 
nur Wert auf die Gesinnung des Herzens legten und die Beschaftigung mit 
der Philosophic nur duldeten, wenn nicht gar als schadlich erachteten. 
Dadurch, daB dies nicht beachtet wurde, fehlt den Gedichten auch der 
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innere Zusammenhang, und der wunderbare Aufbaa der Heilsstufen von 
der kontemplativen Ruhe bis zum hochsten Liebesrausch, wie ihn so schon 
die Banglya Padabali und der Padakalpadruma zeigen, kommt nirgends 
zum Durchblick. Was den Versen eine Einheit gibt, ist, dab sie alle einer 
Quelle, dem grofien religiosen Sammelwerk der Sikh, dem Adi Granth, ent- 
nommen sind, und zwar der englischen Ubertragung von Trumpp. Ebenso 
steht es mit den Abbildungen. Hiibsch ist die Lichtdrucktafel, eine kleine 
Szene aus dem krishnaitischen Legendenkreis: Radha und Krishna im 
Vrindawalde — welcher Name iibrigens hier auffallenderweise immer Bindra- 
ban verschrieben ist. — Als Vignetten sind aber einfach die Textillustrationen 
aus Coomaraswamy’s Indian Drawings, London 1910 — 1912, abgedruckt. 
Zum Inhalt haben jedoch diese Skizzen von Tieren, Schreibem, usw., oft ganz 
andersartiger Herkunft, keine Beziehung. Freilich hatten sich zum Inhalt 
der Gedichte nur Illustrationen aus der Radha-Krishna-Mythe finden lassen. 
Aber es existieren doch zum mindesten alte traditionelle Portrats vieler 
von den Dichtern. Die Sammlung Spencer-Churchill enth'alt solche von 
KabTr, Rav Das, Sain und Plpa, das Lahore-Museum von Tulsidas und 
Rav Das, das Berliner von KabTr und Shaikh Farid Shakarganj. Und 
solche der Sikhgurus sind iiberhaupt recht haufig; Macauliffe (Sikh-Religion) 
und Gupta (Sikh School of Painting) haben eine ganze Reihe alter und 
guter Stiicke veroffentlicht. Wissenschaftlich bringt so das Buch nichts 
Neues. Dab den Ubertragungen nur der englische Text von Trumpp zu- 
grunde liegt, wird man den Autoren nicht nachtragen diirfen, da, wie nun 
einmal die Verh'altnisse liegen, die Werke selbst der bedeutendsten Dichter, 
die in den Yolkssprachen abgefabt sind, mit Ausnahme einiger weniger 
englischer Ausgaben, auf deutschen Bibliotheken so gut wie nicht zu finden 
sind. Kiinsderisch ist die teilweise recht holperige Diktion der Originale wohl 
getroffen, was aber diesen Strophen dennoch ihre Schonheit gibt, die starke 
Personlichkeit und religiose Inbrunst ihrer Verfasser, kommt leider nicht 
zur Geltung. Man vergleiche damit nur einmal R. N. Tagores Nachdichtung 
KabTrs! Was ist nun der Wert dieses Buches? Dab es beitrage, das In- 
teresse weiterer deutscher Kreise auf die Geisteswelt jenes Indiens zu lenken, 
das auberhalb der Bannmeilen der klassischen Hindukultur und der kiinst- 
lich weitergepflegten Sanskrit- und Prakritliteratur des Mittelalters liegt. 
Vielleicht, dab doch nun allmahlich der Bann gebrochen wird, den die 
Romantik um unsere Einstellung zu Indien geschlagen hat, und auch in 
Deutschland der Weg endlich frei wird zu einer gleichwertigen Betrachtung 
der indischen Kultur, von ihren Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, in ihrem 
Heimatland wie ihren Kolonisations- und Missionsgebieten! 

Hermann Goetz. 
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PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, Die Lebens- 
anschauung des Inders. Verlag von Markert & Petters, 1923, 
VIII, 62. 

Das, an das grobere Publikum sich wendende Biichlein entha.lt eine 
Anzahl kurz gefabter Aufsatze und Bemerkungen iiber Indien, die unter 
den Titeln „ Lebensanschauung des Inders ", „Politische Stromungen in 
der indischen Kultur", „Die soziale Philosophic Jung-Indiens“, „Aus der 
Frauenbewegung in Indien", „Modeme indische Aquarelle" zusammengefabt 
sind, und schliebt mit der scharfen Kritik eines deutschen Berichtes iiber 
das heutige Indien (S t r a u c h in der Sonntagsbeilage der D. A. Z. vom 
22. Juli 1923). Der Verfasser will falsche Vorstellungen iiber Indien im 
Geist der Deutschen berichtigen und kampft erfolgreich fur das Ansehen 
seiner Heimat, die auf politischem wie kulturellem Gebiet Gleichberechtigung 
auf Grund ihrer Vergangenheit und ihrer Befahigung fur die Gegenwart 
erstrebt. Dem ganz popular gehaltenen Buche ist Verbreitung in weiteren 
Leserkreisen zu wiinschen. Einige Bemerkungen daraus seien hier wieder- 
gegeben. P. 23: „Damit man soziale, wirtschaftliche, gesetzliche und ver- 
fassungsmabige Yergleichungen zwischen der Vergangenheit von Asien und 
Europa aufstellen kann, ist es unerlablich, dab wir uns in die richtige, 
historische Perspektive einstellen". 

P. 24: „ln dem heutigen Freiheitskampf der Inder soil man nicht nur den 
militarischen, politischen und wirtschaftlichen Krieg gegen den fremden Im- 
perialismus sehen, sondern auch den geistigen Krieg gegen den okzidenta- 
lischen Chauvinismus in den Rassen-, Kultur- und anderen sozialen Fragen“. 

P. 27: „Die romantische Uberschatzung der Universalitat, der Unendlich- 
keit der Geisterwelt usw. hat dazu gefiihrt, aus Indien ein Synonym fiir 
den Transzendentalismus, Pantheismus, Mystizismus und die Traumphilosophie 
zu machen . . . die deutschen Gelehrten haben sich . . . von ihrer eigenen 
Weisheit dem wirklichen Indien gegeniiber blenden Lassen". 

P. 28: „In der sogenannten „Indienfahrt“ von Bonsels lesen die Deut- 
schen die Erzahlungen iiber den Tierkampf, zwei Dienstboten, eine Pro- 
stituierte usw. Wenn aber ein derartiger Roman als eine Beschreibung iiber 
das indische Leben in Deutschland (1922 — 1923) fast als volkstiimlich gilt, 
so ist man erstaunt, wie weit der deutsche Geschmack heruntergefallen und 
wie blind dem Wahrheitssinn der Geist der Bevolkerung geworden ist". 

P. 33: „Der heutige Swaradsch-Aufstand hat sein intellektuelles und 
moralisches Riickgrat mit einer langen Tradition voll starker herausfordernder 
Machte genahrt". 

P. 47: „Die Geschichte der mohammedanischen Frau, Abadi Banu 
aus Delhi, ist schon vielen zu Ohren gekommen. Ihre beiden Sohne, die 
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in Indien durch ihre hingebende Vaterlandsliebe und ihren Freiheitsgeist 
bekannt sind, wurden ohne Beschuldigung in den Kerker geworfen. Die 
hochbetagte Mutter war dariiber nicht beangstigt, sondem freute sich und 
erklarte offentlich, dab sie ihre zwei Sohne verleugnen und verstoben wiirde, 
sollten sie ihr gegebenes Geliibde brechen. Das ist der Zeitgeist der 
indischen Frauen . . 

Seine Ansichten iiber die deutsche Kolonialbewegung sollte der Ver- 
fasser etwas berichtigen. Deutschland hat keine alten Kulturlander erworben 
und beherrscht, sondem in seine ehemaligen Kolonien die erste Kultur ein- 
gefiihrt, dort eine gerechte und fursorgliche Yerwaltung eingerichtet und der 
Bevolkerung die Wohltaten der eigenen Heimat gebracht. Hinzugefiigt ist 
am Ende ein Verzeichnis der Schriften des sehr riihrigen und eifrig fur 
das Yerstandnis seiner Heimat kampfenden Verfassers. 

Alfred Hillebrandt. 

SARKAR, BENOY KUMAR: The political institutions and 
theories of the Hindus. A study in comparative politics. 
Leipzig, Markert & Petters, 1922 (XXIV, 242 S. gr. 8°). 

Der Verfasser ist einer der eifrigsten Arbeiter auf dem Gebiet der alt- 
indischen Politik, von ihm stammt eine Ubersetzung der CukranTti, eine 
Arbeit iiber “the positive back-ground of Hindu Sociology” (Book 1 : non- 
political; Book z: political) u. a. m. Zuganglich diirfte deutschen Lesem 
nur dies Werk sein, das er unter dem oben genannten Titel erscheinen lieli. 

Bisher ist das Studium der altindischen Politik im Osten wie im Westen 
vernachlassigt und hinter das von Literatur und Philosophic zuriickgestellt 
worden. Es zeigt sich jetzt, da den Indischen Nltiwerken mehr Aufmerksam- 
keit zugewendet wird, dab die Inder nicht nur Philosophen, sondern auch 
sehr niichterne und menschenkundige Staatsmanner besaben, die erkannt 
hatten, dab es ,,eine schwere Aufgabe ist, die Geschicke eines Staates zu 
leiten“. Der Verfasser der vorliegenden Schrift verfugt iiber eine un- 
gewohnliche Belesenheit und hat Quellen beniitzt, die uns nicht in gleichem 
Umfange zur Seite stehen. Er verteilt den Stoff iiber neun Kapitel, die 
von der Hindu Constitution Me von der Theorie “of the Constitution 
in Hindu Political Philosophy” und der Theorie "of Sovereignty in Hindu 
Political Philosophy” handeln; er zieht nicht nur die theoretischen Werke, 
sondem auch die Inschriften herbei und unterwirft die stidindischen Staaten 
einer Betrachtung. Ich finde das Werk sehr inhaltreich. aber auch wenig 
konzentriert und hatte mehr Vertiefung gewiinscht. Mit vielen anderen 
Forschem nimmt Sarkar das Vorhandensein von Republiken in Altindien 
an, was, wie ich glaube, noch nicht erwiesen ist. Die Gana’s im 1 2. Buch 
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des Mahabharata jedenfalls bezeichnen nur die Aristokraten ernes Landes. 
Wenn einzelne Gana’s Miinzen schlagen liefien, so wird das auf die regierenden 
Familien eines Landes eher als auf einen demokratischen Staat zu beziehen 
sein. Auch scheint zweifelhaft, ob die Verhaltnisse des buddhistischen 
Samgha (S. 37) fur die Beurteilung politischer Zustande herbeigezogen 
werden konnen. Die Belesenheit Sarkars erstreckt sich auf Werke des 
Westens und zieht in grofiem Umfange, wie die Literaturfibersicht zeigt, 
solche in franzosischer, englischer Oder deutscher Sprache zur Charakteristik 
der indischen Anschauungen herbei. Er sagt, gewib mit Recht, S. 150: 
“that despotism is not the sole message of the East . . that the West also has 
been the prolific parent of despotism”. Aber er geht in seinen Vergleichen 
oft zu weit und hatte die indischen Ideen mehr hervorstellen sollen als 
uns dauernd von Aristoteles zu Augustin. Thomas von Aquin, Abul Fazl 
usw. usw. zu fiihren. Es scheint auch nicht, dab die Vergleiche immer 
stimmen. Nicht imstande alles zu kontrollieren, beschranke ich mich auf 
die Kritik einiger seiner Bemerkungen fiber Deutschland. Wenn er von 
William II’s miserable failure in the attempt to wrench “world-dominion” 
from Great Britain’s hands (137) spricht, so zeigt er sich der gegen W. II 
unterhaltenen Propaganda der Entente verfallen und legt diesem eine Absicht 
unter, von der kein wohl orientierter Deutscher etwas weifi. W. II war kein 
vijiglsu (218). Auch Bismarcks “blood and iron” statecraft war keine 
Eroberungssucht, sondern bezieht sich nur auf die letzte Moglichkeit die 
deutschen Stamme zur Einheit zu fiihren. B. wufite, wie die Inder, dab 
der Rrieg nur der aufierste der vier politischen Upaya’s und Sieg wie 
Niederlage unsicher ist. Er hat auch bis zu seinem Abgange den Frieden 
Europas gewahrt. Solche Vergleiche waren besser unterblieben. 

Das Werk ist “Young Asia” gewidmet. Moge es geeignet sein, ihm die 
Grohe seiner politischen Vergangenheit vor Augen zu fiihren. 

Alfred Hillebrandt. 

I. A. SAUTER, Unter Brahminen und Paria. K. F. Kohler, 
Leipzig, 1923. 

Sauters Absicht ist es nicht, dem Leser eine Ffille von Einzelwissen, 
zu einem geschlossenen Bilde indischen Lebens zu verweben. Er zeichnet 
eine Reihe Skizzen vom indischen Adel, seinen Weltleuten und Heiligen, 
Manner und Frauen werden uns auf dem lebhaft geschilderten Hinter- 
grunde indischer Natur gezeichnet, vom Tierleben wird besonders das de r 
Affen in einzelnen Skizzen lebendig. Unsere Kenntnis und Erkenntnis 
indischen Wesens wird aber durch das Buch nicht gefordert, bis auf ganze 
Kleinigkeiten enthalt es nichts, das nicht schon bekannt gewesen ware. 
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Seine Angaben vertragen oft die bessemde Hand, ich verweise auf die 
Anm. S. 207, die Angaben iiber den Buddhismus S. 28. An anderen 
Stellen ware man erfreut, Ausfiihrlicheres zu horen, so, wenn S. 211 an- 
gegeben wird, dab es noch Ureinwohner gibt, denen der Gebrauch des 
Feuers unbekannt ist, denn das ware ein ethnologisches Kuriosum aller- 
ersten Ranges. Auch die Angaben iiber die Zwergvolker sind leider sogar 
dem Orte nach sehr unbestimmt (in der N'ahe des Narbudaflusses). Wichtig 
ist die Beschreibung des hochsten Bewubtseinszustandes eines modernen 
Yogin, weil sie das Denken dieser Art modemer religioser Fiihrer Indiens 
als durchaus komplexer, magischer Natur erkennen la lit, „die wahre 
Eigenschaft der Seele ist die des Raumes" sagt der Svamin selber, ein 
Satz, der auch bei Cassierer stehen konnte. Damit ist. soviel ich sehe ; 
leider auch die Moglichkeit vernichtet, eine Rettung fur unser abend- 
landisches Wesen aus dem Geistesleben der indischen Yogin abzuleiten 
(S. 85). 

Das Buch geht nirgends in die Tiefe. Es ist eine leichte, freundliche 
Plauderei eines warmherzigen Freundes indischer Erde, die dem, der noch 
nichts von Indien weib, lebendige Stimmungseindriicke in leicht verdau- 
licher Form vermitteln mag. 

Friedrich Weller. 

RAJANI KANTA DAS, Lecturer in Economics, New York University; 
Formerly Special Agent, Department of Labor, United States 
Government: 

1. Factory Labor in India (216 Seiten). 

2. The Labor Movement in India (112 Seiten). 

3. Factory Legislation in India (92 Seiten). 

4. Hindustani Workers on the Pacific Coast (126 Seiten). 
Samtlich imVerlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin und Leipzig 1923. 

Ein indischer Gelehrter, jetzt an der New York University tatig, 
friiher in Diensten des Arbeitsministeriums in Washington, entwirft in den 
drei erstgenannten Biichem ein Bild der sozialen Entwicklung Britisch- 
Indiens in den letzten beiden, zumal. dem letzten Menschenalter. Der 
Autor ist zu seinen Studien iiber die Lage der Arbeiterschaft in Indien 
durch den Wunsch veranlafct worden, die Ursachen der auberordentlichen 
Armut dieses Landes aufzudecken. Er gelangt zu dem Schlusse, dab diese 
Armut, die sowohl absolut wie relativ ihres gleichen sucht, unmittelbar durch 
die politische Abhangigkeit Indiens veranlabt ist, das dauernd gewaltige 
Zahlungen an England zu leisten hat (insbesondere in der Form der home 
charges), dab jedoch nicht minder bedeutsam die bisherige Unfabigkeit des 
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indischen Volkes mitspielt, den besten Gebrauch von den wirtschaftlichen 
Moglichkeiten des Landes zu machen. Notwendig sei die Modernisierung 
der industriellen Organisation, um den Wirkungsgrad der Arbeit zu steigern, 
Seite an Seite damit aber die Einftihrung eines gerechteren Systems der 
Einkommensverteilung. 

Das wichtigste und umfassendste der vier Bucher ist das iiber die 
Fabrikarbeit in Indien. Niichtern gibt der Verfasser hier in planmabiger, 
offenbar vorlesungsartiger Einteilung Auskunft iiber die Entstehung der 
Fabrikarbeit in Indien, iiber die Fabrikdisziplin, die Arbeitsstunden, Ge- 
sundheit, Sicherheit, Leistungsgrad der industriellen Arbeit, Entlohnung, 
Lebenshaltung, Fabrikgesetzgebung und Arbeiterorganisationen. Wir er- 
fahren mancherlei kaum Bekanntes. Lehrreich sind z. B. die Darlegungen 
iiber die Unstetigkeit der indischen Fabrikarbeiter und ihre Ursachen. Es 
gibt Falle, in denen einzelne Arbeiter 15—20 Jahre ununterbrochen in 
derselben Fabrik tatig gewesen sind. Andere wechseln haufig. Aber die 
Ursachen liegen nicht in ihnen. Denn seit vielen J ahrhunderten ist gerade 
der Inder gewohnt, sich mit den einmal herrschenden Zustanden abzufinden 
und auf den Versuch ihrer Anderang zu verzichten. Es miissen also die 
Griinde fiir den haufigen Wechsel der Stellung in dem Arbeitssystem 
liegen: wenn die Arbeitszeit und die Lohne Unzufriedenheit erregen, kann 
die Arbeit nicht stetig sein. Das bekampft auch die Ansicht, der indische 
Arbeiter sei unpiinktlich und zum Schwiinzen geneigt. Im Gegenteil sind 
die Tore der indischen Fabriken meist schon lange vor der Offnung 
von den Arbeitern umlagert, weil diese zu arm sind, als dab sie Uhren 
besafien, und daher aus Furcht. zu spat zu kommen, lieber zu friih zur 
Stelle sind. 

Im allgemeinen ist die Gesamtlage des indischen Arbeiters wohl noch 
heute, wenngleich sich durch die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung des letzten 
Menschenalters manches gebessert hat, die, dab er von dem Unternehmer 
ausgebeutet werden kann. Besonders gilt das fiir die Lohnzahlung. In 
vielen Fabriken werden die Lohne 14 Tage oder noch langer zuriick- 
gehalten unter dem Vorgeben, die piinktliche Zahlung wiirde einen noch 
haufigeren und schnelleren Stellenwechsel im Gefolge haben. Dieses Ver- 
fahren hat namentlich in den letzten Jahren zahlreiche Streike veranlabt. 
Streckt doch der Arbeiter, der seinen Lohn zu spat erhalt, dem Unter- 
nehmer zinslos fiir eine bestimmte Zeit eine Summe vor, die ihm selbst 
wahrend dieses Zeitraumes fehlt. so dab er oft genug deshalb Geld borgen 
und seinerseits Zinsen dafiir zahlen mull). Es ist vorgekommen, dab Unter- 
nehmer auf diese Weise Betriebskapital erhielten. fiir das sie sonst 5 — 6 Pro- 
zent Zinsen h'atten zahlen miissen, wahrend die Arbeiter 50—100 Prozent 
verloren. 
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Uber die Frauen- und Kinderarbeit in Indien, fiber die Geschichte der 
Arbeiterbewegung dort (die erste Gewerkschaft wurde 1890, die zweite erst 
1910 gegriindet, und nicht vor 1 9 1 S begann eine wirkliche Gewerkschafts- 
bewegung) berichtet Das ebenso objektiv, ruhig und klar wie iiber die 
Lebenshaltung, den Gesundheitszustand, die Stellung zum Alkohol und 
vieles andere. Zuweilen stfitzt er sich auf amerikanische Quellen, so in 
den Vergleichen der Lebenshaltung der Arbeiter in den Vereinigten Staaten, 
Japan und Indien. Die Hauptquellen sind die statistischen Veroffentlichungen 
indischer Behorden und eine Anzahl englischer Blaubiicher. 

Dieselbe Objektivitat zeichnet das Buch iiber die Hinduarbeiter an der 
pazifischen Kiiste von Amerika aus. Die Auswanderung indischer Arbeiter, 
urn im fremden Lande ein hoheres Einkommen zu erzielen als daheim, 
hat im letzten Menschenalter groBen Umfang angenommen. In den angel- 
sachsischen Landern stoBt sie iiberall auf Gegnerschaft. In den Vereinigten 
Staaten, Kanada, Natal und den iibrigen englischen Gebieten Afrikas werden 
den Indern (auch und nicht zum wenigsten den indischen Kleinhandlern) 
durch die Gesetzgebung oder durch die Verwaltung viele Schwierigkeiten 
bereitet. Gandhi hat seine Sporen in der Vertretung der Rechte seines 
Volkes in einer Protestbewegung der siidafrikanischen Inder gegen solches 
Unrecht gewonnen. Es ist daher zu begriiBen, daB Das in seinem Werke 
iiber die Hinduarbeiter an der pazifischen Kiiste die dortigen Verhaltnisse 
genauer untersucht. Wir mochten wiinschen, daB er ein ahnliches Werk 
auch fur die Inder in Afrika schriebe. 

Ernst Schultze. 

HOFFMANN. S. J. ; JOHANNES B. 37 Jahre Missionar in Indien. 
Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia, Innsbruck. 

Kurze Missionsschrift fiber Geschichte. gegenwartigen Zustand, soziale 
Missionseinrichtungen unter den Mundas. Offen im Urteil: nach Hoffmann 
sind die Ergebnisse der Mission in Indien nicht iibenvaltigend. Versuch, 
die Grfinde aufzudecken und eine Methode aufzustellen, die bessere 
Resultate verspricht (dei Nobili ). S. 27 folgen den Heiden die Protestanten. 

Friedrich Weller. 

BAURAT G. TH. HOECH (KOLBERG). Die Eingliederung 
Indiens in die Geschichte der Baukunst. (Mannus-Biblio- 
thek, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. G. Kossinna, No. 29). Leipzig, 
Verlag von Curt Kabitzsch, 1922. 43 Seiten mit37 Textabbildungen. 

Der Hauptteil der vorliegenden Schrift ist eine Wiederholung der 
vom Verfasser in der Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen 1914 vorgetragenen 
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phantastischen Hypothesen, denen sich neue gleichwertige Ausfiihrungen • 
iiber Ornamentik beigesellen. Hoech schwebt das Ziel vor, die primitivsten 
Grundlagen der indischen Architektur aufzudecken. Er erblickt sie fur 
alles — fiir Tempel und Stupa Vorderindiens wie fur die chinesischen 
Pagoden — in der Bambuskonstruktion. Um fur diese Ansicht Glaubige 
zu gewinnen, wird eine ausgedehnte Literatur gewaltsam ausgeprefit. Zweifellos 
waren die menschlichen Behausungen in friihesten Zeiten Hiitten aus Busch- 
werk, Holz und Gras, wo nicht die V egetationsarmut zu Lehmbauten zwang. 
In den meisten Tropenlandem liefert das Bambusrohr das bequemste, 
zwar wenig dauerhafte, aber stets wieder leicht zu ersetzende Baumaterial. 
Hat man sich aber an irgendwie hohere Lebensansichten gewohnt, so 
greift man, wo nur moglich, namentlich fiir representative Bauten, bald 
zum widerstandsfahigeren Holz. Schon diese Binsenwahrheit sollte davor 
warnen, in der Entwicklungsgeschichte der Architektur von einem so- 
genannten ,,Bambusstil“ als geradezu allgemeiner Grundlage zu sprechen. 
Gewili werden manche urspriingliche Elemente beibehalten, die bei neuem 
Baustoff tektonisch iiberfliissig sind und dann hochstens dekorativen Charakter 
haben. Aber so geradlinig wie H. die Gewolberippen der indischen Hohlen- 
tempel, den nordindischen Sikhara, die indisch-muhammedanischen Denk- 
saulen, Minarets und Kuppelbauten, die chinesischen geschweiften Etagen- 
dacher aus dem Bambusbau erstehen lafit, ist die Entwicklung wahrlich 
nicht verlaufen. Und ganzlich verfehlt ist es, fiir „Topen und Dagoben“ 
ein Bambusvorbild zu konstruieren; hier bleibt der Tumulus die wahrschein- 
lichste Grundlage, und die architektonischen Teile, die den Holzstil ver- 
raten (Gittersteinzaune um Kronung und Basis, die Tore der Umz'aumung, 
wie sie z. B. in SanchT erhalten sind) treten sekundar hinzu. Die meisten 
Beispiele, auf die sich H. stiitzt, sind schon wegen ihres spaten Datums 
dazu ungeeignet. Als die Orissa-Kuppel entstand, hatte der Steinbau in 
Indien langst schon, zum mindesten fiir Kultzwecke, den Holzbau ab- 
gelost; dieser Wechsel war, wenn nicht alle Nachrichten triigen, im dritten 
vorchristlichen Jahrhundert eingetreten. Aus friiheren Perioden ist, von 
etlichen einfachen Stupa vielleicht abgesehen, der Steinbau nicht zu belegen. 
Aber auch in die obengenannte Regierungszeit Asokas vermogen wir mit 
Sicherheit nur die monolithischen Saulen mit den persischen Kapitellen zu 
datieren. Bald danach schwingt sich die Skulptur zu hohen Leistungen 
empor; was wir aber an den Reliefs der Sanchl-Tore, an den Resten der 
Stupa von Bharhut und AmaravatT an Architekturdarstellungen sehen, 
schildert noch durchgehends den Holzbaustil. Diesen treffen wir auch in den 
Hohlentempeln von Ajanta, Bhaja usw., und mit den friihesten freistehenden 
Steinarbeiten, den im 7. Jahrhundert aus dem Fels gehauenen Tempeln der 
siidindischen Pallava-Herrscher, verhalt es sich ebenso; die deutlichsten 
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Merkmale sind die in Stein nachgeahmten Holzrippen der Dachwblbung, 
die sich an den Hufeisenbogen der Caitya-Fronten in den Hohlenanlagen 
zeigen, und auch an einigen Steintempeln der Pallava-Ara lassen sich solche 
Nachbildungen feststellen. 

Alle diese Holzvorbilder sind verloren gegangen, und auch die friihesten 
sie nachahmenden Ziegelbauten waren nicht sehr langlebig; nur wenige 
Beispiele sind es, auf die sich die Forschung berufen kann. 

Sind wir erst einmal bis zum 15. Jahrhundert vorgeriickt, so finden 
wir die indische Architektur von Elementen durchsetzt, die mit der Fremd- 
herrschaft des Islam eingedrungen sind. Aber sogar Bauten dieses Stils 
bezieht Hoech in das Bambus-System, frischweg dekretiert er (p. 39), dab 
die Langhausbauten aus dem Holzstil, die Zentralbauten aus dem Bambus- 
stil hervorgegangen sind! 

Noch naiver und unbekiimmerter geht Hoech in der Ableitung des 
symbolischen und dekorativen Beiwerks vor. Wenn er die Lotuspflanze 
als unerschopfliche Quelle fur Kultsymbole und fur den Schmuck religioser 
Bauten und Bildwerke voranstellt, so ist das sicher berechtigt. Was soil man 
aber zu seiner Idee sagen, das bekannte Trisula (Dreizack) auf den Lotus- 
Wurzelstock zuriickzufuhren und das Vorbild im Schlammboden des Wasser- 
grundes zu suchen? Mit keiner Silbe tragt er der Tatsache Rechnung, dab 
der „Kreis“ unter diesem Symbol (p. r 5) das Rad der buddhistischen Lehre 
bedeutet. Die Ausfuhrungen iiber die Verwendung der einzelnen Pflanzen- 
teile des Lotus bezeugen eingehendes Naturstudium, das jedoch durcn die 
Phantasie des Autors auf Irrwege abgeleitet wird. An den Haaren herbeigezogen 
ist die Deutung der Volutenform an den Querbalken der Sanchi-Tore 
(p. 18) — kein Wunder, dab dann auch die Verwendung griechischer Kunst- 
motive auf indischem Boden verschroben erklart wird. Fur die nordwest- 
indische Abwandlung der Akanthusblatter auf korinthischen Kapitellen gilt 
Hoech als Vorbild das faltig niederhangende Wasserblatt des Lotus (p. 16), 
und er bekommt es fertig, in die Omamentik des Athener Lysikrates- 
Denkmals (334 v. Chr.), das er auch sonst als vom indischen Bambusstil 
beeinflubt erklart, beim Vergleich mit offenkundig jungeren korinthischen 
Kapitellen Indiens vereinfachte Abwandlungen sicher alterer, in Indien boden- 
standiger Formen hineinzulesen! ! DieSprache der Gandhara-Monumente und 
ihr Einflufi auf die indisch-ostasiatische Kunst wird einfach ignoriert : sollte 
man es nach allem, was Foucher, Grunwedel, Le Coq und Stein erforscht 
und veroffentlicht haben, fur moglich halten. dab der Satz (p. 26) gedruckt 
wird: ,.Der Einflub der Hellenen auf Indien beschrankt sich im wesentlichen 
auf die Miinzkunst" ! ! 

Alles in allem: das kleine Buch mit dem groben programmatischen 
Titel ist eine schmerzliche Enttauschung. L. Scherman. 

52* 
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BENOY KUMAR SARKAR; The Futurism of young Asia and 
other essays on the relations between the East and the 
West. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1922. 

The fine volume in which Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar has 
collected his various essays, reviews, lectures written or delivered on various 
occasions and republished here (under the 5 headings: the futurism of 
Young Asia, Asia and Eur-America, revolutions in China, tendencies in 
Hindu culture, young India and Appendix young India in Exact Sciences) 
will not fail to attract the interest of Orientalists as well as of politicians 
who pay attention to the spiritual movements and stirring political questions 
of the East. 

The events of the year 1905 which Professor Sarkar characterizes as 
the year of the birth of Young Asia, and the still more impressive facts of 
the Great War against the economical rivalry of Germany, and last not least 
the proclamation of the principle of the right of nations and their self- 
determination have revolutionised the minds of Young Asia, producing an 
effect probably unexpected to those, who thought it wise to remodel the 
European map in a manner betraying more the hatred against competi- 
tive Germany than the insight of leading statesmen: They did not, or 
would not forsee that this principle so eagerly effectuated in Europe from 
a mere political point of view, would equally apply to the once highly 
cultivated, and now subdued nations of the East. The conflict, says Pro- 
fessor Sarkar, has been, potentially at least, a mighty factor toward Asia’s 
advance in the near future. For the war has given Asia the one thing 
she needed— a complete change in the diplomatic grouping of powers and 
in the values obtaining in the political psychology of all nations (p. 23). 

Young Asia appears now on the stage and puts in a claim to its 
own rights. It does not understand why the boons granted to Lithuania 
or Poland should be withheld from peoples of the East who enjoyed a 
high civilization long before anything like it was dreamed of in the home 
of their oppressors, and who show even now their capabilities in a way 
not at all inferior to the European mind. Kumar Sarkar accuses Western 
scholars of committing three fallacies in the application of the compara- 
tive method to the study of race-questions. In the first place, they do 
not take the same class of facts. They compare . . . the thoughts and 
activities of the higher intellectual and economic grades of the Occident 
with those of the illiterates and paupers and half- fed masses of the Orient . . ., 
secondly, the Eur-Americans do not apply the same method of interpreta- 
tion to the data of the Orient as to those of the Occident; ... in the third 
place . . . they compare the old institutions of the Orient with the last 
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achievements of the Occident, and they ignore the fact that it is only in 
very recent times that the same old conditions have disappeared from 
the West fiqff.). 

Young Asia reminds the West that it is no longer willing to believe 
in the long held up dogma of the ‘superior race’ or ‘the white mans burden’ 
(p. 18. 287), which he was not invited to take upon his shoulders . and 
might easily throw off on those who think themselves the legitimate heirs 
and proprietors of the East. 

Sarkar has taken up the case of Young Asia and pleads in a most 
skilful manner. His astonishing acquaintance with the history of European 
civilization and its most celebrated representatives as well as his fami- 
liarity with the modern History of the East render his book fascinating 
reading, his sense of sarcasm adding to it a peculiar charm, which makes 
the reading the more attractive. ‘The time, he says, is fast approaching 
when Europe and America will have to admit that their peoples must not 
greater claims or privileges in Asia than the peoples of Asia can possibly 
possess within the bounds of Europe and America’ (34). He wishes to 
show that the civic sense and political genius of the Western races are 
nowhere superior to those of the Hindus, Chinese and Mohammedans (289) 
and depicts in vivid colours the sad lot of China, which may serve as a 
model for the fate awaiting a people which because of its inward discord 
and military unpreparedness despite its soldierlike qualifications falls a pray 
to aggressive and egoistic instincts of well-armed nations. To day, he says, 
in China every important undertaking of the government, every work of 
public utility, the management of post offices, railways, or iron and steel 
factories is being directed by foreign advisers and experts (243). In inter- 
national relations, not to have the sinews of war is tantamount to in- 
viting thraldom and submitting to oppression (239). ‘Look on France, the 
cradle of liberty’. 'Which of the colonial Powers has been a more crimi- 
nal offender on this score than the French republic?’ ‘The treatment of 
the Chinese empire since 1842 and subsequently of the Chinese re- 
public by the Powers has left no warm corner in Young China’s heart 
for one ‘foreign devil’ as against another (32). The expulsion of the West 
from the East is the sole preliminary to the discussion of fundamental 
peace terms’ (23. 303). The book deserves to be strongly recommended 
as a sign of the inquietude of the Eastern mind and its awakening. The 
many names of Indians mentioned in the Appendices, who have won great 
estimation as scientists, poets, scholars justify the hopes that the author 
sets on the rising generation and India’s future. But I imagine that he 
trusts too much on the permanency of affairs in Sovjet-Russia and on 
the possibility of an alliance of the international socialism of continental 
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Europe with the military nationalism of Young Asia (p. 35). He seems 
to disdain the work of philologists and antiquarians though he should 
acknowledge that their work has added much to the appreciation of an- 
cient India and the Genius of the forefathers of Young India. Can there 
be greater homage done to this Genius than the fact that now for the 
third time a German translation of the holiest of their writings appears? 
Sarkar quotes Bismarck’s word of blood and iron. It was said with respect 
to German affairs only and meant, that considering the utter failure of all 
other means to bring about the German unity, the appeal to arms was 
the last Upaya, that could secure that much desired end. After the 
foundation of the German empire Bismarck knew no higher aim than to 
be a powerful defender of German welfare and European peace. Generali- 
zation of that utterance, intelligible only in the above connection, would be 
just as unsubstantiated as the fable of William II warlike propensities. 

Alfred Hillebrandt. 

FRIEDRICH BILABEL, Ein koptisches Fragment iiber die 
Begr tinder des Manichaeismus (Veroffentlichungen aus 
den badischen Papyrussammlungen, Heft 3). Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter, 1924. Verlags-Nr. 1824. 16 S. Gr. 8°. 

Manls Absicht entsprechend, eine die Erfiillung der bisherigen Glaubens- 
formen bedeutende Weltreligion zu stiffen, hat der Religionsgriinder bereits 
zu seinen Lebzeiten eine umfassende Missionstatigkeit eingeleitet. Nach 
Mitteilung Reitzensteins (Historische Zeitschrift, 3. Folge XXX, S. 15, Anm.) 
finden sich in den Andreas zur Bearbeitung iiberlassenen manichaeischen 
Fragmenten aus Turfan Angaben iiber die Entsendung eines eigenen ma- 
nichaeischen Sendboten nach Agypten. Wie in Nordafrika, wo Augustin 
neun Jahre manichaeischer Auditor war, hat der Manichaeismus in christ- 
lichem Gewande — Mam gab sich als den Parakleten aus — auch im 

Nillande eifrig Anhanger geworben. So sollen zur Zeit des Patriarchen 

Timotheus von Alexandrien in Agypten die meisten Metropoliten, Bischofe 
und Monche Manichaeer gewesen sein (KeBler, Realenc. f. prot. Theol. XII, 
S. 224, v. Wesendonk, Die Lehre des Mani, Leipzig, 1922, S. 53). Hat 
Nordafrika in den Streitschriften Augustins gegen die Manichaeer uns 

wenigstens fur die abendlandische Form des Manitums die wertvollsten 

Zeugnisse iiberliefert, so hat v. Le Coq (Die manichaeischen Miniaturen, 
I 9 2 3» S. 10, Anm. 3) die in Agypten gefundenen Reste manichaeischen 
Schrifttums mit Recht als ziemlich kiimmerlich bezeichnet. D. S. Margo- 
liouth im Journal of Egyptian Archaeology II, 1915 und W. E. Crum im 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1919 haben diese sparlichen agyptischen 
Funde veroffentlicht. 
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Nun hat Fr. Bilabel unter den koptischen Papyrusfragmenten der 
Universitatsbibliothek zu Heidelberg ein auf die Manichaeer beziigliches 
Bruchstiick entdeckt, auf das er bereits beim Deutschen Orientalistentag 
von 1923 aufmerksam machte. Das Fragment, dessen Alter der Heraus- 
geber nicht sch'atzen zu konnen angibt und das C. Schmidt ins 7. Jahrh. 
setzt (S. 8), stellt, wie Bilabel zutreffend hervorhebt, ein Bruchstuck einer 
christlichen Schrift contra Manichaeos", dar, die Cyrillus am nachsten 
zu stehen scheint. Die Erzahlung von Manls sagenhaften Vorgangern 
Scythianus und Terebinthus entspricht der Darstellung des Acta Archelai. 
Danach waren Scythianus, Terebinthus und Corbicius-ManI drei auf- 
einander folgende Haupter der manichaeischen Gemeinde getvesen. Theo- 
doret von Cyra (Migne, Patr. Gr.-Lat. Sp. 83) lafit dagegen Terebinthus 
fort und macht Mani unter den Namen Scythianus zum Sklaven, der seine 
Besitzerin beerbt. 

Historisch lassen sich diese Nachrichten von Vorlaufern Mams nicht 
halten. Fr. Bilabel hebt durchaus richtig hervor (S. 10, Anm), da 6 aus 
der Polemik mit dem Christentum heraus sich bei den Manichaeern das 
Bedurfnis geltend machte, die Gleichaltrigkeit der manichaeischen Religion 
mit dem Christentum zu beweisen. Deshalb heifit es in den Acta Archelai 
(c. LI ff. ed. Routh. Rel. sacrae V), dab Scythianus zur Zeit der Apostel 
Begriinder und Urheber der Manichaeer war. In Terebinthus ist, wie bereits 
Kefiler (Mani) gesehen hat, Buddha zu erkennen und diesen ihm auch in 
den Acta Archelai zugesprochenen Namen legt er sich ebenfalls in dem 
Heidelberger Fragment bei (S. 12). Ebenso verfahrt die griechische Ab- 
schwcirungsformel fur Manichaeer (Text bei Cotelerius, SS. PP. ap. op. I, 
S. 543, Kefiler, Mani, S. 403 ff., Jackson, Zoroaster, 2. Aufl., S. 253, vgl. 
v. Wesendonk, Die Lehre des Mani, S. 70, Anm. 3.) Buddha ist einer der 
religiosen Fiihrer, auf die sich Mani ausdriicklich beruft. In Scythianus 
konnte ein Hinweis auf die arsakidische Abkunft Manls durch seine Mutter 
erblickt werden, falls die Lesung „Asghanier“ im Fihrist ’ul ulum des an- 
Nadlm zu Recht besteht. Die Parther wurden von den abendlandischen 
Autoren bisweilen als Scythae bezeichnet, ein Verfahren, das die noma- 
dische Herkunft dieser Dynastie erklarlich macht. Bei der weiten Ver- 
zweigung des arsakidischen Konigshauses — man vergleiche wie viele Mit- 
glieder heute im modernen Persien das Geschlecht der Kadscharen zahlt, 
selbst wenn man vom gleichnamigen Stamm absieht — ware die Zu- 
gehorigkeit von Manls Mutter zu den Asghaniern an sich durchaus denkbar 
zumal sein Vater Fatak-Pataecius einer geachteten Familie von Hamadan 
entstammte. Den Namen Pataecius tragt ubrigens in einem Turfanfragment 
ein manichaeischer Sendbote, der speziell ins romische Reich ausgesandt 
wird (Reitzenstein a- a. O.). 
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Die Yenvendung des Namens Persis fiir Babylonien in dem Heidel- 
berger Papyrus (S. 13 und 15), wie sie auch bei anderen christlichen 
Schriftstellem zu verzeichnen ist, erklart sich daher, daB in der Partherzeit 
Ktesiphon eine der Residenzen des GroBkonigs geworden war. Vielleicht 
fallt dadurch Licht auf das Fragment M. 42 aus Turfan (Andreas bei 
Reitzenstein a. a. O., S. 9), wonach Zorohust (Zarathustra) zur Herrschafr 
von Pars herabstieg; in einem Bruchstiick seines Werkes Schapurakan, 
das in Turfan gefunden wurde (F. W. K. Muller, Handschriftenreste in 
Estrangelo aus Turfan II, S. 87), nennt sich Man! einen Arzt (d. i. Heiland, 
auch Zarathustra heilit in den Gathas „Heiler des Lebens“, Yasna XXXI, 
19, XLIV, 2) aus dem Lande Babel. Ein anderes Mai betont er seine 
Abkunft aus Babel (Andreas bei M. Lidzbarski, Nachr. der Gott. Ges. d. 
Wiss. phil.-hist. Klasse, 1918, S. 502). Unter den Arsakiden und Sasaniden 
bildeten Babylonien und Fars offenbar einen Begriff. 

Das Heidelberger Fragment enth'alt die Angabe (S. 13), dab „sie (in 
Persien- Babylonien) dem Mithras dienten, der die Sonne ist“. Mithra, der 
alte arische Lichtgott, den Zarathustra zuriickgedrangt hat, ist seit der 
jiingeren Achaemenidenzeit wieder hervorgetreten. Wie die mit ihm von 
Artaxerxes II. mit Mithra zusammen genannte Anahita, wohl urspriinglich 
eine Wassergottheit, mit Istar, Aphrodite oder Artemis verglichen wurde, 
wovon schon Herodot I, 13 1 weiB, so erscheint Mithra als Marduk und 
3amas in Babylonien, als Apollon-Helios-Hermes auf dem Grabdenkmal 
des Antiochos von Kommagene. Dab die Verehrung des Mithra in Baby- 
lonien und anderen Teilen des persischen Reiches nicht den gleichen 
Charakter besaB wie der stark mit klein-asiatischen Elementen durchsetzte 
Mithraismus, sei erwahnt. Unter dem in den Acta Archelai als „Sohn des 
Mithra“ aufgefuhrten Labdacus ist ein Priester des Gottes zu verstehen, 
vergleiche den als Magier des Mithra in einer kappadokischen Inschrift ge- 
nannten Sagarios (J. Marquart, Unters. zur Geschichte von Eran II, S. 122. 
Gregoire und Clermont-Ganneau, Bulletin de l'Academie des inscr. 1908, 
S. 434 ft). 

Die von Terebinthus vor seinem Todessturz angerufenen Damonen 
(S. 13) sind nach den Acta Archelai Luftdamonen. Unter den fiinf Goltern — 
den bis tanri der tiirkischen Fragmente — , die Ormazd wie eine Leibwache 
umgeben, nimmt der Ather oder der „sanfte Lufthauch“ (fravahar, fravahtar) 
den ersten Platz ein. 

Das von Bilabel herausgegebene Fragment, das er als ein Uberbleibsel 
einer selbstandigen, bisher unbekannten Schrift „contra Manichaeos“ be- 
trachtet (S. 16), bietet, wie die angegebenen Hinweise ergeben, trotz seines 
geringen Umfanges reichlichen Stoffzu religionsgeschichtlichen Betrachtungen. 
Zu der von Bilabel (S. 5) angefiihrten Literatur waren auBer den vorstehend 
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bereits zitierten Schriften noch zu nennen: v. Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica 
aus Chotscho III, Anh. zu den Abh. der Berliner Akademie 1922 und 
Bang, Le Museon XXXVI, S. 137 ff. („Manichaeische Laienbeichtspiegel 1 ^ 
auch als S.-A. erschienen), J. Scheftelowitz, „Is Manicheism an iranian 
religion? 11 Asia Major I, S. 460 s. a.: v. Wesendonk, Urmensch u. Seele, 
Hannover, 1924, S. 114 Anm. Titus von Bostra (S. 16) ist syrisch von 
Lagarde, Berlin, 1859 herausgegeben worden. Ein Neudruck ist 1923 bei 
Lafaire in Hannover erschienen. 

O. G. v. Wesendonk. 

O. G. von WESENDONK, Die Lehre des Mani, Leipzig (Harrassowitz) 
1922; 86 p. 

Wesendonks Mani fiihrt uns in popularerForm in die Religion Manis ein 
und gibt uns ein Bild von Manis Leben und Wirken. Seine Darstellung 
von Manis Religion griindet sich im wesentlichen auf die jiingeren indirekten 
Quellen nichtmanichaischer Schriftsteller, wahrend die Turfanfunde, welche 
wichtige Fragmente der manichaischen Literatur zu Tage gefordert haben 
und zum Teil ein ganz neues Licht auf diese Religion werfen, nur nebenbei 
gestreift werden. Die Darstellung mancher religioser Ideen, wie sie uns in 
den Orginalfragmenten entgegentritt, weicht zuweilen von den in den 
indirekten Quellen enthaltenen Angaben ab. In einzelnen Fallen ist der 
Grund dafiir in der inkorrekten Uberlieferung der sekundaren Quelle zu 
suchen. So sind z. B. sowohl nach den manichaischen Texten als auch 
nach Fihrist besonders drei gottliche Elemente in der irdischen Welt mit 
der finsteren Materie vermischt. Nach ersteren sind es „Wind, Wasser und 
Feuer“ (Muller II, 17, 19 u. 39). In dem Fihrist’schen Bericht von dem 
Geschick der Seele heifit es: Die Seele des Wahrhaftigen steigt bis zur 
Mondsphare empor. Wahrend die beiden Seelen-Elemente „Licht und 
Wind 11 , die nicht mit der finsteren Macht vermischt sind, unmittelbar in 
die Lichtvvelt aufsteigen, bleiben noch zunachst in dem Korper die mit der 
Materie vermengten Seelenelemente „ Wasser, Feuer und sanfter Lufthauch 11 
zuriick; sie bilden demnach den zweiten Seelenbestandteil, der erst spater 
aufsteigt und zwar zunachst zur Sonne und Mond, wo diese drei Elemente 
gelautert werden. In der Lichtwelt vereinigen sich wieder die fiinf Seelen- 
bestandteile zu einer einheitlichen Seele, die dort als Gottheit fortlebt, 
(vgl. auch Reitzenstein, Iran. Erlos. 35). Nach den manichaischen Texten 
ist aber nicht „Wind“, sondem „der leise Lufthauch 11 ( Fravahar ) eines 
der beiden ersten Elemente, die gleich nach dem Abscheiden zum Lichtort 
aufsteigen. Fravahar ist Manis oberstes Element und ist seiner uralten 
Bedeutung nach die gottliche bereits vor ihrer Inkorporierung existierende 
Seele, die nach dem Tode des Menschen wieder eine himmlische Gottheit 
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wird. Also ist die Uberlieferung des Fihrist inkorrekt. Ich erwahne noch 
ein weiteres Beispiel der inkorrekten Uberlieferung: Nach den manichaischen 
Texten wird Ormazd nicht als gottlicher Urmensch hingestellt, wohl aber 
in einer von dem Syrer Bar Khoni uberlieferten manichaischen Legende, 
gemaft welcher der erste gottliche Mensch, der Sohn Zarvans (= Ormazd) 
im Kampfe gegen die finsteren Gewalten von letzteren gefangen wird. 
Nach den manichaischen Texten jedoch wird nicht Ormazd, sondern dessen 
Sohn, der funffaltige Gott, von den Damonen gefesselt, wahrend Ormazd 
selbst stets den finsteren Machten iiberlegen war. Dieses geht schon aus 
Coq III, 19 hervor: „Und es siegte der lichte Tag, er vernichtete die 
finstere Nacht, wieder dem friiheren Kampfe des Gottes Ormazd 
ahnlich“. Und nach T. 1 a (Coq I, i9f.) war Ormazd zur finsteren Holle 
herabgestiegen und „indem er den Feuergott zur Axt machte, spaltete er 
des Damonen Haupt“. Hiergegen wird in T. II, 173 b (Coq I, 14) nur 
berichtet, daft Gott Wadziwantag und die Muttergottheit den Ormazd, nach- 
dem die ihn in die Holle begleitenden Gotter Chrostag und Paduaytag 
ihn verlassen hatten, aus der Holle aufwarts steigen lieften und zum 
Gotterhimmel sandten, wo sie dann von ihm fiinf Gotter, die fiinf Licht- 
elemente abschieden. Die Gotter die damals die Schopfung der Welt 
planten, brauchten hierzu die Lichtelemente des Ormazd und holten daher 
den in der Holle kampfenden Ormazd. Nach den manichaischen 
Originaltexten gerat nur der funffaltige Gott , der Sohn Ormazds, 
der einerseits die „Rilstung“ des Ormazd, anderseits aber auch seine 
„Leibwache“ ist, in die Gefangenschaft der Damonen, er ist der Urmensch. 
Nur weil Ormazd im Kampfe gegen die finsteren' Damonen siegreich ist, 
wxrden auch die mit der Finsternis vermischten fiinf Lichtwesen „durch 
die Hilfe des Gottes Ormizd“ erlost werden (M. 2, Andreas bei Reitzen- 
stein, Mand. B. 27). Nun wird die fehlerhafte Uberlieferung des syrischen 
Textes des Bar Khoni noch dadurch erwiesen, daft ersterer elf Himmel 
angibt, wahrend die manichaischen Originalfragmente nur zehn kennen. 

Die aufgefundenen manichaischen Originaltexte sind nicht gleichwertig 
zu benutzen, sie enthalten teils sehr alte, teils ganz junge Schichten der 
manichaischen Religionsentwicklung. So werden z. B. im Sundenbekenntnis 
Chuastuanift vier Arten Gotter aufgezahlt, von denen der Gottvater ( pidar be, 
Muller I, 26) Zarvan dem Menschen das Siegel der Liebe aufdriickt, der 
Sonnen- und Mondgott das des Glaubens, der funffaltige Gott das 
Siegel der Gottesfurcht und die Gotter Burchan das des Wissens. Jedoch 
in einem andern turkisch-manichaischen Texte (T. II k 2a = Coq I, 21 f.), 
der zu denjenigen gehort, die sich schon dadurch als jung erweisen, daft 
Buddha als Heiliger aufgezahlt wird, vereinigt Zarvan, „des Gotterhimmels 
alterer Bruder und altere Schwester“ in sich die funffaltige Gottheit. 
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Schon der Umstand, daB in T. II, K. 2 a der manichaischen Gottheit die 
Vidya-Weisheit zugeschrieben wird (Coql, 21), beweist deutlich, daft dieser 
Text vora Buddhismus nicht unbeeinfluCit geblieben ist. Gerade die 
tiirkischen Manichaer scheinen sehr unter buddhistischem Einflusse gestanden 
zu haben, so dali viele tiirkisch-manicbaischen Texte einen buddhistischen 
Einschlag haben (vgl. Coq T. M. Ill, 3). Diese gehoren einer jiingeren 
Periode an. So wird Buddha als Heiliger erwahnt (Coq III, 14), „der 
Buddha-Weg“ (Coq III, 32), der buddhistische Berg Sumeru (Coq III, 8), 
das grolie Meer Samudra (Coq III, 9, der ganze Satz, der dem Samudra 
vorangeht, tiagt buddhistische Farbung). Echt buddhistisch ist der Satz: 
„Die vier Gotterkonige, die an den zehn Himmelsrichtungen befindlichen 
gebetsm'achtigen Gotter“ (Coq III, 34). Die vier Gotterkonige nebst den 
zehn Himmelsrichtungen kommen z. B. Dlgha Nik. XVI, 3 und 5 vor. 
Alle diese buddhistisch beeinfluliten manichaischen Texte, wozu Fragment 
T. II K. 2 a gehort, sind also sekundar. Hingegen ist die in Chuastuanift 
sich findende Vierteilung der manichaischen Gotter alt (vgl. Scheftelowitz, 
Entsteh. d. Manich. 22). Die vier Arten Gotter sind dort 1. Zarvan, 
2. Sonnen- und Mondgott, 3. die fiinf Gotter (= fdnffaltiger Gott), 4. die 
Burchan. Zarvan und der fiinffaltige Gott sind also im Chuastuanift voll- 
standig getrennte Gottheiten, hingegen bilden gemaG dem oben ervvahnten 
Fragment T. II K. 2 die fiinf Gotter die Hiille des Zarvan, eine Einheit mit 
Zarvan. Nach der alteren manichaischen Lehre (vgl. T. II 173 b, Coq I, 14) 
sind die fiinf Gotter (= fiinf himmlischen Elementen) , die von Ormazd 
„ausgeschieden“ worden sind, ein Teil des Wesens von Ormazd, seine 
>,Riistung“ und seine „Leibwache“ im Kampfe gegen die finstere Materie. 
Die Auffassung, dali Zarvan sich in die fiinf Gotter einhiillt und mit ihnen 
vereinigt ist, scheint einer jiingeren Periode anzugehoren, worauf auch der 
Text T. II K. 2 a hinweist. Zarvan ist ja mit dem indischen Gotterkonig 
Brahma identifiziert worden und nach indischen Spekulationen sind alle 
librigen Gotter nur Erscheinungsformen des Brahma. Ahnlich heiBt es bei 
Coq III, 31: „Darauf so kommt der Gott Gesetzesmajestat A Zarvan) mit 
den drei Gottern, die er selber ist 1 *. 1 

1 "Wenn Reitzenstein GGA 1923, 56 sagt: „Der Gott (Zarvan) und sein Selbst 
oder seine Seele und sein Leib werden beliebig getrennt oder verbunden gedacht. Das 
geschieht schon bei den Zarathustriern, vgl. Porphyrius: „Das Licht ist der Leib, die 
Wahrheit aber die Seele des Ormazd**, so ist dagegen einzuwenden, dafi nicht Zarvan, 
sondern Ahuramazda nach der ZarathiAtra-Reiigion sich den lichten Himmel als Ge- 
wand umlegt und da£> eine ahnliche Anschauung sogar bei den Indern, Israeliten und 
Mandaern zu belegen ist (vgl. Scheftelowitz, Altpers. Religion p. 144, Brandt, Mand. 
Schr. 1S5). Das Licht (die Lichterde = Himmel) stellt aber nach manichaischer Auf- 
fassung nur ein einziges Gottvvesen (Element) dar und zerfallt nicht in die aus dem 
manichaischen Ormazd hervorgegangenen fiinf Gotter. 
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Vielfach bieten die indirekten Quellen den Schliissel zum Verstandnis 
der Originalfragmente, sodafi sie sich gegenseitig erganzen. Dab die Seele 
(, giyan ) aus den fiinf Elementen zusammengesetzt ist, geht aus dem Fihrist 
(Fliigel ioo) hervor. In dem Bericht des Fihrist tiber die fiinf Seelenteile 
(Licht, Wind, Wasser, Feuer, sanfter Lufthauch) stehen zwei und drei der- 
selben als hoherer und niederer Teil sich gegeniiber. Und diese fiinf 
Seelenteile sind die fiinf Lichtelemente (vgl. Reitzenstein, Iran. Erlos. 42 
und 35). Man vgl. hierzu Muller II, 17, 19 und 39. Ferner schildert der 
Fihrist, wie die Seele, nachdem drei Seelenelemente von ihr in Sonne und 
Mond gelautert worden sind, sich zum Himmel erhebt und ,,eine Gottheit 11 
wird. Auf diese Vorstellung spielt eine Stelle im Fragment M. 420 an: 
„Rein wird er (= Seele des abgeschiedenen Glaubigen) und zur Sonne und 
zum Monde wird er hinaufgeleitet und zum cihr i Ohrmizd bs wird er 
werden, und aus der Sonne und dem Monde werden sie (die Seelen- 
elemente) zusammen zum Paradies hinaufgeleitet 1 '. Es kann sich hier nur 
um die Seele des verstorbenen Frommen handeln, denn diese „empfangt 
die Gabe der Seligen und den guten Anteil im unsterblichen Paradies 11 
(Muller II, 77). Was bedeutet nun cihr i Ohrmizd bel Der Manichaismus 
nimmt an, dab die Urseele, die gottlichen fiinf Elemente, von Ormazd 
„abgeschieden“ worden, also seine Nachkommen sind (vgl. Scheftelowitz, 
Entsteh. d. Manich. 61 f.). Daher werden die Seelen, deren Elemente sich 
nicht allzusehr „mit der Finsternis vermischt 11 haben, von den Gottern „als 
mit ihnen von gleichem Ursprung 11 angesehen (vgl. Andreas bei Reitzen- 
stein, Mand. B. 26 f ). Nun geht mittelpers. cihr auf uriran. ci&ra zuriick. 
Im Awesta gibt es 2 Worter cittra, von denen das eine Wort: „Same, 
Herkunft, Geschlecht, Nachkommenschaft 11 bedeutet (Bartholomae, Air. 
Wtb. 587) '. In der Pehlewi-Ubersetzung wird cittra teils durch toymak (= np- 
tuymeh) „Same, Geschlecht, Familie, Nachkomme 11 , teils durch das synonyme 
cihrak wiedergegeben, vgl. Aw. afscittra „den Samen des Wassers ent- 
enthaltend 11 - apcihrak\ Aw. urvarocittra ,.den Samen der Ptlanzen ent- 
haltend“=«rzw cihrak-, Aw. atrjcittra „den Samen des Feuers enthaltend 11 = 
a/as /oymak; Aw. dacvSci ttra „Nachkomme der Damonen 11 = devan ioymak\ 
vgl. auch Dink. (ed. Sanjana 3, 200, 5: rtesa min toymak „eine Frau von 
F’amilie 11 , Bund. (ed. Justi) 79, 13: toyjnak i manuscihr „Nachkomme des 
Manuscihar 11 . Im Manichaischen sind nun die beiden synonymen mittel- 
persischen Worter ohne das SufF. -ak erhalten, vergl. toyjn i rSsanan 
(Muller II, 78) „Geschlecht der Leuchtenden 11 und cihr i Ohrmizd be 
„Same (Geschlecht, Nachkomme) des Gottes Ormazd 11 . Die erloste Seele 


1 Auch im Altindischeu and Hebraischen bedeutet „Same“ „Nachkomme“, vgl. 

ai. retas A. V. II, 2$, 5 und hebr. Pit. 
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wird also nach ihrer Lauterung zum Paradies eingehen und dort zum Ge- 
schlecht des Gottes Ormazd gehoren. 

Ganz unerwahnt gelassen hat Wesendonk die erst aus den Turfanfrag- 
menten gewonnene, sehr wichtige Manvahmed-Idee, die der iranischen Fravasi- 
Vorstellung entspricht. Die Manvahmed verhiilt sich zur Seele ( giyan ) wie 
die iranische Fravasi zur Urvan. Die Seele ist nach manichaischer Auffassung 
der Korper der Manvahmed. Die Manvahmed (= Fravasi) eines Menschen 
ist aber zu seinen Lebzeiten an die Korper gebunden; sie ist die unsterb- 
liche Seele, die bereits vor ihrer Inkorporierung im Himmel existiert hat, 
die mandaische Mana, welche aber zu Lebzeiten des Menschen im Korper 
weilt und ihren Wohnsitz in der Seele hat. So entspricht die „Manvahmed 
der Seele“ dem iranischen Ausdruck „Fravasi der Seele“ (y. i, 18; 23, 4). 
Wenn Manvahmed nach meiner Ansicht ,verehrungswiirdiger Geist' 
bedeutet, so mochte ich darauf hinweisen, dab in der etymologischen Be- 
deutung von Aw. fravasi ebenfalls nicht der pragnante Fravasi-Begriff liegt, 
denn fravasi - - altiran. fravarti heibt etymologisch ,,Bekenntnis, Glaube“. 
Auch im Manichaischen gibt die wortliche Bedeutung eines Wortes nicht 
seinen eigentlichen Sinn wieder. Wollte man 2. B. manichaisch Xradesahr 
ganz wortlich nehmen, so heibt es ,,Verstandeswelf‘ (so Andreas). Aber 
aus der manichaischen Ubersetzung der neutestamentlichen Stiicke (z. B. 
Matth. 25, 40) geht hervor, dab es die Bedeutung ,,himmlischer Konig' 1 , 
(furrdevg hat. 

Wesendonks Auffassung, dab Mani ein ,,Vertreter iranischen Geistes‘ ; 
sei, bedarf sehr der Einschrankung. Der Grundton seiner Religion ist nicht 
iranisch. Die von Mani direkt aus dem Parsismus entlehnten Vorstellungen 
und Bezeichnungen haben fast durchweg einen andern Inhalt erhalten. So ist 
Mani, der Paraklet Jesu, der Sohn des Gottes ZarvTtn fur Zarathustra einge- 
treten, indem er sich selbst als ..Leiter der mazdayasnischen Religion" 
bezeichnet und ein Ritualwerk des Mani, das auch die Fasttage angibt, 
,.Buch der Zarathustrier“ heiCt. Das Fragment M. 16 (Miiller II, 43 f.), 
das ein Stuck aus der Lehrschrift eines manichaischen Fiihrers darstellt, 
begriindet namlich seine Angaben hinsichtlich der manichaischen Fasttage 
damit, dab er aus den als zarathustrisch bezeichneten Schriften eines 
autoritativen „er“ zitiert. Dieser manichaische Yerfasser von M. 16 kann 
unmoglich Mani sein, denn wie wiirde er als gottlicher Gesandter, als Ver- 
kiinder des lebenden Gotteswortes, der sogar „dem Ormazd gleichgesetzt 
ist“ (Reitzenstein, Ir. Erl. 17), seine religiosen Verordnungen iiber Fest- 
legung von Fasttagen auf das tote, niedergeschriebene Wort eines Menschen 
stiitzen, der Bucher der Zarathustrier geschrieben hat. Zu verstehen ware 
es, wenn Mani sich auf Worte seines prophetischen Morgan gers Zarathustra 
berufen wiirde. Aber die in M. 1 6 erwahnten hi. Bucher der Zarathustrier 
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haben einen dem Zarathustrismus widersprechenden Inhalt, denn das 
Zarathustra-Gesetz verbietet ja streng das Fasten. Wer nun dieser „er“ ist, 
welcher die Bucher der Zarathustrier geschrieben hat, lafit sich aus anderen 
Stellen mit Sicherheit erschlieBen. In den manichaischen Texten wird ,,er“ 
oft zitiert und stets ist „er“ Mani selbst, vgl. Miiller II, 31: „Und in dem 
Evangelium der Lebenden spricht er“; II, 33: „Aus den Episteln Mesbns 
iiber die beiden Leiber spricht er“; Coq, Tiirk. Man. Ill, 11: „Und also 
geruhte 1 er zu sagen“; das. Ill, 12: „Und im hi. Buche geruhte er also 
zu sagen“. 

Im letzten Kapitel seines Buches: „Das Verhaltnis des Manichaismus 
zu anderen Religionen" geht Wesendonk alien schwierigen Fragen iiber 
die Herkunft der einzelnen manichaischen Yorstellungen aus dem Wege. 
Sehr brauchbar ist die am Schlusse seines Buches zusammengestellte 
Bibliographic iiber den Manichaismus. J. Scheftelowitz 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND: Das Herz der Natur. Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1923. 

Younghusband fiihrt den Leser vom Ganges durch die Himalayawalder 
nach Dardschiling, urn hier die Reihe der Bilder mit dem Ausblick auf 
den Kantschin-dschanga abzuschlielien. Er bringt den Leser durch 
Kashmir und zeigt ihm die grausige Schonheit der Karakorumberge. In der 
Wtisti Gobi labt er ihn zum Sternenhimmel emporblicken. In allem 
Naturempfinden olfenbart sich ein feinsinniger und vornehmer Mensch, 
der aber auch ein sehr guter Englander ist. 

Doch sind diese Eindriicke von der Natur Younghusband nur Mittel, 
sich aus ihnen ein Bild vom Leben, seinem Wesen und Werden aufzu- 
bauen. Diese Ausfiihrungen entspringen zu sehr der Seele eines traumenden 
Astheten als dal) sie philosophisch fester gegriindet dastiinden. Den 
Beweis ersetzt ofter die Wiederholung einer Ansicht. Irgend etwas Neues 
oder Abschliefiendes bringt fur diesen seinen Hauptzweck das Buch nicht. 

Es ist kein Problem gelost oder gefordert. Der Hauptwert des 
Buches liegt in der Charakterisierung Younghusbands. 

Angehangt sind zwei Vortrage iiber Naturschonheit und Geographic, 
welche Younghusband in der Kgl. Geographischen Gesellschaft von England 
bezw. im University College in London gehalten hat. Sie enthalten die 
Forderung, die Geographie habe ihr Studium auch mit auf die Schonheit 
der Natur auszudehnen. Friedrich Weller. 

1 Die Ausdrucksweise „geruhte“ ist buddhistisch, vgl. auch Coq. Ill, 14 (Nr. 7): 
And Buddha also geruhte zu sagen**. Reitzenstein, dem diese Stellen unbekannt waren, 
behauptet daher G.G.A 1923, 45 falschlich : ,,Kein Manichaer hatte bei gesundem Smn 
eine Schrift seines Meisters so zitiereu konnen“ und fur Mani ,,er“ gesagt. 
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J. B. AUFHAUSER, Christentum und Buddhismus im Ringen 
um Fernasien. Biicherei der Kultur und Geschichte, Band 25. 
Bonn und Leipzig, K. Schroder, 1922. XII, 401 S. 

Ein erastes wissenschaftliches und verdienstliches Werk wird von seinem 
als Professor der Missionswissenschaft an der Universitat Miinchen lehrenden 
Verfasser bescheiden nur als ein Versuch bezeichnet, „einen kurzen Uberblick 
iiber das Ringen der beiden groBen Religionen im fernen Osten zu geben. . . . 
In anspruchsloser Form will es einen kurzen, auch weiteren Kreisen ver- 
standlichen AbriB der Missionsgeschichte Fernasiens bieten. Das Literatur- 
verzeichnis 1 will tieferer Anteilnahme die Wege weisen in ein Gebiet, das 
vom gewohnlichen Fachstudium weitab gelegen ist“ (Vorwort S. VIII). Bei 
naherer Priifung aber erweist sich die Arbeit als eine weit mehr bietende, 
gewissenhafte und wissenschaftlichen Anforderungen im groBen und ganzen 
durchaus entsprechende Darstellung der mehr als zwei Jahrtausende um- 
spannenden, ganzen geschichtlichen Entwicklung der verschiedenen 
Missionstatigkeiten unter all den Volkerschaften des raumgewaltigen 
asiatischen Erdteiles von den ersten Anfangen an bis hinauf zur Gegen- 
wart. Das Verdienst des Werkes beruht vor allem darauf, aus der iiber- 
aus reichhaltigen und vielfach nicht gerade leicht erreichbaren Literatur 
all der einzelnen Sondergebiete ohne Absicht eigener Forschungsergebnisse, 
wenn auch durchaus nicht ohne kritische Wurdigung, ein anderweit bisher 
kaum je in solcher Fiille dargebotenes und mit Geschick ubersichtlich 
gruppiertes Material zusammenzubringen. Freilich, zu einem eigenen Urteil 
iiber ein so riesiges und vielseitiges Feld der Forschung und iiber ihre 
literarischen Ergebnisse reicht ein einzelnes Gelehrtenleben, und sei es 
noch so fleiBig und grundlich, bei weitem nicht aus, und jedem Bearbeiter 
eines Sondergebietes daraus wird es wohl nicht schwer fallen, hier dem 
Verfasser ofters berechtigte Einwande in Einzelfallen entgegenzuhalten. Aber 
dennoch mufi anerkannt werden, dab es im allgemeinen ihm doch gelungen 
ist, fast iiberall die wichtigsten und richtigsten Quellen herauszufinden und 
sie verstandnisvoll zu verwerten. Voile Anerkennung verdient ferner das 
stets vorurteilslose, rein sachliche und besonnene Urteil: Trotz begreif- 
licher Wahrung und Betonung seines katholischen Standpunktes scheut sich 
der Verfasser auch durchaus nicht, verhangnisvolle Mil-igriffe der romischen 
Geistlichkeit zuzugeben und offen darzulegen, wie bei dem wiederholt als 
„unselig“ gekennzeichneten, hundertjahrigen (1633 — 1742) Ritenstreit 2 . 


1 S. 367-397, 340 Nummem. 

2 Z. B. S. 199: „So ging infolge dieser unseligen Padroado- und Riten-Streitigkeiten 
das zu groben Hoffnungen berechtigende Missionswerk in Ostasien einem jahen Verfall 
entgegen". Vgl. auch S. 165, 175, 197. — Ferner S. 205: „Unkluger Eifer einerseits, 
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Anderseits lafit er den Verdiensten der Mission auch anderer Kirchen, vor 
allem der protestantischen, nicht nur voile Gerechtigkeit zuteil werden, 
sondern zeigt sich auch griindlich vertraut mit ihrer ausgedehnten Fach- 
literatur, aus der er reichlich schopft. Leibnitz riihmt er als „einen der 
grofiten Geister der Menschheit“ (S. 213). 

Nicht besonders gliicklich gewahlt erscheint der Tit el des Werkes 
schon wegen des vom Verfasser gepragten, etwas unklaren Ausdruckes „Fern- 
asien", von dem er auch nirgends angibt, welche Teile Asiens er selbst 
darunter verstanden wissen will. Mit dem iiblichen Begriffe von Ostasien 
oder Femer Osten deckt er sich nicht etwa. Denn aufierdem umspannt 
dankenswerter Weise der reiche Inhalt des Werkes nicht nur Indien im 
weitesten Sinne, sondern nicht weniger als alle Gebiete des ganzen Erd- 
teiles, die je der Schauplatz der Mission waren oder sind, also eigentlich 
das gesamte Asien. Auch handelt es sich weniger um ein Ringen der 
zwei groGen Weltreligionen miteinander um die asiatischen Volkerschaften 
als um die geschichtliche Entwicklung der tinen wie der anderen in den 
einzelnen Teilgebieten. 

Der in drei Hauptabschnitte gegliederte Inhalt bietet in dem ersten, 
„Das Christentum auf dem Wege nach Ostasien" (S. 1— 21), einen 
Uberblick iiber missionarisches Wirken, von den Anfangen bei Griechen 
und Juden an bis hinein in das christliche Mittelalter. Sodann bringt das 
2. Kapitel, „Der Buddhismus und seine Verbreitung iiber die fernbst- 
liche Welt" (S. 22 — 77), zunachst kurz die wesentlichsten Ziige aus 
Buddhas Leben und Wirken und hierauf den Siegeszug der indischen 
Glaubenslehre bis an die fernen Gestade des Pazifiks. Den eigentlichen 
Kern des Werkes bildet das weit umfangreichere und iiber den engen 
Rahmen der Uberschrift nicht selten weit hinausgreifende 3. Kapitel, „Die 
christliche Mission in Ostasien" (S. 78 — 312). Es beginnt mit der 
Schilderung der Missionstatigkeit der persisch-nestorianischen Kirche von 
den ersten Jahrhunderten unserer Zeitrechnung an bis etwa zu den Be- 
richten Marco Polos im 13. Jahrhundert (S. 7 8 — 101) und der Franzis- 
kaner und Dominikaner im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert (S. 101 — 124). Auch 
wer diesem Stoffe nicht mehr ganz fern steht, wird hier wohl manche 
neue und willkommene Einzelheiten linden. Hierauf folgt die auf die Er- 
schlieloung des Indischen und des Stillen Ozeans durch die Entdeckungen 


argerliches Leben, Verdorbenheit, Unfabigkeit and Sorglosigkeit mancher Missionare um 
die eigentliche Heidenmissiou andrerseits, — bisweilen suchten sie in ihrem Eigennutz 
mehr fur ihre heimischen Venvandten drauCen Schatze zu sammeln und Handel zu 
treiben — Habgier und unchristliches Leben portugiesiscber Kaufleute wie Beamter 
verurteilten das Missionswerk trotz aller anfanglichen erfreulichen Erfolge bald zu volliger 
Fruchtlosigkeit“. 
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der portugiesischen Seefahrer gestiitzte .,Aufbliihende Missionstatigkeit des 
1 6. Jahrhunderts“ (S. 124 160). Unter Betonung des segensreichen 

Wirkens Xaviers wird naher dargelegt, wie die Mission in Indren, in Tibet, 
auf den Philippinen, in China und Japan erfolgreich sich ausbreitet, viel- 
fach dank dem hervorragenden Wissen und dem reinen Lebenswandel der 
damaligen abendlandischen Sendboten des Jesuiten- und anderer Orden. 
Ein triibes Bild nach all diesen zu den besten HofTnungen berechtigenden 
Errungenschaften bietet dagegen die nun folgende, eingehende Schilderung 
des „Padroado (Vorrechte der portugiesischen Krone)- und Ritenstreites“ 
(S. 160 -199) dar, sowie der nachste Abschnitt „Verfall des ostasiatischen 
Missionswerkes im 17. und r8. Jahrhundert“ (S. 199 — 209). Auf diesen 
Niedergang folgt aber ein neuer Aufstieg „Vom Wiedererwachen des 
Missionswerkes im iS. und 19. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart 1 ' (S. 209 — 267), 
der auch ausfiihrliches Material fiber die jetzt bestehenden Einrichtungen 
aller der einzelnen Missionen in den verschiedenen Gebieten Asiens ent- 
halt. Mit einem Ausblick auf die Zukunftsaussichten und die Mittel zu 
ihrer Erfiillung („Die wichtigsten Kulturaufgaben der Mission in Ostasien“ 
S. 267 — 312) gelangt das eigentliche Werk zum Abschlufi. 

Jedoch folgen noch fiinf wichtige und gewili manchem aufmerksamen 
Benutzer des Buches besonders willkommene „Anhange“. Zunachst eine 
Religionsstatistik der zehn einzelnen Missionslander Asiens sowie der 
Gesamtmenschheit zum Yergleich (S. 313 — 320), sodann „Zeit-Tabellen“ 
(S. 320 — 336), die eine besonders zum Nachschlagen recht dienliche Zu- 
sammenstellung der wichtigsten im Buche verarbeiteten geschichtlichen Er- 
eignisse und Zustande mit Jahreszahl darbieten, gegliedert in die Haupt- 
abschnitte: 1. Vorder- und Hinter-Indien, 2. China nebst Tibet, 3. Japan, 
Korea und Philippinen. Andachtige Leser werden hier freilich nicht um- 
hin konnen, manche der in ihrer knappen Fassung etwas schief geratenen 
oder nicht ganz zutreffenden Angaben mit Fragezeichen zu versehen 1 . 


1 Z. B. bei Japan: . . Kobo Daischi (S34) erfindet die japanische Schrift“. — 

,,701 Kodifikation des japanischen Rechts wie der Geschichts-Annalen“. — „Vom 9. Jahrh. 
ab Japan ein Eeudalstaat" (S. 333). Bei der Kobo Daishi von der Sage zugeschriebenen 
„Erfindung“ handelt es sich doch nicht um eine wirkhche „japanische Schrift", sondern 
nur um das eine der wahrscheinhch nach und nach entstandenen beiden Systeme der 
japanischen Silbenzeichen („Kana“). Die beiden altesten vorhandenen Geschichts-Annalen 
stammen nicht aus dem Jahre 701, sondern das .,Kojiki“ von 712 und das „Nihongi“ 
von 720; bei Erwahnung ihrer „Kodifikation“ hat sich der Verfa'ser wohl nur im Aus- 
druck vergriffen. Aus dem Beamtenstaat nach chinesischem Vorbild (seit 645) wird Japan 
zum Eeudalstaat erst 1192 durch Begriindung des auf dem Lehnswesen beruhenden 
Shominates unter Yoritomo. Auch kann man doch schverlich den Buddhismus als Staats- 
religion unter der Ilerrschaft der Tokugawa (1600— 1867) bezeichnen (S. 334, 1596 — 1 597 ; 
auch S. 62: Erhebung des „Buddhisinus zur Staatsreligion 11 um 1600 durch die Shogune). 

Asia Major, Apr.- Oct. 1924 53 
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Der 3. Anhang, ,,Der Buddhismus im Abendlande“ (S. 337 — 349), 
schildert die Entstehung und gegenwartige Gestaltung des „modernisierten 
und idealisierten, vielfach wirklichkeitsfreniden Neobuddhismus des gelehrten 
Abendlandes“ (S. 339 — 340), eine haufig „unter dem Eindruck des ent- 
setzlichen Weltkrieges und der Probleme des Lebens und Todes“ (S. 341) 
stehende Geistesbewegung, die „nur allzuviele in sensationeller Begeisterung, 
sentimentaler Schwarmerei und Empfanglichkeit fur die asthetischen Reize 
mystischer Poesie nach dem ModearHkel der Mystik“ greifen lief), „die 
fast zu einer charakteristischen Kulturerscheinung unserer Zeit geworden 
ist“ (S. 342). Bei aller begreiflichen kritischen Ablehnung auch eines ge- 
reinigten Neobuddhismus fur das christliche Abendland verneint der Verfasser 
aber keineswegs die manchem Trager dieser Geistesrichtung innewohnenden 
edelen Beweggriinde. 

Im 4. Anhang, „Die Parallel-Erzahlungen im Leben Buddhas 
und Jesus“ (S. 349 — 366), wendet er sich einem schwierigen Stoffe der 
religionswissenschaftlichen Forschung zu, der in der Neuzeit zu einer ernsten 
und bedeutsamen Streitfrage geworden ist und bereits eine umfangreiche 
wissenschaftliche Fachbibliothek gezeitigt hat. Er gibt zunachst einen dien- 
lichen Uberblick iiber die wichtigsten Werke dieser ganzen, noch fort- 
wahrend anwacbsenden Literatur, soweit sie bei Abschluft seiner Arbeit 
schon vorlag (S. 350 — 352) 1 . Sodann bejaht er „die Moglichkeit einer 
Kenntnis buddhistischer Legenden im ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhundert 
in Syrien-Palastina“ (S. 352), sowie eines gegenseitigen Austausches von 
Fabeln und religiosen Erzahlungen" (S. 353). Nach Erorterung der Vor- 
frage, „welche der beiden Literaturgattungen hat das hohere Alter fiir'sich?“ 
(S. 35 5), geht der Verfasser iiber zur Wiedergabe und vergleichenden Priifung 
von den auffallendsten ,,angeblichen Entlehnungen, den hypothetischen Zu- 
sammenhangen der heiligen Literatur der beiden Religionen“ (S. 357), und 
zwar der Jungfrauengeburt, der mit Simeon im Tempel (Lucas 2, 25) ver- 
glichenen Asita-Legende, der Versuchung durch Mara, den Bosen, des 
Wunders des Meerwandelns und der Brotvermehrung sowie der Erzahlung 

Finden docli aucli wahrend dieser Zeit, genau wie zuvor, sogar staatliche Zeremonien 
des nationaleo Kultus, des Shinto, feierlich statt. Im Frieden von Shimonoseki wird 
niclit „Verziclit Japans auf Entschadigung von Rutland, Deutschland und Frankreich er- 
z\vungen“ (S. 335? 1894 — 1895), sondern im Gegenteil Verzicht auf die Liaotung-IIalbinsel 
mit Port Arthur gegen Erhohung der Kriegsentschadigung. 

1 Die sehr reichhaltige und dienliche „Bibliographie zur Frage nach den Wechsel- 
bezieliungen zwischen Buddhismus und Christentum u von H. Haas (Zeitschnft fur 
Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft 36, 1921, Heft II — 12) und die sorgfaltige 
Quellenuntersuchung der Fra gen bei C. Clemen, „Christliche Einfliisse auf den 
chinesischen und japanischen Buddhismus <( (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 9, 1921/22, S. 10 — 37 * 
185 — 200) gehoren zu den erst spater erschienenen Beitragen zu dieser Forschung. 
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voin Scherflein der Witwe. Nach gewissenhaft abwagender Untersuchung 
gelangt der Verfasser zu dem Ergebnis, sich der Ansicht derjenigen Forscher 
anzuschlielien, welche die buddhistischen Parailelen nicht als Vorbilder der 
entsprechenden biblischen Erzahlungen anzuerkennen vermogen (S. 36 6). 

Der 5. Anhang bringt — last not least — das „Literaturverzeichnis‘ 
(S. 367 — 397), dessen mit emsigem Fled) zusammengetragener und ver. 
arbeiteter, reicher Inhalt aus so vielen Einzelgebieten der Forschung zu 
den wertvollsten wissenschaftlichen Gaben der schonen Arbeit zahlt und 
gewib jedem Benutzer treffliche Dienste leisten wird. Die Durcharbeitung 
des Werkes wird freilich durch Zusammenfassung der nicht weniger als 
340 Hinweise zu diesem numerierten Verzeichnis, an Stelle der iiblichen 
Wiedergabe als FuBnoten unter dem betreffenden Texte, nicht gerade er- 
leichtert. 

Schmerzlich vermissen wird mancher gerade bei einem so inhaltreichen 
und zum Nachschlagen so dienlichen Werke das kaum zu entbehrende 
Sach- und Personen verzeichnis. Ganz abgesehen von aufieren Mangeln, 
wie den zahlreichen Druckfehlern, fiir welche die langst nicht ausreichende 
Liste der „Berichtigungen“ (S. 401) allerdings berechtigte Entschuldigungs- 
griinde geltend macht, wird ein an Stoff so reiches und so weite Gebiete 
der Forschung umspannendes Werk natiirlich bei Einzelheiten auch mancherlei 
Einwande sachlicher Art herausfordern. Z. B. (vgl. auch Anm. 1 S- 821) 
hat sich in die Schilderung des Verfalles der Mission und der Christen- 
verfolgung in Japan wahrend der ersten Halfte des 17. Jahrbunderts (S. 199 
bis 202) leider eine ganze Reihe von schiefen Ansichten und unrichtigen 
Einzelheiten eingeschlichen. So erweckt die Angabe „Die buddhistische 
Shinsekte und der Shintoismus vereinigten sich hier gegen das hereinflutende 
Christentum" (S. 199) den ganz falschen Eindruck, als ob die anderen 
buddhistischen Sekten etwa der Frage gleichgiiltig Oder christenfreundlicher 
gegeniiber gestanden hatten als die allerdings zahlreiche und einfluBreiche 
Shinsekte. Unklar bleibt dem Verfasser die staatsrechtliche Stellung des mach- 
tigen Regenten Hideyoshi der wohl die Gewalt, aber nicht den Titel eines 
Shogun zu erlangen vermochte; denn dieser Titel gait als erblicher Be- 
sitz allein der Nachkommen des vom Kaiserhause abstammenden Adels- 
geschlechtes der Minamoto. Hideyoshi wird auch das Verdienst der „Ab- 
schiittelung der seit 1371 anerkannten chinesischen Oberhoheit“ zugeschrieben 
(S. 200). Aber diese Oberhoheit Chinas hat in Wirklichkeit iiberhaupt 
weder je bestanden, noch japanische Anerkennung gefunden, wenn auch 
einzelne Shogune aus dem Geschlechte Ashikaga hofische Titel von Kaisem 

1 S. 200: „der Herrscher von Japan Taikosama, eigentlich der Schogun (erster 
Lehenstrager des Kaisers) Hidejoschi“; auch in den Zeit-Tabellen S. 334: ,,1582 — 1598 
Hidejoschi Schogun“. 
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der chinesischen Ming-Dynastie annahmen. ,,1637 unter Kaiser Schogun- 
sama erreichte die furchtbare Christenverfolgung im Lande ihren Hohe- 
punkt" (S. 201). Einen Kaiser dieses Namens, der nichts weiter bedeutet 
als „Herr Shogun", hat es freilich nie gegeben, und der Verfasser meint natiir- 
lich auch gar nicht den Kaiser, sondern den fiir ihn regierenden Shogun 
(damals lemitsu). Wiederholt schon widerlegt ist die ganz falsche Angabe: 
„Jeder Fremde, der ins Land kommen wollte, muBte Kreuz und Marienbild 
mit FiiBen treten (Jefumi)'* (S. 202). Dieser Vorschrift des ,,Bildertrampelns" 
bedienten sich aber die japaniscben Behorden Einheimischen gegeniiber, 
die im Verdachte des Christentumes standen, vvahrend Europaer in dem 
damals abgeschlossenen Japan iiberhaupt nicht zugelassen waren au&er den 
dieser MaBregel nicht unterworfenen Hollandern. Nicht zutreffend ist die 
Bezeichnung der drei japanischen Jiinglinge, die als Gesandte der ihnen 
vervvandten drei Landesherren oder DaimyS 1585 zum Papst nach Rom 
kamen, als „Fiirsten“ (S. 158;. Noch weniger passend ist es, diese Daimyb 
jetzt noch, wie einst in den Jesuitenberichten des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, 
„Konige“ zu nennen (S. 131). Unter den Landern, ,,\vo der Buddhismus 
noch heute bevorrechtete National- oder Staatsreligion, das Monchtum die 
Seele der Nation ist“ (S. 71 — 72), wird neben Ceylon, Birma, Siam und 
Tibet, auf die es gewiB zutrifft, merkwiirdigerweise auch Korea angefuhrt, 
wo doch der Buddhismus seit Jahrhunderten zu einer ganz unbedeutenden 
Rolle herabgedriickt ist und seine Monche keineswegs eine sehr geachtete 
Stellung einnehmen. Trotzdem das Quellenmaterial, auf dem die Albeit 
beruht, gewiB auBerordentlich reichhaltig ist, sind dem flei&igen Verfasser auf 
einzelnen Gebieten besonders bedeutsame und kaum entbehrliche Werke 
leider doch entgangen. So geht es doch kaum an, iiber den Buddhismus 
Ostasiens zu schreiben (S. 37 — 77) ohne Beriicksichtigung auch nur einer 
von de Groots fur chinesischen und von A. Lloyds fur japanischen 
Buddhismus grundlegenden Arbeiten. Vergeblich aber sucht man die 
Namen dieser beiden hervorragenden Forscher in dem ganzen betreffenden 
Teil des Literaturverzeichnisses (S. 370 Nr. 31 bis S. 375 Nr. 64). Durch 
tiefere Quellenkenntnis hatte auch der gewiB schon reiche und dankens- 
werte Inhalt der beiden ersten Paragraphen von Kap. 3, „Die christliche 
Mission in Ostasien“, und zwar „Die Missionstatigkeit der persisch-nestoria- 
nischen Kirche“ (S. 78 101) und „Die Franziskaner- und Dominikaner- 

mission des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts 11 (S. joi —124), noch vvertvolle und 
bedeutsame Erganzungen erfahren. Fiir ersteren Paragraphen sei z. B. ver- 
wiesen auf die in der zeitgenossischen amtlichen japanischen Chronik „Shoku 
Nihongi" aus dem Jahre 736 berichtete Ankunft eines von Lloyd vielleicht 
nicht ganz zutreffend als ,,Nestorian doctor' 1 bezeichneten Persers in Japan 
oder auf die ebenfalls schon von Lloyd erwabnte vermutliche Beriihrung 
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des japanischen Begriinders der buddhistischen Shingon-Sekte, des beriihmten 
Kukai oder Kobo Daishi (774 — 835), in der damals einen Treffpunkt 
so vieler Volker und Kulte weit iiber Asiens Grenzen hinaus bildenden 
Hauptstadt der chinesischen T’ang-Dynastie Ch'ang-an, dem jetzigen Singanfu, 
mit dem Nestorianer Adam von Persien, der dort gemeinsam mit einem 
buddhistischen Priester, dem Inder Prajna, an der UBersetzung eines Sutras 
arbeitete 1 . Schwerlich konnte auch der vielgenannte Nestorianer-Uenkstein 
von 781 in Ch’ang-an der Aufmerksamkeit der scharf beobachtenden 
buddhistischen Studienpriester aus Japan wie Kukai und der Begriinder der 
Tendai-Sekte im Inselreiche Dengyo Daishi (767 — 822) entgehen, wie 
auch Lloyd 2 schon betont hat. Erwahnung verdient hatten auch wo hi die 
Geriichte iiber Vorhandensein einer altchristlichen Handschrift, vielleicht 
des Lucas-Evangelnims, in einem buddhistischen Kloster der alten japanischen 
Hauptstadt Kyoto 3 , obwohl eine zuverlassige kritische Bestiitigung jener 
Meldungen bisher leider immer noch fehlt. Zum Abschnitt iiber die christ- 
liche Mission des 13. und 14. Jahrhundeits in Ostasien sind betrefFs Koreas 
hinzuzufiigen gewisse Angaben in der vom Verfasser anderweit auch benutzten, 
trefflichen Quellenforschung von G. Golubovich 4 iiber „christiani antichie 
recenti“ in Korea schon zur Zeit des zum zweiten Erzbischof in Peking er- 
nannten Monches Nicolo (um 1333). Einer Widerlegung bedurft hatten 
vielleicht die verschiedenen irrigen Meldungen iiber Missionstatigkeit von 
Franziskanern oder Dominikanern auch in japan schon im 13. bis 14. Jahr- 
hundert, die sogar erst neuerdings in einem so ernsthaften Werke wie 
in dem von de Moidrey 5 6 wieder auftuuchen. Unter den Quellen fur 
die Chinareise von Wilhelm Rubruk im Jahre 1253 (S. 378 Nr. 106) 
vermifit man die dienliche Hakluyt-Ausgabe" nebst dem Anhang von 

1 I.loyd, The Creed of Half Japan, S 247 

- Lloyd, Formative Elements of Japanese Buddhism, Transactions Asiatic Society 
of Japan 35, 1908, S, 200 — 201. Abgedruckt in The Wheal among the Tares, London 
1908, S. 39 — 40: „. . . when Kobo and Dengyo visited tile city, they must have seen 
standing at a street corner the celebrated Singanfu monument which proclaimed to all 
China the great doctrines of the Christian Faith". 

3 Lloyd, The Wheat among the Tares, S. 28. — L. Delplace, Le Catholicism e 
au Japon, Vol. I, S. 59 — 61, Brussel 1909. — C. Sko vgaar d- Pe te rs en, Aus Japan, 
wie es heute ist, S. 22, Basel 1 912. 

4 Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santa e Jell’ Oriente Francescano, Bd. 3, 

S 421, Quaracchi 1919. 

5 J. dS Moidrey, La Hierarchie catholique en Chine, en Coree et au Japon 
(1307 — 1914). Varietes Sinologiques Nr. 38, 1914, S. 4. Vgl. die ausfuhrliche Richtig- 
stellung in Inlroductory Volume von Asia Major (Hirth- Festschrift), Nr. 176, S. 668 — 671. 

6 W. \V. Rockhill, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts 
of the World, 1253 — 1255, as narrated by himself, with two Accounts of the earlier 
journey of John of Pian de Carpine. London 1900. Hakluyt Society, 2. Ser., Bd. 4. 
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Beazley 1 . Nur aus Versehen hier weggeblieben zu sein scheint der 
beachtenswerte Beitrag von A. Batton 2 , da nachher mit ,,Batton a. a. 0 / 
(S. 379, Nr. 126) auf dieses aber auch sonst nicht mit dem Titel an- 
gefiihrte Werk verwiesen wird. 

Alle diese Ausstellungen sollen jedoch nicht etwa das im grofien und 
ganzen recht dankenswerte und durchaus zu empfehlende Werk herab- 
setzen; die eingehende kritische Wiirdigung wird im Gegenteil gerade 
bekunden, dab es sich hier um eine wissenschaftliche Arbeit handelt 
die ernste Beachtung verdient. O. Nachod. 

JOSEPH DAHLMANN S. J., Japans alteste Bezieh ungen zum 
Westen 1542 — 1614 in z ei tge n 6 ss i s c h e n Denkmalern 
seiner Kunst. (Erganzungshefte zu den Stimmen der Zeit, Erste 
Reihe: Kulturfragen, 9. Heft.) Freiburg i. B.. Herder & Co. 1923. 
72 Seiten. 

Unter den Gegenstanden, die das Historische lnstitut zur Erforschung 
Altjapans 1917 auf einer Aussteilung in Tokvo gezeigt hat, waren auch 
einige Wandschirme aus dem Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts mit Darstellungen 
von europaischen Schiffen, Kaufleuten, Priestern, einer katholischen Messe 
u. dgl. Dahlmann bringt sie in sechs recht gut gelungenen Reproduktionen 
und kommt in seiner Untersuchung zu dem sehr wahrscheinlichen Ergebnis, 
dab sie zwischen 1600 und 1614 in Nagasaki von christlichen Japanern 
gemalt worden sind. Ihr kiinstlerischer Wert ist ziemlich gering, auch 
sind ahnhche Schirme mit demselben Sujet in europaischen Sammlungen 
vorhanden (z. B. im Victoria and Albert Museum). Der JJitel des Schrift- 
chens kann leicht irreftihren. Auber dem Allernotwendigsten zum Ver- 
stiindnis der Bilder wird iiber die Beziehungen Japans zum Westen nichts 
gesagt. Otto Miinchen-Helfen. 

HERMANN HEUVERS: S. J. Der Buddhisnius und seine religiose 
Bedeutung fur unsere Zeit, Xaverius-Verlag, Aachen 1921. 

Eine kurze Darlegung des Werdens und Wesens des Buddhismus 
dient als Grundlage fur seine Ablehnung vom Standpunkte des fromm- 
gliiubigen Katholiken aus. S. 42 ff. eine Kritik des Keyserlingschen Tage- 
buchs eines Reisephdosophen. 

1 C. B. Beazley, The Texts and Versions of John de Plano Carpini and William 
de Rubruquis. Ebenda 1903, Erganzungsband. 

2 Wilhelm von Rubruk, ein Weltreisender aus dem Franziskanerorden, und seine 
Sui.lung in das Land der Tataren. Munster i. W. 1921. 
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Der Verfasser ist kaum Indologe (die Yoga S. 10, 11, 50), manches. 

was noch Problem ist, wird deshalb zu sicher vorgetragen. 

S. 23. sind die Ausfuhrungen iiber das Nirvana einseitig. Nirvana braucht 
ja weiter nichts zu bedeuten als das Aufhoren dessen, was fiir 
gewohnliche Menschen im Leben da ist, des Leides. 

S. 25. Dafi Jaina und Buddhismus einander zum Verwechseln ahnlich 
seien, ist lange tiberholte Auffassung. 

S. 33. Wird Dahlke gegen Grimm ausgespielt, so beweist das nichts 
gegen den alten Buddhismus. 

S. 38. Von „Seelenwanderung“ ist in alten buddhistischen Quellen auch 
nicht die Rede. 

F r i e < 1 r i c h Weller. 


D. MARTIN SCHLUNCK, Die Weltreligionen und das 

Christentum. Hamburg, Agentur des Rauhen Hauses, 1923. 

213 Seiten. 

Dieses Buch hat, wie der Verfasser selbst sagt, nicht die Aufgabe 
„der vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft Stoff zuzufiihren, sondern dem 
Christentum die Waffen zu scharfen gegen alles Nichtchristentum' 1 . Ob der 
Versuch, die Uberlegenheit des Christentums iiber alle fiir die Mission in 
Betracht kommenden Religionen zu erweisen, gelungen ist, soli hier nicht 
gepriift werden. In dem darstellenden Teil aber findet sich iiber den 
Buddhismus das Folgende: „Brutaler Egoismus und stumpfsinnige Taten- 
losigkeit auf der einen, hingebende, selbstverleugnende Liebe und Tatkraft 
auf der anderen Seite, das ist im Kern der Unterschied in der Sittlichkeit 
zwischen Buddhismus und Christentum. Daran andert selbst die Tatsache 
nichts, dab der Buddha, statt nach der Erleuchtung ins Nirvana einzugehen, 
aus Mitleid mit der Menschheit seinen Lehrberuf angefangen und aus 
Mitleid gepredigt hat, denn hinter dem Gefiihl des Mitleids, das nicht zur 
Tat der Barmherzigkeit wird, steht doch die Selbstsucht als wirkendes 
Motiv“ (S. 96). In den Buddhatempeln stehen unzahlige Gotzen, „je hab- 
licher, um so besser“ (S. 98). Der Buddhismus, ein halbes Jahrtausend 
alter als das Christentum, steht unter den acht Hauptreligionen der Erde 
an sechster, das Christentum an erster Stelle, „ein zahlenmafiiger Beweis 
seiner Unterlegenheit" (S. 98). Und darauf hatte doch nur Arthur Schopen- 
hauer die richtige Antwort geben konnen. 


Otto Manchen-Helfen. 
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PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM, Asien als Erzieher. Leipzig, Klink- 
hardt und Biermann, 1920. VII u. 241 S. 

Dab alle Gegensatze, Mifitrauen, Abneigung, Hafi, nur aufgehoben 
werden konnen durch die Einsicht, daB im Tiefsten Alles verwandt und 
letztlich Eines sei, ist der Grundgedanke dieses im Kriege entstandenen 
und sicherlich gutgemeinten Buches. Diese universalistische Weltauffassung, 
wie sie der Verfass’er nennt, findet sich nach ihm am klarsten ausgedriickt 
in dem Schrifttum der alten Inder und Chinesen. Asien ist ihm daher 
ein geistiger, kein geographischer Begriff. Wer sich will auseinandersetzen 
lassen, daft durch die Anwendung dieser Einsicht alle moglichen Gegen- 
satze, Impressionismus und Expressionismus, Gott und Mensch, Zionismus 
und Assimilantentum, Gut und Bose als ein und dasselbe erwiesen werden, 
warum die Psychoanalyse recht hat und auch ihre Gegner u. dgl. m., der 
mag das Buch lesen. Ob dem Verfasser das gegliickt ist, liegt zu beurteilen 
hier kein Anlafi vor. Nur mag doch noch gesagt sein, dab der Kunst 
die Trennung Europas von Asien noch eine Zeitlang notwendig sein 
diirfte, wenn die Umschlag- und Vorsatzzeichnung des Autors bereits Asien 
zum Erzieher gehabt haben sollte. 

Otto Manchen-Helfen. 

O. FRANKE, Ein Dokument zur Geistesgeschichte der Han- 
Zeit. (Sitzungsberichte d. Preufiischen Akademie, 1924, S. 56 ff.) 

1. }£ gjjij, den (astrologischen) Gesetzen zufolge bedeutet dies: 

Fehlen der Nachkommenschaft. Franke, S. 65: es bedeutet, dab das 
Recht keine Fortsetzung findet. 

2 • iz ■'F ^ 15 ik So, Menschenliebe und Tugend werden 

nicht in Anwendung gebracht, die verhangten Strafen sind zu grausam. 
Franke, S. 65: die Verantwortung dafiir liegt bei der Giite und der 
Tugend, die es nicht unternehmen, die allzu groBe Grausamkeit 
zu bestrafen. 

3- £ E 3 M I®, >ch habe von meinem Lehrer gehort .... Franke, 
S. 66: ich habe aber im Volke das Wort gehort . . . 

4. I E 1W1 Jflj Sj at M Eft & (Diese Natur- 

erscheinungen) sind aber verursacht ( frJl ) durch eigenmachtiges Auf- 
treten von Ministern und allzu grausame Anwendung des Strafrechtes. 
Franke: Wenn „die Minister Schrecken verbreiten und Gunstbezeu- 
gungen spenden oder Strafen verhangen 1 ', so ist das etwas, was mich 
mit tiefer Besorgnis erfullt. 

5. H ^ i: *, die hochsten Minister hatten Eingaben beim Kaiser 

eingereicht. Franke: drei Wiirdentrager 
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6. *fc ^ ist Name eines untergeordneten Beamten des Distriktes Hung- 
nung (Playfair, Nr. 2530, i°), wu-kuan-yuan ist sein Amtstitel (vgl. 
Tsochuan V, 729 I1U , 4 und Chavannes, Mem. hist. II, 516), aber 
nicht (S 67, Anm. 1): „funf Beamte“. Franke: Li Viin hat in seiner 
Eingabe an den Thron offen dargelegt, was man (einem erlauchten 
Herrscher) nicht verheimlichen soil. Da man das Volk fernhalten 
wolle, so bat er . . . . Erst S. 71, Anmerkung 5 entdeckt Franke, daft 
„tu-ckung u ein Eigenname ist. 

7 ■ 'M. M £ ffl ist der Segen zahlreicher Nachkommenschaft, von dem 
in der Ode Chung-ssti (Shihking IV. Prolegomena, S. 38 und IV. n) 
die Rede ist. Franke, S. 67: der Segen der Grashiipfer. 

8- M es fielen Sterne und wurden zu Steinen (vgl. 

Chavannes, II, 182 und III, 392), den L'arm davon hat man in drei 
Provinzen gehort. Franke, S. 68: es fielen Meteore, die das Rasseln 
von Steinen horen lieften. 

9- Iz; It, A > das Iking vergleicht den Drachen mit dem Himmels- 
sohn, und darum betrachten Herrscher ihn iden Drachen) als ein 
Omen. Franke, S. 68: daher vergleicht das I 'i- king der Tschou den 
„groften Mann“, d.- h. den kaiserlichen Herrscher damit wegen der 
gliicklichen Vorbedeutung. 

Der folgende Satz lautet: Man hat gehort, daft in Ho-nei ein 
Drache gestorben ist, euphemistisch ( 0 . ) sprach man aber von einer 
Schlange (Drachentod bedeutet Kaisertod, darum lieft man den 
Drachen eine Schlange sein). Franke, S. 68: man hort wohl, daft der 
Tod des Drachen von Ho-nei sich in einer Schlange verhiil It habe. 

10. Hf) ist meiner Meinung nach kein Eigenname (Franke, S. 68), 
sondern „ein Mann aus Cheng“ (ahnliche Beispiele im Tsochuan). 

11. ist ein bunter Stein (gestreift wie Marmor, vgl. Korn, zu 
Lit’aipo VI. 4), aber nicht „ein Stein mit Schriftzeichen“ (der Geist 
sagt: ich will dem Herrscher vom See Hao einen Brief zukommen 
lassen. Du muftt mit dem Edelstein an den Baum klopfen. Und 

dem, der darauf Bescheid gibt, muftt Du meinen Brief einhandigen. 
Franke, S. 68, Anmerk. 5: dann wird sich das Weitere ergeben und 
dir ein Schriftstiick ausgehandigt werden. 

1 2. ^ g‘ Jt ^5, leere Geriichte (namlich, daft ein Drache ge- 

storben ware) sind so (durch den Tod des Kaisers) zur Wahrheit gewor- 

den. Urn wieviel eher wird dies der Fall sein, wenn nicht leere Geriichte, 
sondern eine Tatsache vorliegt (namlich, daft wirklich ein toter Drache 
gefunden wurde). Franke, S. 69: .... es blieb doch das leere Gerede 
nach wie vor und verbreitete sich iiber Wahres und Falsches. 
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1 3. /fe -ft a jJ jf* (Frankes Text hat irrtiimlich {&.) (als ich frriher das 
Geisterbuch iiberreichte) fand ich bei Euer Majestat kein Gehor (vgl. 
Legge, Shuking, III, 234). _fc bedeutet hier „dern Kaiser iiberreichen“, 
vgl. Kommentar zum Satze ^ || Si aber nicht ,,hinaufsteigen“ 

(Franke, S. 70). 

14- M i!| it f/'jj fell Jl Fir u, meine dringende Bitte geht dahin, 
Eure Majestat mogen mir Ruhe und Mufie gewahren, um alles, was 
ich noch sagen mochte, erschopfend behandeln zu diirfen. 

Franke, S. 71: ich habe den dringenden Wunsch, dab Frieden und 
Ruhe in aller Vollkommenheit (von Eurer Majestat dem Landej be- 
schert werden mochte. 

15. Zu J?; (Franke, S. 71 und Anmerk. 2), vgl. Chavannes, III, 392 
u. 505, endlich meine Lexicogr. Beitr., II, 108: zu :E, der Himmels- 
konig, Antares, vgl. Schlegel, Uranogr. Chin. pag. 149. iff f| (S. 64, 
Anmerkg. 7 ) halte ich nicht fur cyklische Zeichen, sondern fur einen 
anderen Namen des Planeten Venus, (vgl. Shihking, Legge, IV, 356). 

16. Zu dem uniibersetzten |jj ■fpj, einander zu tibertreffen suchen, vgl. 
Legge, II 2 , 215. 

17. 'y jjj; ('‘J ^ ft ff(J A, gegenvvartig sind die Wachkomman- 
danten der Tore der Kaiserstadt Eunuchen. Franke, S. 73: die Eu- 
nuchen des Palastes, die vom Himmel Gebrandmarkten. 

r8. Betreffs der Sterngruppe „die Himmels Eunuchen 1 ', (Franke, S. 74) 
und des Sternrings „der Himmelsmarkt" (ibid.) vgl. Schlegel, Uranogr. 
Chin., S. 519. ]£ (verbum) rfT M» die Aufsicht iiber die Marktplatze 
fiihren. Franke, S. 74: sie sollen fiir den Herrn nur die Geschafte 
des .Marktes besorgen. 

19 . i? I|? /f 1 £ ffj § T\ die buddhistische Satzung, man diirfe nicht 
drei Nachte unter einem Baum verbleiben, um das Entstehen von 
Zuneigung zu verhindern, ist der Hohepunkt der Vollkommenheit. 
Franke, S. 75: Buddha blieb nicht drei Nachte unter einem Maulbeer- 
baum .... das ist der Hohepunkt seines Wesens. Was Anmerkung 2 
betrifft, so vergleiche T'ung-chien-kang-mu Kap. 11, Blatt 65 verso 
(unter IE f*). 

20. Uber Chao T‘an, (Franke, S. 76 und Anmerk. 1), vgl. Chavannes, I, 
Introduction, S. 228 und Wen-hsiian, Kap. 41 9 ; er war ein Eunuch 
(JJ 0 Z. Ifc, vgl. Chavannes, IV, 293) und nicht seine Sohne und 
Enkel gelangten zu groGem Einfluft, sondern Kaiser Hsiao- wen-ti 
hatte eine zahlreiche Nachkommenschaft (trotz seiner Intimitat mit 
einem Eunuchen). (Franke: mit einem Menschen, der dem Beil des 
Henkers eben entronnen.) fiber Yuan Ang, vgl. Giles B. D. Nr. 2571. 
(Franke liest: Ai Ang.) 
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21. fig Jp, er hat den Kaiser durch Erfindung von Liigen ver- 

leumdet. Franke, S. 76: er hat in Verblendung triigerische Dinge an 
den Thron berichtet. 

22. wl •©> (obwohl die Sprache Hsiang Kiais) ungewbhnlich freimutig 
und scharf war .... Franke, S. 76: der Kaiser war zwar iiber seine 
Reden sehr aufgebracht .... 

2 3. Jf! ~fs JH> schlug seine Berufung als „fa>ig-clmig‘ l (aufrichtiger Mann) 
vor, vgl. T'ung-chien-kang-mu Kap. 11, Blatt 57 recto. Franke, S. 77: 
empfahl seine Schrift als zutrefifend und wahrhaft. 

Dies sind die wichtigsten Fehler, die mir aufgefallen sind. Es finden 
sich uberdies noch einige Stellen, deren Ubersetzung mir unrichtig er- 
scheint, wo ich aber aulierstande bin, eine bessere vorzulegen, so z. B. 
g m ± ± U # IE m, m ft £ M, ich habe ferner 

gehort von (;£) iiberherrschenden Neigungen (zu JSJ- vgl. Legge, 

Iking 6o 2 , 4193), die, weil sie gegen die Moral sind, wunderbarerweise 
zur lebenden Plage werden. ("Franke, S. 73: dafe, wenn es sich trifft, daft 
ein Herrscher selbst den rechten Weg des Verhaltens verlabt, der EinfluB 
seines geistigen Wesens Gewalttaten erzeugt.) Der ganze Satz schreit 
geradezu nach einer grammatikalischen Erklarung! Eine andere unklare 
Stelle ist jene, wo von den Kerkermeistern die Rede ist, die nach Gut- 
diinken ( g} £,) Leute getotet oder am Leben gelassen haben; ist nun 
dies die richtige Casur oder muft man mit Franke, S. 67: § ^ 

lesen? — Auch iiber die Abkunft Hsiang Kiais besteht eine unaufgeklarte 
Meinungsverschiedenheit. Dem Feng-su-t'ung zufolge ware er ein Nach- 
konnne des Hsiang Lao von Ch u (Tsochuan, V, 314 ,s, 341 ,« usw.). Da- 
gegen lesen wir ini T'ung-chien-kang-mu, Kap. 11, Blatt 64 verso, dais 
er ein Nachkomme des )'M von Lu war (Tsochuan, V, 197 IP 

215 ,, usw.), dessen posthumer 'l'itel als Familiennanie gebraucht wurde. 
Welchen „der T'ang-Zeit entstammenden Kommentar" meint nun Franke 
auf S. 6 1, Anmerkung 1 seiner Arbeit? 

Weltevreden auf Java, 30. September 1924. 

E. von Z a c h. 

LAO TSE, TAG TE KING. Ubertrayen von E. Fiedler, herausye- 
yeben von Gustav Wyneken, Hanno\er, Paul Staeyemann, 19 22 , 
16, 97 S. 

Eine von jenen vielen Ubersetzungen, die dem anderweitig bekannten 
Herausgeber zufolge ,,ohne irgendwie tiefer eindringende, vielleicht ohne 
jede Kenntnis der chinesischen Sprache" geschrieben ist. Dafiir entschadigt 
,,die sprachliche Kraft und Schbnheit, der Styl und der Rhythmus des 
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Werkes" nicht. Es ist eben „eine wirkliche Neuschopfung" wie alle solche 
Ubersetzungen des Lao-tse. Schade um den Aufwand an Zeit und Miihe, 
sowohl fiir ..Ubersetzer" und Herausgeber. als auch fiir den deutschen 
Leser und -- Rezensenten. Bruno Schindler. 


FRANKE, O. Die Groftmachte in Ostasien von 1894—1914. 

Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges. Braunschweig, Georg 

Westermann. 1923, 8, XXIV u. 407 S. 

Nach den ..ostasiatischen Neubildungen". die im Jahre 1911 erschienen 
waren, endlich wieder etwas von dem bekannten Sinologen, wo er in seinem 
ureigensten Elemente ist. 

Wie der Verfasser im Vorwort bemerkt. ist die Arbeit aus Vorlesungen 
entstanden, die er im Wintersemester 1920/21 an der Hamburger Universitat 
gehalten hat. Man mu ft neidlos anerkennen, daft der Verfasser einen so 
komplizierten Stoff meisterhaft behandelt. Als echter Wissenschaftler hat er 
nur „unbestreitbare Tatsachen, amtliche Schriftstiicke und Aufzeichnungen 
der in der Entwicklung fiihrenden Personlichkeiten als Stoff und als Quellen 
benutzt' 1 . Zum Teil sind ihm auch eine Anzahl bisher unveroffentlichter. 
wichtiger Aktenstiicke zuganglich gemacht und von ihm verwendet worden. 

Zunachst wird in einer Einleitung (S 1 — 30) das Verhaltnis Ostasiens 
zu den abendlandischen Groftmachten nach dem Auftauchen der japanischen 
Macht skizziert und der Besitzstand der Groftmachte vom Jahre 1894 und 
seine Vorgeschichte gegeben. In den folgenden Abschnitten wird ge- 
schildert: 

I. Der japanisch-chinesische Krieg und der Einspruch von Schimone- 
seki (S. 31 104). 

II. Die ,,Spharen-Politik“ bis 1900 (S. 105— 144). 

III. Englische Bundnispolitik. Der Ausbruch des russisch-japanischen 
Krieges (S. 145—240). 

IV. Der Krieg und seine Folgen. Die Unverletzlichkeitsvertrage. Ein- 
kreisung Deutschlands (S. 241—407). 

Schon dieser Uberblick der Hauptkapiteluberschriften zeigt zur Ge- 
nijge, daft es dem Verfasser vorschwebte, eine umfassende Darstellung von 
Tatsachen iiber die Politik der Groftmachte in Ostasien bis 1914 zu geben, 
die gleichsam als Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges" gedacht ist. 
Die Einstellung des Verfassers ist vom nationalen und menschlicben Stand- 
punkte iiberhaupt — wie er auch selbst im Vorwort bekennt, — verstand- 
lich. Aber die Fernwirkungen der englischen Politik auf Ostasien sind 
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doch gar zu kra£> dargestellt und z. B. die der russischen zu sehr ge- 
mildert. Alles in allem aber ein Buch, aus dem jeder, der sich mit chine- 
sischer Geschichte beschaftigt, sehr viel lernen kann. 

Bruno Schindler. 


Diese Xurnmer 1st bereits ca. 13 This number contains 20S pages 
Bogen starker als vorgesehen ausge- more than was anticipated. There- 
fallen. Es mubten daher folgende Be- fore the following reviews of books 
sprechungen bis zur niichsten Xummer had to be reserved for volume II 
zurtickgestellt werden: of this periodical: 

E. Boerschmann, Baukunst und Landschaft in China, Berlin, (Ernst 
Wasmuth A.-G.). 

Gilbert Reid. Der Kampf urn Chinas Freiheit, Leipzig. (K. F. Koehler 

19231- 

Arthur Rosthorn, Geschichte Chinas. Stuttgart -Gotha, (F. A. Perthes 
A.-G.) 1923. 

F. E. A. Krause, Ju-Tao-Fo, Die religiosen und philosophischen Sy- 
steme Ostasiens, Miinchen, (E. Reinhardt) 1924. 

B. Karlgren. Sound and Symbol in Chinese. London. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Prefi) 1923. 

B. Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino -Japanese, Paris, 
(Paul Geuthner) 1923. 

A. Waley, An Introduction of Chinese Painting, London. (Ernest Benn 
Ltd.) 1923. 

A. Waley, The Temple and other poems with an introductory essay on 
early Chinese Poetry, and an appendix on the development of different 
metrical forms, London, (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 1923. 

Bruno Schindler. 



ADDITIONS TO AND CORRECTIONS OF 
THE ARTICLE OF CPI. KRAUSE: NASAKETARI KATHA 


T. 352 1 . 27 read George instead of Geroge 


P. 36S 1. 32 „ C. „ Ch. 

P. 368 1 . 3+ „ C. „ Ch. 

P. 369 1 . 2 „ C. „ Ch. 

P. 396 1 . 29 „ S ,, s 

L 396 1 . 33 .. i> n 

P. 403 1 . 24 „ h „ n 


P. 403 1 . 25 after bialimananani adil (nr!) 

P. 404 1 . 6 read para instead of par 

P. 404 1 . iS As to the Sandhi of ka liksifati cp. Beiloni-Filippi, p (52) 

P. 407 1 . 13 after na ra add (sir!) 

P. 41 1 1. 10 read son instead of sun 

P. 414 1 . 2S ,, Whither instead Wither 

P. 414 1 . 32 „ Thereafter „ Therafter 

P. 4 t 4 1 . 35 „ Camdravati instead Camdrawafi 

P. 415 1 - 27 ,, circumambulated instead circumbulated 

P. 419 1 . 4 >, itinerant itinerent 

P. 422 1. 4 „ they „ the 

P. 425 I. 9 „ elephants elefants 



The next volume II of our review will be dedicated to Professor 
F. W. K. Muller of Berlin. 

The volume will contain contributions from the following- scholars: 
Alexeiefif, Boerschmann, Brockelmann. Conrady, Francke, Haloun, 
Hanisch, Hauer. Herrmann, Hultzsch, Karlgren, Kim, v. Le Coq, 
Leumann, Ligetti, Markwart. Masuda. Nemeth, von Oldenburg, 
Pelliot, Poppe, Sir Denison Ross, Schindler, Schmitt, Sieg, 
Siegling, Stonner. Thomas, Trautz, Voretzsch, Wedemeyer, 
Weller, v. Zach etc. etc. 

The price of ■£ 3-3-0 for this enlarged volume is only reserved 
to the permanent subscribers of this review. 


Der nachste Jahrgang der Zeitschrift ..Asia Major* 1 vol. II wird 
Herrn Professor Dr. F. W. K. Muller. Berlin, gewidmet sein. Der 
Band wird Beitrage enthalten u. a. von den Herren Alexeieff, 
Boerschmann, Brockelmann, Conrady, Francke, Haloun. Hanisch, 
Hauer, Herrmann, Hultzsch, Karlgren, Kim. v. Le Coq, Leu- 
mann, Ligetti, Markwart, Masuda, Nemeth, von Oldenburg, 
Pelliot, Poppe, Sir Denison Ross. Schindler, Schmitt, Sieg. 
Siegling, Stonner, Thomas, Trautz, Voretzsch, Wedemeyer, 
Weller, v. Zach usw. usw. 

Der Preis von Gm. 60. — fur diesen ebenfalls verstarkten Jahres- 
band wird nur den dauernden Bestellern der Zeitschrift vor- 

behalten. 

The Asia Publishing Co. Verlag der ..Asia Major 11 
Leipzig Leipzig 



ALL MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOKS TO BE 
REVIEWED SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE 
EDITORS OF THE ASIA MAJOR, 

14, KURPRINZSTRASSE, LEIPZIG. 


ALLE MANUSKRIPTE UND BE- 
SPRECHUNGSEXEMPLARE SIND 
AN DIE HERAUSGEBER DER ASIA MAJOR, 
LEIPZIG, KURPRINZSTRASSE 14, EINZUSENDEN. 



VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR, LEIPZIG 

KURPRINZSTR. 14 

Z El TS CHR/FTEN 

HIRTH 

ANNIVERSARY VOLUME 

presented to 

FRIEDRICH HIRTH FRIEDRICH HIRTH 

fruher Professor des Chinesischen an der Professor of Chinese 

Columbia- Universitat, New York Columbia University, New York 

ergebenst iiberreicht in honour of his seventy-fifth birth- 

zu seinem 75. Geburtstage day, by his Friends and Admirers 

Das Werk enthalt 28 wissenschaft- The work contains 28 original and 
liche Beitrage aus der ostasiatischen scholarly contributions dealing with 
Kultur- und Kunstgeschichte Far Eastern Art and Civilisations 
von by 

C. BROCKELMANN, A. CONRAD Y, E. ERKES, JOHN C. FER- 
GUSSON, A. FORKE, H. HAAS, G. HALOUN, F. HOMMEL, 
L. C. HOPKINS, B. KARLGREN, AGNES E. MEYER, O, NACHOD, 
J. NEMETH, E. H. PARKER, A. VON ROSTHORN, B. SCHIND- 
LER, SIR AUREL STEIN, R. STUBE, Z. VON TAKACS, E. A. 
VORETZSCH. A. WALEY, M. WALLESER, A. WEDEMEYER, 
F. WELLER, C. E. WILSON, Z. L. YIII. 

Notes and Queries, Miscellen, Notes and Queries, Miscellanies 
Bucherschau, Karten und Tafeln Bibliography of Japan for 1914, 
75 Goldmark in Ganzleinen plates and maps 

60 Goldmark broschiert net £ 3.15. — in cloth 

ASIA MAJOR 

A Journal Zeitschrift 

devoted to the Study of the Lan- fur die Erforschung der Sprachen 
guages, Arts and Civilisations of the und Kulturen des Fernen Ostens 
Far East and Central Asia. und Zentralasiens. 

Edited by: Herausgegeben von: 

BRUNO SCHINDLER & FRIEDRICH WELLER 

The journal is published yearly in Die Zeitschrift erscheint jahrlich in 
4 numbers of about 640 pages, vier Heften, ungefahr 40 Druck- 
with numerous plates bogen stark, mit zahlreichen 

and maps. Abbildungen und Karten. 

Subscription price: for one year, Jahrlicher Subskriptionspreis, im 
payable in advance-. $ 14.30, £ 3.3. — vo rails au entrichten: 60 Gm. 

Single number: $ 4-75, £ M- — Einzelheft sonst: 20 Gm. 




VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR, LEIPZIG 

KURPRINZSTR. 14 . 


ZE I TS CH RIF TEN 

ISLAMICA 


A journal devoted to the Study 
of the Languages, Arts and Civili- 
sations of the Islamic Peoples. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Erforschung der 
Sprachen und Kulturen der 
islamischen Volker. 


Edited by: 


Herausgegeben von : 


A. FISCHER 


The journal is published yearly in 
4 numbers of about 512 pages, 
with numerous plates 
and maps. 

Subscription price: for one year, 
payable in advance: £ 2. 10. — , $ 1 2.- - 

Single numbers: sh. 15.— , $ 3. — 


Die Zeitschrift erscheint jahrlich in 
vier Heften, ungefahr 32 Druck- 
bogen stark, mit zahlreichen 
Abbildungen und Karten. 

Jahrlicher Subskriptionspreis , im 
voraus an entrichten: 50 Gm. 

Einzelheft sonst: 15 Gm. 


CAUCASICA 

Zeitschrift 

fur die Erforschung der Sprachen und Kulturen 
der Kaukasusvolker 

Herausgegeben 

von 

A. DIRR 

Der Preis der einzelnen Hefte wird von Fall zu Fall festgesetzt, doch 
erhalten Subskribenten bei dauerndem Bezug 25 Prozent Rabatt. 

Das erste Heft 

erschien im Herbste 1924 und enthiilt 5 — 6 Bogen. 

v. Wesendonk: Georgisches Heidentum 

Trombetti: Zur Toponymik des Mittelmeergebietes 

Biicherbesprechungen. 



VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR, LEIPZIG 

KURPRINZSTR. 14 


NASAKETARI katha 

AN 

OLD-RAJASTHANI TALE 


EDITED 

WITH NOTES, A GRAMMAR, AND A GLOSSARY 


BY 


CHARLOTTE KRAUSE 


L I P S I A E 

MCMXXV 


PRICE .... M. 20. — , sh. 21/ 




VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR, LEIPZIG 

KURPRINZSTR. 14 

GEDICHTE 

aus der indischen Liebesmystik des Mittelalters 

(KRISHNA UND RADHA) 

herausgegeben von 

HERMANN GOTZ und ROSE ILSE-MUNK 

Mit elf einfarbigen Miniaturen und einer vierfarbigen , nach 
altindischen Originalen. 

I. auf holzfreieni Werkbutten, kartoniert M. 12. — 

II. auf wciBem deutschen Biitten in 100 numerierten 

Exemplaren, mit Goldschnitt, kartoniert . . . M. 30. — 


VICTOR VON STRAUSS 

LAO-TZE’S 

TAO-THE-KING 

in original getreuer Neuausgabe 

Wer den alten chinesischen Mystiker Lao-tze aus einer kongenialen 
Ubersetzung kennen lernen will, mull jene von Victor von StrauB zur 
Hand nehmen. Sie beruht auf grundlichster Kenntnis des chinesischen 
Originaltextes und ist bislang die geistvollste Ubersetzung 
in deutscher Sprache geblieben. 

Prof. Otto Franke, Berlin, schreibt in der „ Deutschen Literatur - 
zeitung u , 35. Heft, S. 2363: um so freudiger ist er iiberrascht, 

durch diese kostbare Gabe der „Asia Major ", die uns den Wust 
von „Obersetzungen“ des Tao-te-king vergessen lassen kann.“ 

In Ganzleinen gebunden M. 16. — 


VERLAG DER ASIA MAJOR, LEIPZIG 

KURPRINZSTR. 14 



PO CHO-I 

Lieder eines chinesischen Dichters 
und Trinkers 


Ubersetzt 

von 

L. WOITSCH 


Das Buch bringt eine Auslese der Gedichte Po Chii-is 
in freier rhythmischer Wiedergabe mit einer groBen 
Anzahl Illustrationen von Prof. Richard Hadl. 

Umfang III + i io Seiten, 86 Initialcn und Vignetten 

* 

I. auf holzfreiem Werkbiitten, kartoniert M. io. — 

II. auf weifiem deutschen Butten in 120 Exemplaren, 

mit Goldschnitt, kartoniert M. 20. — 

III. auf echtem, handgeschopftem Van Gelderbiitten mit 
einer Folge der Illustrationen auBerhalb des Textes 
am Schlusse des Bandes, in 20 numerierten Exem- 
plaren, gebunden in Ganzleder M. 80. — - 


Eine Neuersclieinung von internationalem Interesse 

JAHRBUCH DER 
ASIATISCHEN KUNST ,92a 

Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit 

Ernst Grosse / Friedrich Sarre / William Cohn / Heinrich Gluck 

von 

Professor Dr. GEORG BIER M ANN 

Gr. 8° Mil, 284 S. Text, 325 Abb. auf 140 Kunstdrucktafeln u. eine farbige Abb. 
Ganzleinen 45. — Gm. Halbleder 50 Gm. Ausland 100 Gm. = 100 Schilling. 

Rund dreiBig groBe selbstandige Beitrage der hervorragendsten 
Fachgelehrten fiber die Gebiete der vorder-, mi ttel- und ostasiati- 
schen Kunst erwecken die groBte Beachlung aller Asienkenner. 
Ausgezeichnete Sammel- und Einzelreferate orientieren uber 
die Neuveroffentlichungen auf dem Gebiete der Asienliteratur. 

Aon den Mitarbeitern seien erwahnt Strzygowski-Wien / Kramrisch-Kalkutta / Ashton- 
London j Takacs- Budapest j With- Amsterdam j Kuhnel- Berlin j Diez-W’ien / 
Gangoly-Kalkuttay Schermann-Muucheny Zimmermann-Dresden j Bhandarkar-Kalkutta 

Sonderprospekt kostenlus 

KLINKHARDT & BIERMANN / VERL AG /LEIPZIG 


SCHIMMEL & CO. 


Miltitz bei Leipzig 

Atherische Ole Essential Oils 


Kiinstliche Riechstoffe 
Bltitenole 

Synthetics 

Floral Oils 

Seifenparfiime 

Soap perfumes 

Seifenfarben 

Soap colours 

Essenzen und giftfreie 

Flavouring Essences and 

• Farben 

Harmless Colours 

Chemische Erzeugnisse 

Natural Isolates from 

aus atherischen Olen 

Essential Oils 

Vertretungen in : 

Representatives in: 

1 Calcutta: S. Shaw & Bros, Post Box 342 — Harbin (Mandschurei) : Coantzaki, 1 

f Matter & Co. — Canton, Hankow, Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin: Siemssen & Co. j 

| Kobe, Tokio ; 

Raspe&Co. j 










a a * 8 

JAPANISCH-DEUTSCHE ZE ITS CH RIFT 

FUR WISSENSCHAFT UND TECHNIK 

fNICHI-DOKU GAKUGEI) 


Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. A. SATA a 

(Medizinische Akademie in Osaka) J 

mit Unterstiitzung des DeuLsch - Japanischen Vereins in Osaka, de^ Instituts Z 
fur Kultur- und Universalgeschichte bei der Universitat Leipzig, Direktor J 

Prof. Dr. Goetz, und des Ostasiatischen Seminars der Universitat Leipzig, a 

Direktor Professor Dr. Conrady ■ 

SCH UIFTLEITU XG ■ 

in Japan Prof. Dr. Sata, Prof. Dr. Hartel und Piofessor Dr. Ueberschaar an der Z 
Medizinischen Akademie in Osaka; * 

in Deutschland: Prof. Dr. Doren, Prof. Dr. Haas, Prof. Dr. Rassow , Prof. Dr. Z 
Spalteholz, Prof. Dr. Sudhoff und Dr. Wedemeyer an der Universitat Leipzig ■ 

A it j- dem Inhalt der hither e r chi e ne n e n He fie' ^ 

A bder balden: Neue Ergebnisse und Forschungsuege der Eiw eifichemie. — Z 
Aschoff: Der gegemsartige Stand der Pathogenese der menschlichen Lungen- ■ 
schwindsucht — Bach: Die Quarzlampe .jKun^tliche IIohensonne“ und ihre the- Z 
rapeutische Wirkung. — Goldschmidt: Strafrecht und Srrafverfahren in Deutsch- Z 
land seit den: Kriege. — Heine: Neue* 7ur Diagnose und Therapie des Glaucoms. — ■ 

Hoche: Der wissenschaftliche Gewinn aus der Encephalitits-Epidemie. — Ilofacker: • 
Die Reform des deutschen Rechts. — Israel: Uber die Ermittelung von Flufc- ■ 
gefallen aus Luftdruckmessungen in nicht vermessenen Landern. — v. Ja sc like: ■ 
Der gegenvartige Stand der Bekdmpfung des Gebiirmuiterkrebses in Deutschland. — Z 
K am merer: Trockene fliissigeund ReibungimMaschmenhau. — Roster: Die deutsche ■ 
Theaterforschung. — Kiister: Botamsche Betrachtungen uber experimentelle Zellen- ■ 
])hysiologie. — v. Langsdorff: Technische Betrachtungen 7um Segelflugproblem. — ■ 

Lottermosser: Kolloide oder disperse Systeme. — Meisenh eimer: Bastard- ■ 
forscliung und Sexualprobleme. — Miethe: Der jetzige Stand und die Zukunft * 
der Farbenphotographie. — Natorp: Uber den Ausgangspunkt der Plnlosophie. — a 
Ostwald: Kunst und Wissenschaft. — Rickert: Die Internationalitat der Kultur- ■ 
wissenschaft. — Rinne: Uber das feinbauliche Wesen der Materie nach dem Vor- ■ 
bilde der Kristalle. — Rudeloff: Das Materialpnifungswesen fur GieCereien auf ■ 
der Giebereifachausstellung 1923 zu Hamburg. — Sachsenberg: Die Aufgaben der ■ 
Betriebsorganisation in Deutschland. — Stier-Somlo: Der Sozialisierungsgedanke ■ 
in der deutschen Reichsverfassung. — Strutz: Die deutsche Steuerpolitik nacli ■ 
dem Kriege bis zum Friihjahr 1923. — ■ 

Weitere Beitrage hervorragender deutscher und japanischer Forscher stehen in Aus- ■ 
sicht. Dabei werden auch Vertreter der Japanologie und Sinologie zu Worte kommen. • 


Die Zeitschrift ist zu beziehen durch jede Buchhandlung oder direkt vom Verlag 
Deutsche wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung G. C. Hirschfeld Gomel Kaisha, 

Kobe (Japan), oder durch die Auslieferungssteile in Deutschland 
F. Hoffmann & Co., Liibeck, Konigstrafie 19. 



ARTIBUS ASIAE 

PERIODICAL OF ORIENTAL ART 

EDITED BY CARL HENTZE, ANTWERP 
AND ALFRED SALMONY, COLOGNE 

The following writers have promised to contribute: 

Austria: 

E. Diez, H. Gluck, M. Stiassny, J. Strzygowski 
Belgium: C. Hentze 
England: 

L. Ashton, G. Eumorphopoulos, W. King, U. Pope-Hennessy. A. Waley 
France: J. Hackin, Paul Pelliot, H. d’Ardenne de Tizac 
Japan: Sentaro Sawamura 
Germany: 

E. Erkes, E. Grosse, A. Salmony, H. Smidt, E. A. Voretzsch, K- With 
Russia: Serge Elisseev 
Swede: Osvald Siren 

Some of the Articles of the first Numbers. 

H. d’Ardenne de Tizac: La Chine feodale et Part chinois. S. Elisseev: 
Quelques notes sur la peinture de 1'ecole Bunjingwa, E. ErLes: The 
Beginning of Art in China. C. Hentze: Les Influences etrangeres dans 
le monument de Hoito k’iu-ping. C. Hentze: L’exposition au Musee 
Cernuschi. W. King: Persian Porcelain. P. Pelliot & A. Salmony . Errata. 
A. Salmony: Neue Sung-Keramik im Museum fur ostasiatische Kunst, 
Koln. Osvald Siren: Quelques observations sur les imitations des an- 
ciennes sculptures chinoises. H. Smidt: Die Buddha des fernostlichen 
Mahayana. E. A. Voretzsch: Manuskripte iiber den Orient in portugie- 
sischen Bibliotheken. Arthur Waley: Christ or Bodhissattva. Arthur 
Waley: Avalokites'vara and the Legend of Miao Shan. 

Artibus Asiae is published four times a year 
containing about 64 pages of text and 8 plates, orig. boards. 

Subscription price to be paid in advance: 
for a period of a year 14.30 Dollar, single number 4.75 Dollar. 


AVALUN VERLAG • HELLERAU NEAR DRESDEN 



NEUE WERKE 

ZU KULTUR UND GEISTESLEBEN DES OSTENS 

INDIENS RELIGION DER SANATANA-DHARMA. Eine Darstellung 
des Hinduismus. Von Pater Jos. Abs. 284 Seiten mit vier Bunt- 
drucktafeln. Broschiert Gm. 6. — , gebunden Gm. 8. — 

gegenwartig die zuverlassigste Einffihrung in die indische Gedanken- 

welt, die alles frflhere betrachtlich fiberholt.“ (Atigsburger Postzeitung) 

CHRISTENTUM UND BUDDHISMUS IM RINGEN UM FERNASIEN. 
Von Joh. Baptist Aufhauser. 401 Seiten. Broschiert Gm. 3. — , 
gebunden Gm. 4.50 

es ist das Beste, was wir neben dem Werk von Jann fiber Ostasien 

besitzen. Neben seiner Wissenschaftlichkeit eignet ihm eine klare, gewandte 
Sprache “ (Priester und Mission) 

DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER GOTTESIDEE BEI DEN INDERN UND 
DEREN BEWEISE FUR DAS DASEIN GOTTES. Original und 
Ubersetzung. Von Professor Dr. Hermann Jacobi. 136 Seiten. 
Broschiert Gm. 3. — , gebunden Gm. 5. — 

,In Knappheit und Klarheit ist die Schrift bewundernswert und die Durch- 
arbeit einer Schrift wie dieser dfirfte zum Verstandnis indischer Reiigionen 
nfitzlicher sein als das Lesen von religionsgeschichtlichen Kompendien - 

(Theolog. Literaturzeitung) 

MADHVAS PHILOSOPHIE DES VISHNUGLAUBENS. Mit einer 
Einleitung iiber Madhva und seine Schule. Von Prof. Dr. Hellmuth 
v. Glasenapp. 185 Seiten. Broschiert Gm. 4. — , gebunden 
Gm. 5. — 

..Glasenapp ist bekannt als einer der besten Kenner des Hinduismus . . . .“ 

(Theolog. Literaturzeitung ) 

SHINTO, DER WEG DER GOTTER IN JAPAN. Der Shintoismus 
nach den gedruckten und ungedruckten Berichten der japani- 
schen Jesuitenmissionare des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts. Von Pater 
Georg Schurhammer S. J. Mit 102 Tondruckabbildungen 
und 12 Multikulortiefdrucktafeln. Gr. 4 U . 216 Seiten. In Halb- 
leinen Gm. 25. — . 

Mit gegenuberstehendem deutschem und englischem Text. 

„Das Buch bietet in knapper und doch aufierordentlich klarer Fassung eine 
Ffille interessanten religionsgeschichtlichen Materials , und wenn man dazu noch 
die wundervolle Ausstattung, das vortrefiliche Papier, den ausgezeichneten Druck 
und vor allem die herrlich ausgeffihrten Bilder nimmt, so haben wir in der 
lat hier ein Werk erhalten, das uns fiber den japanischen Shinto in einer Weise 
unterrichtet, wie sie angenehmer nicht gedacht werden kann." 

(Deutsche Literaturzeitung) 

Ffir das Ausland gilt Gm. 1.— - sfrcs. 1.25 
Meinen vollstdndigen Verlagskatalog bitte ich zu verlangen ' 

KURT SCHROEDER, VERLAG, BONN und LEIPZIG 

Verlagsleitung. Bonn, Belderberg 4 



MARKERT & PETTER& 

LEIPZIG, Seeburgstr. 53 

Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung, Antiquariat und Verlag 
fur orientalische und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaften. 
Direkte Verbindung mit alien auGerdeutschen Landern. 
Reichhaltiges Lager 


Ankauf / Verkauf / Kommission 

Zeitschriften, Reihenwerke, Disserlationen, 
Separatabdriicke 

Spezialkataloge und bibliographische Auskiinfte auf Wunsch. 


Aus unserem Verlag bieten wir folgende Neuerscheinungen an: 

OTTO VON BOHTLINGK 

SANSKRIT- WORTERBUCH 

in kiirzerer Fassung in 7 Banden 

Neudruck in Helioplanverfahren auf bestem, holzfreien Papier. 
Bis jetzt erschien Bd. I — 3, Bd. 4 erscheint im Mai, dk Ubrigen 
Bande in den folgenden Monaten. Wir Iiefern noch zum Sub- 
skriptionspreis Bd. 1—3 fur je M. 22. — . Nach Erscheinen von 
Bd. 7 wird der Preis erhoht. Einbanddecken nach Vollendung 
x dqs Werkes. 

Professor Sarkar, Benov Kumar 

j v 

The political institutions and theories of the Hindus. 

24, 242 pages. 8 U . M. 12. — . 

The futurism of Young Asia and other essays on the relations 
between the East and the West. 10,399 pp. 8°. M. 12. — . 
Die Lebensanschauung des Inders. 80 S. 8". M. 3 - 10 - 
Deutscher Text. 
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